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|) _PEare 2 VEAZIE WILSON, 
ies qe Fths- 
M3 ° Alaska Explorer Succumbs ‘to 
|  phoid—A Brief, Bright Career. 
After struggling wilth typhoid fever for 
Several weeks, Veazie Wilson died at 3:30 
| o'clock yesterday afternoon at the resi- 
| dence of H. A. Wredericks, Division 
“street and Renton avenue, aged nearly 
30 years. Mr. Wilson was apparently in 
‘ithe possession of his full strength, when 
sickness seized him while engaged in the 
preparation of his guide to the Yukon 
river mines. Yi 
i Mr. Wilson was born at Cherryfield, 
| Me., in 1865, and his parents are both 
still living there. He was educated as 
nh electrical engineer, and developed ex- 
1 jonal ability in that profession, He 
( employed for several years on the 
44 's Central railroad as itrainmaster, 
ing charge of all the trains leaving 
Chicago, and during the World’s fair 
: 100 trains a day were sent out under his 
dinect supervision. He was married in 
October, 1893, to Miss Josephine Smith, 
| of Chicago. In February, 1894, he came 
| to this city, and left here on April 28 om 
| a voyage of exploration in Alaska, wiith 
@ view to preparing a guide ito the Yukon 
river mines. He went to ‘the headwaters, 
_ visited every mining camp along the 
great river and its tributaries, shot the 


| Getiand canyon in a boat, and brought | 


back about 200 photographs of the scenes 
he had visited. After making a month's 
trip to ‘the Siberian coast on the United 
| States revenue cutter Bear, he returned 
to this: city on November 7, He imme- 
ately set about writing his illustrated 


e 


| by the Calvert company. 
| Mr. Wilson was a man of peculiarly 
/stmple and straightforward character 
‘and his amiable disposition and charm 
| of manner had endeared him to all who 
“melt him during his Short residence in 
this city. While he ormed some re- 
| markable feats in his travels in Alaska, 
| he always spoke modestly of them. Mr, 

ilson was a member of the Knights 


‘guide to the Yukon river mines and di- 
ctory of Juneau, which was almost com- | 
‘pleted when he was stricken down by | 
| typhoid fever, and is now being printed 
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Mint 


| is in a primitive state, although 
} hops can be raised there. 


| larger part of the country 1s as yet unex- 
| plored, and the mountains are very high. 


American Indian. 


mo, or Innuit; the Aleut, 
the Athabascan, or ‘i’uinch, and the wshi- 
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Furnished by the U.S 


NATIVES OF THE 
FAR NORTHWEST 


The Four Great Tribes Which 
Inhabit the Territory of 
Alaska. 


LIFE AMONG THE HAPPY ESKIMOS 


Savages Probably of Different Blood 
Than the American Indian—The 
Theory of Japanese Descent—In- 
teresting Religious Customs. 


In spite of the etforts of the United 
States Government the white population of 
Alaskais net growing very rapidly and 
agriculture, which is as yet confined al- 
mos’ entirely tothe Yukon River Valiey, 
it is dem- 
onstrated that a vast amount of wheat and 
By far the 


In fact, it is « common belief among many 
of the natives that there are active voican- 
oes in the interior and it can neither be. 
aitirmed nor denied by the whites, ‘here 
are enough fertile valleys near the coast, 
however, to atlord a livelihood fora large 
population, saya a resident of Alaska 1n 
the Cincinnati * Huquirer.” 

I have studied these people, and do not 
agree with the ethnoiogists who claim that 
they are descended trom the Japanese, al- 
though there is but little likelihood that 
their origin is the same as that of the 
‘bey have no traits in 
common, the Alaskau Hskimos being the 
happiest-natured people on earth, constant- 
ly laughing and singing, aud showing the 
strongest affection for each other, and even 
for white men. ‘’he natives have been 
classed in four great divisions—the Eski- 
or Oonangan; 


it tribes. ‘he iskimos are best known, 
inhabit the coast line and are 
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| covered houses and in skin-covered ten 
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ln winter they live in underground § 


‘their implements are of st 
‘hey live on fish, © 

walrus and blubber, avd usually clot 
themselves in skius. ‘here are no 
chiefs and practically no goverument 
any kind. Each village bas a head 
called the comailik, but he has very lit 
authority, especially when compared w 

the medicine man, or shaman. When join 
action is necessary it is determine: 
by a council of the elders. hd 


PECULIAR MARRIAGE RELATIONS 


Their marmage relations are som 
peculiar. Polygamy is rare, althou 
forbidden, and tbe people who live t 
in polygamy are ostrazised by those 
do not. A man may marry if b 
dies, but he canuot take a third wife. ‘4 
marriage ceremony ia very simple, cons 


summer. 
ivory or bone, 


and going to that of the groom. — 
are never large, rurely consistin 
two children, an #skimo woman o 
being considered old. Great paren 
tion is showp. Children are trea 
the greatest indulgence and allow 
own way, being tatight to work, 
with the rude tools provided. 
There is no time fixed as majori 
standard of manhood beiog the killix 
wolf, a reindeer, or a beluga whale 
such a feat the youth becomes a 
Meanwhile the various stages of f 
are murked by curious ceremonies, 
are held when his hair is trimmed 
first time(the men wear their hai 
aj] around the bead, while the women 
it loose or plaited), when he firs 
sea alone in his kayak, when he imi 
firat expedition on snowshoes, and wh | 
lip is cut to receive the Jabrets or om 
ments worn on the under lip on each 
of the mouth. Pareuts often go t 
expense to procure amulets or chains — 
the sbamau to protect their young — 
danger and evil spirits. ‘hese people 8 
very superstitious about death, and 
though they hold festivals in memory 
departed friends a dying Hekimo is usl 
taken to a hut, where he is left alon 
die, When a husband or wife dies the 
vivor cuts the front hair short and — 
for. twenty-five days. rig oa 
There are numerous festivals, the Hs 
mos being peculiarly a social people. ‘fb 
are otten neld in tbe lasbya, a sor 
town hall, and consist of singing and da 
ing of a primitive character, and then gor; 
ing with blubber, fish aud reindeer fat, An 
atipual festival is held in memory of de- | 
parted kindred, and { attended one of these | 
last fall on Norton Sound, At 


[i 


ips 1 
| men gathered in the lashga, and, or 


burried bath, ornamentea each of! 
tracing various figures upon the nake 
with a mixture of oil and charcoal. — 
When the bodies and faces were 
decorated the females were admitted. Thr 
witb wild yells the men emerged from _ 
fire hole, where they bad concealed t 
t was impossible to distin 
plete figure, as some were craw 
feet foremost, otbera on ti 
est all clinging together 
n immense snake. A number , 
i «> 


shem off with presents of bow!s of soup and 
| blubber, and the whole aifair wound up 
| with singing and dancing, 

Hach of the village head men—they can, 
scarcely be called chiefs—show their im-) 
portance by giving a festival, known as the 
“Pottuch,” upon which they frequently im-| 
poverish themselves, giving presents to 
those who show the most endurance in the 
dances. ‘hese are frequently kept up for 
| amonth ata time and the utmost good 
| humor prevails. | 


DIFFERHENT RELIGIONS, 


‘The different tribes in Alaska have difter- 
Vent religious beliefs. ‘he Aleuts have two 
“classes of spirits, good and bad, and believe 
-aiso in a future state. When an important 
“member of a tribe dies a slave is killed to 
‘accompany him through the spirit world.| 
"The Athabascans and Thiankits preserve 
-totemism, and totem poles can he found at 
“the entrance to each of their villages. ‘i'o- 
-temism forms even astronger tie with them 
‘than blood relationship. ‘ihe totem clans 
“are pamed Haven, Hear, Wo!f, Whale, etc., 
and, as men may DOG marry in their own 
‘cians, the children belong to the clan of the! 
ieee The Lhiankits are the most ad- 


vanced of all the tribes and eccupy the best|| Archipelago is the largest and most numer- 


portion of Alaska. 
_ Wheir traditions tell of two heroes who 
‘at the beginning of the world fought with || 
‘the Spirits of darkness forthe future good 
of mankind. ‘hese two heroes or gods) 
_ were the founders of the raven and wolt| 
ans. ‘they have a distinct notion of a | 
Sreator. The most important person in | 
heir mythoiogy is Yeshl, of theravenclan, 
“whom they cr-dit with baving created all 
‘physical objects. He is the friend of man; 
' existed before he was born; never grows 
‘old and never dies. He sends reminders of 
_ tiis exisence by the east wind, which blows 
from his abode, He has a son who is even 
" eae ot man than Yeshl himself, and fre- | 
uently intercedes for the human race. 
‘hey do not believe in a common stock for 
naDkind, but think that Yeshl traveled 
Tom land to land, and made a new man 
ith a new language in each, ‘hey be- | 
ieve in future rewards and punishments, 
tut their belief doesn’t seem to have much 
t upon their conduct. |, 
_ hese are the leading peculiarities of the 
- 


an people. They will work as the 
erican indian will not, aad are capable 


ing highly civilized. ‘l'he Commerci 
Ompany, which virtually controls eis ie 
@ in Alaska, has worked them for 
ars, and they have given satisfaction. 
opulation is not large, and there are 
méans of telling the number, but 100,000 
ey more than cover it. ; 
Cats ago a number of white men 
the Yukon Hiver, and, as a Tule, 
mé well in both mining and agricul- | | 
The gold tields bid fair to rival those 
ifornia, but have not been prospected 
] ele for any intelligent estimate to be 
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GREAT SIGHTS IN ALASKA.. 


a4 Other Things, 


$Me. T. ©. Green of Fish River minin 
di: trict, Northern Alaska, is registered a 
the National. Mr. Green first went int 


years. When he left here h 


Pressed astonishment at the marked 
j Progress and development of Washington 
and the whole country. He believes this 
march of progress and impetus to’ trade 
‘and /business is principally due to the de- 
velopment of the great mining region of 
} the West, and its wonderful production of 

old and silver. Incidentally, he says he 
thinks the hostile legislation against silver 
is the cause of the present condition of 
neasiness and distrust among all classes 
fi f people, and that no real and lasting 


When wore masks composed of thé'Heada!| (yr 
f£ various animals. ‘he women bought | jt¢— 


Is a Big Country—Fish, Mines, and 


Mvas a jad of 14 and a Virginian 


- The Civil War coming on, young Green 
‘Was taken to Stafford County, eh the 
banks of the Potomac, by an aunt, one 
of the Moncure family, where he remained 
until he went to seek his fortune. He ex- 


ically a new world of over 380,000,000 acres, 
or, in other words, a country as large as 
ll the New England, the Middle and 
outhern States combined, leaving out 

small portion. of Texas. Alaska alone, 


her cod and halibut banks being the larg- 
est in the world. The salmon interests 
are immense, over 700,000 cases, worth $4 
per case, having been canned there the 
past season. The fur industry is also ex- 
tensive, Alaska now furnishing three- 
fourths of the fur seal of the world. The 
whaling interests are very important, and 
yield annually no less than $2,500,000. The 
mining interests of the Territory, he says, 
will undoubtedly surpass any section of 
the world. 

‘The gold fields of the Yukon are produc- 
ing largely. There is to-day in operation 
on Douglas Island, Southeast Alaska, the 
largest quartz stamping mill in the world. 
Alaska, on the whole, is a country of gi- 
gantic proportions; she possesses the finest 
scenery, and has more active volcanoes 
than any other country on earth; has 
over 4,000 miles of seacoast. The Aleutian | 


ous chain of islands in existence, 

It will be a question of only a few years, 

Mr. Green says, when Alaska will attract ~ 
the atttention of the world, and then rail--° 
roads will be constructed and the country 

developed. The Russians are rapidly con- 

structing what is known as the Trans-Si- 

berian Railroad, which, in a few years, will 

| give an outlet to that great country on the 

Pacific at Vallivostok, at the mouth of the 

‘Amoor River. Several branches running’ 
morth and south are being rapidly con- 

structed. Twenty-five thousand men are 

“said to be working on this end of the road 

‘in construction work, 

‘ Railroads can be built and operated in 


rope, or in Siberia. There is not as much 
w during the winter months in Alaska 
‘there is in the Rocky, Mountains.—Wash- 
gton Post. Basins geese a 


DISPUTED 


MAP SHOWING THE 
CAL Ce 2-0 
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1 t be- 
The above map shows the Alaskan coas 
tween Portland canal, or channel, and the 141ist 


the boundary line between the United States 
and British Columbia is in dispute. What is now 


marine leagues from the ocean, 


he says, can feed the universe with fish, | 


2. 


degree of west longitude—the region in which | 


e boundary line was located before the country 
eh been Se lered to any extent by a treaty 
made between Great Britain and Russia in Feb- 
ruary, 1825, This treaty located the boundary 
along the summitof the mountain range sit- 
uated parallel to the coast as far as the point of 
its intersection with the cia aoa o Has 

tarting from the southernmost 
Wis Sey “of Wales island. The location of 
this coast range of mountains was so uncertain 
that it was provided in the treaty “that when- 
ever the summit of the mountains which extend 
jin a direction parallel to the coast from the 56th 
degree of north latitude to the point of intersec- 
tion of the 14ist BoEsee dy fil 1 Lae Se tuaver 
i « ‘ 
| prove to be at the a ofne: tinit bers 


is i 
range is, for in som 
ranges. 
to locate the coast line. 
only jagged. broken by bays and channels ex- 
tending into the land, but is bordered with an || 
archipelago. of islands almost innumerable and | 
of vastly varying dimensions, These islands || 
extend from 50 to 100 miles from the main 
shore into the Pacific. There is no doubt that | 
these islands form the shore line of the conti- | 
nent, but itis also equally certain that th3 island 

coast was not designed to be used in fixing the, 

boundary line, for in that case the Russians 
would have no landonthe continent south of) 
the intersection of the 14ist degree of west 
longitude with the coast; It was never*con- 
tended that the Russian possessions on the con- 
tinent were not bounded on the south. by the 
Portland channel. | Whether the main shore, 
line or the island shore line or a line between | 
the two. shall govern aS the point from which 
to calculate the ten marine leagues is the subject | 


the present contr d \ 
Ae p roversy teh 3, 1s 
laskan Boundary. 4 
The dispute between the United States and 
Great Britain over the location of the boundary | 
line between Alaska and British Columbia is 
becoming serious. The boundary, as it is now 
located, was established before Alaska was || 


} 4 
i 


‘purchased from Russia. At that time neither 


country supposed the land was of any value | 
and the line was placed ten miles from the 
coast, between the Portland canal, at the lati- 
tude of 54 degrees and 40 minutes, and the |) 
141st meridian of longitude. It is the location 
of this coast boundary line that is in dispute. 
‘What does ten miles from the coast mean? | 


-Ten miles from the headlands or ten miles from 


the bays? (etre Ply BFS 


Poe 


BOUNDARY LINE OF ALASKA. 
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at has given this question prominence 
sae td the S apoeeny and working of os 
ceedingiy rich gold .minés back be ‘ae 
coast along the Stikeen, Taku, Ch a Se 
Chilkoot rivers, that empty into the ae 
ocean. Some of the mining camps ie kad 
these rivers are very large, the an fe 
of miners reaching 2,000 and sey g 
the boundary line is to be located | tens 
miles back from the bays fhat strike into ' 
‘mainland from the ‘Pacific, most of these val- | 
‘uable gold mines will fall 
| States territory, but Bs 
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pose such a 
submits terms of a | 
rved during the com- ; 
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ssion’s de ‘iberations, 
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ons of immense value. _ ON ae ere eee 
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Revenue Cutter to Go There to Assist’ in. 


THE SEAL FISHERY QUESTION, 


_ The decision of the tribunal which 
met in Paris in 1893, to settle by arbi- 
Preventing Its Importation. \ ° : i: 4 
| (Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.) ~ tration the international rights of Bev- 
Rw ABTHINGTON, D. ‘ee Feb. 1, 1895. a nations in regard to the seal fish- 
rders to strictly enforce the regula- * * 2 ‘ 
tlons‘/againat the’ sale of spirituous eries in Northern waters, failed to ac- 
liquors. in; Alaska have been issued by complish the end designed, namely, 
Secretary Carlisle, and the revenue th : f th lherd. Th 
cutter Corwin has been ordered to the une preservation of the seal herd. € 
territory to assist the local authorities rules laid down do not protect the 
in enforcing the law. Assistant Secre-. l 1 e 
tary Hamlin noted the open sale of | 8€&ls so well as the former regulations 
did, and unless they are modified and 
a agreement made with Great Brit- 


liquor, in violation of the law and the 
regulations of the treasury department, 

in, the whole herd will be destroyed 

within ten years. 


7 when he was in Alaska last summer, 
and made a report of the facts to the 
secretary of the treasury, with the rec- 
ommendation that stricter measures be - 
‘taken to prohibit illegal sales. The 
subject is regulated by sec. 1955 of the 
Revised Statutes. The existing regula- 
tions forbid any importation of spirits 
except for medicinal purposes, but Mr. 
Hamlin found oven sales going on with 
the result of much demoralization., The 


| According to the new ruling, pelagic 
sealers are allowed to kill seals, except 
from the 1st of May to the Ist of Au- 
gust, outside of s limit of sixty miles 
around the Pribyloff Islands, but they 
are not allowed to use firearms. The 
_ seals do not limit their feediag-ground 
~~» to the sixty miles zone around these 
“gis Eze: islands, but frequently go out eighty 
or 120 miles, where they are killed si- 

tently with spears. If fire-arms were 


local atiioritical have been doing what 
they. could to enforce the regulations, 
but Mr. Hamlin has become convinced 
that they needed the support of a 
stronger force to prevent the landing 
of smugglers and the escape 

koi 


pigs 
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and’ Asked to Co-Mperate in Further 
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lations enacted by the Paris tri 
paral to protect the seal 
truction which they 

vent, and that unless 
5 gulations 


used, many would be frightened back 
Measures to Protect the Seals, 
| the Bering sea claims and the expenses for the || 
the new rules went into effect, 2 much 
| annum in addition to the regular tax on its 
claim for $600,000 against the government on | 
for the government of Samoa. 
Prof. Henry W. Elliott, the accom- 
sea andon the American side of the north | 
on the Commander islands at i es The sec- 
\iee Tetary also transmits the logs of the| he number of skins taken by 65 
ports and documents in the department which 
itis deemed compatible with the interests to : ; 
American fleet, which is small, consist- 
ing of only five or six vessels, took 
says: 
500,000 females and 90,000 adult 
nales. 


| 
mel, to the islands, but as it is, they may 
| Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 11.—Secretary || ‘ F 
Ae cent 10 the house to-day # repiy tothe | be slaughtered mercilessly by skilled 
i resolution introduced by Representative Mc- native spearmen, with which man y of 
| government of Samoa. Much information 
|has been containedin a einai icra 
uade, The ‘secretary, says | 278 jlarger number of female seals have 
n : een killed, because while they cannot 
catches for the privilege of sealing, and that _ b sad ’ ; Mi 
the American Commercial company has made pe killed on land, there is no such re 
account of its loss because of the restrictions striction when they are in the open 
laced ling. The United States has | 
Eid (aa amcording to the statement of the S8€&, and as result the young seals, or 
‘pups, as they are called, are left to 
The number of seals killed by pelagic hunt, 
| ers in the north Pacific and Bering sea during 
the season of 1894 was 142,000, and of this 
| Plished naturalist of the Smithsonian 
acl eld bat yar aes Institute, than whom no one is better 
iwere taken on the ribylo if 
Mop the North American Commercial company. | fitted to speak of Alaska and the seal 
‘Rush, Bear and Corwin in relation to]) : 
the enforcement of 1 FB See vag 3e Canadian schooners in 1892, was 20,- 
: at it 6 statemen : 
Be ee cacicn i 885; by 55 schooners in 1893, 29,113 ; 
transmit to congress at this time.’ The corre- 
spondence includes 129 letters and telegrams. 
In one of the letters to Sir Julian Paunce- 
4500 skins in 1892; 7000 in 1893, and 
9419 in 1894. When Prof. Elliott 
-gurveyed the breeding ground on the 
females and 8000 sdu!t. male, and of 
the bachelor, or Killable seals, permit- 
| ted by United States law to be killed 


) Millin (Tenn.) calling for information upon | ] 
| the sealing-boats are supplied. Since 
jJaska Commercial company pays $55,000 per 
secretary of state, $71.45. under the agreement 
die. 
number about 60,000 were killed in Bering 
illed : A : 
The unoficial figures place the number kille question, gives the following ioared 
the papers forwarded ‘‘constitute all the re- 
by 59 schooners in 1894, 38,044. The 
fote, the British minister, Secretary Gresham 
Pribyloff Islands in 1872-74, he found 
a> Oi 


ht 


“on land, he found only 100,000, rhich | 
. were pups only a year old. 


’ lagic fleet will be supplied with native|_ 


Ra P TSE 
a IT . 


j skin garments a thing of the past, and 


In 1890 he found only 600,000) 


‘was one-tenth of the number living in 
1872, and of these, at least 80,000 
The next 
year’s catch promises to be even 
greater, since by that time all the pe- 


spearmen, and the destruction will be 
proportionately greater. 


_ Professor Elliott suggests that an| 
attempt be made to modify the Paris| 
regulations, so as at least to protect 
the female seals in the open waters, 
and to get the co-operation of England. 
Failing in this, then the United States 
Government should repeal the laws| 
passed in 1868-70, prohibiting the 
killing of females on land, that the| 
United States should get its share of r. 
the herd while it is being destroyed,| 
and the proceeds be used to meet the] 
expense of keeping patrol ships in| 
‘Behring Sea at certain seasons of the| 
‘year. 

That something should be done to} 
preserve this most important and profit- | 
able industry is evident, and Great 
Britain by failing to co-operate in an| 
attempt to change such short-sighted | 
and unwise regulations, would suffer : 
as much, if not more, than the United] 
States. If these rules are obeyed, in| 
a few years the result of the Behring| 
Sea Arbitration will be to make ‘sea 


ne 


effectually banish this most useful andl 
beautiful fur from the markets of the| 


world. 5 


oe 
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’ Dr. Day, the mineralogist expert of th 
geological survey, says there is plenty of ; 
in Alaska, and a great deal of money 
made'there if some company would und 
to furnish transportation facilities for 
ing the mines. The Treadwell mine, w 
the only great capitalized mineral property 
Alaska, is one of the most profitable in 
world, but that is due not so much to the 
ness of the ore as to the practical bu 
ability and economy shown in its manag 
“There are hundreds of mines in this 
try,” said Dr. Day, ‘‘with much richer de 
than are found on the Treadwell prope 
do not pay at all, while that yields big 
dends. Itis simply a matter of prudent a 
able management. The same can be said 
the Homestake mine at Deadwood, which 
very similar in the character of its ore and 
its methods of management. - 
“On the Yucon river and its branche 
feeders there is plenty of placer gold, and t 
farther you go up the better it gets, but t 
is no way to reach that country except 
crossing the mountains on foot from Sitk 
by going up the Yukon river in the spri 
when it is clear of ice. <A little steamer co 
mences running every year about April’ 
makes regular trips for the benefit of tou 
and miners until the water freezes up in 
fall; but owing to the rapids it is able to go 
but a comparatively short distance, and then 
| the miners have to get canoes, dug-outs and 
| other boats and make the rest of the distan¢ 
the best they can. The current is swift, 
journey is slow and attended with ¢ 
danger. The miners carry supplies fo 
entire season, and if they happen to 
with an accident they are enti 
dependent upon the generosity of others. T 
goupasearly as they can in the spring 
Stay as late as they can in the fall, but th 
scarcely ever get more than six months’ 
out of the year. They make good wages 
Toleput there is a great deal of luck abo 
st of the work is done with no o 
i 5 wr a ee 
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| facilities than'a pick ana pan. Uccasionaily | 
*} some proud and haughty capitalist brings in a)" 
‘| eradle, and his name is celebrated for enter- 
| | prise all through the camp. The winter is / 
| terribly cold and long and dreary, and unless) 
& man very well housed and has plenty of 
| provisions he would not do well to remain in! 
| the camp after snow flies. 
} ‘Two or three years ago an Englishman win- 
tered way up the Yucon, buthe did not leave 
} his cabin the entire season. When he came 
away he swore that the aurora borealis was 
‘not visible at the latitude of the Yucon river, 
| but it turned out that he had never been out 
} of his cabin and the windows all looked the 
ther way. 
“Tfacompany should organize to develop 
ose regions for gold, as the Hudson Bay 
ompany worked British America for furs, it 
ould make a great deal more money. There 
is plenty of coal in Alaska,”? Dr. Day added, }} 


i 


'“and there are lead mines within the arctic || 
ircle.”? be| 


JASH FOR ENGLAND. 


Refuses to Appropriate the $425,= 
© Asked for by Secretary Gresham 
_—Members Eager to Pass Bills 
by Unanimous Consent. 


g 

ee 157° 
” WaAsxrneTox, D. C., Feb. 25.—The house to- 
y refused to appropriate $425,000 to pay the 
ering sea claims of British citizens. Secre- 
tary Greshan had advised that the appropria- 
tion he made. 
Fully thirty members crowded down into 
‘area in front of the speaker’s chair when 
le@house met to-day, all pressing for unani. 

consent to consider bills of local im- 
ance. There were several fortunate ones 
re the “regular order’? was demanded. 
S were passed forthe relief of James | 
n, for the relief of Michael Ryan, for the 
of Matthew S. Priest, to construct a 
across the Illinois river at Hennepin, 
int Gardner B. Hubbard of Washing- 
the board of regents of the Smithsonian 
ution and to authorize the erection of a 

statue of Prof. Samuel D. Gross. 

en thé general-deficiency bill was taken 
smmittee of the whole the amendment | 


‘Great Britain $425,000, the amount of the — 
§ made by the Paris Bering sea tribunal ' 
st the United States, precipitated quite a 
; debate. Mr. Breckinridge (dem. Ky.), 
large of the bill, explained the details of | 
Paris arbitration and the decision against 
ustice and legality of the seizures the 
id States had made in the Bering sea. 
Britain, through Sir Julian Pauncefote, | 
‘demanded $500,000, and Secretary Gresh- | 
had agreed to $425,000. The government, | 
or and fairness, should accept the judg- 
d pay the damages. 
_ Against Speculative Damages. 
annon (rep., Ill.) said he cared little } 
ut the sum involved—whether we were 
aeated ornot—so long as the damages were 
ed according to well-established princi- 
oflaw. The fatal defect in the judgment 
he Paris tribunal was the fact that the 
citizenship of the claimants had neyer been 
dupon., He called attention, moreover 
the fact that under the modus vivendi 
eed to in 1892 by Sir Charles Russell, rep- 
iting the British government, and E. J. 
ips, representing the United States, all 
ms for speculative damages had been 
1 ay waived. In the Geneva award all! 
8 for speculative or constructive damages | 
ounting to hundreds. of millions) had 
‘ruled out on the ground that they 
mded upon contingencies too uncertain. 
i was sauce for the goose should be sauce 
‘the gander. Why should we now pay 
tive damages? Some $258,000 of the 
nt award was purely speculative dam- 
s. Besides, he had reason to believe that 
ral of the owners of the vessels seized by 
United States were American citizens and 
British subjects. At most, but $81,000 
}be claimed. When Secretary Gresham 
id Sir Julian $425,000 the British govern- 
said he, ‘jumped at it like a bass ata 
‘He should never vote to carry out the 
ment made hy Secretary Gresham. 
Henderson (rep., lowa) analyzed the 
nent of ex-Secretary Foster to the effect 
1,000 represented the maximum dam- } 
es that could justly be assessed against the | 
d States, and said ten of the vessels | 
ere owned in whole or part by Ameri- } 
sand therefore,were excluded. 
lays Democrats Are Not Responsible. | 


_ Mr. McCreary (deni./K 
foreign affairs committee, fe 
priation on the ground that 


this arbitration the present democratic ad- 


ministration had none of the responsibility. | 


The whole scheme of arbitration by which the 
contentions of the United States were shat- 
tered was conceived and executed by the Har- 
rison administration. : 

After some further debate by Mr. Hooker 
abee Miss.) in favor of the amendment Mr. 

reckinridge closed with the declaration that 
the conception and history of the Paris arbi- 


tration was an unfortunate chapter in our] 


diplomacy and its result a complete fiasco. 


| Yet we must keep our faith and pay the award. 


The vote, was then taken and the amendment 
was carried, 94to 85. Mr. Cannon gave no- 
tice that he would demand a yea and nay yote 
in the house. 

On motion of Mr. Bynum (dem., Ind.), with- 
out debate, an amendment: was adopted 
directing the speaker to certify and the 
sergeant-at-arms to pay representatives’ sal- 


' aries withheld on account of absence. This 


concluded the consideration of the bill in com- 
mittee, and it was reported to the house. 
Will Not Pay Bering Sea Award. 


. Mr. Cannon demanded a roll-call on the 
amendment to pay the Bering sea award, and 
it was lost, 112 to 143. Mr. Sayers then de- 
manded the yeas and nays on the amendment 
to pay the employés of the house and senate 
and the individual clerks to members: an extra 
month’s pay. Zhe amendment had been car- 

' ried in committee, 92 to 61. In the house it was 
also carried—yeas, 143; nays, 108. The bill 
was then passed and the house adjourned. 

Work of the Senate. 


The senate is now working day and night on 
the appropriation bills in order to complete 
them before the session closes. The sundry 
civil appropriation bill was considered with 
little interruption or delay from 11 a. m. to 
5:30 p. m., and again ata night session. The 
item of $150 000 for purchasing the historic 
property of the late James G. Blaine in order 
to prevent its use for theater purposes occa- 
sioned a sharp debate, but was finally agreed 
to. Other senate amendments agreed to dur- 
ing the day included: Temporary federal build- 
ing at Chicago, $200,000; beginning new goy- 
ernment building at Chicago, $400,000. 


A, 


Hip £0. (596- 


' RRESERVING GAMEIN ALASKA, 


_- Senator Mitchell’s amendment offerea 


to the Sundry Civil Service Appropria- 
tion bill appropriating $5,000 to inves- 
tigate the supposed destruction of wild 
fowl eges in /Alaska for commercial 
purposes, leads us to remark that the 
5,000 invested in a good canning fac- 


tory for the preservation of wild ducks 


and geese in tins would be a paying in- 
vestment. 

Everybody who knows anything 
about interior Alaska in mid-summer, 
knows that it is the home of millions 
of wild fowl, which become so fat on 
the rank vegetation and wild fruit whieh 
ripen wonderously fast, in profusion, 
in the long hot: midsummer days on the 
vast plains and marshes, that it is al- 
most impossible for them to fly, ana 
they would become an easy prey to the 
dusky agents of the canning factory 
enterprise. 

$0 much for the business feature of 
the matter; but, in all seriousness, mi- 
grating wild fowl, as well as seal and 
salmon should have their breeding 
places and summer feeding places free 
frem the hunter and mercenary money- 
maker. A representative of ‘'The Jour- 
nal” not long since, near Na-Ha bay, in 
‘Jaska, asked a white man how he 
“ived there in winter and he replied that 
ho shot 86 deer the winter before. ‘The 
choice cuts from thesé kept him sup- 


plied with meat and on that day “The || 


£ 


front of his cabin. — 


Journal” representative saw three dead 
© port hundreds 


AY JowrneL will still maintain its place as a sen- 


Mr. Stanley Brown, who was one of 
the experts who helped 
material used in the Ber} 
tration, and who is autho 
life and the effects of pelagic scaling, | 
expressed the opinion in a recent lec-| 
ture before the National Geograhpical | 
Society that the result of the arbi-| 
trators’ decision to permit pelagic seal-|| 
ing under certain conditions would re- 
sult in the extermination of the seal 
and the consequent destruction of 
the seal skin industries of London. He 
also expressed the opinion that this |) 
result. has not encouraged resort to 
this. method.of .settlip international 


differences. On tha subject Mr. 
Brown is not an e ert, and many 
Sound thinkers will differ trom him. 
The arbitration, whatever its practical | 
use may be as to the seal industry, 
averted a possible war between two or | 
more great nations, and such a war 
could at best have accomplished noth-' 
ing more than a settlement by brute) 
| force at a cost of many lives and mil-| 
lions of dollars in money. Arbitration 


'Sible means of settling international 
| differences as Jong as it does ‘settle’ | 
|| them, even though the decisions reach- | 
‘ed may be adjudged by experience to} 
| be wrong. But Mr. Brown’s observa- | 
_ tions respecting the effect of arbitra: | 

tion on the sealing industry are of} 
( special interest and importance. The 

tribunal, it will be remembered, decid- | 
| ed that the*seals could be preserved by |) 
continuing pelagic sealing by sailing| 

vessels only in the North Pacific. up to | 
, the 1st of May; by permitting its re- 
\sumption in Bering sea, sixty miles off || 
ithe Pribiloff Islands by August ae 
‘and by -authorizing .the . use of 
‘shot guns in the North Pacific 
, and spears in Bering Sea. Experience 
has shown that the only efficiency 
which these regulations possess is the 
three months enforced idleness, and | 1 
even this is practically valueless, un- 
less the regulations can be extended 
to Japanese and Russian waters. “At 
the present time the pelagic sealer 
employs the closed time very profit- 
ably on the Asiatic coast, and, fol- 
lowing the herd northward, is in close } 
proximity to Bering Sea at the time 
when he is again permitted to engage 
in hunting there, namely, August 1.” 
Statistics show that the ranks of the|. 
seals are being decimated under these. 
|tegulations. The catch from all sour- 
ces in 1884 was about 17,000; 1804 


i 
] 


A fa 


| regulations, 65,00 i 


is great campaign through Mfon 
® battle o & Hole. Josep 
he Canadian lin 
nder to Genera 
The selection was fortunate, bees 
had a personal acquaintance with Joseph 
b of many years’ standing. They first met when 
,| the gold discoveries were reported on the Sal- 
mon River, Idaho, It was known as the © 

| Fino stampede. The fields were in the iS 


Perces’ reservation and were in an u ban 
3 f nknow 
unexplored district. rma ' 


_ Fifty men under the leadership of He: ir 
nd. the reports from || away in 1861 to find the Toiden eae 


he seals in that region,’ | They were well on the march and their 
Fa a pete = ees 1 y i é ;{ Were already beholding the yisions 0 
statistics. The pelagic sealers haye off rapidly and are like | told. wealth, when they were anak snes 
been so encouraged by their successes | Within a few years. 


1 : wr vn 
y to. become. extinet ‘morning in camp by tierce yells, The adyes 


tint Mc Brown Yan is Mut Shaey E77) init Nis re te a 
Se. Neral yas, Med, reay, Cela ene and Joan 
foe xe Ne ee ere ce ge: ee tt TS, 4 ‘ Z ET. Ag | prime of young manhood and Healy ree 
plete the rookeries that four. years | got his appearance. Tall and erect as a mon 
| hence, “when the case may ha “re- ~ |tain pine, he sat upon his black horse 


Hes ie Da iesteie Nae ahi, g : - centaur of the plains, and when he sp 
‘opened, it will. be difficult, if not im-’ manner was as dignified as that of a ain 


‘ @ hae 
| 3 5 een se oie SST, diplomat. In a way that suggested meanti 
possible, to recuperate the stock. The ‘ Hiealys Joseph cold eBe: white men to go 1 
ee or: a os laa eure a! rag rd t = ‘They were on the land of the Nez Pe 
{most painful part of the situation is : said, and were trespassers, Gold or n 


‘ § ae : A . AR ae they must return or be shot. . 
i: the. cruelty to. animals permitted un- j Healy and his men took the chief's “t 
der. these regulations. Mr, Brown returned. The next spring. however, t 


‘ ‘ pidity of these men was again aro by 
i Says: - epee 5 Adventures of Oae of the Great- | ets report that a latte of almost sole 
Sete reviewhie-the tiistéry sot tne anit | h t ! quartz ha een found up the canyon of | 
| PAAR ASAE IG: | est Indian Fighters Who Ever = | 


L Y uss Tiver. Another band of twenty-five men wa 
Sf te abate hich a ee Bol : ganized, with Healy in charge again. T 
‘still subjected to such ¢rtel Suffering and 5 Followed sib raili 

such wanton and needless’ destruction at 
the hands‘of man, If any nation should 
jpermit its citizens to! destroy cows by 
methods inflicting pain and suffering, ‘and 
}then leave the young to die the agoniz- | 
‘jing death of starvation, it would doubt- || 
|less be the subject of protests from their! 


yoo iat they would find the gold o 
turn, and of this determined band H. 
fe is the only suryivor. There are fé 


allels to this in the history of hardships, 
ON A VISIT 10 NEW YORK. 


The Salmon River is a fierce, turbulent str 
It whirls through walled canyons with terr 
force and:is all the more dangerous 
seems to settle into little pools, where th 
currents twist and curve into grinding e 


ee ours. Bolg bore Eee this is pre- , : : i the gold hunters, well provisioned an 
Jern region, far trom the restraining in. His Famous Cross Country Ride of iravel San thie eee 
| fluence of public scrutiny, #2” Cones | 3 Li < Pes were no indications of gold, Dut there 
pe ACs Be Oe aay iles in 43 Hours Over AHiEty sautene uf 
| Notwithstanding Mr. Brown's ais 940 Mies tm 43 Hours Over chou iadian sian 10 assure, tem that 
|couraging view of the effects of the Mountain and Plain, ‘finished. More than one-half of the men’ 
Eee 2 Sag es es = f | raft and started back. They were n 
arbitration, he has no word of. eriti- | eons ‘sight before their companions aa é 
; “f° y jcaught in a whirling eddy and ripped to 
cism for the able lawyers who prepar- “Iw ; \f P VIC? OUNTRY like a child’s toy. The men were thrown 
‘ed and presented the case of the Unit- ‘JN THE NEZ ERCES C \i. the river and were crushed upon the roc 
F eas |drowned before help could be brought. Ves: 
jed States. He says that the Ameri- | ——____ 2. | The troubles of Healy and the men le 


‘hardly begun. Three of them died of mount 


i can case could scarcely have been im- On Sitting Bull’s Trail and How the | fever after a short illness, and a_ fer 


: ; a ee started back across the country for Salmon Cit 
proved upon, and evidently. believes | ’ ' ; They were never heard from afterward, 7 
|that the fault of the decision rests |. Chief's Life Was Accident- is probable that they were killed by th 
|upon the arbitrators of the three neu- || ally Extended. 
4 ral powers, Italy, France and Swed-. , dines 
en. He also criticises the terms of the | * only of means of escape. Their provisions | 
‘treaty under which the case was sub- |. MAN _ rarely found | low and they had found no signs of game, u 


nowadays is the old | Which they were depending for sustenance, 1 
4 make matters worse, part of their sm 
of food was lost by accident in the ri 
STARVATION AND BULLETS. 
It-became a question of starvation {f the 1 
could not get away from the river into th ce 
try for food. They were camped on th 
early one morning, when their sense of 4d: 
was made doubly ine by cae BH 
shakes zsk ‘inge | dozen bullets on the rocks. Looking 
ae | Tu eatione to ee (gue spre hee ae ey me 
jenjoyment of the largest benefit i} ' al 4 - | Perces Indians levelling their rifles at 1 
= aA % ent Lawes companiment of a dime | of gold hunters. Healy told the men to | 


for this industry to furnish, museum piano, or bawls. out the virtues of an peer be Fock anced and Breer fir 
Ppa | eh 5 ‘bullets they sueceedec reoae ! l 

was the property right that | Indian medicine from the end of a red wagon. aielior, Din iere they seemed caged as secu 

“question, ande the. United Colonel and Hon. “Bill? Cody belongs to the as rats in a trap, and with no hope of 


Bl era : : 2 E ; i If they were not killed by the Nez Perces, 
[sta es could ae ia maintained it class of men who have earned distinction on “were sure to starve. Any move up or dow 


|} Without being prepared to resort’ to 


+ the plains, but the others are mighty scaree. 1 river would expose them to the fire of th 
met one’of them the other day in the lobby of the | dians, nee an rie eee ‘ae the rushin 
ia 4 r . pe i ri ; ’ i ; OA }ters would invite certain death. kr 
» and arbitration, whatever its re- | Astor House, a man to whom the Hon. Mr, Cody That night Healy determined upon a las 
was the better alternative. 


|mitted. His general conclusion is 
| |that if the case had not been submit- 
|ted to arbitration, but the United | _ 
| States had insisted on its property 
'|right, this country, and through it the 
|} world, would have been In the full 


time Indian scout. I 
niean the real thing, as 
the habitant of the Bow- 
ery would say, and not 
the longhaired, fierce 
visaged fakir who 


would lift his broad brimmed sombrero in def- |perate move of escape. In the middle 
: , 4 erential respect. Heis John J. Healy, now gen- rani was a Gat roots (ane eae - 
- . pare lea | aver > North American Tradine |tween was shallow enoug 

— eral manager of the North American Trading [Ro tiders Ren ani catia be pushed over th 

The € ord Company, of Fort Cudahy, some eighteen hun- wag a chance of fording the waters. After 


Be, dred miles up the great Yukon River, of Alaska. |and while the Indians were gathered aroun 
A ~ : - } own ¢Cé fires, the bowlders were pus 
F: 27 1595 : | He is the man who offered to deliver Sitting nee ats Sane aes bar ch We ee ee 
YM Pruitsvdt the Bening Sea ‘ie Pout Bull alive at Washington for $50,000 at a time @ould locate these by the sound. The men rolled 


ay) - 7 ras i F up their clothes and started to cross. They ti 
he ae lib Seven peak Rama tMedentoan oe aienisnives together with a lariat and strue 
trembling anxiety over the doings of the old ,ent. They were whisked against the fi 


chief, and it was owing to the merest accident © anny by oe nbdasch obry toe eee rei: 
aly x i : a the water so shallow that they could cross 

that adenly did not kill him a year later at Mort pile of rocks in the centre. That they ¢ 

‘Walsh, N. W. T. It was then that this scout feaehed the other shore was a niarvel of chan 


; - > -Y 

7 { ; mad ary ide—a r F sti hey were swept with ferrttie force do 
Be ee teks opett. “Ata OAS br pattie yes eh a, Be at x siete es hi? y sii see : * pee until Healy grabbed a point of rocks at a 
any justice in the proposition to make this | T2'se¢ about when old plainsmen get together. turn in the river and held on until his compan- | 


sf # ; | He carried war despatches for the New York jong could get a foothold. A caniy fire was built, 
overnment pay the proposed speculative dam- D Ons Could Ke , ; = 4 
Prose. ‘Such damages were expressly ruled | HERALD 340 miles, from Fort Walsh to Helena, spelt He aed pit Bite. aed fo 
3 . ” * pai’ . a a Tone 2 a re 
out of consideration in the Geneva award on | Mont., in 43 hours, starting away with one horse tier seemed face to face with a fate worse tha 
the ground that they depended on co n- | 2nd finding his relays as best he could. From. death at the hands of the Indians, of whion 
entirely too uncertain. It is bey« We standpo:at of endurance, and under the,con- there were net ehe little band of mendan Hal 
h of human foresight” to tell w ns, it was the greatest cross country ride oi as ( 


Mba - Lemhi. a Mormon post, which he had visi 
eized on its. made, and it resulted in a great “scoop” of several years before and which he believed to 
Deg thn eect for the Herarp. i is | 


within a few days’ travel. But they ( 
; - themselves in a country luxuriant with th 
LIN THE NEZ PERCES’ COUNTRY, — 
| Otve . Howard, General Miles, the 
nas 


we _ One of the minor features of that brilliant. 
ae ; : ‘blunder of. American diplomacy—the Bering 
; ' sea tribunal—was the special finding by which } 
| the question of damages for the seizure by the 

nited States of certain British sealing ves- 


Ln 


vegetation of the plains and as deserted of habi 
ta fon ae we pes Sy The gene Saas 
. j killed off by the Nez Perces and the alr w 1 
General EeEhae eo midisturhed by rhe fight ofa bird. The coy: 
ET _ knowledge o Ba is = 2 
] was sent b 
when tha 


onely fields was not to b 


starving mén became ulspe 

1 ndured four days of thts_ 1] 
when the sun broke out one morn 

@ lines ofthe adobe built post of Fort 
Under this fresh encouragement they 
crawled onward until the place was reached. 
There the bitterest of all disappointments 
awaited them. When within calling distance 
| Healy ratsed his weak voice. There was no an- |) 
swer, and when finally they reached the post 
“not 2 sign of habitation was found save the 
empty adobe houses on either side of a grass 
“grown road. The post had been deserted two 
‘years before. A prairie dog would have been a 
welcome companion then. 
At that point of their jou 
Tmytely gave out. They la 
sert roadway, too weak to move further. | 
Driscoll’s mind had become partiaby toe 
Bostwick was raving mad, but too far gone to 
. violence, and Perkins and Healy, though 
‘Sane, were too exhaustéd to travel another foot. 
‘The last hope seemed gone. Healy saw Driscoll 
Took at Bostwick and then raise his revolver for 
~@ last shot. 
~ “What are you going to do?’ asked Healy. 
Fil] him and eat him,’’ Driscoll answered in | 
mianiac’s voice, pointing to Bostwick. 
““No,.”? said Healy. ‘We haye got to die, but 
ye will die like men,” and he reached over and 
yrenching the reyo 


sh 
Lemhi. 


wney the men com- 
id down in. the de- 


lver from Driscoll, threw it 
far that Driscoll could not crawl to it, 
lying in a bunch, and Perkins 
< when Healy heard a 
zen men ride into the 
ith Jack Mendenhall, now living at Boze- 
Mont., at the head. They were coming 
@ mountains with a pack train, and had 
d the post barely in time to save the lives 
aly. Driscoll and Bostwick. Perkins died 
m sufferings of the nine days of starvation. 
ick was killed afterward by the Mountain 
, and Driscoll was reported to have heen 
in a barroom row at Salt Lake. The fabled 
eof gold was never found, though diggings 

he Salmon River country were discovered 
id are now being worked. 


ee he men were 
become unconscious, 
ut, and saw a half do 


THE FAMOUS RIDE, 

But the despatches must go, and there was no! 
time to be lost and there were no relays ar, 
ranged. An army. officer’s horse was hastily) 
found, and Healy, with the despatches in. his) 
hat, was flying away over coule and plain in the’ 
dark of the night. At daybreak a good part of 
the 160 miles of road to ort Benton, had been 
knocked off, und horse and rider were both 
weary. A freighter was found in the nick of{ 
tlme, and Healy stepped long enough to shift 
his saddle to a -mountnin bred Cayuse and was) 
away again. The trail over the plain. was dry | 
and good, but in the coules it was hard riding, | 
and in thet afternoon Healy began to feel a 
wrenching pain in his back! He stopped only 
long enough to drink at the mountain streams, | 


¢ 


eating hard tack and dried venison as he rode! | 


+ along. 

At Twenty-eight Mile Spring he made : | 
exchange of horses with a ranchman, Rey mek 
there to the Manas he sped forward as fast as| 
his tough little horse would earry him. é His, 
legs had become stiffened and seemed set in the! 
saddle iike a vise, while the sand from the plains) 
burned in his eyes until his vision became partly 
distorted. In precisely twenty-four hours from 
his start he was climbing over the hill into Fort 
Benton. The horse staggered with his weight 
up to his house and fell over on the ground { 

After a hot bath and a bite to eat Healy Was) 
again in the saddle on a finely bred horse to! 
make the run to Helena on the old stage road 
He slept in the saddle, giving the horse free 
rein and leaning over on his neck. Another! 


ON SITTING BULL’S TRAIL. 

ting Bull had made his flight to Can- 

4 a the government determined to settle the 
ged question for good by persuading Bull to 

aon to the Sioux reservation in Dakota sat | 


_ 


a 
fter Sit 


d 


id a life of peace, General Terry, who was at 
rt Benton, Mont., at that time, was selected 
or this mission, and he chose Healy to assist 
Phe late Jerome Tillotson was sent by 
Yew York Hpratp to report the negotia- 
and went with General ‘Terry, Healy and! 
scort to Hort Walsh, N. W. T., where the 
ence was to be held. Colonel Cordin, Adju-- 
General Smith and Major Fremont were in 
party. At the British line they were met 
he Canadian mounted police and escorted to 
. It was a dangerous trip, for the Sioux 
encamped near the post, and nobody could 
whether under the leadership of Sitting 
hey. would, not make an attack on the 
; feneral Terry did not know how they 
@ be received, but Healy’s sharp eyes soon 
: overed a plot of insult, in which he insists 
A Major Walsh was a prime mover. 
a Sitring Bull had met before in Mon- 
| The scout was known to the Sioux as 
anther-That-Walks-In-the-Night,’’ and  Sit- 
¢ Bull had declared that when he had Healy's) 
Dp at his belt he would have a war feast. 
And Healy was quite as anxious for Bull’s hide. 
He told Mr. Tillotson that he would drop Bull} 
ane proceedings at Fort Waish were} 
e 


ouncil was held in one of the post build- 
There were present, besides General 
and his staff, Major Walsh, Colonel Me- 
od and Major Irving, of the mounted police. 
\jor Walsh had told General Terry to offer 
hand to the Indians as a sign of peace, but 
y had seen the Major talking to the In- 
s, and from the look of satisfaction on his 
‘and the scornful looks «f the Indians the 
concluded that there was fun ahead. 
meral Terry stood at the door when the In- 
scame in. At the table near him were the 
her officers, the HreraLp correspondent, the 
erpreter, and Healy with a six-shooter in his 
nd for instant use. When Sitting Bull came 
General Terry offered his hand. The Sioux 
threw himself back and wrapped his hand 
under his blanket, and with a look that pre- 
‘Juded all possibility of peace he glanced about 
he room and saw Healy. The lines of his face 
rly twisted with hatred, and if a gun had been 
thin reach the conference would have turned 
tragedy right there. 
fter Bull came Gall and Spotted Eagle in full 
r dress. Like the big chief, they spurned 
neral Terry's offer to shake hands. The cli- 
max of insult was reached when a fat, greasy, 
rty squaw followed the chiefs. To bring a 
w to a council is the deadliest insult that an 
an can offer to his enemy. General Terry 
unmoved and calmly announced his mis- 
Sitting Bull replied, rejecting all offers 
telling how his people had been driven from 
e corner to anot 
turn fo their good friends in Canada. Finally 
Ss Squaw arose to speak, and then Bull and Gail 
hed aloud. Healy turned to’ the HmRALD 
espondent and said :— 
roing to kill Sitting Bull to-night.” 
Will be hanged sure if you do,’’ said Mr. 
lotson. 


T 


nted police in Canada can’t catch me.” 
the meantime the several newspaper cor- 


ws. Healy was asked how long it would take 
m to carry the Hpratp’s despatches to 


ena. 
*Porty-eighc hours,’’ he said. 
feon't do it in three days,’’ said General 
will, and will take the news of Sitting 
nil’s death, too,’ suid Healy. 
‘ other correspondents had arranged for 
ers to take their news to Canadian tele- 
oh offices. Healy had picketed his thorough- 
1 horse outside the post, and, rifle in hand, 
until he could find: Sitting Bull alone, 
ndians were. permitted to wander about 
nildings as theypleased. He finally found 


eS until they were obliged { 


will take ten minutes’ start and all of the. 


nondents were preparing for the race for | 


horse was found at the end of sixty 
the ride down the Prickly Pear Cann he 
made on schedule time. The last thirty miles 
was the hardest fight. A good horse was found 
at a stage station, and Healy, so sore that he 
could hardly move, was lifted into the saddle 
His head grew dizzy as he struck the Prickly 
j ear V alley and saw the Hghts of Helena twink- 
ling in the distance, but he braced himself with 
a drink for one last effort, and-in an hour the 
plucky horse and pluekier rider were flying 
down the old diggings, around the corner of 
towering Mount. Helena, and down again over) 
the sharp foothills that mark the sides of the| 
gulch ane Ero ee street. ae ; 
le sleepy telegraph operator heard a shout 
ufside and opened the window i Be | 
Well?” he asked) hes | 
gibi’ news for the N 
yelled a yoiée, and through the window 
flying bundle. The’ exw inchnte 7 the Hee 
had an exclusive report of the council three days 
before at Fort Walsh, and Healy had made the 
greatest ride in the Northwest, Oe 
» : j 
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Brave Efforts of an Old Bird ave Her 


Young from Capture. 


“Surgeon Bratton of the Corwin was an in- 
defatigable sportsman and ardent naturalist,” 
said Capt. C. A. Abbey to a New York Sun 4 
man while referring to a cruise of the United |} 
States revenue steamer he commanded in 
Bering sea, ‘‘The Corwin’s anchor had not 
fairly dropped in Atka harbor before he spied 
a nest of eagles upon a high rock that stands |, 
like the blasted trunk of some tremendous tree |, 
at the entrance of the harbor. With four men 
in a boat and armed with his fowling piece he 
started at the earliest possible moment to cap- 
ture the eaglets. 

“From the boat he shot one of the parent 
birds as it wheeled low above him, and took it 
aboard. The other did not leave the nest, and 
the doctor found that he must climb for if. 
Nothing daunted, he landed ‘at the base and 
began to scale the cliff, which was sixty feet 
high and very precipitous. After a long and 
laborious struggle upward, and with serious 
doubts whether he would be able to retrace 

| his steps, he reached the summit. At his com- 
ing, the old bird flew away, and the doctor’s 
delighted gaze rested upon two fine young 
eagles, almost of an age to fly, left’ behind in 
| the nest. He pressed forward to secure them, 

“But in anticipating an easy capture he had 
reckoned without his host. The old bird had 
gone up in the air only to get a better field of 
operations for an attack on the intruder. As 
the doctor reached for the young eagles they }) 

-yaised their heads in a scream of protest. A }| 
louder scream from behind rang in his ears as 
the old bird struck his shoulder, knocking his 
hat off with a blow of her beak, clawing into 
his back with her talons and giving some part- 
ing thumps with her wing as he at length suc- 
ceeded in shaking clear of her. As she rose in | 
the air and swung around making ready for 
another dart, the doctor fired both barrels of 
his fowling piece, with the result of only 
scattering a few feathers. 

“The shot, however, had the effect of send- 
ing her upward, and the doctor turned again 
to the capture of the young eagles, As he 
reached again toward the nest the first squall 

| of her offspring brought the old one down on 
| him again with arush, The doctor had neg- 
| lected to reload his fowling piece, but using it 
as a club he again beat the eagle off. He then 
loaded the gun and tried to bring her down, 
without effect. j Wee! 
. “This fight between man and bird lasted an 


A FIG 


| 


marksman his 
_ the indomita 
pended all his ammunition 
‘assistance from the boat. 
responded and climbed to th 
carrying boat-stretchers as. 
way the doctor was enabled 
young eagles while the m 
tent hay the Oe one. Bee SN 2 ae Vet 

“They succeeded in warding off her attacks | 
during their descent and ee their Pec 
safely into the boat. The old eagle still | 
hovered over them, swooping down and | 
screaming, but not risking the’chances of 
another attack against forces so superior, The 
young birds were taken aboard the Corwin 
ana adapted themselves contentedly to their |, 
hew quarters, where they grew rapidly in size. 
Their wings at the time of the capture meas- 
ured three feet from tip to tip, and those of 
the old one that was killed measured six feet | 
and four inches.”’ 
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Tt is regarded as very singular that the séc- | 
retary of state and the secretary of the treas- | 
ury in dealing with the fur-sealing investige- 
tion and in arranging the‘ regulations with | 
Great Britain for the protection of the seals in 
Bering sea have studiously avoided consulting 
Justice Harlan, Senator Morgan and the 
counsel of the United States before the recent 
Paris tribunal. And it is equally singular 
that they should endeavor to discredit the 
opinions and recommendations of these gentle- 
men, who have given the subject their most 
serious attention for the last two or three 
years, Secretary Gresham has asked con- 
gress to appropriate $425,000 to pay claims | 
which the representatives of the United 
States at Paris have repeatedly denounced as 
fraudulent, and Secretary Carlisle seems to be | 
guided in his poliey on the seal question by 
“Prof.”? Henry W. Elliott, who was the chief 
support and mainstay of the counsel for the | 
British government before the tribunal. Mr. | 
Elliott is a myster¥; no one seéms to know 
what relation he holds tothe Bering sea con- |! 
trovyersy. He seems to’ have jumped into the 
case as & volunteer witness, and is devoting 

| his entire time to diserediting the former 

' policy of this government and in giving advice 
to the secretary of state and the secretary of 
the treasury. 


Mr. Elliott lives in Cleveland, O., when he 
is home, and teaches drawing in an art school, 
He was at one time a special agent of the 
treasury in the Aleutian islands, was after- 
ward an employéof the Alaska Commercial 
company, and then for two or three years was 
engaged in making illustrations for the re- || 
ports of the Smithsonian institution and the 
geological survey. 

In 1890 he visited the séal islands again, and 
offered to the secretary of state and the secre- | | 
tary of the treasury an elaborate report, giv- | | 
ing his theories and opinions on the subject, | ; 
but it was rejected. Up to that time he 
had been a very ardent admirer of Mr. Blaine, 
but immediately thereafter became his bitter 
enemy and assailant. When this gov ent 
refused to adopt his recommendat{ Rag gaa 

ublish his report he furnished copies 0 oy 

he newspapers and to the counsel of Great 
Britain before the Paris tribunal. The latter 
seized upon it as a valuable windfall, and 
made Mr. Elliott, their’ chief witness, em- 
phasizing the fact that he was an American 
and formerly an official of the United States 
government. Mr. Phelps of Vermont, formerly 
minister to England, in discussing Mr. Elliott’s 

' testimony before the tribunal, said: 

“There was a violent competition at Washing- 
ton over the renewal of the [sealing] lease, and 
the new company |the North American Com- 
mercial company] got it away from the old 
company and Mr. Elliott's side |The Alaska 
Commercial company] was defeated. and imme- j} 
diately after—that is to say. within two or three | 
months—he made his appearance on the islands. 
Then what took place? For the first time in the 
world he discovered that the virility of the herd 
was being destroyed by the business of over- 
driving. This discovery of Mr. Elliott's was an 
pees on the administration of the new com- 

y.”’ 

Senator Morgan in his opinion at the arbi- 
tration triburfal says: 

“T know the Mr. Elliott Whom the British gov- 
ernment has dibbed ‘professor.’ I have respect 
for his character and sprightliness. Heisa 
painter in water colors of no mean pretensions 
but his use of color does not.stop with his can- 
vas. It enters into all he says, and makes him 
too vivid and enthusiastic for a safe reliance on 

poems of measurement, statistics and cold 

Mr. Elliott has been in Washington almost 
constantly since the decision of the Boring 
sea tribunal, but no one knows who em- 
ays him for his very active servi 
day and 
nti 


itching seals 
States 
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ecretary Gresham 
calling attention to their fraudulent 
\character and the evidence against them, 
\the latter insisted that it would be economy 
|for the United States to pay them without 
‘further question, and has informed congress 
that, in his opinion, it would cost more than 
| $425,000 to ascertain their actual merits, which 
he has already agreed to pay the British min- 
ister. This statement illustrates how ignorant J 
Secretary Gresham is of the records and prec- 


% | edents of the department over which he pre- 


sides and how reckless he is in his statements, 
even in official communications to congress. 
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A SPLENDID TRIBUTE. 
An Alaskan Mountain Numed After 
Lieut. Emmerich of the Navy. 
Few Americans have such a_ splendid 
memorial as that which. has been chosen 
by the officers of the coast survey to im- 
mortalize the excellent qualities of the late 
Lieut. Charles F. Emmerich of the United 
States navy, who died in California. last 
year. Lieut. Emmerich was executive offi- 
cer of the steamer Hassler, which took a 
surveying party to Alaska during the sea- 
son of 1893, and endeared himself to every 
member of the ship’s company. ‘When the 
news of his death reached the city last year 
the officials of the survey determineg to 
honor his memory by naming for him one 
of the peaks that had been discovered dur- 
ing the trip that he helped to make so pleas- 
ant. "To note this fact the following letter 
was sent by Mr. J. F. Pratt, who was chief 
of the party, to Mrs. Catherine C. Emmer- 
ich of this city, Lieut. Emmerich’s mother: 
“T inclose a photograph of ‘Emmerich 
mountain,’ one of the most conspicuous 
peaks on the west side of the head of Chil- 
kat inlet, Alaska. This mountain is 6,940 
feet high, and was so named by the mem- 
bers of the coast survey party engaged in 
that locality on the international boundary 
between Alaska and British America dur- 
ing the past season in honor of your son, 
in thankful remembrance of the good-fel- 
lowship and many attentions shown them 
while he was the executive officer of the 
coast survey steamer Hassler.” 
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tev. Albin Johnsqg of ¥akutat, 
Wpure'iased a cow some tin.e ago and’ 
yhud her shipped to bim at tl at point 
Jit was the first the natives there bad 
Jever seen, and when she was lundce 
|tley rau for their hves; some of then: § 
[climbed trees to escape the terrible) 
Janima), Some of his mission clil-| 
| 1 en came to hm and stated solemn-| 
4)y thag they could not stay in the 
| Llome any longer if he was going t | 
Fkeep that animal there.  Mhcy -al | 
soon @isgovered that the beast vase, 


| harmless, ard became reconeied, 
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VALASKA CHILDREN 


: in the Far Northwest 


teresting. Aside from the reports issued 


is ae) 


tg oh BO i | 
‘the Government Has Done 


‘Givilize Unole Sam's Obildren 


Territory. 


Alaska, so far as the popular notion : 
goes, is almost an unknown territory. 
Tt is for that very reason unusually in-| 


py the Government there is little infor- 
mation available regarding that region 
of icé and snow. The estimated school 
population of Alaska is between 8000 | 
and 10,000. Of this number 1984 were 
registered in thirty-one schools. The 
Government supported ™ sixteen day : 
schools at an expense of $20,000, and fif- Re 


teen ‘contract schools, with an enroll- Revenue ee ea ae Moored to =| 
u Wie y “a fj ‘i 2 Sea. a 
ment of 1136, were supported jointly by ea beaienbesarsire sme % 


the Government and the missionary A striking illustration a the depres 
societies of the Presbyterian, Moravian, ing effect of being alone n such a re-} 
Hpiscopal, Methodist, Congregational- || 810m 6 furnished by Mr. W. T. Lopp,” 


the teacher at Cape Prince of Wales] 
ath ear acanes Rare NS ae contract school. For some months he 


Churches. In the contract Schools be-}| - 1. ine only English-speaking person in 
sides the day pupils were 348 oR oar a wide section of country./ In the Spring. 
pupils. These latter were | clothovs || of 1992 a native family that had Beem 
housed, fed and taught. The sip off 300 miles to a trading post returned, 
are espn Lu ely Pea pa bringing with them a cory ih 
a 200 a lamba YZ 5 “!i obey commands given in English. e 
dening and the suse of cattle. The girls | loneliness, had been so great that Mr. 
mere taught cooking and other HOWE || Lopp would visit that dog vagy 
> y gates or the companionsh i mal 
aig pres petia cane ic aplnne te mage that had once heard he es L 
Se OR Sanaa y os Y SO-)| cuage. Last season a be was o- 
yeaah sie iy Co is the statistical|} \igea for this school, which a Ss 
statemen oe gases ; lighted the people. In ctober, 
There are, however, many incidents of ever, the teacher was waited upon 


/ 


SWEDISH EVANGELICAL UNION MISSION, YAKUTAT, ALASKA 
a sorcerer, who requested him “not 1 
ring the bell, as the spirits inf 
him that its noise would prevent 
people from successfully hunting fo 
and seals. But as white foxes ¥ 


life in the schools and at the stations ]} 
ialong the coast which possess 4 _Fo- |} 
|mantic interest. A man never realizes | 
the magnitude of the power which fal 
i pe nine ee DG ne renee Heh Vettocn than, ever, the rin 
im-} ‘ 10t seem to have an 
the Russian purchase and finds ee effect. ‘The shoan tenpeea eal 
alia AMEE ea rR on October to, May at Cape Paige of 1 
me 2 ; : ras oa. : 
political machination. If he is. the vic- Dae Seen in Pe and 
itim of violence no one is there to} that five of the’ men were ania 
lavenge him, and his fate simply goes ‘a trip by dog sleds Berseatiaaaa 
on record, to be reported a year or two raya S hr 
jlater at® Washington. , At the -Kosoriffsky»eontesennan pel 
It is not an entirely roseate picture/}| Roman Catholic mission on the’ 
which is drawn by Dr. Jackson, and, River, the teachers Sa ‘sister 
after reading it, a person begins to ap-| Ann. There is a lates paadliine , 
‘preciate the sacrifice which the mis-|established in 1888. The attendance w 
|sionaries and teachers make who go to|75 in 1891. The pupils made Sood 
| Alaska. The native Eskimo, to begin }brosress because they were separated) 


l ebds "PR ; from their parents. The girls 
'with, has a prejudice against schools, taught to wash, iron, sew and coolant 


and the sorcerers of that race use thelt |the “boys carpentering, _blacksmi 
influence to keep the children away. jand gardening. The Sisters also conduc 
Then the majority of these people aré|ed.a day school for 40 pupils. They d 
kept busy either hunting or fishing to not progress as rapidly as those in tl 
provide a supply of food. The caribou boarding school, as they were less und 


often migrates far into the interior, and ie tlet oe tag cttet en 
the hunter must tramp long distances necessity of securing tone ‘ 


over fields of ice and snow in search of The Bethel boarding school is 
game. One charactepistic of the north-' Moravian mission, with John H. 
ern Eskimo is that he is unaccustomed buck as teacher. Hach pupil is provi 
to commit anything to memory for fu- at the expense of the school with 


jsuits of clothes, a fur cap, a pair 
ture use, and consequently does not make! 41" sin mittens, lined with wool, 


a brilliant scholar at once. His idea 1s\ two or three pairs of fur boots per ¥ 
contained in the expression ‘‘to-morrow The diet at table consists of d 
will be another day.’ In spite of this) salmon, frozen fish and game, 
tendency to procrastinate the Eskimo tea, sugar, beans, and salted salm 
at Point Barrow ‘seem to haye a desire In the Spring the .boys are allowe 


> _ go to the mountains and trap for 
to learn English. One of the great hin- his gives them experience and h 


drances to the civilization of these na- them earn a portion of their living 
tives is the liquor smuggled in by a few Metlakahtla, in Southeast Alaska. 
whalers. The greater portion of the’ described as a model settlement. 
whaling fleet is opposed to the introduc-lishing under the care of the v 
tion of liquor, but there are always a missionary, William Duncan. | 
few captains who elude the revenue are 100 neat frame houses in 


‘ : . The output of the salmon 4 
officers» and deal out a bottle here an iS teeth to pe 
‘th , year was 6000 case 
‘there for the purpose of inducing rhe also contains a saw and pla 

worse. __ ees) mill, which turns out all the | 


s 


‘in that vicinity. A to 


“ote th \ place: “Metlakahtla is truly ‘the 


--full ization of the missionaries’ 138 

dréa of aboriginal restoration. The 

ehureh .ds architecturally pretentious 

and can seat 1200 persons. It has a 7 
belffy. and spire, vestibule, gallery - E ’ 


across the front, groined arches and) 
pulpit carved by hand, organ and choir, 
Brussels carpet in the aisles, stained 
slass windows, and all the appoint- 
ments and embellishments of a first- 
Class Sanctuary; and it is wholly native 
handiwork. The dwelling houses are 
@at and attractive. They have: in- 
‘closed flower gardens and macadamized N 
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sidewalks, ten feet wide along the en- 
tire street. The women weave cloth for 
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arments, and the people dress tasteful- Ze 

y in modern garb.”’ AI 

Meee are three public schools in the ESTE 

KRdiak district of Alaska, the popu- 
jation being Russian  creoles, The WHALING Ya 
teachers report the children bright and 


willing to.learn English. Much the WATERS 
game report comes from the public 
schools in the Sitka district. The sala- 
ries of public school” teachers range 
from $720 to $1000 per annum. The first 
Government appropriation to establish 
schools in Alaska was made in 1884. The 
amount was $25,000. Since that time the 
amount has been increased to $50,000 
iper annum, ; 

An interesting feature of Mr. Jack- 
S0m’s report is his own account of per- 
Sonal experiences in reaching Alaskan 
Stations. He started early in May, 1892, 
on the U. S. S. Bear, Captain M. A. 
Healy commanding, for his Summer’s 
work. He stopped at Unalaska and then 
roceeded to the seal islands. At St. 

atthew’s Island a party of three had 
been left the previous Winter to hunt 
Polar bear. Captain Healy found one 
Waiting to be rescued. Barly in June 
Wavarin, Siberia, was visited, but the 
Surf was too heayy to warrant land- c 
ing, so it was not possible to secure Pa 
a load of reindeer. St. Lawrence Island) ey 
Was visited. Then another attempt was 
made to reach Asia, and the steamer So, 

Bie caught Le ge gue vetee forced = 

@ir way out after being kept prisoners 768 : | 
three Gavs. Clear water was reached Ae Mek 153 148 143 738 733 | 
dune 16 off Kadiak Island. It was not 
possiple to reach Cape Prince of Wales} 
Sehsol, and the Bear proceeded to Golo- 
Vin Bay and opened communication with 
the miners. At.this point a flying trip 
‘was made to St. Michael, where the 
teachers, missionaries and traders along 

the great Yukon River were waiting for 

@ annual vessel and supplies from San 
. | Francisco, | 

) The arrival of the river steamer Arc-| 

tic from-up the Yukon, 2000 miles, bring-| 
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fing missionaries and traders, is the greai| 
) @vent of the year at St. Michael. It is} 
| Met by the ocean steamer St. Paul from| 
$an Francisco, and for a week or two! 
this little settlement is the scene of 
bustling activity. The furs of all North- 
@€rm and Central Alaska are gathered 
here for shipment to market, and the 
provisions and trade goods of civiliza- 
tien for the coming year are brought up 
for distribution in the interior. It is a 
euadee gathering, the only one of the 
kind that now takes place in the United 
States. From Fort Selkirk, 2000 miles 
up the river, comes Mr. Harper, a pio- 
gneer trader who has been in that region 
twenty years, Business is so brisk that 
"he proposes to establish a branch store 
| 200 miles farther up stream. 
: In the United States Postal Guide is 


GROUP OF NORTON SOUND NATIVES, ST. MICHAEL, a 


set 


“Eskimo, Schoolgirl, Point Barrow, Alaska 
; Vaking Lessons in Cooking. ’ 
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and give fhe hardy . 
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Alaska als neues Touriftersiel, 


: Alle Welt wei, welde entzitcenden Naturjdhinal 


Heiter dad mit Vorliebe fo benannte , Land ver Mitter- 
nadtjonne’’, Norwegen, mit feinen Ajord3 und Fields 
uns bieten fann. ber dab auch nach einem faum qez 
nannten Sroenwintel, unter freilich nicht hibern Breite- 
qraden, aber bet einem fajt polaren Klima frablice 
Reifegefellfdhaften, 3u denen das fchine Gefhlecht einen 
ftarfen Brocentjag beijteuert, ihre Schritte fenfen finn: 
ten, das erfcheint faum glaublich. Das Wunderland ijt 
die vont nordamerifanijden Continent in den nordifden 
Polartreis hineinragende Halbinjel Wlasta, der wah- 
tend der drei Sonmmermonate mit allem Comfort der 
Neuen Welt ausgerititete Dampfer jabhrlic) Taufende vow 
Bejudern von San Francisco aus zufithren, 

So findig wie der Yantee ijt eben faum fonft nod 
jemand auf der Welt. WLS er den Rufjen 304, Mill, 
fiir Das nur von wenigen Sndianerhorden und Sstimos. 
bewobhnte Gebiet bezablte, meinte man, die Fijdheret und: 
der Hobbenfang famen den Ameritanern rect theuer zu 
jtehen. Wher die Crtragnijje beider, infonderheit des 
Ladhsfangs, fteigerten fic) von Jahr zu Jaber, in gleidem 
Mae auch die Srgebnijje der Goldvergwerfe, die uner- 
jhdpfliden Cistammern der Gletfcher liefern jede be- 
liebige Menge gu allen Yabhresseiten vem heifen Siiden, 
aus Dent Man gern i die erfrijdende, nervenftarkende 
mordijce Riible flieht. 
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Nirgends in der Welt fteigen die Gletider jo mitten 
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Aus Alaska: Amulette und Saubermittel der 


gegen Kranfheiten. 
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dur) madtige Waldungen unmittelbar an das Meer 
hinab. Qn einer Breite von 2800 Mitr. fallen fie in 
jcharfem Schnitt jteil zum Wafferfpiegel, in Baden und 
Binnen von 50 bis ju 76 Mtr. Hohe aufragend. Dte 
itille Mattiertache iit weithin belat mit riefiaen Broden, 
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der Gletjcher entjendet hat, leuchtend im dem wundervolljten Tiefblau | 
wie in dem jarteften Rojenroth. | 
Der Hauptort von Ulasta ijt Sitta auf einer der Snfeln des Wlerander= 
Archipels, ein Stadtehen von 1200 Cinwohnern, darunter 859 Jndtaner | 

| und 31 Chinejen, denn die Angebsrigen des Himmlijden Reide3 haben | 
| fich auch fdhon in diejem Srdemmintel zu mehrern Tanjenden eingefunden. 
| Die Hauptmafje der faumt 32000 Geelen jtarfen Bevslferung UAlastas be- 
fteht aus Sndianern, die awd er, um in ihrer eigenen Bilderjprade ju 
reden, ,,jebnell gegen Sonuenuntergang den Schatten-ihver Vater guctlen’’. 
' Unter rujfifder Herrjdhaft sablten ote ef Stamme der Thlintiten nocd an 
30000 Rape, der Cenjus von 1890 hat nur 4739 nadhgewiejen. 
Mit der alten, wenn auch roher, jo doc naturgemapern Lebenswerje 
fdheint aud die Lebenstraft gu jdwinden. Reinen pacendern Gegenjas 
zwijchen fonft und jest tdnnen wir vorfithren als das im jiingjten niid- 
| ternften Holzbaujtil aufgefithrte Haus cines Hauptlings und die davor ers 
' richteten, funjtvoll gefdnigten Holzidulen mit den ,,Totem3’’ der Bewobhner, 
den Handzeichen, deren fid) die Hauptlinge ftatt der Namensunterjdrift 
bedienen. Gie bejtehen meijt in einem roben Bilde. de3 Thieres, von dem 
jie den Namen tragen. Uuf unjerer Abbiloung jehen wir die Saule eines 
tling3 und jeiner Frau. Die des Mannes it gefrint mit dejjen 


rathiifte, die den Gut, dad Adelsjeiden, inigt, ber Ibe ‘weiter unter 
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“SOL ber Cc 


3 


Aus Ulaska: Gefchnitte Holsfaulen eines Jndianerhauptlings und feiner Fran, 


ijt dad Totem feiner Mutter. Wuf der Saule der Frau fit ett Aoler, | 
bas Cotent™ ihres Stammes, die Kréte am dup xeigt, Dab ihre Families 
einen beriihmten Medicinmann ju den Shrigen sablt. ; a 
Bei der arztlicen Praxis fpielt die Geijterbejdworung ere widhtige 
Rolle. Denn alle Krankheiten betradtet man nicht als dte nattirlichen 
Folger einer Stirung de3 menjdliden Organismus urd) verte 
Lebensiveije, man fiibrt fie vielmehr auf die Cinwirtung bojer Geifter 
suri, Sie fern 3u halten, dienen die Masten aut unjerent Bilde fowre 
das um den Hals getragene, aus Knoden gejdnibte Digitrden, 
Aber e3 find nidt nur Crholung und Vergniigen fucende Lou 
deren frohlide Fahrten uns-da3 abgelegene Gebiet naher bringett. Mit 
amerifanijder Freigebigteit hat vor Jabresfrift die Union wie Oe 
dijdhe Regierung einen grofen Stab wiflern{daftlic gefdutter ae 
entjandt, um das Grenggebiet swijden_ den herder Staaten jut a 
foridensund die Grenge fejtzulegen. Die Crgebnijje find ibercal Oe 
und fiir die Vereinigten Staaten nad) jeder Ridtung bith K 
friedigende gewejen. . Wenn die Yankees fic) nid)t ant Ende 
dod bedriidt fiihlen, dab nun HSE epee oes ee 
tor ifas 3 6 r als der machtigite « 
tordamerifas 3zugebdrt, dab ihr als 0 a Bsa mtr. 


Nordens bisher betradtete Ntount Clias tre 
Se enti ‘chem Sebrek 
an unt 457 Mtr. iberragt wird! 


pon dent nur 43 Rilomtr. norddjtlid) auf canadi 
eaenen Mount Loo 


ified. 


. 


: many . people are going into the 
son country in Alaska that the post- 

general is being petitioned to- 
ish a mail route from Juneau 


; open |) 
tly to enable them to iuiredes 
. © interior, and indications point | 
‘Much larger emigration to the | | 

thines as the season advances. _[} 


pa ee 


; ‘The Problem of Alaska. 
Federal Government has at ast 
| to its duty of establishing a 
mrishiction over the anomalous | 
Territory, and it is high time) 
“Jawmakers at Washington: 
rouse themselves to a more mod-, 
tion of the Alaska preblem. The 
ing condition of the great North- 
n Territory is far from conducive 
to its;own or the Union’s best. 
e. Alaska has to-day. virtually) 
pice at the Capital. Whether or 
sre should be any national repre- 
n still remains a dubious ques- 
‘butit may not be unwise to grant 
can white citizens ‘a release from 
alien officesholders who have been 
administering. its local govern 
’ “The Tlinkit, the Aleut and the 
mo,” a recent critic has indig- 
- declared, “the salmon, the seal 
» reindeer of Alaska have all 
islated for. The white citizen 
awaits his turn.” 
history of Federal sentiment in. 
to its valuable Russian annexa-| 
since the transference in Oc- 
67, will without doubt surprise | 
eyery American. Ten years of 
@ gatrisons, two years without sol- 
rs a8 a customs district, an uprising 
e settlers against the Sitkan na- 
hich nearly culminated in a Brit-:| 
ate, and several years of 
ment from a .man-of-war 
ablishment of a sort of 


"years it was even proposed to attach 
Alaska, as a sort’ of penal colony, or | 


Masta: Dor Takualotichor 
civil government in 1884. During these 


American Siberia, toe Washington Ter- | 
ritory. and General McDowell, a former 
commander of the Army Department of. 
the Pacific, ‘actually. tecommended that 
che whole of Alaska should be given. | 
away to get rid of.a nutsance. And to- - 
day, despite the gold mines and the sal- 
“mon fisheries, which have yielded at 
least $16,000,000, there is not a mili- 
tary post in the territory. The Govern- 
ment has never made a geological or 
topographical survey of the country. 
There’ is only ome: lighthouse ‘on. the / 
whole coast, and jo. telegraphie, com 
aunication with thé rest of the world 
At this moment hundreds 


\remtraing (oak i Sy aehawea et 
| How long should Congress allow this. 
j disgraceful state of things to jast- in a 


country which by treaty shé proimised 
“all the rights, advantages and immuni- 
‘ties of citizens of the United States” 
‘and “to maintain and protect in the 
free enjoyment of liberty, property and 
religion.” The existing condition would 
be wrong even for a mere fishing and 
mining country, but Alaska has a possi- 
ble great future as an agricultural do- 
main, Major Powell, formerly of the 
United States Geological Survey, in a 
recent report to Congress computed the 
area of tillable land in Southeastern 
Alaska at 1500. square miles—a tract 
larger than. the State of Rhode Island. | 
Along the shores of Cook Inlet, the 
penmsula and adjacent islands, he has 
found 5000 additional square niiles of 
cultivable soil. IE: ime Sa 

The colonization of Alaska will never 
be possible under the laws as they now 
exist. Not even titles to land in Alaska 
could be procured until three years ago: 
and since the operation of the Land law. 
of 1891 only a paltry amount of purchase | 
money has been received by the Land | 
Office. As land can neither be bought 
nor pre-empted, immigration is virtually 
prohibited. Only a more civilized juris-. 
diction in Alaska and Federal guarantee. 
of law and order will make attractive. 
settlement, even when proper Jand in- 
ducements are offered. Let the United 
States return to Secretary Seward’s 
policy. In Europe, between the’ same 
parallels of latitude as Alaska, there 
dwells a population of 20,000,000. people. 


The population in Alaska in 1890 was 
eae ee ih 4 i. ; Cn ian (b% 5 


“militia. He is now engaged in the genera] | 


) Many of your readers, but it is true, and 
| happens every day, | oi a SS a cee 
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INDIANS OF ALASKA. 


Srories or Turie Many Querr Customs AnD 
TRAITS. 


Colonel Sol. Rapinsky, of Chilk at, Alaska 
arrived in Portland a few days ago on a busi- 
ness and pleasure trip. Ten years ago Mr. 
Rapinsky was a prominent merchant of 
Salem, and an officer of the Oregon State 


merchandise business in Chilkat, and is also 
Postmastor of that far-off trading post. Chil- | 
kat is the last stopping place on the road to | 
Yukon mines. No regular mail is received | 
there, and very often a native travels down 
the river 100 miles in a canoe for mail. 

‘‘There are three canneries in Chilkat,” he 
said, ‘‘and during the fishing season about 350 
whites and 300 natives are employed there. In 
the winter the population decreases to about 
30 whites and 200 natives. A mile across the | 
Chilkat peninsula is located the Haines mis- |) 
sion of the Presbyterian church. The Rey.W. || 
Warne is the minister, and is also Government || 
teacher. He is doing much good for that sec- 
tion of the country.”’ 

In speaking of the customs of the natives, 
Colonel Rapinsky said:— . 

“Marriage among the natives is a strange 
ceremony, if it may be called aceremony. The 
women are bought, prices ranging from ten to 
one hundred blankets, according to their 
beauty. That ends the proceeding. Blankets 
areastaple article, and are used instead of 
money. All monetary earnings: are invested 
in blankets, and when an Indian becomes the 
-possessor of more than $500 worth of blankets 
at $2 each, he sends an invitation to all his 
tribe to be present at the potlach or feast. 
When all have arrived he ascends a high 
scaffold with all his blankets and cuts them 
into strips about a foot wide, which he de- 
livers to each of his tribe, until his supply is 
exhausted. This is considered an honor, and 
it is their only ambition. to possess wealth to 
distribute among their tribes. Nearly all 
Indians have more than one wife. When the 
husband dies his possessions. revert to his 
relatives, not to his widows, and if. the de- 
ceased has nephews, they become the hus- 
bands of the widows. 

‘““When one Indian kills another the wife of 
the murdered man gees to his murderer and 
demands a penalty, which is paid by. his tribe 
giving so many blankets to the tribe to which 
the deceased belonged. ‘This is the cus- 
tomary way among the natives of settling a. 
murder, and a murder is an eyeryday occur- 
rence. The Government at present has. three 
Indian policemen there—one for each of the 
three tribes. When an Indian is killed’ by a 
member of his own tribe the policeman be- 
longing to that tribe settles the matter by 
awarding so many blankets to the murdered 
man’s friends. When one belonging to another 
tribe is killed the Poucenias of that tribe goes to 
the policeman of the other and demands so 
many blankets. If his demand is not satisfied by 
the immediate deliyeryof the amount asked for, 
he and his escort kill the first man of the mur- 
derer’s tribe they find, whether he be the 
murderer or not. This may seem to 


lankets.’ When the required number of 
blankets is collected from the patient’s friends, 
the doctor dresses himselt in a peculiar man- 
ner, builds a bonfire, and makes Aig f for the 
work of driving away the devil which he 
claims is in his patient. 
‘After the patient is almost beaten to death 
by the doctor, the latter announces that the 
devil has taken his leave; “Should the patient 
grow worse, the doctor, after charging his 
friends as many blankets as they can get, goes 
into the forest and remains three days con- 
sulting his god, and then returns with the in- 
| formation that the patient is bewitched, and 
places the charge of bewitching him upon 
/some friendless native. Without ceremony, 
the friends of the sick man then seize and tie 
'the accused with the head drawn back as 
| far as possible without breaking the neck. 
| His hands are tied behind his back, and he is 
| then taken into a dark cellar and left in that 
condition for three days without food. Al- 
though the victim pleads for mercy and pro- 
tests his innocence, yet heis left there still 
unconscious, when it is expected an explana- 
tion will be made by him. In many cases 
| persons accused of such crimes are left alone 
| until death relieves them from suffering. This 
‘is not an unusual sight, and many a native } 
without friends has gone to his grave in this 
way. b 
In speaking of the first and only horse ever 
‘seen by the natives, Mr. Rapinsky said: “‘Some 
| time ago the missionary received a horse at 
Chilkat, and when the natives beheld the ani- 
| mal they took to the forest. Finally, when 
night came on and they were compelled to_re- 
| turn to their huts, they sent their old wives 
first, saying that if the horse ate them, they 
| would have their-young wivesleft. This is no 
joke, but itisa true story. All I have saidin 
| regard to the natives of Alaska may be seen 
almost any day. There is much to be done in 
| regard to bringing 
| world,’”! 
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ALASKA MUST BE PROTECTED, 


State of Washington Protests 
Against British Usurpation. 


Otymria, Wasn., March 7. The following 
resolution was adopted in the House yesterday 
and a copy will be sent to President Cleveland: 
Whereas, England, with her usual cupidit 
and avarice and pursuant to her time-honore 
| custom of attempting at all hazards to gain 

control of all newly-developed sources of 
| wealth, and to appropriate to her own benefit 
, the present and prospective commerce of the 
seas, whether rightfully or otherwise, has _as- 
serted claim to harbors, bays and_ inlets 
through which the greater portion of the com- 
merce and trade of and with the territory of 
Alaska must be carried on and which of right 
| belong to the United States; and 

Whereas, the United States will be robbed 

| and despoiledof the trade and commerce of a 
veritable empire and suffer diminution of the 
wealth with which nature has endowed said 
Territory if the policy and claims of Great 
Britain as aforesaid shall prevail; therefore 
| be it ay reqbapegul the House of Representatives 
of the State of Washington, the Senate concur- 

, ring, that our members of Congress be request- 
ed and our senators instructed to use all hon- 
orable means that the rightful claim of the 
United States relative to said harbors, bays 
nd inlets be scrupulously maintained and that 
nrne nivocal policy on the part of the United 
of oS) rela et ome in relation thereto be fully | 


CAPT. SHEPARD IS DEAD| 
| Wh : UTOuf~ 


Chief of the Revenue Marine a 
Victim of Pneumonia. 

| : + A575~ 

| POPULAR AND ERFICIENT OFFICER 


* 


revenue marine division. of the Treasury 
Department, died yesterday afternoon at 
5 o'clock at his home, 
| street northwest, in this city. 


“covery was abandoned Wednesday night. 
Yesterday afternoon, 
htight of severe Suffering, he died. Capt. 
|Shepard’s eldest son, 


/ house, and last night was too ill ‘to be in- 


|ard and his younger son were with the 
| captain at the time of his death. 


| building at 3 o’clock Sunday morning, long 
| after the cars had stopped running, he 


Alaska into the civilized | 


| command of the steamer McLane, 
tioned at Galveston, 


} at the time of his death. 


ard made a number of cruises in Alaskan 
waters, and under his orders to protect 


Capt. Leonard G. Shepard, chief of the 
1807. Nineteenth 
What had been thought originally to be 


merely a bad case of grip proved to be 
acute pneumonia, and all hope of his re- 


after a day and 


: 


Leonard, is also 
dangerously ill of pneumonia in the same 


formed of his father’s death. Mrs. Shep- 


The First Bureau Chief. 


Capt. Shepard was the first officer of the 
revenue marine to hold the position of 
chief of the bureau. His last illness was 
contracted in an effort to aid the super- 
annuated officers of the service. A bill to 
this end, which had been introduced main- 
ly through his efforts was pending in 
Congress a few days before adjournment. 
He was almost continually at the Capitol 
in behalf of the measure, and remained 
there till late in the night of the second” 
in the hope of securing its passage. Com- 
ing out from ‘fhe crowded and over-heated 


caught a severe cold. He paid no atten- 
tion to it, however, till the following Tues- 
day, when he was taken with a chill while 
at his desk in the office. It was at once 
evident that he was seriously ill, and he 
was taken to his home in a carriage by 
some of his brother officers. Dr. Busey 
and Dr. W. W. Johnston were called in, 
but medical attention was unavailing. 
Complete arrangements for the funeral 


| have not yet been made, but the services 


will be held on Saturday either at the 
home or at the Church of the Covenant, of 
which Capt. Shepard was a member. After 
the services the remains will be carried 
to Dorchester, Mass., where the inter- 
ment will be made in the family burial 
ground. 
His Life and Record. 

Capt. Shepard was born at Dorchester, 
Mass., November 10, 1846, and entered the 
service just after the close of the war. 
During the war he was in the volunteer 
service attached to one of the supply 
ships, and was present at the fight at 
Fort Fisher. He was promoted to the 
rank of second lieutenant in the Revenue 
Service March 29, 1869, and was made 


| first lieutenant the following year. His 
| commission to the grade of captain bears 


date of March 14, 1878. He was then in 
sta- 
Tex., and was con- 
tinued on that station until June 30, 1882, 
when he was relieved, ordered North, and 
placed on waiting orders. On the 8th of 


New York, and directed to proceed with 


| this command to Oswego, N. Y. He was 


detached from the Bibb June 15, 18838, and 
| placed in charge of the bark Chase, used 


ot 


August following he was assigned to the | 
| steamer Bibb, then completing repairs at 


as a schoolship for the cadets of | 
Bed- 


service, with headquarters at New 

‘ford, Mass., which command he retained 
until April 9, 1887, when he was ordered 
to the steamer Rush at San Francisco, 
'Cal. During that and the two subsequent 
seasons he cruised with his command to 
| Bering Sea, under orders to protect the in- 
/terests of the government in Alaska and 
on the Seal Islands, December 14, 1889, he 
| was detached from the Rush and assigned 
|to duty at the department as chief of the 
| Revenue Marine Division. On October 1, 
| 1894, he was reassigned to this duty under 


| the act of July 31 of that year, which pro- 


vides that a captain of the service shall 
be detailed to act as chief of the Division 


|of the Revenue Cutter Service. 


Capt. Shepard’s appointment as the chief 


|of the revenue cutter service marked an 


important epoch in the history of that bu- 
'reau. As an officer, having had experience 
in the practical work of the service, as 


| well as a personal knowledge of the offi- 


cers therein, he had an immense advan- 
tage over any civilian appointee, Person- 
ally, he was an executive officer of ability 
and under his management a number o 
reforms and improvements were intro- 
duced in the service. The plans for two 
new revenue cutters, one for the Pacific 
coast, and the other for the lake service, 
were being prepared under his supervision 


Protecting Sealing Interests. 
While on duty with Rush, Capt. Shep- 


the sealing interests of the United States 
bout the rookeries, he made many of the 
which were afterward the sub- 
aris arbitration. He 1 
1 ngs of that tribunal | 


jabandoned. The Indians or aboriginal 


| other, and wonderful progress has beelw 


| spects, 


was ||, 


cers, by | 
med, 
hepard’s” 
he reve- 
ointment 
ot lay in 
that it is | 
next chief of | 
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EDUCATION IN ALASKA, B 

One of the most useful and effective 

appropriations made at every session 

of congress is a sum ranging from $50,-. 
000 to $60,000 per year for education in 
Alaska. It has never been possible for} 
the government to procure an accurate! _ 
census of the population of that terri-§ 
tory ever since it has been owned by 
the United States. Petroff, the Russian 
creole, who was employed in 1880 to 
take the census, contented himself with 
making estimates rather than emunera-) 


way made the population to show 
|} about 50,000 natives and 5,000 whites = 
|| at the various small villages, mining 

camps and cannery stations. In i 

he made a pretense of employing more : 
accuracy, because more assistance w 
given him, to do the work, and th 
number of natives was reduced to 25, 


| ~ 
000 and that of the whites slightly in| 
| 


} creased. When the time came for hi 
‘to assist the state department in th 
‘preparation of the American, case i ‘i 
the Bering sea controversy, he co’ 4. 


!fessed that his returns, both for 188 


and 1890, had been fraudulently pad= 
ded and he at once absconded. It ig” 
impossible-to make an intelligent est 
ae of the Indians in the territo é 
The only thing near the truth is th if 


| census of the public schools at th 

| various missionary and school stations, 

j The last report to the bureau of educar+ — 
|tion shows that there are fourteen” 
schools in Alaska that are strictly pub | 
lic, that is, that are in nopmanner cont _ 
nected with any church missionar 
enterprise; and fourteen others that ar 
} under control of various missions an 
j are subsidized by the government, TI 
‘some instances the subsidy is in th 
form of payment of the salary of thi 
teacher, the church missionary societ 
furnishing the school building and th 
equipments for the school. This is th 
most general method’ of applying th 
government subsidy. These schools are 
scattered along the coast and amon 
{the islands, from the northern bound 
ary of British Columbia to Point Bar- 
row in the Arctic ocean. A large num- 
ber of the pupils in the schools from 
Sitka westward, and northward to, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


a en 


Point Barrows are the descendants 0 
the original Russian settlers, who ar 
known as Creoles, and who adhere ten 
aciously to their own religion, that off}, 
| the Greek church. They have hereto+ 
| fore made a good deal of trouble A 


} 
withdrew their children from the stricta 
ly United States schools on that acs 


}regard to the reading of the Bible im 


|the schools, and in most instances 


‘count, until the practice was finally — 


natives of the country are the more 
eager for the benefits of a white man’st 
common school education than ane 


‘made among them in that respect. The 
natives of the country resemble the 
{working classes in Japan in many re~ 
and especially in brightness, 
laptitude and industry are they the ex~ 
counterparts. For that reason the? 
y spent by the public in schools, 


“QUEER FEATURES OF THE PLATT BILL 


connected with or interested in Alaska, either by 


tre a 


= acho 
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Sitka 
white set- 
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‘A CHINESE WA L L. 


Some Scathing Comments Made by the 
San Francisco Examiner--An Un- 


just Reservation. 


j 


All the people in this city who are in anyway 


whaling, fishing, fur hunting, residing there per-| 


-mauently or in the United States Marine Service, 


f 


are talking about Senator Platt’s bill, recently in- 


troduced, in regard to it. 


Several copies of the printed bill have just reach 
ed here, and they are being eagerly read. This is 
the great. 
principality in Alaska larger than all Colorado, to 
be devoted to the exclusive use, besides natives, of 


i]1 which provides for setting aside a 


teachers and missionaries. 


MONOPOLY FOR MISSIONARIES. 
It shuts out all traders and anybody of whatever 
class orcalling except these. Peovle from Cali 
fornia who go every year to Alaska say it is a pro- 


ject to control absolutely the immense region re- 


ferred to aud enable the schemers to secure all the 
furs there for little or nothing and 
time receive good salaries from the government 


at the same 
> nominally pretending to teach, 

There are many other things about the bill that 
affair, | 
the} 


challenges attention. It is a voluminous 


comprising nearly 8,oo0 words, and though 
provisions asking that this empire be sequestrated) 
is couspicuons, a leading object is to set up a tem-| 
porary government for the whole territory. 
., Under it Alaska is to be a United States Judicial 
District with two terms of court a vear, one at Sit- 
ka in May and the otherat Juneau in November. 
Besides fhe judge the shall appoint 
seven United States commissioners, residing in 
Wrangel, Unalaska, Sand Point, Kodiak, St.Mich- 
aels, Sitka and Juneau, 
tices of the peace. Whils there will be one United| 


States marshal there will be eight deputies distrib-, 


President 


and these are to act as jus- 


uted at various points, 


‘with a land office at Sitka. 


STRIKING FEATURES. 
created 


SOME 
The whole country is district, 


All the principal offi- 


a land 


-eers of the Territory are to be appointed by the 


President and serve for four years. There is 
* eature in connection with this that is being scan- 
ned with interest. 
' The governor is to yet $3,000 a year; the secreta- 
ry $2,500; the judge $3,000 and traveling expenses; 
an | the marshal and attorney $2,500 


be i 
ses. 


a 


It relates to the salaries, 


aud expen- 


The clerk of the court is to receive £2,500 


5 


dicinal and scientific purposes, 


| law cannot be carried out. 


|} them in, 


and expenses. 
$1,000 a year and fees, according to the Oregon 
laws which have heen adopted. 

Pages are devoted to restricting or attempting to 
restrict the sale and use of intoxicating liquors, 
and beer and ale are included as intoxicants. On- 
ly a druggist can handle any of these, and he 
must make many oaths about seiling only for me- 
demand similar 
oaths from others, and also carry a license regular- 
ly. ' 

MST BE CAREFUL ABOUT DRINK. 
Any white man found intoxicated anywhere in 


Masa may be arrested without a warrant and de- 
ee RRReaT aenEeReInOE 


aved ‘until he can be tried. Captain Healy of 
——/ the United States steamer Bear says this is imprac- | 
ticable, as there are no jails within hundreds and 
even thousands of miles in places, aud that such a 
Besides it gives one 
man who does not like another an opportunity to 
arrest him and detain him on a flimsy pretext. 
Fifteen thousand dollars provided in the bill 


| will go to purchase reindeer for the governmental 


use, $50,000 for a fast-yoing steam vessel to carry 
a United States Revenue Commissioner and Terri- 
torial officers aronnd, and $60,000 for a new mili- 
tary post at the junction ofthe Tananah and Ya- 
Besides this $25,000 is asked for sur- 
denominated the agricultural 


kon rivers, 
veying what are 
lands of Alaska. 

Here is the clause which sets aside the immense 
area of land referred to, in fact all north of the 
Arctic circie, and which is receiving so much op- 
position from people interested in Alaska: 

THE CHINESE WALL. 

“Tt shall be unlawful for ony person except na- 
tives of Alaska to reside on the coast north of Ber- 
ing straitsand within the intermin north of the 
Arctic circle, except with a permit from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or else under permit from the 
Commissioner of Education to engage in teaching 
or missionary work.”’ 

The Commissioner of Education is Sheldon 
Jackson, a Presbyterian minister and frontier mis. 
sionary. Senator Platt, it is said, is a close friend 
of his and Jackson is credited with the authorship 
of much of the bill. As Commissioner of Educa- 
lion his salary is $2,500 a year, and since uobody 
can get on the territory reserved unless he has a 
permit froin the Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
far away in Washington, or from Sheldon Jackson 
who is on the ground, the latter will practically 
control the situation. 

There are only about 10,000 Indians on the en- 
tire proposed reserve, and 5,000 of these are on 
the coast, so people They point out 
that these Indians cannot be civilized by hedging 
missionaries 


here say. 


as the school teachers and 
would have the government do, 


boss of the missionaries. 

In commenting editorially apon the above the 
San Francisco Hxaminer says: 

“The Platt bill concerning the government of 
Alaska isa remarkably audacious measure. One 


clause deserves especial attention. It is as fol- 


i lows: 


‘It shall be unlawful for any person except na- 
tives of Alaska to reside on the coast north of Ber. 
ing straits and within the intermin north of the 
Arctic circle, except with a permit from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or unless under permit) from 
the Commissioner of Education to engage in teach 
ing or missionary work.’ 

National pleasure grounds have been set aside 
by common consent for the use of the people. But 
tais is the first instance of any attempt to set aside 
a national mission field. It is so obviously unfair 
and ill conceived that argument favorable to it 
could not be made, aud argument against it seems 
almost superfluous. 

The union of Church and State is deprecated 


ye deputy marshals will receive | 


y tho 
‘arm 0 f 
thrown re) 
1o the support of one of - the 
the. theological tree, _happe 
be the Presbyterian offshoot. 


propr ety q 

iW Mote than devote 
many branches 0 ! 
ingin the present to 
Permission to enter : 


more 


the preserve may be had from the missionary- in- 
chief up there, and and anyoue whose views from 
the standpoint of this mighty: good man are not. 
orthodox will knock in vain. Shall those not of 


| the faith be permitted to sow the seeds of Briggs- 


ism inthe minds of the native? Shall 
speak to the lost and groveling Alaskan of salva- 
tion as taught by the Catholics? Or even as taught 
by the Methodists, Congregationalists, Unitarians, 
Baptists, ete? Not while Sheldon Jackson and 
the shade of Calvin are on guard. 

With all respect for the earnest missionary, who 
aflame with zeal, goes to distant shores, the fact is 
submitted that missionaries as a class have never 
done anything to stamp them as more worthy than 
any other people to be trusted with a monopoly, 
It is even true thatin some countries they hay 
lived on the fat of the Jand, have acquired wealth 

_ with little effort, and have by the insistent teach 
ing of their particular doctrine, 
| other people also have doctrines, 
cord and violence. 
ary is human. 


stirred up dis- 


The imagination may conjure up the picture of 
blizzards beat upon the banners of his creed, and 


read by different ligbt the story of salvation. But 


ers 


a Presbyterian minister, or any other, 
| given the right to bar from a portion of the publi 
mit. In the exercise of such authority there is no 
reason to believe that he would not be narrow, ar- 
bitrary and unjust. The scheme is palpably ridic- 


Besides it puts | 
; the power of a Czar into the hands of Jackson, the 


‘ulous. 


Dr. Jackson’s field of operation as Educational 
Agent has been transferred tothe western and 
northern portions of Alaska, while this portion, or 
what is commonly called Southeastern Alaska, is 


they} 


i 


forgetting that| 


In other words, the mission-| 


Missionary Jackson standing where the Arctic) 
extending a welcoming hand to those who have| 


this requires an imagtnation of extraordinary pow-| — 


Asa plain matter of fact there is no reason why| — 
should be) 


\ 


domain such people as he may choose not to ad-; ' 


under the superintendency of Mr. William Hamil-| 


ton, a very able and earnest worker in the cause 
of-education. The reservation 
about 104,000 square miles, or 66,560,000 acres, 
and if there are 10,000 Indians in that section as} 


made embraces 


? 


reported, (which, by the way, is a very large esti- 


mate) then each Indian would be entitled to 6,656] 


acres of land. This seems to be rather aun 
unfair allotment of the government domain, and 


‘more especially when the government will not al- | 


low the white population of Alaska to take up 


and their families homes. 
in furs, ete. © Its mineral 
brought into use, as year by year the hardy and/ 
adventurous miner and prospector is penetrating 
the most remote places of the globe im search of) 
gold and other minerals, and already the Arctic 
circle has been looked over scantily and enough 
inineral indications found to in 
great industries in that section, if people area! 
lowed to explore it. It is a well known fact that 
its capabilities in the fur line are immense, and by 
prohibiting all but a certain few from entering the 
circle this business would be monopolized by 


cloak of leading the Indians from darkness 
light, would become immensely wealthy. 
public domain belongs to the people, and all 


should enjoy the free use of it. 
¥ Ot pene 


into} 


fa 


more than 160 acres on which to build themselves | 
This reservation em- | 
braces rich mineral lands and bas untold wealth | 
wealth will soon be 


{ 


ay 


i. 
i 


time develop) 


wee. 


monopoly of gigantic proportions, who, under the. 


The} 


fl 2,200-Mile Ride in the 
Sky from Spitzberden 
to Behring Sound. 


} 


{ 


SIX DAYS AND SIX NIGHTS. 


| Andree’ Novel Airship Will Be Operated | 
ona New Plan Which Other 


| this size and construction would float| | 
|| for thirty days without refilling. As an 


c 5 am : i ae \ 
re ib ee SD | 
Rly »2F2S 
|| transported any distance in cylinders; 
|| fill a polar balloon such as Mr. Andree 
| he transported to Spitzbergen. As it 
| balloon in the cpen air, Mr. Andree 


| balloon when being filled. 


| of such carrying power as to support ja 


il another advantage 
electrical storms: 
been made of ligh 


ut from 
bere en 


e famous pola 
naty Been aa 
y_recomm: 
to the Royal Ac: 
ed the onty, practi 
the North Pole is b 
n. From his large ¢ 
and arcti¢ meteoro-| 


| aah of 
e disco centuries 
old methods of . 
bee of exploration. 
inform 
one of the 
Spitzenbergen 
that the wind 
puring the sum 
|toon Voyage. The on] 
is that on reac 
ithe ce 


cool-headed 
made many 
many balloo: 


silk covers, and said that a balloon of, | 


indorsement of M. Yon’s 


nee in five hours. va 


who are well-Known aeronauts, com- ‘ 
ea ! 


puted that the balloon would lose com~| | Sil ee 
ee wt wk Stoals Leclune 
The gas used for balloons is now} c $ 
manufactured and for sale, and can bé VMAa ree is) mu y Y- 
1,700 to 1,800 cylinders are sufficient to ae = : —— 
it rottung rbreitung d 
will use and can without any difficulty Bit Ausrottung und Perbr ] te 
amerikanifdjen Eldjs. 
Kon Dr. C. Steffens. New Yort. yi 
\ Nach den nevefter Unterjudungen,, te 
Madifon Grant und andere Soologen 
Fentlicht haben, fceint eS Letdet, alg 
lunfere amevifani{de Spielart des 
res, der Alces americanus, Dent Unterga 
qeweibt ijt oder {dlieblich auf fo enge R 


might be somewhat dangerous to fill a, ie 


will erect a portable shed to cover the 


The balloon under construction will be 


large, strongly built gondola. The gon- 
dola will contain a dark room for photo- 
graphic purposes, a sleeping room for 
three persons, and will be provided with 


Hleronavts Indorse. 


A. ANDREE, the dis- 
tinguished Swedish 
civil engineer and 
scientific aeronaut, 
will start next year 


to the North Pole, 
under the auspices 
of the Royal Swedish Academy of 
/Science’ and with the financial support) 
of a number of Swedish gentlemen.’ 
Chimerical as such an undertaking 
Seems to be, its projectors believe it 
| will be a success, with most important. 
| results. 
In a lecture before the Royal Swedish 
Academy recently Mr. Andree outlined 
his plans. He declared that the science 
of balloon construction and of steering 
a balloon during the last four years has) 
‘advanced so far as almost to solve the 
‘practicability of aérial navigation. F 
| His plan is to establish headquarters, 
at the Norwegian Islands on the north- 
west coast of Spitzbergen. Here a house | 


greatest 


}age than $25 feet. ‘This wil be accor 


f : West 
{them to float on’ water, The balloon) | Miriethier, wie per amerifanifie 6 
on a balloon journey | can therefore be kept at the same dis. 2° Marjethier, | age 


‘ rot nod 
| |also be provided with Davy’s safety beutigen Berwohner jener Gegend faunt noe) 


hejdhrantt rwird, wie jet europaifeer Br 
ber eS aud) mur der Sdhonung verdant 
er noch vorhanden ift- Die ejhichte de 
terganges unjeres Viiffels tit teine War w i} 
geivejen; bon der Gabelantilope (Anticon ¥ 

fureifer) and dem Bergfeaf wird fi : 

| bald diefelbe traurige Ge didte ecjahten 


a system of. sails for steering. The 
gondola will ‘be Suspended from the 
balloon in such a way that in case of 
disaster it can be instantly detached. 

An interesting feature of the pro- 


jected trip is that the baioon will not 
rise higher over the earth on an aver- 


~ 
Piished by means of drag-lines, con-| |. 
suructed of cocoa fibre, thus permitting | fen. 


ase . on ie. 
pee saree Pas catth in passing either hier. genannt wird — qe a 
vel or water, ; ae a uni 
The balloon will also be provided with Musioa der SSD laNes 5 ‘ pay Re 4 
a great number of free hanging ballast gewaltigfte Saugethier Des Montinents, 
ines. The object of these is that In , ie taum cit anderer Bierfith 
case the balloon from some cause oi bet jeu tie tau Uo te ai 
other suddenly sinks to a great aey. fo da er fofott da perfdiwindet, wo 
as soon as the ballast Hne touches the | Fleas see Menidy riidt 
ground ae balloon ae a) relieved of a MPtenfdy einriidt. Und Der tere 
eorresponding weig and the sinking |Q- +44 a iimiter wer 
will stop before the gondcla touches the Micfen{ehritten porivarts, 1 he 


eronac. ‘greifend nach Norden, ivo ex erjt an Der 
| he journey, as now ‘planned, will be © is Hen witd. ote 
jin a airect line from Spitzbergen over "seerfitfte Halt machen : ; 


the North Pole to Behring Sound, a wir wiffen, dak dad WMufe nod) vor 10 
lustauce of about 2,994 miles, and wilt . Sit tetffen, ‘3 ind Milinoig int, Rardelm | 
not, ii is expected, oecupy more than Yahren in Kentudy und Say 3 gawd 
six days, which is a fitth part of the jortain, ettwa gu der{elben Beit, als in Sad | 
time tne balloon can float without re- ae + Sehlefien (1776) der levte 
filling. ade P jen (1746) und it Srhlefien ne y Ra 

reographical and meteorological ob- |.., , hy) ait de 
eoivetioue a sae wi be inde by é leh erlegt ere rs ee Bah Pe ‘no 
competent scientist. hotographs will hi remjenden ejir a Cae 1 
be taken of the country as the balloon Bk ASM im | 


Miron 2 irge, 
floats forward, and these will be taken 1820 erlegt. Sin Dent Woirondad-Gebteg ae 
in double sets. One set will be developed’ Hornet peg.Staated New Yorf, war eS bo 
on board the balloun in case the travel-\ 79 ho ‘bet t wiewohl dD 
lers meet with aceident and have ta 40 QYahren nod) Awoht befaunt, : ‘i 
take to the gondola. ‘fhe balloon will 


Jamps, and an electric storage battery oetyyas pon dem Thiere wiffen oder Vecrwed)s 


{ungen mit dent Wapitihirfeh mathe. 

ep 8 Mufethier ijt ein edhter Waldberwo | 

{oon fein aus dem indianifden Wns. | 

“Mufoa, dD. h. Holzfreffer, ftasmmrend | 
et. GES Lebt von ds ¢ 
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In the summer of 1896 a balloon (an object like that shown on the 
drawing) may be seen floating in the air. This balloon will convey a party 
of three Swedish scientists, who have been making explorations towards the 
North Pole by these means. ‘The Government of Sweden and Norway has 
requested, that the explorers may receive all possible assistance. Natives 
should therefore: be told, that the balloon is not a dangerous thing, but 
merely a mode of conveyance in the air just as a ship is in the water. 

Natives should be told to approach the preople in it without fear and 
to give them all the help in their power. 

If the balloon is seen only, the natives should be told to communicate 
the day and hour, the direction and time it was visible, and the direction 
of the wind. | | 

If the people arrive, having lost the balloon, the natives to be told 
to give them all possible assistance. 

It is requested that the travellers may be supplied with passport and 
all necessary official documents, the names being: 
| Mr. Salomon August Andrée oc ccccccecceveeee OBER 42. 
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pit die Boitdet jeines Gatfes ages 
jt. Damit ift aud) feine geographtfde 


Cb 
ey 


chet dem canadijden und dem grower 


ijejen der fiidliden Yerlangerung der 
onbai (der Yames-Vucht) und dem Late 
erior ift bas Mufe jedyon ausgerottet; von | 
‘eeidt ¢$ nod) nad) Ojten 618 an dic | 
it Des AXtlantifden Oceans, fommet aber | 
brador nidjt vor. 

Haufigiten ijt der Hiri nod) in dem 
Nordroritlidjen Bejzitfe. Ger fomint | 
M NbdDLidsn Montana, Wyoming, Ydaho, | 
jhington und wahejdeinlicy in einem 
fejen von Dafota, ndrdlicy him sum Mac: | 
eflijfe, Wo Der Snaie River mit deim | 
‘ Tetons in Ydaho zufammenflieft, liegt | 
Siidgrenje. Das Mufe geht durch Bri- 
Solumbia nad) Wiasta, wo die Yndianer | 
Putonfluffe jagen, twie das jdon Whym- 
r ethan hat. Der Hftlichjte Grenjpuntt 
fefemt Bezirfe ijt per Late of the Woods | 
Dog Lafe in Manitoba. An diefen | 
t Seen find fie noch hiufig. Siidsftlidy 
Hen fie bon Hier aus die Tanmnatad- 
fe beim Red Lake im nbrdlidhen Mine | 
1875 wurden einige bet Superior. 
Wisconfin erlegt. 

ftlichen Bezirfe veicht ihre Verbreitung | 
Den Nordufern des Huronfees bi8 in’s 
ueliqebict Des Saguenay, des befannten line. 
mH RNebenflujfes des St. Lorengftromes. Die 
erfdjeide jivifehen den Bufliijfer des Leg- 
UD Denen der Hudfonbat ift auc) die 
“Des WMtujethieres. Mibrdlid) pom) 
1) fehlt es. Jn dem dur) den St. 
Tomt und dem Atlantijden Ocean eine 
fenen Vandjtridje werden fie immer weiz 
Morden getrieben, wiewwoh! fie zur Beit 
idedung fiidlid) bis ju den Catstilf- 

n reidten. fiir the Vorfommen ‘in, 
Hilwania liegt tein Zeugnis vor, aber in 
Ntufhelhaufen von New Yerfey hat man. 
Hhaufeln de8 Mufe gefunden. Sie wet- 
anada und Maine nod) heute qejagt; | 
tyurden in Vermont noc einige Crem: | 


md CSonnecticut-Late. Yn den Cats: | 
Yoo fie in gejdhichtlicher Beit ihre Siid- | 
cidjten, jind fie feit 100 Yahren | - 
ttet, Xn den Udirondad-Bergen | 
Oo der Leste Cle gejdyojfen, foiveit | 
fige Nachrichten vorliegen; vb fie nod | 
t dorfamen, tie cine Quelle angiébt, 
“getvip. 
Mufethier ijt auserordentligy fren und 
§ Da juriid, wo der Menfeh bordringt; | 
ht e8 dann immer weiter nordiwarts, | 

ir Dahin, wo Walder vorhanden jind. 
Menjd) breitet fig) mehr und mehr 
olgt dem Fliidtling auf dem Fue 
Walder werden fdhonungslos gelictet. 
M wir dent die Wusrottung diefes 
jen Thieres mit Sicherheit herannahen 
Der Biiffel wird 3 fpadter vielleidt 
an befonders gejdhitkten Stellen der 
alS Mlerfiwiirdigfeit erhalten bleiben. 
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MPSES OF ALASKA. 
ee i1ER’S VIEWS 
INDIANA, TEACHER’ ’ 
be : 159 S~ 
of the Presbyterian School at 
Now Visiting at Newcastle, 


ks of the Conditions and Life 
f in Modern Alaskan Homes. 


ricago Record. 
1 ie ma. March 19.—Mrs. de Vore, 
yal of the presbyterian school at Sitka, 
yisiting in this city. To a Record 
nt she talked interestingly of the 
| of the natives, She said: 


citung gegeben, die heute fchon feine ge | 
Mnembiigende urehr in Novdamerifa ijt. 
m Late Superior liegt die Trenmiungsijtetle 


fOr dive|tlicyen Vezirfe. diefes Riefewbhirjces. ; 


offen; 1884 erlegte man fiinf Stite | 


t hool was established about | 
, and a great work has 


various useful pursuits of civilization, The 
boys and young men are eager to learn 2 
trade of some kind and the girls and young 
} women yie with one another to acquire the 
accomplishments necessary to be a good 
housewife, ; Psi ¥ 

“Tiyariably a native on coming to the 


school for instruction asks to be taught 
‘Boston,’ The most plausible explanation 


of the term jis that the first American ves- 
sel that arrived off the coast of Sitka was 
called the Boston and hailed from Boston. 
From that day everything American and per- 
i taining thereto has been ‘Boston’ and ‘Bos- 
| toniaus.’ You notice that I use the word 
American. You must know that the Alas- 
kans invariably speak of the English 
‘King George’ men. The’ Russians they 
heartily detest. 

“T shall never forgot the scene on our first 
arrival at Sitka,” said Mrs. de .Vore. uA. 
great company of. Alaskans—men, women and 
children—stood ready to help us land, and 
the first thing that most of them did was to 
shout in unison: ‘Teach us Boston right 


away quick; we pay you; we work for you | 


as long -as we live; we bring you fish; we 
give you all the ofl yon can drink; we put 
up houses for you.’ And we had to com- 
mence right then and there, 
Fish Oil and Phonetics. ; 

“Into the largest building the heterogene- 
ous crowd packed itself like sardines in a 
box. Uhe atmosphere was terrible. The 
sickening smell of fish oil pervaded the room. 
Our pupils, to make themselves attractive to 
our eyes, had besmeared. themselves liberally 
with the greasy product of the fish. But 
| the teachers persevered and it was wonderful 
how much we succecded in teaching those 
eager, hopeful, cheery, simple people. From 
| that hour on the Alaskans have never wearicd 
in coming to the schoo! to be taught. Jyven 
the very young children, some of them 
strapped to boards and laid up against the 
wall, while the elders ave being taught that 
d-o-g spells dog, soon learn to mutter ‘3os- 
ton.’ It is tbe first Mnglish word they ac- 
quire,” 

In continving her description of her work 
at Sitka, which Mrs. de Vore. will shortly 
resume, she said that the greater portion of 
the male pupils had been taught trades and, 
as a general rule, were excellent mechanies. 
The girls make sturdy housewives, and as the 
young pccople marry—there are no old maids 
there, it being the custom of the country for 
every woman to be (married before she 
reaches the age of 18—Americun homes are 


being located where in times pact were only ! 


“King George men” and the Russians. 
“Tn saying thut there are no old maids 


there I may add that Alaska is exsentially a, 


woman’s country. ‘she is ‘boss’ theve with- 
out the shadow of doubt, If there is a po- 
litical meeting to be held the wife tells her 
husband to go and catch some fish or do up 
the chores; then she sees to it that two or 
three dogs are left where they cnn get at 
the supper dishes, and off she goes to pass 
upon the affairs of state, after haying care- 
fully locked the doors of the house. When 


she returns she knows that her goodman wikkpoe pee 


be puticntly waiting for her and that the 
dogs will have the dishes all cleaned. To 
the Alaskun mind this method of cleaning 
dishes saves a lot of bother, bit it has its 
drawbacks to the average American, 
especially if one is urged by the lady of the 


bouse, who may haj:pen to meet you on her 
way home, to take dinner with her. Hie or 
she is a wise pedestrian who {ts mindful 


enough to carry a small tin plaiter and a 
| knife and fork. But I nged not dwell upon 


that phase of Alaskan life, nor need I speak tiaries’ or to try to reform them ‘nun institu- 4 
of the native habit of never taking a bath) tions, 


except in oll. 

“New Women” Rule There. 

men are absolutely ruled by the 
Tor instance, a certain woman’s 


“The 
women. 


husband desires to take a canoe and go fish- | 


ing. You would naturally suppose that all 
there would be about it would be to have his 
lines in order, jump into a canoe and paddle 
away. But he must first ask his wife for 
her permission, then get the consent of his 
mother-in-law and of «all his wife's female 
relations within reach, ‘That programme 
| holds good in every case. The wife, too, is 
the finuncier of the family, She always ear- 
ries the pocketbook and the husband cannot 


spend one cent unless she knows just what = 


‘it is for, and then. she uses her own judg- 
ment, as one of them naively explained it to 
me, whether she gives him anything or not, 
More than that, after he has made a pur- 
chase it is his bounden duty to report to the 
head of the house and he does it without 


Path" CAME cS « ; 
‘A little later on that perennial subject, the 


the 


as | 


upon. ‘fhe finest grain lands of 
west are uot half as fertile as_ tho: 
Alaska, , Tbe finest timber in almost i 
haustible forests is there. The fur industry 
in itself is a source of wealth and who shall 
calculate the moncyed interests of the fish- 
eries in the future? Silver and gold we have 
in abundance. |The precious metals ‘oly 
wait the coming of prospectors, practical 
miners and capitalists. A gentleman from 
San Irancisco a few. years ago located a | 
mine near Sitka, giving $150 for the prop- 
| erty. I know it to be a fact that he received 
|| for the product of that mine at least three 
| times the amount that the United Slates goy- 
| ernment paid for all of Alaskiu.” 

| She Is Opposed to Arbitration. 

| The conversation drifted to the seal figsh- 
| eties, concerning whieh Mrs. de Vore gave | 
| a glowing. account. She deplored the fact , 
| that the United States had submitted to arbi- 
tration, and to the subsequent loss of certain 
rights to the se2l fisheries in tle Bering gea. 

“Why should we arbitrate about a piece 
of property which we bought and paid for? 
It is most absurd from both business and 
patriotic standpoints. The day is coming 
When the ration will bitterly regret ever 
having consented to arbitrate or to give up 
one jot cr tittle of our possessions in these 
waters, 

“Another point, while I think about it: 
That strip of Jand, 630 miles or so in extent, 
belonging to British Columbia, between Wash- 
| ington and. Alaska and bordering on the Pa- | 
cille, is to: be a large bone of contention 
some day. If you’ take the map you will 
See that to go overland from Washington to 
Alaska the’ traveler must traverse that slip, | 
and the people of that portion of the British |} 
possessions are the English ef the English, 
But we out-Herod Hered on the Alaskan 
houndary Tine. There the people fairly wor- 
ship the stars and stripes, and though an 
Alaskan were to pass the flag fifty times a 
day he would salute it every time. The Alags- 
kan may hive his faults, but he cun neyer | 
be charged with a lack -of patriotism, As | 
T have said, the day is coming when there 
Will be a wrangle between our sovernniont 
and the powers that be in British Columbia. 
tnd when jt does, if arbitration Is resorted 
| to, I hope that ¢ne of the arbitrators at 
least will, be a loyal. American—one who has | 
traveled through the strip, who is familiar 
wilh Alaska. and her needs, and who has 
studied the people in the strip and the terri- 
| tury en either side, 

Schools to Succeed Prisons, 

“The custom laws of British Coluinbia and 
Alaska differ. We Alaskans decided co have | 
prohibition, and, of course, it WAS LOces- 
sary ‘to patrol: the boundary line, but prohi- 
bition to a great extent is iv faree. At first |! 
prohibition was all richt. Then it was found 
; hecessary -to bring in alcohol ‘for medicinal, | 
scientific & and me¢Panicarl’ purposes. It is | 
surprising “how much whisky is required ta | 


I 
{ 


ae 


medicine, scence and mechanics. Be it said 
to the credit of the native Alaskans, that the | 
Whisky in Alaska to-day lus been taken there | 
by Americans from the states.” 

“What is the runin thought you have 
brought away from Alaska ?” asked the cor- 
respondent. 1 

“That it is chenper, viewed solely from | 
a pecuniary point of. view, and much more | 
humane to educate men and women than it | 
is to put them behind the bars in peéniten- } 


In Alaska the presbyterian board of | 
|missicns believes in education and agitation, 
‘During the thirteen years that we have been 
jat work there the people have been educated 
land civilized to a degree. ‘Lhe eduction has 
been general, and? from a ‘Christian stand 
‘point. The result is we have no need of 
penitentiaries and reformatories.” 

| Mrs. da Vore is the widow of an. officer 
‘who lost his life in’ the civil war and her 
home—she still retains ene in the Cast, mainly 
\for the purpose of educating her only daugh- 
jter—is at Corey, Pa. She. will soon retuijn 
oto take up her work at Sitka, - 
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IT 1S OFTEN DA 


“On the same day.that. 


we bagged a walrus,” said 


m Z cl 
7 


bears on St. Matthew’s island, in Bering sea} 
apt. C. A. Abbey’ 
of the marine revenue cutter to a New York 
Sun man. ‘The Corwin lay at anchor above 
Cape Upright. The two big bear carcasses had 


been hoisted on board and officers and men were | 
examining their points and comparing theif | 


size when several walrus were seen hauling up 
on the rocks a mile or two away, and it wa 
determined to try for some ivory. Py 


“A surfboat was dispatched toward the wal- | 


rus in charge of Pilot Douglass, with Surgeon’ 
Bratton, Chief Engineer Kelley and six men, 
armed with Remington rifles of heavy caliber. 
Upon nearing them it was found that there 


| were seven in the group, averaging probably 


2,000 pounds in weight. They were basking 
or resting upon a large flat'ledge, round which 


| the sea surged and boiled, making landing 


| as the boat was carefully steere 
| walrus. 


dangerous. 4 
“The walrus, being very shy, is apt at the 
slightest alarm to flop and roll his huge and 
unwieldy bulk overboard, when he disappears 
for a long time: The utmost caution and quiet 
are necessary, therefore, in approaching him. 
Accurate judgment and rapidity in firing are 
required to secure a shot that shall strike the 
creature near the head... The enormously thick 
hide and heavy blubber of the walrus are al- 
most impenetrable to. an ordinary rifle ball, and 
unless struck in a very vulnerable; part, noth- 
thing short of a cannon shot is suflicient to 
kill one of these enormous pigs of the sea, 
Quick Work Necessary, | _ 
“While still a considerable distance away 
the oars were taken inand the. noiseless~ pad- 
dles substituted. The Tiflemenlay in‘the bow 
toward the 
The surf of the ocean washed nearly 


up to the huge beasts and tossed the boat in 


dangerous proximity to thé rocks. Quick work 
was necessary in every respect, and the situa- 
tion was full of danger. The only line of gs- 
cape for the walrus was toward and almost 
upon the boat. One blow of a flipper ormstroke 
of a tusk would crush the frail. eraft. and 
drown the crew. Even’ the swash. of the waves 
when the big animals should flounder heavily 
into the sea would nearly swamp. the: “boat. 
Orders and information were given in whispers - 
and signs as the boat stole cautiously on, wind- 
ing in ond ont among the rocks and breakers 
as close as it was safe to go. Pilot Douglass, 
an old and experienced arctic hunter, gave the. 
orders: nai 

“ ‘Now, keep as still as youcan. The. min- 
ute they see us they’ll rush down the rocks for 


] the water, and your only chance of getting one 
| is in firing as soon as they come in sight. Aim 


to hit them in the back of the.neck. If one is 
wounded and stops.on the rocks try to spring 


} on shore and finish him, but mind you keep- 


out of range of his tusks and tail. He won't 


| fight, but he'll be likely to blunder on top of. 
} youor flounder over you, and if he does there'll 


be nothing left where you stood but_a hole in 
the ground.’ Sad 

“Slowly the bow of the boat came round the 
last intervening rock close upon the walrus. 
The rifles were instantly raised, as good aim 
taken as possible and a volley poured in at 
such heads as were visible. ‘ 

“ ‘Great Scott! What a rumpus!” cried, 
Kelley, as the huge masses thus sharply awak- 
ened, heaving, flopping and grunting, in their 
fright, rolled, 


into the water. , ve 
the rocks and the boat, causing such a lurch 
as nearly to pitch the crew into the sea. An- 


other came up just outside the cutter with the 


| apparent intention of trying his enormous 


tusks upon it. Quick as thought Bratton put. 


a ball into him, when he sank and was seen no” 


more. 
But One Was Left. » 


“Six escaped, but one was left on the rocks.. 
He was hard hit, and had floundered into a 
cleft, or he too would have got away. Leap- 
ing upon the rocks, 
or three more shots, 1 be 
fore them. He was so large’ that ‘six of the 
boat's crew stood at one time upon ‘his’ body. 
His tusks were 30 inches long “and 3 inclés in 
diameter. With an ax the head was severed 
‘from the body, after which, there being no 
‘hope of the reappearance of the other walrus, 
‘the boat returned to the ship. . 

“Qld voyagers in Bering sea tell of a strange 
association between the walrus and the polar 
bear. ‘The walrus furnishes the princi al 
food of this great carnivore, which is is 
heer foe, in fact, yet to see them together, 


‘e boon companions: lay 
oe hey r {c Se seen Fist: 


+ ae 


the hunters gave him two" 
and he soon. lay dead be” 


are encountered, one might 
ng 
and | 


Waukitied ‘two: polar. 


slid and tumbled overboard, | 
nearly swamping the boat as they plunged 
One ‘huge beast. fell betwéen.. 


nally a alvae aie “int 


sinks leisurely into the 


not tolerate the presence of the bear. 
gards him with merited 


on his appearance.” 
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“EDUCATION IN ALASKA, 


—_ 


which throws considerable light upon the 
progress that civilization is making 
among the natives of that territory and is 
valuable as a basis upon which_to build 


never been possible for the government 
to procure an accurate census of the pop- 
ulation of Alaska ever since it has been 
owned by the United States, and the cen- 
sus of the public schools furnished by 
, Mr. Sheldon is just as reliable an index 
| as were the census returns made by Pet- 
roff, the Russian creole, five years ago. 
‘They made the population to show about 
25,000 natives and 6000 whites, but when 
the time came for the enumerator to as- 
sist the state department in the prepara- 
tion of the American case in the Behring 
sea controversy, he confessed that his 


returns had been fraudulently padded and || 


he at once absconded. 


Mr. Sheldon’s report covers the year] 


ending June 30, 1892. There was then in 
Alaska a school population of from 8000 
to 10,000: Of these, 1934 were enrolled in 
the 31 schools in operatiqn 
year. Sixteen day schools, with an en- 
roliment of 798 pupils, were supported en- 


tirely by the government at an expense | 


| 


of $20,020, and 15 contract schools, with an 
enrollment of 1136, were supported jointiy 
by the government and the missionary 
societies of the Presbyterian, Moravain, 
Episcopal, Methodist, Congregational, 
Lutheran, “and Roman Catholic churches. 
Of the pupils in the contract schools, 788 
were day pupils and 348 industrial pupils. 
These latter were clothed, housed, fed and 
taught. 
ing, housebuilding, furniture-making, 
coopering, baking, gardening, and the care 
of cattle; the girls were taught cooking, 
baking, washing, ironing, sewing, dress- 
making, and housekeeping. Toward the 
support of these contract schools the gov- 
ernment contributed $29,980, and the mis- 
-sionary societies $68,211 81. One of the 
“most useful and effective appropriations 
made at every session of congress is a 
sum ranging from $50,000 to $60,000 per year 
for education in Alaska, and the fact that 
a surplus was left after everything had 
been paid speaks very well for Mr. Shel- 


don’s management. The most general 
‘method of applying the government sub- 
sidy to those schools not connected with 
‘any church is by paying the salary of the 
‘teacher, the missionary society furnishing 


for the school. A want of a proper under- 


the withholding of the amounts 
‘to make the system of education 
mmlsle BUC Con. 


" obi Pe yet 


Nted In 


on: 


The boys were taught shoemak- | 


standing and appreciation. by congress of | 
. the character and capabilities of the na-- 
athve, races of Alaska has heretofore re- 


si 


their comrade and await their turn like: stoies, 
The female walrus with: young, however, does 
She re- 
suspicion and 
promptly takes to the water with her offspring 


during the j 


the school building and the equipmentst 


tives of the | 
‘the more eager for a § a : 
ite man’s common school/edu 


4 


: and indust 1 
exact counterparts, For ‘ie! reagan 
| Money spent by the public in schools at 
d mear their own villages, has become. 
,excellent investment, and in a few 
Snot a village anywhere will be with-_ 


a good schoolhouse and a good school ‘ 
LS ie! i ; 


Che o. - 
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|TO SAVE THE SEALS, 


f 


‘Sheldon Jackson, general agent of edu- 
cation for Alaska, has submitted a report 


) an estimate of the population. It. has | 


NEW TREATY TO BE FRAMED, 


Made Necessary by the Inaction of Cons 
gress in Regard to the Hering 
Sea Claims—Modus Vivendi 


wMay Be Changed. 


. 


WASHINGTON, March 22.—Preliminaries are 
being arranged for the framing of a new 
treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain concerning Bering Sea seizures. The 
negotiations will be carried on in Washing- 
ton. Sir Charles Tupper, minister of marine 
and fisheries for Canada, and other leading 
statesmen of the dominion, including, prob- 
ably, Minister Foster, will come here to co- 
operate with Sir Julian Pauncefote, the 
british ambassador, concerning the terms 
of the treaty. 4 

On account of the prolonged siege of illness 
through which Secretary Gresham has 
passed, which may make it desirable for him 
to take a rest, the meeting will probably be 
deferred until later in the summer or fall. 
The gathering of prominent Canadian min- 
isters will be an interesting occasion, al- 
though it is recalled with regret that Sir 
John Thompson, premier of Canada, who re- 
cently died suddenly in London, will not 
again be among those who have long been 
identified with the subject. ‘ 


Made Necessary by Congress. 

‘The projected treaty is rendered necessary 
by the inaction of congréss on the Bering’ 
Sea seizure claims, The original claims 
which, with interest, amounted to $750,000 
were scaled down to $425,000. President 
Cleveland advised payment in his message 
to congress, but an amendment to carry 
out the President’s recommendation was 
defeated. It then sought to provide for an 
international commission to adjust the 
terms of settlement, but this too. failed, 


leaving the matter still open. 


The purpose of the treaty would be, there- 
fore, to create a commission to hear all the 


| evidence and determine the amount of in- 


| demnity to be paid the seized sealers. 


m essential. 


After 
being signed the treaty will have to be sub- 
mitted to the senate for ratification, and un- 
less there is an extra session this cannot be 
accomplished before next December. While 
it is felt that this is an unfortunate delay 
in adjusting the claims, yet it appears to be 
the only means of advancing them to an 
honorable settlement consistent with the. 
kindly relations existing between the United © 
States and Great Britain. 
New Modus Vivendi, ’ 

Another phase of the situation which may ~ 
come up simultaneously with the adjustment ~ 
of the claims, is the framing of anew modus 
vivendi, or other means of protecting the? 
seal herds in Bering Sea. Experts appear to 
agree that the seal will be exterminated soon ~ 
unless energetic steps are taken, as the pro- 
tection afforded by the regulations agreed 
on by the Paris court of arbitration seem to 
be insufficient, even when most carefully 
executed. A longer closed season is deemed” 
Moreover, the evidence secured) 
since the Paris tribunal sat shows that the 
sixty-mile limit from the seal islands withi 
which the seal cannot be killed, is not enough) 
to secure protection, ¥ 

There is some doubt, however, as to this” 
matter being made a subject of negotiation — 
at present, although the entire question iss 
under consideration in London. No intima= 
tion has yet been given of the course likely 
to be taken. In view of the interest which” 
Great Britain’s officials take in the subject, 
it would not be surprising if public attention — 
was directed to it in the house of commons. — 


a 


Territory’s Coal and Gold 


Resources. 57 on 


HINGTON, March 30.— 
of the Interior has approved the 


est ar 


United States Geological Survey for 
investigation of the coal and gold 
ureces of Alaska, and has requested 
Secretary of the Navy and the Fish 
ommission to aid the representatives 
the survey in their efforts in the mat- 
in the use of the vessels of both de- 
tments that may be stationed in that 
n. 


“Dr. William H. Ball, a geologist, will 
} detailed for the duty. The localities 
be examined will be in the vicinity of 

‘a, Cook’s Inlet and Kodiak Island, 
n the western portion of thé 
n peninsula. The party will 
ashington next May. 
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fish Columbia Reaches Out 
yn _its Greedy Hand. 
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eattle Chamber of Commerce Takes 


A a EEO 


eches Are Made by Alaska Bus- 
Men and a Report of ,the 
© Committee Filed Which Fully 


SENS Sede ae Se 


; the regular monihly meeting of the 
mMber of Commerce last evening the 
portant Alaska boundary proposi- 
“Was almost the sole topia of discus- 
‘The speakers of the evening were 
. B. Metcalfe, who, as chairman of 
8: ommittee appointed a month ago to 
data regarding the attitude of Can- 
on this matter, read a report which 
neise, timely and interesting. 
her W. Bruce, the Alaskan explorer; 
t. James’ Carroll, the well-known 
Ship man; Hon. C. ® Johnson, of 
eau, late United States district attor- 
for Alaska, and others made telling 
lresses, - 
. O. Grayes, president of the chamber, 
ed the meeting to order and announced 
, Gen. Metcalfe would read the com- 
€e’s report. Maps of Alaska made by 
the United States and Canada, be- 
‘and since the boundary dispute, were 
= up, so that all present could see 
m. All the English maps prior to 1883- 
owed the boundary as claimed by the 
States, but since that time the 
M maps show a “disputed” Hine, 
in the Canadians claim much of the 
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Which the general read is as fol- 


The Committee’s Report. 
report of the special committee ap- 
ted to investigate the boundary ques- 
vas read as follows: 

‘ Seattle, April 1, 1895. 
@ Honorable Board. of Trustees, Se- 
hamber of Commerce, City: Gen- 
We, the undersigned, your inves- 
‘eommittee, Appointed at the 
#f March 5, 1895, to examine into 
“matters affecting the protection 
merican interests in ‘Alaska, partic- 
erence being made to the ques- 
the permanent boundary between 
nd British Columbia, and to de- 
upon the necessity for prompt 
ous action on the part of this 
in relation thereto, respect- 
ve to submit herewith the re- 

reful investigation and to 
your honorable body such 


sical Survey to Investigate 
yag| 


I DANVH, 


estern strip of the terrifory. The | 


e Sec-. 


$s submitted by Director Walcott of. 


George F. Bracker, a gold expert, | 


| 


tablishm 
between © 


fish Columbia, from Cape Chacon, the 


southernmost point of Prince of Wales 


jsland, on the southeastern’ coast of | 


‘Alaska, in latitude 50 degrees 40 minutes 
north to a certain point on the 14ist meri- 
4dan west, and in respect thereto we 
have found the following facts to exist, 
Viz. i 

(1) That under the treaty of 1825 be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain this 
boundary was expressly defined as fol- 
lows: 

“Section 8. The line of demarkation be- 
tween the possessions of the high con- 
tracting parties upon the coast of the 
continent and the islands off America to 
the northwest shall be drawn in the fol- 
Jowing manner: Commencing from the 
southernmost point of the island called 
Prince of Wales island, which point lies 
in the parallel of 54 degrees 40 minutes 
north latitude,and between the 18ist degree 
and the 138d degree of west longitude, the 
same line shall ascend to the north along 
the channel called Portland channel as 
far as the point of the continent where 
it strikes the 56th degree of north latitude; 
from this last mentioned point the line 
of demarkation shall follow the summit 
of the mountains situated parallel to the 
coast, as far as the point of intersection 
of the 141st degree of west longitude (of the 
same meridian), and finally, from the 
said point of intersection, the said merid- 
jan line of the 141st degree, in its prolonga- 
tion as far as the frozen ocean, shall form 
the limit between the Russian. and Brit- 
ish possessions on the continent of Amer- 

ica to the Northwest. 

“Section 4. That wherever the summit 
of the mountains which extend in a direc- 
tion parallel to the coast, from the 56th 
degree of north latitude to the point of 
intersection of the 141st degree of west 
Jongitude, shall prove to be at the dis- 
tance of more than ten marine leagues 
-from the ocean, ‘the limit between the 
British possessions and the line of the 
coast which. is to belong to Russia, as 
above mentioned, shall be ,formed by a 
line parallel to the windings of the coast, 
and which shall never exceed the dis- 
tance of ten marine leagues therefrom.”’ 

(2) That, contrary to the original sup- 
position, we ascertain no defined mount- 
ain range parallels this coast, but that 
there exists, instead, merely a vast jum- 
ble of peaks and spurs. 

(3). That, consequently, the line of de- 
markation, as set forth above, was, in 
‘the absence of this parallel range, inter- 
preted to mean that particular line speci- 
fied in the treaty of 1825 as being drawn 
from the 56th degree of north latitude to 
the point of intersection of the 141st degree 
of west longitude ‘“‘parallel to the wind- 
ings of the coast,’’ which, In other words, 
may mean “parallel to tide water as 
nearly as may be.”’ a 


(4) That this line, so drawn, has been | 


recognized by the citilized world, from 


1825 to about 1884, and that it appears to | 
have been so recognized by the Canadian | 
government, on the official maps of that | 
government, as late as the date last men-_ 


tioned. 

(5) That this line was recognized at the 
time Alaska was purchased from Russia 
by the United States, in 1867, and that the 
above-given definition, as determined by 


the treaty of 1825, was incorporated, ver- | 


batim, in the contract for said purchase, 


, (6) That United States troops were sta- | 
tioned at Fort Tongass at the mouth of | 


“Portland canal” soon after the purchase 
of Alaska in 1867 to about 1887, and cus- 
toms officers were maintained at said 
point as late as 1889, meeting with no 
protest whatsoever from the Canadian 
government, or any other powers of the 
world. j : 
(7) That both the Portland channel and 
the Behm canal were well known, and 
were noted and recognized on the marine 
charts of this coast, at the time of tha 


treaty of 1825, and have been since said | 


dates. 


(8) That some time after, Missionary ' 


Duncan, to avoid the interference, if not 
the persecutions of his religious supe- 


riors, together with controversy over the © 


titles to land, which had been settled upon 
at old Metlakatla, where his mission was 
located, withdrew from his station at 
Port Simpson, B. C., where he had gath- 
ered a large native following, and located 
upon Annette island, lying at the mouth 


| of Behm canal, immediately east of Prince | 


‘of Wales island. 


f 


(9) That subsequently the use of this 
1 the discretion of the interior 
the United States wag 


‘Mr. Ducane exclu); 


“Canadian t 
awakened from its. slee 
‘aroused no doubt! by the 


tee 


of the best harbors of that coas 
| the international boundary, on their 


Tso as to include thes¢ harbors paieton 
|| again include Mr. Dunégan’s colony; that! 
to so do they indicated|.that line as pro- | 
ceeding directly north ffom Cape Chacon, 
through. the west arm! of Behm @anal, 
and eastward to an intersection with 
the 56th degree of north latitude, and the 
Canadian press is now asserting that the 
government has ‘‘reason to believe” that” 
the words ‘Portland canal’? were not in 
the original treaty of 1825, ‘‘or if so,” that 
Behm canal was the inlet intended, and, 
furthermore, denying the right of the 
United States to proceed eastward from 
Cape Chacon to the mouth of the Port- 
land channel, under the terms of said 
treaty of 1825, while ignoring, at the same 
time, the fact that their own line pro- 
ceeds in that direction to a nearly equal 
distance before intersecting the stated 56th — 
| degree of north latitude! ‘ | 
(11) That from this latter point of in- 
' tersection the Canadian government, 
, fully alive to the lack of facilities for | 
reaching and controlling the vast re- | 
sources and the growing trade of the in- 
terior without the possession of these 
harbors, apears to have drawn an arbi- | 
trary line to the west of these waters, 
folowing the text of the said -treaty cf, 
1825 in no well-understood particular, but 
eutting off the heads of all the largest 
and best inlets in a maner calculated to | 
give to British Columbia the most velua- 
ble, and, in fact, the only distributing 
points from which the interior can at 
present be reached from this coast, and . - 
| thereby well calculated to greatly injure 
| American commerce with Alaska. 
| (12) That the American territory they. |) 
would thus add to British Columbia is | ° 
—_———_——_—_—_— eum 
represented by a strip about 600 miles in’ 
Teeetn and varying with the windings of 
the coast in breadth, including many val- 
uable islands. if 
(43) That under article 1 af the conven- 
tion of July 22, 1892, betweqn Great Brit- . 
ain and the United States -commiission | 
‘was organized for the exprtss purpose cf | 
“providing for the delimitation of the ex- | 
isting boundary. between! the United 
States and her majesty’s possesions hat | 
North America, in respect|to such por™ | 
tions of said boundary line as may not | 
in fact have been permanently marked | 
in virtue of treaties heretdfore conclud-_ 


i} 


ed,’? and that the said commission, by the 
terms of a supplemental. convention of 
March 28, 1894, is to make its final report 
to the high contracting parties before De~ 
cember 31, 1895. 

(14) That both governments have had 
large engineering parties in the field for 
the purpose of obtaining data upon which 
to base ‘future negotiations with a view 
to determining an ascertainable bound-_ 
ary,”’.and that it jwas ascertained trai the | 


Canadian engineers have, apparently, le- 
voted great energy to a method of ynoto- | 
| graphing the jumbled’ mountains in such | 
a manner as to give them continuity, in) 
the endeavor to prove the existen:e of a | 
definite chain paralleling the coast along 
| the lines they wish established, thus de-_ 

feating the “ten marine league’’limit that 

has been recognized for seventy years 6% 
= the legal boundary. 

* * * * * * 


While the above-mentioned points are 


sufficient to a good understanding ef the 
great question at issue, and would seem 
to prove conclusively the injustice of 
Canadian claims against our possessions, 
yet our investigations | have unearthed 
many other facts of interest and impor- 
tance, all of which tend to prove the | 
right and title of the United tates to that | 


territory seretied by them today, and it 


is to be regretted that any circumstances 
pelled the recognition of 
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No one who is at all conversant with |) » 


Sto" PR se VA the 
territory of Alaska h i 
same hards, and is 


ed by a control sucl as this contem- 
ted change of boundary would give 

, and the lines have been cunningly 
‘f to that end. 

The press of British Columbia today, 
file strongly advocating the seizure of 
ese points of vantage, seem.to seek to 
guise the importance of the matter, 


belittling it in the hope, presuma 
Stracting the attention of the en 
lie until such time as their plans may 
ig been fulfilled ‘beyond possible pro- 
8 ried Sipe surely ‘be their incalcula- 
it , and the people of é 
He the first to fecl it Sgr Regan 
Wherefore, your committee, while ful 
ecognizing that the points at po nae 
Ive questions of law as regards the in- 
pretation and construction of 
‘1h ‘eaty of 1825, upon the basis of such data 
4 | Shall have been obtained by the com- 
pission of 1892, and/while believing that 
Protection of American rights and in- 
sts may well be intrusted to the hands 
© general government, and that they 
the fully safeguarded, yet, in view of 
ignorance which exists on the part of 
eee re majority of the Amer- 
im people in regard to all facts and 
ints of interest Whatsoever affecting 
: aska and Alaskan interests, your com- 
mittee would now unanimously and 


ne 


rable body to enlist itself at once in the 
tive defense and earnest support of the 
atérests of that vast and indisputably 
Wi leh territory; to organize, on the lines 
) laid down at your’ meeting of March 5, 
i, & permanent committee on Alaska, 
lose duty it shall be to disseminate such 
‘information as will/awaken the people of 

ba United States to a full sense of the 


nportance to them of maintaining the 
s lute integrity of these possessions as 
ey wow stand. 

conclusion, your committee deplores 
1eglect which Alaska has suffered in 


which has resulted in the great dis- 
agement if not the estrangement of 
eople. We believe it is now high 


lof the United States and of the state of 
Washington, in particular, should consti- 
tute themselves the champions of Alas- 


S of the city of Seattle should espe- 
lly interest themselves in definite and 
ermined action, as being more closely 
associatea with that territory than are 
the inhabitants) of any other city af the 
mited States. We feel assured that if 
is permanent committee on 
icceed in arousing the commercial 
ad political organizations of other cities 
importance of such 
contemplated, and 
all thereby cause Alaska to be better 
erstood and appreciated ‘by the people 
‘the United States as a whole, its efforts 
nd labors will be sufficiently rewarded 
1d its work will be well done. Respect- 
submitted, 

J. B. METCALFE, 


Chairman, 
§. L. CRAWFORD, 
W. BH. BOON. 


SAMUBL RAMSEY, 
T, L. PROSCH, 
Committee on Alaska. 


"While reading the report the general il- 
fustrated the several geographical posi- 
18 dealt with by pointing out the local- 
s on the maps. He also supplemented 
‘report by recalling a visit to Sitka in 
fly days, on which occasion he was 
eply impressed with the immensity of 
e territory and became aware that it 
3 a vast storehouse of riches, 


Miner W. Bruce, of Alaska. 


At the conclusion of the general’s re- 
arks the chairman called on Miner W. 
ruce, of Alaska, for a speech, and Mr. 
ruce said that the report of the commit- 
was very complete. He said that with- 
the past three months the Canadian 
rmment had sent a party of survey- 
into the country and some of them 
still in the bleak interior. He men- 
4 the fact that one of the surveyors 
ned a short time since and at Port 
send, in an interview, said there was 
asion for alarm; that there would 
o trouble over the boundary. Mr. 
pointed out that Canada is still en- 
to lull the American public into 
of security in order that the val- 
st of Alaska can be, the more 


2 


a 


tion 


rarmly recommend and urge your hon- | 


Alaska shall | 


; i eS a er 
uestion and said U t ‘an had 
anys proceeded very cat ously and se 
eretly in the matter; that although the 


larly silent ‘on 
that that silence me 


jiea or Americans. 
Alaska was not very valuable anyway, | 


hy then should Canada be so anx- 
une Dacate it? Why should surveying 
parties be sent out at great expense in the 
dead of winter? He declared that the 
country which England is endeavoring to. 
steal is. the key to the gold mines of the | 
Yukon and the plete Gr AR that rea-_ 
1 is immensely valuable. 
panes said that even the people at. 
Washington City were supremely igno- | 
rant of the value or the resources of 
Alaska. He said that a well-known | 
‘American diplomat at the national capital | 
had said that ‘Alaska had never produced 
enough to pay her original cost. The 
speaker declared that Alaska has pro- 
duced more than $68,000,000 since her pur- | 
chase by the United States, in the fishing 
and seal industries, not including the > 
output of her mines. The commerce and | 
trade of the country has also been much 
greater than the casual observer could | 
possibly conceive of. He said that Alaska 
was almost wholly deserted by the Amer- 
ican people, and that the attitude of the 
people seemed to indicate that they did 
no consider Alaska as much a part of | 
the Union as some other portions of the 
country which take a pride in the stars 
and stripes. ‘ 
Hon. C. S. Johnson, of Juneau. 


Hon. C. §. Johnson, of Juneau, late | 
United States district attorney of Alaska, | 
being called upon to deliver a short | 
speech upon the legislative needs of Alas- 
ka, said the territory did not need much 
legislation, but, what she does need she 
needs badly. He spoke of the meager 
legislation in 1867, which was all that 
Alaska had until 1884, when the organic 
act went into effect, giving them a gov- 
ernor, a district attorney, and a few 
United States commissioners, and a judge 
or two. Then again in 1891 another law | 
was given them, which, however, aided 
them little. He said Alaska was help- 
less because she had no political pres- 
tige. What they need is a representative. 
in congress, and he wanted Seattle to 
take up their fight and help them out. 
What was needed is an extension of the 
land laws. ‘There are only twenty-one 


° 


| 
i 


land titles, only twenty-one persons in») 


the whole territory who own their own 
property, outside of the mining property. 
What was wanted is the privilege of the 
people to buy their own homes. 
wanted the present importation laws 
changed. From an economic standpoint 
it would be far better if the present pro- 


hibitory law was rescinded and a license, || 


system adopted; that nine-tenths of the 
work of the court is taken up in prose- 


cuting men for selling liquor or for being ||’ 


found with whisky in their possession. 
He concluded his speech by saying the 

people of Alaska wanted a delegate in 

congress, and he said congress should 


| want much,” said he, “but we do want a 
delegate to give us laws, even of the 
most primitive kind. We need your aid 
and we believe you can help us if you 
only will.’”’ } 
Capt. James Carroll. 

Capt. James Carroll, of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company, was intro- 
duced, and he said he did not have much 
more to say on the boundary than had al- 
ready been said. He said he was no 
speech-maker, but, on behalf of the people 
of Alaska, he thanked the chamber for 
the interest taken in the boundary mat- 
ter, and_said that Seattle had always aid- 
ed Alaska when called upon, and the peo- 
ple up there appreciated it and would 
not forget it. 

Report of the Committee Accepted. 

The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted and the secretary was instructed 
to mail copies *of it to the commercial 
bodies of the several cities of the Pacifig 
coast and endeavor to get them to tak/ 
similar action in the matter. Y 


Fdncation of Alaska Indians, 
Washington, April 9.—Secretary ‘Smith 
| has decided to ‘use the $5,000 he was au- 
| thorized to expend for the education of 
Indians in Alaska in building two school- 
houses, jone at Douglas! Island, the other 
‘(at Kotchikan, Plans for the buildings 
[are in course of preparation, 
ee ee ee “ ar a i 
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SCHOOL. 


The United States Government and 
the of the. Various 
Churches Tenth It Along With 
Sewing, Housekeeping and the 
More Unpractical Knowledge of 

a Popular 


Missions 


Books — Arithmetic 
Branch of Study. 


They teach cooking and sewing in the 
schools of Alaska. The little Eskimo girls 
think it great fun to learn United States © 
cooking along with United States talk. | 
They rather like to handle the United | 
States cooking utensils and they like the 
food still better after it is cooked. | 

There is in Alaska a school population | 
of from 8000 to 10,000. Of these 2000 are en- | 
rolled in the 31 schools in operation. Six- | 
teen day schools, with an enrollment of 
798 pupils, are supported entirely by the 
Government at an expense of $20,020, and 
15 contract schools, with an enrollment of 
1136, are supported jointly by the Govern- 
ment and the missionary societies of the 
Presbyterian, Moravian, Episcopal, Metho- 
dist, Congregational, Lutheran and Roman 
Catholic churches. Of the pupils in the 
contract schools, 788 are day pupils and 348 
industrial pupils. These latter are clothed, 
housed, fed and taught. i 

The boys are taught shoemaking, house- 
building, furniture-making, coopering, bak- 
ing, gardening and the care of cattle; the 
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MRS, TILLIE PAUL, | 


Native Teacher, Sitka Industrial School. 


girls are taught cooking, baking, washing, 
ironing, sewing, dressmaking and house- 
keeping. Toward the support of these 
contract schools the Government contrib- | 
uted $29,980, and the missionary societies 
$63,211.81, so that the total cost to the Gov- 
ernment of education in Alaska is $50,000 
annually. 
Arithmetic Is Popular. 


Arithmetic is the most popular branch 
of learning in Alaska. Writing follows 
closely. Grammar ‘s a study no one seems 
to have any use for. They go light also 
on sewing and the use of tools. 
There are difficulties in the way of edu- 
cation in Alaska. The natives like to do 
so many other things better than to go to 
school, that the school hasn’t much show. 
for instance, the Presbyterian school at 
Point Barrow, opened in October. There 
were but few natives at the time in the, 
} village, the majority of them still being } 

absent, hunting on the land and fishing 
in the waters, to secure a supply of 
ter food. This kept them away until 
dark days of December, and the scar 


only a few attended th 
| the year. As the winte ho 

| ever, more came in. The progress of thos 
that did attend was better than that 
the previous year. They seemed to have 
remembered what they had learned, and 
started readily upon a review covering 
what had been gone over, the review be- 
ing thorough and complete, before any 
new matter was presented, except the 
short texts and phrases, which were kept 
constantly on the blackboard to attract 
their attention. 

Don’t Care to Remember. 

The cultivation of memory was a some- 
what difficult task and did not succeed as 
Well as was desired. 

One of the characteristics of the north- 
ern Eskimo is the idea that ‘‘tomorrow 
will be another day,’ and they were un- 


accustomed to commit anything to mem-_ 


ory for future use. They seemed, how- 
ever, to have a great desire to know the 
English language, and studied very dili- 
gently in the schoolroom, but failed to 
use what they had learmed, outside; al- 
though sometimes, when the children were 
on the playground, with none of the older 
natives around,, they used the English 
which they had learned in the school 
quite freely. 

One of the great obstacles to the school 
work, and the civilization and christian- 
ization of these natives, is the liquor 
which is smuggled in by a few of the 
whalers, 

At the Moravian 
] “kept” for 200 days in the year, the at- 

tendance is 34, and the pupils board at 
the school. Each pupil is provided, at 
| the expense of the school, with two suits 
| of clothing, a fur “parka,” a fur cap, a 
pair of sealskin mittens lined with wool, 
and from two to three pairs of fur boots, 
per year. The diet at the school table 
consists of dried salmon, frozen fish and 
game, bread, tea, sugar, beans and salted 
salmon. In the spring the boys are al- 
lowed to go to the mountains and trap 
for fur, which gives them experience and 
also helps them earn a portion of their 
living. 


school at Bethel, 


At Kosorifisky. 


At Kosoriffsky there is a large board- 
ing or home school in care of the Roman 
Catholic Sisters of St. Ann, which was 
begun in August, 1888. The attendance 
is 75, and the progress of the pupils good. 
This progress was largely due to the ef- 
fect of the pupils being separated from 
their parents and being under the influ- 
ence of their teachers. 

Besides a good Hnglish education, the 
girls were taught washing, ironing, sew- 
ing and cooking. The boys were taught 
carpentry, blacksmithing and gardening. 
During the long summer vacation six of 
them found employment on the river 
steamer as firemen and pilots. 

As in all such schools,, English was the 
only language allowed to be spoken in or 
out of the schoolroom. At the same place 
and time, and by the same sisters, there 
was conducted a day school with an en- 
rollment of 40 scholars. These, however, 
did not progress as much in their studies 
as did their friends in the boarding school, 
as they were less under the influence of 
the teachers and irregular in their at- 
tendance, the necessity cf securing food 
requiring them to change their location 
and be absent from home a considerable 
portion of the year. 

A Martyr to the Cause. 

The cause of education in Alaska has 
had its martyr, Mr. C. H. Edwards, 
killed by whisky smugglers. In August, 
| 1891, a schoothouse was built and a school 
established at Kake village, an isolated 
settlement on IKupreanoff Fsland, about 
wild region, quite beyond the influences of 
civilization. The school was given in 
charge of Mr. Chayles if. Edwards, who 
had been very successful as teacher of 


the native school at Douglas. In his new 
field he was 50 miles from the nearest 
| white man. Among the supplies furnished 
to Mr. Edwards were an organ‘ and -f 
stereopticon, and he soon succeeded in a* 
{ tracting the natives. In a short time t!© 


| 


j small school was filled to its utpost 
| capacity, and it became necessary he 


divide the siheol into three sectiors- 
the morning ihc small children cane and 
kindergarten work occupied their atten- 
tion; in the afternoon reading ane writings 
were taught to the young people, and 4 
the evening a session was held at eich 
no books were used, the efforts of ‘ \e 
teacher being directed to giving his pup 
practice in conversing in #nglish. | 
» It was) not long before’ 
ky found its wa 
of his ateate \ 
am lonely. 


“q 
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trouble came, | 
into the vote 


The 
only thing you can do with a drunken man 
His to let him sober up. No impression 
‘made upon him is lasting. So I let them 
\finish their revel, as they could get no 
‘drunker. Since they have sobered up 
they are ashamed to speak to me. I am 
an ultra whisky hater.’’ 
1 Arrival of the Smugglers, 

Toward the evening of January 10, 1892, 
a sloop with Malcolm Campbell and Em- 
ery Elliott on board entered the harbor 
‘about three miles from the Indian village, 
and comn.enced trading whisky to the 
Indians. What Mr. Edwards knew con- 
cerning this illicit traffic is not known. 
An Indian named Squanish purchased $5.50 
of whisky from them, which, when Mr. 
Edwards found, he poured into the bay. 
| They offered his interpreter. Jimmie Cof- 
‘fin, whisky to arink, but he refused. They 
gave Ta a Hoo whisky to drink and he 
drank it. They gave whisky to the six or 
eight Indians who went in edvance of Mr. 
Edwards’ party and went into the cabin 
of the sloop. Mr. Edwards had been fre- 
quently annoyed by the results of the 
sale of liquor to the Indians, and his own 
life had many times been jeopardized. He 
therefore resolved to see with his own 
eyes and convince himself that the parties 
then in the harbor witn the sloop were 
violating the laws of the land, and ‘f they 
were that he would exercise his right as 
a citizen and his duty under the laws of 
Oregon to arrest them and take them 
forthwith with all speed to Wrangel and 
there deliver them up to the authorities. 
For this purpose he called a meeting of 
the Kake Indians at the schoolhouse; he 
informed them of the objects of the meet- 
ing. After opening the meeting with a 
song he requested 14 volunteers to assist 
him in finding out whether these men on 
the sloop were actually violating the law 
or not, and, if they were, to go prepared 
to arrest them and start immediately to 
Wrangel—not armed to the teeth nor with 
handeuffs—but with small cords in his 
pockets, to bind them safely and conduct 
them thither. 

The Fatal Encounter. 
A canoe with the larger number of the 


volunteers proceeded to the sloop under 
his directions to find out what was being 
done on board, and he followed himself 
in a smaller canoe with the rest of the 
volunteers. When he arrived at the sloop 
the Indians who had preceded him were 
engaged in drinking whisky furnished by 
the occupants of the sloop. Mr. Edwards 
gave orders to bind the two men. This 
/having been done he began to clear the 
sloop for sailing. 

| He had the anchor raised and requested 
‘all the Indians to leave the sloop and re- 
‘turn to the village, leaving him only and 
‘two Indians to man the sloop. He had the 
Indians take on shore with them a revol- 
ver and a rifle, presuming, no doubt, that 
they were all the firearms on board. 

| When alone on the sloop with these two 
Indians and the two smugglers, he had not 
‘counted on the possibility of any more 
firearms being on board, but Malcolm 
‘Campbell, the owner of the sloop, man- 
aged to get his left hand loose, reached 
under the foot of the bed, got a revolver, 
land shot at Mr. Edwards three times, 
mortally wounding him, and immediately 
after shot the other two Indians, one 
with the revolver, so that he jumped into 
the water and never afterward was seen 
of heard of. The other while attempting 
to escape by swimming was shot at with 
a rifle and he was never more seen or 
heard of. 

Campbell’s associate on the sloop, Emery 
Elliott, managed to get his hands loose 
‘and eut the cords which bound Campbell’s 
|feet, and thus both were liberated. They 
‘then procedded to get away from the 
| place. 
sf The sloop finally arrived at Sitka, where 
Mr. Edwards died. A coroner’s jury sat 
|in the case, but the matter was hushed 
|up and nobody punished. 
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|| ment in Alaska, 
| for the purpose is not large—only $5,00 


Two school houses are to be erected an 
4} equipped by the United States govern 
The amount iy 35000, 
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es AND KALOSHI. 
pPrukl }<- 575~ 
{Rev. V. PB. Donskoy, in the Church Journal, 
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TA 


Petersburg. translated for the Search- 
light by George Kostremetinoft.} 

Up to the year 3 
knew Sitka only by#hearsay; even 
t] of Sitka 


tile 
had not been marked or designated 


796 the Russian 


the shores of Stands 


jon the Russian charts. In the sum. 
mer of 1796 Alexander> Baranoff, 
then the governor pf the Russian 
settlement on the island of Kodiak. 
issued orders to Captain Schultz, an 
employe of the RusSian Fur Com- 
pany, then at 
the shores of Chill: 
Sitka sound and to. visit, the prin- 
“Ae: 


cording to these instructions a large 


ged in surveying 


eng 


uu to Investigate 
cipal villages on the island. 


vessel, the “Northern Hagie,’ made 
the survey of and 
visited the largest Tndiaty villageg 
that island, situated ‘oh a beau 
bay and fine harbor, Prior to ti 


Sand, 


ea haa 
wth 


time the Sitka natives had seen 
only the English trading vessels 
and the Eoiglishmena with whom] 
they had bartered for their furs. 


|The natives dished the latter for 
jtheir ill treatment 

jand upon the visit 
Schultz, the head chief of the Sitkas 
}complained to Shultz of the English 
and traders ard asked aid 
from 
ciremmstances and the 
Sitka Imn- 
duced Baranoft at the first opporta- 
[nity+e estbliahe peer eat Tus: 
Islan settlement there, but that un- 


and violenee, 


of Captain 


ls:ulors 


and protecdon the Jtussians. 


(The latter 
convenient 


situation of 


dertaking was only accomplished 


Beveral /years afterward) withwa 
reat deal of hard labor and. saeri 
fice. After 1796 an] prior to the 
establishment of the trading post. 
(the Jkussian liunters and tradezs 


came here every season to hunt and 
to barter with the natives. 

In 1799 Baranoff left Kodiak for 
Sitka on theship ‘Catherine’ for 
the purpose of establisning a post. | 

The ship brought to Sitka all the | 
material and the most necessary in-| 
plements fur the erection of the| 
post. | 

The whole winter of 1799 and | 
i80) that extraordinary man la-| 


fovea with twenty men in building 
+ 


the post and putting up the necessa- | 

While the| 
buildings were going up Baranoff| 
lived in an old worn out tent, and 
afterwards the _ winter] 


iry houses for his men. 


during 


months in a smoky and very un-| 
‘comfortable hut, enduring much in- 
convenience and 
cold weather. 
While the Russians were building 
the post the Kaloshi natives, were 
trying their utmost to injure them. 
|\Many times they came near the 
place where the work was going on 
jand made threats to kill all. Only 
| the firmuess and intrepidity of Bar 
-anoff saved the new settlement from 
the malignant attempts of the Kal- 
oshi. The following is one of the 
instances of Baranott's intrepidity; 
As soon as the buildings were fin. 
ished Baranoff decided to signalize 
the newly established 


suffering from 


feast, and on the day of inaueura- 
tion he named 


. the new 
“The Archangel,” in honor of Saint 
| Michael, the archangel; he thep 
Sent an interpreter, 

|} woman, to the Indian village to in-} 
vite all the chiefs to his feast, but 
ithe Kaloshi after hearing what the 
interpreter had tosay positively re-| 
fused to accept the invitation, and | | 
after beating her and inflicting se- 
vere wounds upon her body they 
sent her back. Seeing such disre- 
spect shown on the part of the 


Indians, Baranoff with only twenty- 
two men went te the village where 
there were af that time over 
armed Kaloshi, and demanded of 


them an explanation for insulting: 


his interpreter. ‘Such boldness on 
the part of Baranoff had such an_ef- 
feet upon the Indians that they did} 
not dare to show any hostility to-- 


ward the Russians for a long time. | 


It has been said that Baranoft al- 
ways Wore @ Suit of armor 
his clothing whichgike arrows of the 
natives could not PRRctrate.  Atter 
several unsuccessfulitempts to 
kill him the superstiffigus Kaloshi 
| looked upon him as a 24 
for conjurer, and thot e 
kil him) was imposs 
feared him and lookec 
with r nee. 
eS At th ipletion of all 
Saranott, in thé » 
rot 1800 left Sitka for Kodiak, leav- | 
ing at the new settlement twenty | 
threg Russians and 135 Aleuts and 


that to 


hunters [women and children ares 


not included in this number] in}, 
charge of Mr. Mednikoff.  Bara- |) 
nofi’s absence destoyed all fear and |, 
lawakened in the Indians the old} 
hatred toward the Russians. In 


the fall] of 1892 a large number of} 


armed Kaloshi surrounded the post 
and made an attack upon it. shoot- 
ing through the windows of the} 
buildings mere’. the Russian and 
| Aleuts were. he colonists de- 
themselves bravely and it | 


i el Cj 


settlement of | 
| Sitka, with celebration of a Russian | 


post | 


who was a 


3009 | 


beneath |. 


shaman 


“ Creoles and Aleuts came in numbers 


|, Russian-American Fur 


Pin: 


Iwasa hard fight. | e Kal-| 
joshi set fire to the buildings and | 
when the inmates ran out the 


‘Indians caught and killed them. 


| Those hanters who happened to be} 


atter, but the}, 
only returned to be. 
During the fight there | 


jatfack came in soon 
fellows 
murdered. 


| poor 


were twenty Russians, including 
(Mr. Mednikoff, and 130 <Aleuts 
killed. All the furs, provision, 


merebandise and arms were stolen 
‘bythe Indians. The women and 
‘were taken as slaves. 


‘ 


+ children 


vessel cornmanded by Captain Bar- 
‘ber came into the Sitka harbor and 
when he. ascertained what had 
| happened he immediatly put. the 
chiefs, who came on board to sell 
i their fur, in irons, and kept them 
until all the captives were brought 
on board, viz; three Russians, five 
Aleuts and eigeteen women and 
children whom he brought to 
Kodiak. 

On learning this news Baranoff 
determined to punish the Indians, 
| and in 1804 by his instructions. two 
| ships were built at ‘Ya-koo-tat.” In 
| July of that year he arrived at Sitka 
with the intention of making the 
Indians return everything that they 
had stolen from the post. The 
Kaloshi were then in possession of 
| the post and would not give up any- 
thing; so there was no alternative 
| for him bat to make an attack upon 
iit. During the ight 15 men were 
‘killed ou the Russian side, Baranoff 
‘\himself was wounded in the arm. 
The Indians fought bravely for six 
jays and on the seventh gave up the 
post and aband oned the place. 

After driving the Indians-‘away 
‘Baranoff immediately began to re- 
build the post, but in another place 
lon a high hill and named it the 

“New <Archangel’? and from that 
time Baranoff never left Sitka. The 
settlement grew rapidly, Russians, 


| 
| 


from Kodiak and other places, and 
,in 1805 the proposition was made 
by Baranoff to the directors of the 
Co. at. St. 


’ Petersbarg, to move the headquar- 
| ters trom Kodiak to Sitka.’ In the 
fall of 1805 misfortune fell upon the 
inhabitants of “New Archangel,”’ 
~The ship (:Zacharie and Hlizabeth,” 
bringing a full cargo of provisions 
from Kodiak to Sitka was lost and 
‘the colonists the whole winter suf. 
fered. much from want of food. 
Only 200 were receiving bread, and 

then not more than one ates 
week, the -Aleuts did not receive 
any atall. Dried salmon aud seal | 
meat, were the food luxuries of the 


out hunting at the time of the at- | appear. and the people began to 


i Mr. 


Soon after the massacre an Enelish | 


“memory. - be va 
~~ In 1834 Arehpriest Innocentius | 


iphabitants of the “New Archan- 
rel,’’ most of the time they had to 
t eagles,- crows and cuttlefish; 
ueh- misery lasted untill Mareh 
1806, when the fresh fish began to 


oe evive. 


> Dur ing the famine seventeen Rus- 
-sians died and a good many Aleuts, | 
Abundant relief from starvation 
came in June 1806, when the 
chamber lain of the imperial court 
Rezanoff arrived from Cal-_ 
ifornia on a, dJarge schooner ‘4Juno,”? 


can Fur company from Kodiak to 


to eonduet. divine service. The 
mission, Herman, 
Athanase, were living in Kodiak — 


account of old age, 

The first’ priest who came to this 
place was Rey. Alexis Sokoloff, 
who came. here in 1816, bringing 
with hima very large and valuable 
icon of St..Michael, which was sent 
here by, the directors of the com- 


age can be seen to this date im the 


“was relieved as governor of Alaska 
‘on account of old age and was suc 
ceeded by Governor Hagayimaster. 
On the 16th day of April, 1819, 


‘hind him a brilliant 


Veniaminoff, by the order of Baron 


nor, was transferred from Unalaska 
to Sitka to sueceed Rey. 
Sokoloff. ‘In 1831 a new 


and was nathed ‘St. Michael.” 
was much handsomer 
built. here by 
Baranoff, ~ 


the 


centius Veniaminoff went to St. 


that year: he was ordained as Bishop | 
for ‘Alaska. In 1841 heleft Russia» 
for his diocese. Upon his arrival here | 
ke established a seminary for the_ 


brought froii Russia, but now a son _ 
of a creole oF ason of an Aleut and- 
-Kalosh could bea clergyman and 
could preach to his fellow country- 
nan in his native tongue. On the 
rst’ day of April, there were 
tweny-three*boys in the seminary. 


with a full cargo of fresh provisions, — 
From the time of the removal of the — 
headquarters of the Russian-Ameri-_ 
“New Archangel” by Baranoff, that 
is, from 1808 to 1816, the people of 
this place did not have any priest | 


priests that were left from the old 
Joasaph and 


and dared .not venture to sea on | 


pany at St. Petersburg, which im- | 


church. In 1818 Alexander Baranoff be 


Baranoff died at sea while onhisway _ 
to his home in Russia, leaving be- — 
and lasting 


Wrangel; who was then the gover- 


Alevis 
magnifi- 
cent chureh was built at this place 
Téa 
than the one 
governor 


In-the spring of 1840 Rey. Inno- | 


Petersburg and the latter part of I 
: 


ai ; ‘ a 
education of the native children, Up | 
to that time’all the clergy had been — 


Tn 1849 another church was erect- 
ed near the Indian village expressly 
for the natives, where the services | 
were conducted in the native tongue, — | 
_ After the cession of Alaska to the 
United States Russia still continued 
the generous support of the Sitka 
church. 
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ld be. 
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for a pil-. 
ther came. 
that being 
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At a meeting of the Chamber 
Commerce yesterday J. B. Metca 
chairman of the committee apop 
Whee ee theres ed to gather information on 


ssian rule, convic ,ters pertaining to the , Al 
sent there to pen boundary controversy between this c 
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; gots rey They inter- try and British Columbia, submitted sor 
Entered at the Postoffice at Pittsburg, Sieh cipal eb, the soe re- interesting correspondence which he ha 
Ail had with Rey. W. Duncan, the old mis- |) 


| Pa., as second-class matter. 


- ‘TbeFost Printing & Publishing Company, 


| BOST BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, 
j ; Pittsburg, Pa. 


very degenerate condition. ; 
misery and Aeetadation af erect ie sionary lof New. Metakaltla. Mr. Du 
| ascribed to ‘dear, good, virtuous Bos- formerly ‘was stationed at Fort Sim : 
i oy ea a the first cargo of whis- | | but not liking the restrictions placed upon 
gone year gc 1837." Governed in by- | | him by the English, he moved to Annet 
Sroourene yp%_Biberian convicts and- | island, Alaska, which the British © 
; aged in vice by American whis- island, aska, which e : ; 

| ackniowledged to be out of their doma 


key, she said, the ‘people had li 
“chance to be ‘respectable. Hever es But now, according to the contention 


| Well as polygamy, prevails to some e iti i 
q s x-. | the British Columbia papers, Annette | 
| _tent. She knew of one case, she said, | and is a portion of the territory of A} 


| 
i" 7 Hy ni 
lpr atop eae - aac zi Pononte. ote consumptive ka claimed by the British. ee 
| TUHSDAY, APRIL 16, 1895. Miss Field rapped Congréss for its in. | .,M¥. Duncan's letter to Mr. Metcalfe 
difference to Alaska, whose territory is this matter reads as follows: 
=m my po spe yeh ee egal the size of the United States, “On Bbard City of Topeka, Alaska 
WORE Tons eto Visivowe we ai shat Fan ad eepnsile is aie in gold and silver Waters, May 3, 1895. 
A. CURIOUS PROTEST MADE, | te lanee nomtabeoPpes tre sisofound | “setore leaving home for a tp to 8 
i «| | she believed the northern PanisiGrastnn I received a letter from Mr. Miner Bruc 


would yet be the centre of shipbuilding the explorer, asking me to write y 
the orld. She also touched fre particulars I might happen to know 1 
pe erjies Industry. : garding the question of the boundary b 


Russia Wants the Protestant Mis- 
sionaries Driven Out of Alaska, | 
Special to The Pittsburg Post. | | 


a 3 IRIS aes tween Alaska and British CE Mo 
WASHINGTON, April 12.—A curious , 3 likely the little information I hav nv 
question has arisen between this govern- ee IN BERING SEA. subject is already known to you, put 


ment and the Russian government over : 4 
our obligations to the natives of Alaska oh ae le ited eae dro NaS ga 


STB Simipson, and was in clonstant daily in 
| under the treaty by which Russia ceded See apg } course with the ‘affairs of the Hudsc 
| that territory to the United States. When ||Survivors#Yrell the Story of the Suf-} || Bay Fur Company, who had a mono 


| we acquired the territory, the natives Fevinis aid Hixdstipe of the |] of the country at that time. & rd 


were nominally members of the orthodox 3 intercourse I learned that all the cov 
White's Crew. compen eat i 
Greek church, like all the other subjects Bae a. CE eee : north of Portland canal belonged to I 


can do no harm to write what I k iy 
“First—In 1857 I was located at F 


2 


sia, and for the privilege of trading w 


Nae the czar. It was not long after Port Townsend, Wash,; May 8.—Mail ad- | || the Indians from ‘that point, and as 1 
aska became an American possesion,be~ lvices from Kodiak, Alaska, by the steamer |] as Chilcat, the Indians paid a rent 
\fore missionaries were sent there by || Topeka, confirm the-report that the schooner the Russian government of one! tho 


(1,000) otter skins each year. It is not 
all likely that a company of such pri 
tions as the Hudson Bay Company 
consent to pay rent for territory 0 


‘some of our churches, and they have 'C. D. White, of San Francisco, was wrecked 


_been working among the natives ever jin a gale and snow storm on Kodiak island, 
mila = Sage ara cheat them from | |in Befing sea,. on April 22, One letter says.| | 

‘the Greek church. ecently a Russian | /eleven lives were lost, and another places the | | 7 tai ‘ s] 
‘bishop of that church has been stationed | loss at 17. Capt. Isaacson, after the White | whe Free ener a) most 
ay wed Angie coast, his diocese includ- istruck a rock, drifted ashore on a piece of | |} well acquainted with the maps wh: 1 
ing Alaska. This dignitary soon discov- | \wreckage, but died an hour afterward from signed the territory to Russia, or it wou 
exposure. All but two men reached the shore, | || have never made the agreemen| ow 


| hae wae havoc the American missiona- 

Tiles had ca i } : ’ + ; ; " 
Rese ene Sate, Dare e ee ‘but the chilling blasts of the gale “and blind- Russia which it did. Nor did thos 

‘img snow storm quenched the faint sparks 


of his church in the territory, and he 
| cast about for means to stop it. x : 

He, found. that the, treaty by... which, of life in the exhausted bodies of the men. 
Russia. roeded, the stexgitory. ta, this: coun- ,On the third day, when a party: of natives 
try, bound us; te .protect -the natives, of, came along, six of the survivors were taken to 
laska in; the practice..of, their -religion,| |Kodiak on the steamer Lescoi for medical 
-as «members; of. the Greek,.church... He.| treatment. Their limbs weré so badly swol- 
referned, the, matter tothe Russian gov; | Jen that amputation was necessary, Three 
onment, and in avg time. the Russian] ‘others remained at the scene of the wreck 
parapet apenre, = Prince .,, Cantacuzene, | juntii the schooner couid return to their assist- 
“brought, it ,to the attention, of Sectetary | ance. The vessel is a complete loss, the hull 
Gresham , 7The--prince ,.,tagk the, ex- being ground into splinters. It was impossi- 
| traordinary _groumd that ‘the provision | |ble to get a list of the dead from the sur- 
‘referred to. in the Russian treaty. bound ivivors who reached Kodiak op account of their 
_the United States to prevent proselytiz- 


‘weak physical condition, 
‘ing by missionaries of their churches In the same gale the schooner Kodiak went 
‘among the Greek Christians of Alaska, 


ashore on Iktalik island, twelve miles from 
‘just as the Russian law forbids pro- Kodiak island, and will probably prove a total 
selytizing among the subjects of the 


loss. The crew reached home safely, except 
‘ezar, Holding this view, the Russian | |the captain, who had his leg badly bruised. 
‘(minister requested that this government | |The schooner Maud §. reports that a large 
either eject the missionaries from | quantity of wreckagedrom the ill-fated collier 
‘Alaska,or compel them to stop proselytiz- | Keeweenaw came ashore. im Rose harbor, 
‘ing among the natives. 4 Queen Charlotte island, The Indians secured 
Secretary Gresham explained to the| pieces of the steamer’s timbérs, some ‘of 
/minister that the provision of the treaty | which bore the name of the vessel. The 
on which he based his request merely | |medicine chest and several articles from the 
‘pound ‘this government to protect the | steamer Montserrat were found by the Pa- 
natives of Alaska ‘in the practice of their | |chion, who was in a small schooner on Eta- 
religion as Greek Christians as long as | llinea island, Clarencewstraits, Feb. 28. This 
they wished to belong to that church, | wreckage drifted fully 700 miles'to the north- 
; but that it could do nothing to prevent | west through narrow passages and among 
| them joining another church if they wish-' numerous islands from where the two. col- 
| ed to do so, nor could it interfere with jers are supposed to have foundered off 
es : | the proselytizing ‘work of the mission- Gape Flattery. A copper plate from the 
| aries. ¢ 357: barn 43 Otel ely ee See medicine chest was brought. here by Capt. 

isfy the. Russian, .min-, 


hate His’ had’ ‘aevera ee of the steamer Topeka. The two col- 


intercourse with them ever hi 
doubt as to the boundary from 
Russian claims started. Cay Bi 
“Second—I have known law-brea 
escape to Tongass from justice, - 
while there, out of the jurisdic’ 
British Columbia. ba 
“Third—When the United Stat 
| chased Alaska a corps of soldiers 14 
|| stationed at Tongass and continued the 
} for years in undisputed control. ae 
“Fourth—On my migrating with iL 
800 Indians from British Columbia, 
we had to call at Fort Tongass and 
an account of our belongings. I pa 
customs officers over $1,000 to ‘brinj 
goods into Alaska. The customs a 
ties resided at Tongass, just ove ; 
let called Portland canal.” 
Mr. Metcalfe reported that he j , 
to Mr.. Duncan as follows, under date ¢ 
May 11: PE ci 
“T am in receipt of your favor of M 
3, for which please accept my si 
thanks. The information contained 
in I regard as’ valuable whenev 
' question comes wp for adjustment 0: 
| claims ‘between the United States. 
| Great Britain. In your favor to % 
| Bruce you speak of having the natives 
write to me relative _to this matt 


| 
: 
f 
{ 
| 


this did not 4 
‘ister, however, & 


intervi iersS left Nanaimo, B. ©, JJast year, coal 


den for San Francisco. This is the first 
ositive information of where they were 


venience, and oblige.”’ err 
Mr. Metcalfe reported that all the da 
ihe was gathering on the subject were 
ing kept in a scrapbook, and portions 
it, regarded as more important, had 
forwarded to ‘Secretary Greshai 
: Washington City. is 
¢ : , The meeting of the ers Meri 
= usually large and enthusiastic, and it 
aly SEATTLE POS clearly evinced-that the organization 
bs taken a new lease of life. The labor 
the committee on reorganization 
individual members have met wi 
flattering ‘results, and the chambe 
_ boast of over va ee ae ¥ 
; gs were elected at yesterda 


be 
at 


= 


aay 
as H. E . W. Allen. » ; 
w of the greatly increasing mem- 
ip it was decided to call a general 
eting of the chamber at large on next | 
day evening for the purpose of 
ending the by-laws and adapting them) 
tlhe new organization.  'T. Ww. Prosch | 
ve notice that at that meeting he would) 
nt a new set of by-laws and requested | 
other members do likewise. It is de- 
red that there be a full attendance at the | 
neeting, and the new members are especli- | 
ily invited to be present. ” 


ep i 


a oN 


the Court- 


essed the meeting and Invited the mem- 
s ta make an examination of the plant 
ich he has in operation in the canal 
ding from Lake Union to Salmon bay, 
ar Fremont. He staited that arrange- 
mts had already been made for the 
anufacture of the machinery at Seattle, 
a that this city would be made the dis- 

ributing point. Mr. O'Keefe submitted 
“photographs of the machine both at rest 
4 in operation, and they may be seen at 
e rooms of the chamber. 


Ditton was called to certain freight 
es which have worked to the disad- 
tage of Seattle houses and the matter 
yeferred to the committee on trans- 
r for speedy action. 
Bee sictoitity ofa Fourth of July cele- 
tion was discussed and the movement 
: as indorsed. It was ordered ‘that the 
| rooms of the chamber be placed at the dis- 
| posal of citizens for the purpose of organ- 
ization and entertainment of guests. 
“jhe rooms have ‘been renovated and a 
arge amount. of reading and descriptive 
‘matter has been placed on file, and it is 
the earnest desire of the ‘board of trustees 
that all members of the chamber avail 
hemselves of its privileses and use the 
ooms freely for the entertainment of their 


: and eommit- 

enevolent organizations an 

cM ‘welcome to hold their meetings at 

the rooms, and the chamlber invites the co- 
= eration of any ang all persons interested 


ra. 
he welfare of the city and the state. 


Seeeeneatese sre a 
maa’ i t 

SAN FRANCISCO, May 16.—The United | 
States revenue cutter Commodore Perry. 
hurried out of port last night on an im-| 

portant mission. She will make all haste 
| Possible in order to reach Bering sea -n 
_ time to prevent the fleet of cutters which 
are now heading for the sealing grounds 
from seizing any armed vessels as is the 
present intention. 

Upon the fleetness of the Perry may de- 
pend the warding off of serious complica- 
‘tions with England. The latter govern- 
Ment has practically decreed that any 
interference with armed sealing vessels 
_ flying the British flag will meet with re- 
taliation in the shape of claims for heavy 
damages, and the Perry’s sudden depart- 
_ ure for the north is considered an indica- 
_ tion that the administration does not de- 
sire to invite any more trouble with the 
_ lion upon the sealing question. 


PORT TOWNSEND, Wash., May 16.—The 
United States government realize it will 
_ be a diflicult undertaking to intercept the 
revenue cutters now cruising in the North 
Pacific before they have an opportunity 
of seizing Canadian sealing vessels, which 
they may find within the prohibited wa- 
ters violating the Bering sea regulations, 
as they presume to exist, being ignorant 
' of Great Britain’s repudiation. Almost a 
week will elapse before the cutter Grant 
receives suijicient repairs for a sea voyage. 
_ The whereabouts of the patrol fleet is un- 
_known other than the cutter Rush, car- 
fying the commander of the fleet, C. L. 
_ Hooper, who is supposed to be cruising 
slowly along the coast of Alaska toward 
Unalaska. 
_ The Bear and the Corwin had general in- 
structions to take a zig-zag cruise west) 
and northwest of Cape Flattery, and re-| 
pert at-Unalaska early in July. 
_ That the situation is critical is evidenced 
by the receipts of numerous dispatches 
from the department by Capt. Toiser of 
the Grant, who is urged to make all possi- } 
ble haste to start out in quest of the fleet, | 
‘It is believed that the government will | 
dispatch a vessel at once from Mare Is- | 
and on a similar mission. | 
A well authenticated report comes from | 
Victoria that a prominent naval officer of 
i British ship Pheasant, row supposed 
to be cruising west along the Alaska coast, 
previous to his departure made a state-_ 
“ment that Great Britain had so modified | 
orders this year as to practically abro- 
te the restrictive regulations. ‘This 
atement was made about April 28, when 
the relations between the two governments 
‘somewhat strained over the Nicar- 
n incident. - 


be 


- Officers i 


The pump is ing happy counte- 
rticularly adapted to irrigation of arid | 


i 


‘partment admit the to be critical, | 
and are bending every effort to get the 
Grant ready for sea_by next Monday. 
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KERLUNGER 


ERLUNGER is a 
beautiful Eskimo 
maiden, of seventeen 
summers, with laugh- 


nance, dainty delicate 
j\hands and feet, and 
teeth so white and pure 
that dentists have pro- 
nounced them without 
a blemish. A happy, 
|sunshiny girl, anda fair 
type of the Hskimo 
womenotarctic Alaska. 
She was a member of 
the party to whom Mr. 
Miner W. Bruce, a year 
ago, gave a tour of the 
United States, present- 
ed to Mrs. Cleveland in 
Washington, and took 
to Boston and some of 
the other prominent 
eastern cities. These 
arctic Eskimo women 
are proverbially merry 
and gentle ; with sweet 
musical voices, whether 
singing their quaint 
songs or keeping up a 
perpetual chatter with 
each other. They are 
skilled seamstresses, 


and unrivaled workers 
in skins, which they fit with great exact- 


ness. When the Eskimo were at West 
Newton, near Boston, last year, a lady 
who was greatly interested in the party, 
noticed how much Kurlunger admired 
her gloves,and at parting, presented them 
to her. The next day, Kurlunger ap- 
peared at the afternoon entertainment, 
with the dainty Suedes perfectly fitted 
to her hands and arms. She had 
made little incisions here and there, and 
fitted them with the utmost skill and 
nicety. 

In the far north the dress of the women 
is distinguished from the men’s, by the 
cut of their fur coat. The girls, at eight 
years, are tattoed upon the chin, as a 
mark of distinction—from three to five 
lines are cut across the chin with a 
sharp instrument, and wood ashes are 
then rubbed in. 

The Eskimo are industrious and honest. 
As an evidence of their integrity, it is 
told that during the first winter of the 


iabr edition of reindeer at Port Clarence, 
though suffering from hunger to the 
verge of starvation, they lived and en- 


dured, in sight of a herd of 150 reindeer, 
that} would have furnished them food 
and |clothing, without ever molesting 
then. Could such a record be possible 
amoung civilized whites ? 

They are an unimaginative race. Their 
belief does not include a future. They 


spirits; but when death comes it ends 
existance, and they bury and soon forget 
the individual. They are happy in little 
things. 


ships| They know the American flag 
and always eagerly go out to our vessels, 
and linger to enjoy sea biscuits, molasses 


hearty sailors regale them. It seems al- 
most cruel to disturb such simplicity by 
awakening new tastes and feelings, so 


and the other dainties with which the | 


have many superstitions about evil | 


One of their pleasures is to— 
watch the coming and going of different 


t 


Presented. 
“ | | | 
‘| Natural Resources of the Land} 
} - Ought to Be De- 
} veloped. 
f, 


' Great distinction reflects upon Alaska 
in the one representative which she sent 
to the Christian Endeavor convention. 
_ Edward Marsden, who was the sole dele- 
gate trom that far-away country, is a type 
,| of manhood that represents the highest 
)| Qualities of citizenship, as well as the fine 
‘| intellectual endowments that inherently 
‘| exist in the Indian race. He possesses a 
_| strong, vigorous personality, and his face 
é not only betokens keen mental percep- 
‘tion, but true, genuine sympathy and in- 
‘|iterest with all humanity, 
|) Mr. Marsden was born at Metlakahtla, 
7m: ‘British Columbia, in~1869, where he lived 
| until 1886 when his family, in company 
|| with 1000/Indians, moved into Alaska on 
E account of the British persecution of that 
time. hy: ' 
| In 1888 he attended the industrial school 
|in Sitka, established by the Presbyterian 


| Home Missionary Society, where: he re-. 


‘mained until 1891, when he went to Ma- 
| rietta College, O., from which he graduat- 
ed last month, but to which he returns in 
}the autumn for a three years’ course in 
theology and law. ee 


In an interview with Mr. Marsden, he 
said: ‘‘My.great aim is to preach the gos- 
pel, but for the purpose of leading my 
people in the near future, Iam pursuing le- 
gal studies, as I think a Christian states- 
‘man cught to know something about law.” 


CONDITIONS IN ALASKA. 


“When questioned as.to the condition of 
Alaska, his dark eyes shone with earnest 
fervor as she graphically described the 
needs of his country, which he said is 70 
‘times larger than Massachusetts, while 
the population is one-fiftieth of that of 
the same state. _ = 
' Continuing the conversation, he said: 
The country is noted for seals, salmon 
fisheries, gold and silver, lumber, grand 
and majestic scenery, and for a very fine 
hard stone for building purposes, and for 


- The cauntry was under the government 
of Russia for 126 years, when the United 
‘States bought it. Although the national 
resources of the land were not developed 
during all this.-time, yet. $1,000,000 worth of 
‘furs were anwitaily transferred from Alas- 
eho MAA PT Se Bed ae 
_ When the purchase was made the Rus- 
sians, or a larger part of them, withdrew, 
and instead of the United States forming 
a newer and ‘better government, the mili- 
‘tary took control and the country made 
“no advance whatever until 1877, 10 years 
fter the purchase was made, when Dr. 
don Jackson went up there to see to 
needs of the natives. Through his 
icy missionaries and teachers have 
ing there, until now we have 10 
t Christian denominations engaged 


many obstacles an 
issionaries — bey 
00 : 


ts 


|AN ELOQUENT ORATOR.|} 


|The Needs of His Country Forcibly 


opposi- | 
ee AI 


an 


eral land laws of the Ur 
Me lot yet In existence — fi 
not hold property by deed, but. 
as we are in actual possession, 
have enough intelligence today in 
ka for a territorial government, but 
Congress is very slow to understand the 
needs of this part of the country, There 
}are no laws regulating the felling of trees, 
but the United States forbids the natives 
to ship lumber out of the country, and 
this rule also applies to the fisheries, 
mines and the fur business. The coun- 
try is’ inhabited by six different tribes, 
speaking as many different tongues. The 
peoples that live in the southern part are 
very patriotic, and think a great deal of 
the American flag. < 
_ The natives have never been enslaved 
by any religious system, which accounts 
for their readiness to accept Christianity. 
<! “AS a people they are very peaceful and 
industrious—not a single pauper or beggar 
among them, a fact of which we are very 
proud, They are very eager to learn, and 
we have sent a number of our students 
to the states through the help of our 
Eastern friends, and they have proved 
themselves capable of higher education. 

“The people live in little towns, and each 
family has a garden, where potatoes, cab- 
bages and onions are raised, We have 
| very few horses, but, raise cattle and 
sheep.. chix 

“On account of our not worshipping idols, 
and our dislike of pork, and our practice 
of teaching trades to children, some people 
have formed the opinion that we are the 
lost tribes, oy, Macaig , : 
ALASKA’S GREAT NEEDS. 


“Alaska has four great needs, of which 
the first to be mentioned is the need of 
Christianity. We have among us many 
foreigners, who bring with them strange 
customs, which are very injurious in 
effect upon the community, while the 
teachings and truths of Christianity are 
| always uplifting. 4 
. “The second great need to be men- 
| tioned is that of education, or the estab- 
‘lishing of schools. Congress can afford to 
(help us in this matter. The school papu- 
lation of the country is more than 10,000, 
and we have only a little over 3000 in the 
schools. Fe Bias 

“The best example of an educational in- 
stitution that we have is the industrial 
school at Sitka, which is under the care of 
the Presbyterian church, but is helped by 
the government a little. Naval or military 
displays do not heJp to civilize or Chris- 
; tianize a people, but schools do greatly 
| heip in accomplishing this important re- 
| sult. The third great need is the teaching 
of indusitries, or the development of in- 
dustries that are already there. We want 
| to have all our people self-supporting, and 
the Home Mission boards that have helped. 
us along would then be greatly relieved, 
as was the case with my people, which, 
since 1882, have not received help from any: 


church, simply because we were enabled | 
to be self-supporting from having found 
markets for our fish and furs. 


al resource: 
found that the 
le citizens of | 


’ 


f the country, it will be 
ill develop into vs 
ed States.” — 


mpshean tribe, which, early in the 
‘present century, was known as the ‘‘Ter- 
| For of the North Pacific,” a 
_. His parents, through the efforts of Wille 
am Duncan, an earnest, zealous mis- 
sionary from England, were.converted to © 
Christianity in 1859, at which time their % 
family name was bestowed. upon them. 
While brought up amid civilized Christian 
surroundings, Mr. Marsden can remember 
the rude mode of living that prevailed 
among some neighboring communities in 
his boyhood. : Ce PeR 
Owing to the death of his father, when 
he was nine years of age, he was obliged 
| to leave the day school he was attending — 
| that he might contribute to.the support of 
his mother and younger sister, His first 
work was to level with his hands and bare 
feet the earth» and sand which were 
‘thrown into a new’street that was then in 
| course of construction, His remuneration | 
_for the whole summer’s work was $3, one 
/pair of school pants, and a sack of Irish 


| potatoes. Ps. 
| -Mr. Marsden illustrates what may be. 
accomplished through. close application | 


-and faithful performance of~ whatever 
Work lies nearest to hand, He ‘has. never 
hesitated to engage in any employment 
|'whereby he could be of assistance to his — 
family, and in addition to acquiring an 
education he now ‘has 20 trades at his com- 
“mand, among which are to be mentioned 
brick laying, clock . repairing, hous 
|painting, gardening, tinsmithing, printin 
|store and book-keeping and boat building, 
From being a deckhand and cook aboard 
a steamer in 1885, he passed through vari+ 
| ous positions on the vessel until, by a 
'process of gradual promotion from coal 
shovelling, he bécame first assistant en- 
gineer, and two years later was put in — 
. charge of the steamer. He erected a cot- 
_tage for his mother and sisters in 1888 and 
_then went to Sitka, where he resumed his 
eauness which had -beén interrupted since 
Hhiwiteethes talents, Mr. Marsden is a 
muisician of.-exceptional. ability, and has 
both composed. and taught the sweet 
strains of melody, He has natural gifts — 
as an orator, and with a ready command 
of language, a forceful manner and strong, — 
well-modulated ‘voice, he is especially 
adapted to address large audiences, and : 
will undoubtedly win large recognition as 
,2 public speaker, while as a representative 
of the Indian race, his influence will bi 
potent and far-reaching in behalf of hi 
countrymen, Togas 4 ee 
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_ “Phe fourth great need of Alaska is 
nowledge of the law. When the natives 
/understand all the principles of govern- 
‘ment, and when they are educated there 
will be no trouble about admitting the 
|country into the Union as a state, 


JUSTICE DESIRED. 

“We need jfistice; nothing but justice. 
The states send us men we do not want at 
|all, men wuo are not fitted to rule the 
|country. Our government only lasts as 
ne as the administration lasts; we have 


a change with every change of politics at 
the national capital. 
| “The rum traffic is a great obstacle in 
|the way of our progress. In spite of the 
express declaration of the revised statutes 
‘of the United States that no rum or any 
other aleoholic traffic should be carried 
(on in Alaska, except for medicinal pur-, 
poses, we have hundreds of smugglers 
from the United States every year, and 
\they do no good to the natives. Two of, 
our missionaries were killed through these 
smugglers, tun Neer 
“At one time, out of the five towns of 
ti r towns re wiped out 
starvation, because the 


duce dealers, and Alaska. 


timate sales of needed provisions, cloth- 
ing and outfitting of every kind, is being 
reaped weekly. Neither San Francisco, 
Portland or Victoria, should be allowed 
to secure the lion’s share of this trade. 
Let wide-awake business men see that 
the golden harvest is not all reaped, be- 
low Puget Sound ! 


is to the gunwales with freight, supplies 
_and provisions of e 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


Those interested in the advancement of | 
the State of Washington, should use un- 
tiring diligence, to promote traffic be- 
tween our farmers, merchants and pro- 


A golden harvest from practical, legi- 


Every boat that goes north, is loaded 


very kind; and the de- 
wae ac ; 


Sa ~! - 


hardly 


along in their rabbit-skin coats, 
hasten 


| and singing.” 


- | 
Mails ha. Reeworel. 
vee, 13. 1595" 


THE 


TION'S REINDEER 


ports From Siberia... 


Mt 


P 
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|Lapps Have to Be Borrowed Be-. 
cause Eskimos’ “Would Rather | 
Kill Than Raise the Very Val- | 
A ueble Growing Herds. 


2 ies Washington, D. C., July 12.) 
-More than 600 Siberian reindeer now 
domesticated fh Alaska. attest:the suc- 
cess of the experiment made by our 
Government at the suggestion of Dr. 
den Jackson, the pioneer missionary 
Jaska, for increasing the food sup-. 
ud ultimately and to a great ex- 
iba Wealth of our far Northwestern 
‘itory. | ; vie 
yr. Jackson’s first thought was for 
e natives, whose food supply was di- 


out so that it takes in others, and 
( mplates the whole future of Alaska, 

neidentally his idea will greatly enrich 
e territory. The small sum which 
finally persuaded Congress to appro- 


indeer into Alaska will be repaid a 
nd fold, directly and indirectly. 
interesting feature of the enter- 
is that it, will furnish means of 
rting the mails to Northern Alas- 
hich will give certain communica- 
uring the winter between the fleet 
ailing ships, valued at millions. of 
lars, and owned largely in New Eng- 
and and California, which winter at 
ferschell Island, off the Arctic coast, 
nd the settlements:in Southeast Alaska. 
Postmaster General Wilson | has. al- 
ady arranged’ for mail service from 
outheast Alaska to the Yukon mines, 
“miles away, on ‘the Yukon’ River, 
it is only 500 miles from there to 
ferschell Island. Eventually the rein- 
ar will be used also for the transpor- 
on of supplies to all the points which 
, lack neccessary facilities. 


‘THE RICH YUKON MINES. 
ese Yukon mines, for example, | 
-are said to be rich, are attract- | 
many people, and would attract 
more if there were better facili- 
for getting food supply. _,But the | 
ers do not. run frequently enough 
r near enough, and there is no other 
means of transportation except. by dog 
‘sleds or Indians, both being unsatisfac- | 


The tradin posts, which are found as 
ar north as *pbint Barrow, the Govern- 


& 


Al 


ns, the missions all through Northern 
aska and along the coast, are equally 
need of improved means of communi- 
n with the outside world, from 
h they are cut off for long periods. 
as Dr. Jackson says, a reindeer 
-serviee will not be feasible until 

Be iydear are mueh more, numerous 
much more widely distributed and 
; can only be accomplished within a 
onable number of years by largely 
asing the number of animals — 
ht into the territory. 
the expenditure of a few 
several years of — 

“convert: | 


burn from the frozen oil, we 
never failed to have our little band of 
worshippers at Evensong; men holding hicead 
their ears from the cold, women wrapped ven 


in at the sound of the mission 
bell, and join reverently in the prayers 


ratifying Success of Alaska’s m= 
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shing as the destruction of fur-bear- | 
animals went on; but it has broad-|| 


e for an experimental introduction | 


; the ownership of the 
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ily extended » 
means aye 
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to accomplish what he has done. 
As Dr. Jackson states, in a report as: 
Government agent, to the Secretary of 


the Interior on the condition of the pro- |) 


ject, the Siberian herders who were first 
brought with.the reindeer from Siberia 
proved to be so erne! that it was found 
to be necessary to discharge them. They: 
killed one after another of the valuable 
deer which had been ti :ined to travel 
and to draw sleds, and did it in the most 
brutal fashion, ; fis 
LAPPS TO HERD THE REINDEER. 

_ Dr, Jackson determined that he would 
endeavor to secure some of the Lapps 
, from Lapland, who are equally celebrat- 
| ‘ed for their skill. and their kindness in 
_ the ‘treatment oftheir ‘reindeer: but it 
was impossible to get any money from. 
the Government for this purpose, so he 
secured contributions from H. O, Hough- 
ton, of Boston; John Nicholas Brown, of 
Providence; Mrs. Elliot F, Shepard and 
Miss Mary 8. Kennedy, of New York; 
Mrs, William Thaw, of Pittsburg, and 
others, with. which he sent a man .to 
Lapland who had been brought up 
there and knew all about the people and 
the reindeer. SHS ea 

“The greatest difficulty was experi- 
‘enced,”’ Dr. Jackson ‘says, “in procuring 
the consent of the herders to leave their 
country and their people. The fact that 
there is not a single colony of Lapps in 
the United States or elsewhere shows 
their intense lové of home and great un- 
willingness to leave iti In addition to 
their aversion to leaye home and friends 
they were afraid of the barbarous people 
among whom-they were to be taken.” 

Six Lapps were secured, four of whom 
were accompanied by their wives. The, 
party included four children. Some of 
these are men of property, owning large 
herds of reindeer, and all are educated 
people. These Lapps are used to super- 
, intend the Indian apprentices and in- 
|| Struct them in their work. 

TEACHING ESKIMO APPRENTICES. 
The Eskimo men, 15 of whom have 
been employed in the care of the reindeer 
at the Alaska station, ‘have made good 
progress, according to Dr. Jackson, al- 
though they are apt to regard themselves 
|| 48 experts in their business as soon as 
they are able to throw a lasso and drive 
a team. Some of the men employed prove 
to be entirely worthless, and are not 
kept for a longer time than js necessary 
to demonstrate their inability, In addi- 
tion to instruction as herders the ap- 
prentices receive a’ small amount of 
schooling, about four months out of the 
12. In addition to the instruction and 
food and clothing furnished by the Goy- 
ernment each apprentice who has a good 
record is given two deer at the end of 
the first year, five deer at the end of 
the second year and ten at the end of 
each succeeding year he remains at the 
station. At the end of five years each | 
apprentice has a total of 87 deer, with 
which to start a herd of his own. | 

The Government has, of course, made 
use of the missionaries in-Alaska in dis- 
tributing the deer, One of the mission- | 
aries, stationed at the Cape Prince of 
Wales, was presented with J18 head of | 


deer for the use of. the natives in, that 
Vicinity. 


i 
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ONE 


sunken reef off the east ond of Amlia- 
Island and went down, the crew taking 
to their boats, Twenty-five persons were 
drowned or died from. exposure. And 
when, on June 14, Captain Healy, of. 
the Bear, took the last nine survivors off. 
Unmnak Island, the were found eating: 
the dead body of 4, ’¢ompanion, who had 
died two weeks previous, If those islands 
had been supplied swith reindeer much of 
this starvation and loss of life could 
have been prevented. In view of the im-. 
portance of increasing the food supply 
| throughout that desolate region, I would 
recommend that early ‘steps he taken to 
‘turn loose a few reindeer upon the prin- | 


cipal islands of the Aleutian group and 
the larger islands of the Béring Sea.’ 

. . HOW TO BUY THE. REINDEER. Wey 
The present’ system of purchasing eni-_ 
mals, Should be changed. Dr. Jackson 
‘says. Purchasing parties are obliged to 
yisit sections of the Siberian coast at 
, periods when it is not always advisable 
|; on account of; the ice conditions. Last 
| year the revenue cutter which was sent 
on, this mission was able to, secure but 
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‘| work is among the Eskimo Indians, where | 


Dr. Jackson says: “The missionaries 
being. the most intelligent and disinter- | 
ested friends of the natives the Govern- | 


ment naturally looks to them as the best | 
agents through whom to reach them. 
From their position’ and work, having 
learned the character and, needs of the. 
people, they are best fitted to wisely plan 
and carry out methods for transferring 
deer from the Goy- 
ives in,such a manner. 
as will best facilitate the reindeer indus- } 
try. The Government further realizes 
the fact that. the natives who most com- 
pletely come under mission influence, 
civilization and education are the com- 
ing men of affairs among their own peo- 
le, and therefore are the best men to 

ead in a new movement.” ; 
The Government has also loaned 100 
head to five na‘ives for five years, at. 
which time they are to 


the expiration of 
é@ Government and re 


/erament to the nat 


return 100 to th 
tain the increase for themselves, 
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‘whooping-cough. The reindeer introduced by i 
the United States authorities have ? 
thrive, on account of the savageness 
kimo dogs. Only at Fort Clarence, where the 
reindeer are carefully protected from the 
dogs, isa herd keeping up its numbers, | 

ther Barnem is compiling an Eskimo dic. 
tionary. Ye ater ve i Dees 4} i 


Yukon 


} Crease it will take many years to accom- 


| the Russian Government 


} chasing parties in the reindeer section, 


“120 head of deer, at whith rate of in- 


'plish the purpose of the Government. 

is is pinnoaed 6 secure at least 1000 
reindeer, to avhich end a permanent sta- 
‘tion is advised, provided the consent of 
-ean be ob- 


tained. It is planned to establish pur- 
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with a supply of trade goods, that the 
owners of the deer may , come as 
often as their necessities require, and in 
the place of money, of which they have 
no knowledge, barter deer in exchange 
for suppiies. As the deer come in from 
time to time, they can be herded at the 
stations, Siberians being +: employed to. 
eare for’ them: The following summer 
the revenue cutter would have no diffi- 
culty in reaching the place and. bringing 
away the accumulation without the loss 
_ of. time. : ica 
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RIGORS OF ALASKAN LIFR. 


Reports Brought by Priests Who Work | 
Among the Eskimos. : ; 
_(fpecial Despatch to The Hvening Post.) 
Vancovvnr, B, C., August 24.—The Rev. Fa. | 
ther Losi, Prefect Apostolic of the Roman. Ca- 
tholic missions in Alaska, and a colleague, 
Father Barnem,are now here for a visit, Their 
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they have the aid of about. twenty-five other 
‘priests and nuns, in the country lying about 
three hundred and fifty miles north of the 


Skieno, where the climatic’ and oth. 
er conditions are 80  rigoroug as 
to try the strongest of constitutions’ 


and the most indomitable religious zeal, They 
report the Eskimos as kind and peaceable toa 
degree, and readily amenable to religious in. 
fluences, Lately the number of the Eskimos 
of northern Alaska haye, as regards the chil. 
dren,been sadly diminished by a severe form of 
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| Appointed United States Ate 
| torney for Alaska. 
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HUGH LACE NAMED HIM 


The Anti-Spotted Egg Champion Is Re- 

warded by Cleveland for Straight 

Out Democratic Work—Joy in the Kid 
Committee Camp. 


Burton Ellsworth Bennett, lawyer, of 
Seattle, has been appointed United States 
attorney for Alaska. Hugh Wallace, the 
democratic nabob of the state, is respon- 
sibla for the appointment, and it is a 
direct stab at the famous spotted egg dem- 
ocrats of King county, who put up the 

|| tieket of that name over the heads of the 
| Straight-out democrat@® of the county last 
year. The appointment is wormwood 

ad gall in the spotted egg tureen. W. E. 

Crews, a cliampion of spotted eggs, has 

been hungering for the appointment for 
| two years, and all the wires that could 
he stretched both underground and over- 
head were run out in his interest, but to 
no purpose. The latest report from Crews 
is that he was reporting cm @ June@u, 
Alaska, paper, which is accepted herg as 
a joke by his friends. 

Hugh Wallace found in Bennett good 
| democratic timber, but it was left for C. 
| G. Heifner of this city to discover Ben- 
| nett and trot him forth to fame. 

‘Bennett lives at Latona, and. has offices 
| at 507-508 Bailey building. He was in the 
| city this morning early, but locked up his 
office, leaving a card on the door stating 
that he was going out of the city and 
would not be back until about the 12th. 
| Bennett’s campaign for the office has 
been of short duration, and has been con- 
ducted very quietly. Very few people, 
indeed, were aware that he even had as- 
pirations in that direction. But Bennett 
is a politician as well as a lawyer, and 
his wires were laid with the characteris- 
tic shrewdness of the acute politician and 
successful lawyer. 

On the other hand, W. EH. Crews, his 
most pronounced opponent, not only 
pushed his campaign openly, but even 
| went to Alaska and for months has been 

making a losing fight for the place, with 

every lawyer in the territory in the race 
and opposed in common to him. Protest 
| after protest has been fired into Wash- 
ington from Alaska, it is said, maneu- 

“yered by the legal talent up there against 
| Crews. 
| Bennett first saw fame in Seattle when 

the kid committeeman, C. G. Heifner, 
| trotted him out for park commissioner 

‘just after J. T. Ronald was elected ‘as 

democratic reform mayor of the city. The 

first any one knew of Bennett was when 

Heifner came down town one morning and 

told the boys he had had a young friend 

of his appointed democratic park com- 

missioner. z 
| “Who is he and what’s he ever done?” 
| inquired some of the boys of Heifner. 
| “B. #.. Bennett’s his name,” replied 

Heifner, “and—well—he was once trus- 

tee of Asbury park, New York.” 

| The boys always took the latter to be 

a joke. 

Bennett served out his term and made 
no breaks, and had clean hands when he 
went out. 

Then he sprung prominently into view 
in the celebrated anti-spotted egg fight 
with Heifner, John and Lee Hart, and the 
federal office crowd, last year, but they 
were beaten in the county convention by 

| two votes. 
| That fight, with all its little side issues 
| and ‘“‘jobs’”—for there were jobs on every 
side, was a beauty, and has not been ex- 
celled by any party in any campaign in 
this county. 

Bennett surprised the opposition and 
even his friends by appearing on the floor 
of the convention with his pockets bulg- 
th proxies, and when the count 
he lacked but two -of turning 

tio 
4 straightout democratic. Ben- 

attling good speeche 


|BENNETT THE M | 


$ making the fight. 
ppointment raade by Pre on 
a to-day through Hugh Wallace 


wh 
“Cleveland 1 
is a reward for that meritorious de 
cratic work, and is also the penalty in- 
flicted on the Spotted eggs (Collins’ ad- 
herents) and the everlasting discomfiture 
of aspirant Crews, who was an active 
“worker with the spotted eggs. The sal- 
ary attached to the office is $2500. The of- 
fice was resigned about three weeks ago 
by the former incumbent. No one seemed 
to know about the Bailey block where Mr. 
Bennett had gone, and it is almost cer- 
tain that the news of his appointment 
had not been received by him. 

The dispatch from Washington to The 
Times was as follows: 

“Washington, Aug. 7.—The president ap- 
| pointed Burton HE. Bennett of the state of 
Washington United States district attor- 
| ney for Alaska to-day.” 
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Beenery of Cafion and Glacier—Flora 
and Flauna, 


Tun characteristic scenery of southeastern 
Alaska has been described by numerous tour- 


from spotted egg (opus | _ 


oS 


ists in various books which 
reviewed in your 
channels, like rivers, 


| 
) 
| 
have been duly 

columns. The narrow 

; between lofty spruce- 
peculiar, in time pall on the attention. Ex- 
cept where diversified by the glaciers of the 
mainland, each of which has a certain in- 
dividuality, the landscape finally strikes one 
as rather monotonous. It is difficult to exag- 
gerate the beauty and sublimity of sucha 
glacier-field as thatof the Muirin Glacier 
Bay, when seen under sunny skies,and this has 
been repeatedly described and photographed. 
There are, however, several corners which in 
their way are equally striking, but which, 


unknown. One of these is Sumdum Bay, an 
arm of Stephens Passage, in which a good 
anchorage is found. Near the mouth, on the 
north shore, there is a fine large glacier, The 
bay is long and narrow, and at its head two 
other glaciers discharge a multitude of small 
hbergs directly into the water. The moun- 
tains are high and wooded, snowy above the 
tree-line, and offer several heautiful cascades. 
Two or three remarkable narrow cations di- 
verge from the main channel, one of which 
is sometimes closed by descending masses of 


ice, and, frcm the temporary imprisonment 
of an explorer who ventured into its recesses, 
is known as ‘‘Ford’s Terror.’’ The currents 
-in these passages acquire great strength dur- 
ing the flow of the tides. The varied tints of 
blue and green shown by the moving bergs 
against ‘the dark *background of sombre 
spruce forest, relieved by the immaculate 
snow-fields above, which the sun suffuses with 
delicaté rose: and pearly light, present a scene 
of almost unique beauty. 

Most remarkable of all, perhaps, is the 
view obtained at the head of Taku Inlet. 
Hero also are numerous fine glaciers, some of 
which discharge into the sea, but beyond 
them is a mountain ridge rising in peaks 3,- 
000 to 6,000 feet in height—a single one to.the 
east, then three combined more westerly, 
Jinked by a sharp and jagged crest with a 
crag over a thousand feet above the rest, which 
has no equal in Alaskan scenery. Apparently 
composed of some schistose rock, it rises like 
a great stone book; the leaves represented 
by the fissure-lines; the edge towards the spec- 
tator is nearly vertical, the covers incline 
slightly towardsthe east—sheer precipices of 
smooth rock on which no snow ean lie—and 
at a distance of fifteen miles the eastern face 


The summit is nearly flat, like the upper sur- 


face of a book upon a shelf, and the width of 


the ma3s is about one-third of its height 
jge from which it rises. It seems 


being aside from the tourist route, are almost: 


ble. Westward, the 
» oy LS 


actually seems to overhang some five degrees. | 


‘| 


covered mountains, though ricturesque and 
| 
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Re J cal 
To turn from great things to small, 1 can-— 
not forbear a few words on the characteristic 
- vegetation which may be seen by the tourist 
fortunate enough to stray away from salmon 
eanneries.and dirty Indian villages into the 
forest which: surrounds them. Here, among 
the moss-covered trunks of enormous coni-- 
fers, a whole world of beauty is secluded, 
Prominent among green things is the large,” 
pale-yollow spathe of the ‘‘bearfood,’’ a sym- 
plocarpus, less odoriferous than its New Eng- 
land congener, with leaves usually eighteen 
inches high, but sometimes reaching to four 
feet, recalling on a larger scale the erect, oval 
leaves of Cos lettuce. It is the favorite salad 
of deer and bear, whose footprints are not un+ 
common in the boggy places it prefers, In 
its immediate vicinity the ‘‘flowerirg rasp-, 
berry, ’’ grown as an ornamental plant in old- 
fashioned gardens in the East, enlivens the 
wet places with its large rose-red blossoms. — 
It is mistakenly called ‘‘salmon-berry’’ 
by many of the whites, though the 
true salmon-berry, also found here, does not 
reach one-tenth the size and has an insignifi- 
cant white blossom. Abundant in the feathery 
sphagnum are the white flowerets of the dwarf 
cornel, and here and there the round cowslip- 
like leaves of a fragrant Monesia, with starry, 
delicately Sculptured, wasen-white blossoms, 
the most.elegant of the characteristic wild 
flowers of this region. A pretty corydalis, a 
red columbine, numerous peculiar forms of 
the blueberry, and two or three fragrant white 
and purple orchids, with the maroon-colored 
Fritillaria Kamchatica, make up the list of 
most conspicuous forms. The latter, called” 
faranna by the Aleuts, has an edible root, 
like a rosette of grains of white popcorn, 
which was formerly collected by the natives: 
for food. : YW 
Most characteristic for all this 
the greatest obstacle to inland exploration, | 
execrated by hunter and prospector, is the 
false ginseng (Panax horridum), or ‘‘devil’s 
club, ’’which has the habit of a sumac; its tall, 
slender stems, close-set, with fine poisonous: 
prickles, rising sometimes to a height of ten 
feet. The leaves of this plant are large and 
yadiately pointed, and are held aloft like the 
branches of a candelabra, nearly umbellul r 
in general form; late in the season the centre 
of the cluster has a pointed bunch of val 
berries at the tip of the stalk. Few plants are 
more elegantly decorative, and it is surpris-— 
ing that no designer has yet made use of if, a 
Ferns are abundant, but of few species, 


‘the common brake being the most neti 


region, and. 


mosses and lichens flourish mightily in the. ry 


moist air from the sea. The ground in the 
forest is entirely composed of decayed veg = 
table matter, chiefly dead trunks of trees, and 
mosses, One often sinks to the middle ir 
endeavoring to force ‘a passage. Yet decay ii 
slow; we counted the rings in a stump ) 
spruce from which the bole had been hewn 
away for firewood, and found that it must 
have been a_ well-grown sapling when Colum- 
bus discovered America. Yet clasped in its 
roots: was the prostrate trunk of another, — 
equally large and almost wholly sound, De- 
ciduous trees are strangely absent. A few 
alders grow along the streams, and, with 
some small willows, streak the mountain- 


sides where landslide or avalanche has 
swept, the spruce away; their viyid gree 
contrasting sharply with the son 


bre conifers on either side. A wild erab-apple | 
occurs sparingly, but of oak, chestnut, bireh, 
and maple there is nota trace. True pines @ 
equally invisible; the spruce, hemlock, Doug- 
las fir,” and yellow cedar, with a few larch, 
make up the forest. The undergrowth away | 
from the brooks is not dense, but rather feath- | 
ery and graceful, everywhere reinforced by | 


trunks lie over and urfon one another, thickly | 
carpeted with yielding mosses, renders pro- | 


gress dificult, but a few yards away from the | 
besch one 
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may. Gnd a perisct fairy] nd of |, 


race of the mountain sheep is pecu- 
is region; and the natives insist on 
sence of an antelope-like animal with | 
aight horns.. About the glaciers is 
a black bear with long white-tipped 
ike a silver fox, the sides of the muzzle 
colored and the belly nearly white. Some 
ens of this animal are so hoary as to 

fa bluish white, and it is known to 
rappers as the blue or St. Elias bear. As 
3 € ae distinet variety from the or- 


| 


n bear has been reported to me which 
ra bear, quite along tail, The skin 
young cub of this kind shown me from 
%3 Inlet region bas a tail abott six |) 
ng. These facts indicate that the 
he sportsman and naturalist in Alaska 
© means exhausted, and that those in 
of adventure, by leaving the, tourist 
ill find no lack of opportunity. ~ 
W. H. D. 
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edford, Conn., sailor, named James 


A New q 
: ence a couple of years since, which he tells of, 
in substance, as follows: 


_ the vicinity of the Falkland Islands searching 
for whales, which were very scarce. One 
{7 morning the lookout sighted a whale about 
a three miles away on the starboard quarter. 
/< Two boats were manned and put chase to the 
prey. 
In a short time one of the boats was near 
i enough to enable the harpooner to send a spear 


ingly large one. With the shaft in his side 
the animal sounded and then sped away, 
, dragging the boat after him with terrible 
r speed. He swam straight away about five 
; miles, when he turned and came back almost 
| directly. toward the spot where he had been 
harpooned. The second boat waited for him, 
and when but a short distance away from it 
| he arose to the surface. As soon as his back 
showed above the surface of the water the 
uy harpooner in the second boat drove another 
= spear into him. The pain apparently crazed 
. the whale, for it threshed about feartully, and 
‘ it was feared that the boats would be swamped 
and the crews drowned. Finally the whale 
swam away dragging the two boats after him. 
He went about three miles and sounded or 
sank, and his whereabouts could not be exact- 
4 Jy told. The lines attached to the harpoons 
y were slack and the harpooners began to slowly 
! draw them in and coil them in the tubs. As 
5 800n as they were tautened the whale arose 
_ to the surface and beat about with his tail in 
*@ the maddest fashion. The boats attempted to 
tic get beyond the reach of the animal, which was 


them succeeded, but the other was less fortun- 


‘upsetit. The men were thrown into the water, 

and before the crew of the other boat could 

8 pick them up one man was drowned and James 
» Bartley had disappeared. 

%, When the whale became quiet from exhaust- 


he could not be found, and, under the impres- 
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| senses. At the end of the third week he had 


by the whale’s | 


sion that he had been struck 


tail and sunk to the bottom, the survivors | 


rowed back to the ship. The whale was dead, 
and in a few hours the great body was lying 
by the ship’s side and the men were busy with 
axes and spades cutting through the flesh to 
secure the fat. They worked all day and a 
part of the night. They resumed operations 
the next forencon, and were soon down to the 
stomach, which was to be hoisted to the deck. 
The workmen were startled while laboring to 
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the Length of 
_ At Stockholm the longest: 
and one-half hours. At Hambu 
zic the longest day has seventeen 

Spitzbergen the longest day is three and one- 
half months. At London and Bremen the | 
_longest day bas sixteen and one-half hours. 
At New York the longest day is about fifteen — 
hours, and at Montreal is sixteen hours. At 


: clear it and to fasten the chain about it to dis- 
‘cover something doubled up in it that gave 
spasmodic signs of life. 

The vast pouch was hoisted to the deck and 
cut open, and inside was found the missing 
sailor doubled up and unconscious. He was 
laid out on the deck and treated to a bath of 
sea water, which soon revived him, but his 
mind was not clear and he was placed in the 
captain’s quarters, where he remained two 
weeks, a raving lunatic. He was carefully 
treated by the captain and officers of the ship 
and he finally began to get possession of his 


entirely recovered from the shock and resumed 
his duties. 

During his brief sojourn in the whale’s belly 
Bartley’s skin, where it was exposed to the 
action of the gastric juices, underwent a strik- 
‘ingchange. His face and hands were bleached 
to a deathly whiteness and the skin was wrin- 
kled, giving the man the appearence of having 
been parboiled. ) 

Bartley affirms that he would probably have / 
lived inside his house of flesh until he starved, | 
for he Jost his senses through fright and not. 


Bartley, met with a most remarkable experi- through lack of air. He says that he remem- 
pers the sensation of being lifted into the air 


by the nose of the whale and of falling into 


Last February the Star of the East was in the water, then there was a fearful rushing 


sound, which he believed to be the beating of 
the water by the whale’s tail; then he was en- 
compassed by a fearful darkness, and he felt 
himself slipping along a smooth passage of 
some sort that seemed to move and carry him 
forward. Thissensation lasted but an instant, 
then he felt that he had more room. He felt 
about him, and his hands camé in contact with 


; into the whale, which proved to be an exceed-\a yielding, slimy substance that seemed t0] pers for the hull of a ship. The Jessie left 


shrink from his touch. It finally dawned 


upon him that he had been swallowed by the} 


whale, and he was overcome with horror at 
the situation. He could breathe easily, but 
the heat was terrible. It was not of a scorch- 
ing, stifling nature, but it seemed to open the 
pores of his skin and to draw out his vitality. 
He became very weak and grew sick at his 
stomach. He knew that there was no hope of 
escape from his strange prison. Death stared 
him in the face, and he tried to look at it brave- 
ly, but the awful quiet, the fearful darkness, 
the horrible knowledge of his environments 
and the terrible heat finally overcame him and 
he must have fainted, for he next remembered 
being in the captain’s cabin. 

Bartley is nota man of a timid nature, but 
he says that it was many weeks before he could 
pass a night without having his sleep disturbed 
with harrowing dreams of angry whales and 
the horrors of his fearful prison. 

The skin on the face and hands of Bartley 
has never recovered its natural appearance. 
It is yellow and wrinkled and looks like old 
parchment. The health of the man does not 


apparently in its death agonies, and one of | Seem to have been affected by his terrible ex- 


perience; he is in splendid spirits and appar- 


ate. Tbe whale struck it with his nose and | eDtly fully enjoys all the blessings of life that | > 


|come his way. 

| The whaling captains whd sail from New 
| London say that they never knew a parallel 
\case to this before. ‘They say that it frequent- 
ly occurs that men are swallowed by whales 


on the waters were searched for Bartley, but| W40 become infuriated by the pain of the har- 


| Wardoe, Norway, the longest day lasts from 
; May 21st to July 22d without interruption. 
At St Petersburg and Tobolsk the longest day 
is nineteen hours and the shortest five hours. 
At Tornea, Finland, June 21st brings a day 
nearly twenty-two hours long, and Christmas 
one less than three hours in length. 
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A Wonderful Assortment of 
Arctic Commodities. ) 


say Aes Mo, 1395. 
SCHOONER JESSIE'S CARGO 


Oil in Sealskins—Dozens of Bones of the — 
Mammoth—Whalebone, Skins, Eski- 
mcs and a Thousand Other Curious 
Things From the Far North. 


a 


The strangest cargo ever discharged at 
this port was unloaded at Yesler dock to-, 
day under the gaze of hundreds of open-_ 
eyedspectators. Schooner Jessiearrivedat | 
4 o’clock yesterday after a most successful 
trading voyage into the high latitudes of | 
the Arctic ocean. Aboard her was an as-— 
_ sorted cargo of everything almost found | 
in the land of the midnight sun, from a) 
belle representing the creme de la creme | 
of Eskimo society to the commonest kind 
of little foxes caged in boxes, or the skele<_ 
ton of a mammoth whose _ single 
bones might conveniently be used as tim- | 


Seattle three months ago in charge of the 
Arctic explorer and writer, Miner W. 
Bruce, and made a very quick round trip | 
voyage, but lost on the way down some > 
of the oil stored in sealskin bags. This | 
| had to be emptied over the bows of the lit- 
ttle vessel during a severe storm to prevent | 
the waves from sweeping everything off 
her deck. Mr. Bruce is much gratined at 
the happy conclusion of the voyage and 
the safe arrival of his valuable cargo of 
curious things. He is bronzed by the Arc- 
tic weather and is himself in appearance 
the typical navigator. 
The hatches were removed from the Jes- 
sie this morning and the crew began to re-— 
lieve the crowded hold of its interesting 
freight. Everything on board was replete 
with interest. Even gray whiskered Cap-. 
tain Raymond seemed imbued with the, 
spirit of curiosity and as each article or 
bundle was brought out dilated on its won- 
ders for the edification of the spectators. 
First of all on board of absorbing inter- 
est were two Hskimo women and a little 
girl, dressed out in the latest of Eskimo 
fashion, picturesque in the extreme, be- 
spangled with silver and brass ornaments, 
adorned in elaborately wrought fox and 
reindeer skin and with long, glossy black 
plaited hair, fancifully wrought and 
wound about with long strips of fur that 
hung bewitchingly down their backs. On 
their hands, hiding plump and shapel 
fingers, were skin gloves that will no) 
doubt revolutionize the ladies’ hand gea1 
in no time, for they are a delight to be- 
old, a perfect dream. y + ie 
They have long gauntlets cut trim 
neat and from the end of each fings 
pends long silken-like fur tassels, w 
certainly charming in ul 
| latest thing out. 

The hay 


poon and attack the boats, but they have never | te 


Bartley did and come out alive. 


known a man to go through the ordeal that] 


; 3 a 
& at the unloading. Fea 
It is almost impossible to catal 
‘Many curious things making up t af 
sie’s cargo. On deck were four large Hs- 


chase of the walrus, seal and other ani-’' 
mals. They are light and one man could | 
carry half a dozen if he could manage to | 
hold them on his shouldevs. A large Es- 
kimo dog sledge, the genuine article, 
|formed a special object of interest, as it 
is probably the first genuine sledge ever, 
| brought down to this port, It is made of, 
light pale wood and is fastened at the’ 
| joints with thongs. 

There are also a number of dogs and 
foxes. 

There are a hundred and one skin bags 


|containing every kind of skin found in the | 
These | 
‘bags are made of the hair geal, hair out, | 


| Arctic that could be secured. 


|sewed up at the flippers, tail, mouth and 


| eyes, and with an opening underneath the | 


|head, which, after the bag is filled, is 
sewed up. These skins are of all varieties 
and color, showing the various markings 
in the hair seal from its infancy to old age. 
All kinds of fur animal and other skins are 
in the bags. Reindeer, bear, deer, Arctic 
foxes, lynx, sea otter, seal, etc. 

One very curious assortment of wares 
‘consists of tusks and bones of the mam- 
moth collected from an ice drift which is 
‘near the Reindeer station above the mouth 
of the Yukon river. There are a dozen or 
more of these and among them are femurs 
as big almost as logs of wood. Several of 
the tusks are ten or fifteen fget in length 
and.are rounded out into long, graceful 
curves. These, Mr. Bruce will probably 
eventually turn over to the Smithsonian 
Institute in the interests of science. 

There are a lot of bags of oil which, as 
they were hoisted out of the hold by 
means of block and tackle, looked much 
\like dead pigs. The oil is seal oil, manu- 
factured or tried out by the natives, and 
the bags containing it are the skin of 
the hair seal, turned inside out and sewed 
|up, as aré the bags for holding furs an 
lother dry substances. The only difference 
lis the oil bags have the hair on the inside. 
|Just how long this native manufacture 
‘will keep in this low latitude is a question, 
|but as the natives eat it, making use of it 
in their culinary preparations, it may not 
/have a chance to spoil from the heat. 

There are any number of Eskimo in- 
(struments and hundreds of curios which 
were secured in barter with the natives. 
‘Mr. Bruce and his companions set a day 
for bartering with the natives in curios 
and from all around came sceres of the 
|Eskimos with walrus teeth, iron, pieces of 
/pone, shells, blown eggs of Arctic fowl of 
every description, adzes, wooden bowls 
‘mado from drift wood, etc., willing to bar- 
ter them for bright articles of manufae- 
ture of all kinds. Bright new spoons 
seemed to have a wonderful charm for the 
Eskimo mind and dozens of them were dis- 
posed of. 

There were great bundles of whalebone, 


| of whales, the former especially being very 
| valuable, as also the valuable furs and 
skins of all kinds which comprise the bulk 
of the cargo. There are also casks of oil 
and dozens of boxes and bales of skins 
and curios that were not uncovered and 
exposed to the great crowd of curious 
spectators en the docks. 

The heat seemed to affect the Hskimo 
men very much, but they never thought of 
throwing off any of the heavy fur and 
|/skin garments they had on. The sweat 
‘stood in beads on their healthy and florid 
brows as they passed the bundles up to 
‘the dock. The ladies of the Jessie re- 
mained most of the time below, but per- 
‘mitted themselves to be introduced to 
/some of the men, shaking hands and bow- 
ing very gracefully and low. 

Mr. Bruce is going to take the Hskimos 
to Washington in the interest of the race 
up North, which is suffering much from 
hunger and privation. The specimens of 
the race Mr. Bruce brought down are, he 
‘says, only a fair average of the Eskimo in 
those parts and they do not appear to have 
‘suffered. They are strong, athletic and 
healthy-looking. 
| ~The reindeer station established two 
‘years ago is not altogether a success, as 
‘the animals are very scarce and the na- 
‘tives have suffered much from the 
‘searcity. Many Eskimos had to eat their 
dogs to keep from starving during last 
Te: it 
Jessie reached Point Hope in Katze- 

nd, 68 deg. 20 min. north latitude, 


und 


kimo canoes made of skin and used in the > 


I 
\ 
} 


snowshoes, made also from the jawbones , 
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{Canadian member of the Alaska bound- 


| 


ost of her trading with the na~ 


IING IN ALASKA. 


sful Experiment. on 


m the Pittsburg Commercial-Gazette. 
arming in Alaska, which has 


‘man was traveling about the coast in the 
‘steamer ‘Rush. He saw a valuable black 
fox skin sold for $200, and conceived the 
notion that farming the fox would be! 
profitable. He got Preach Taylor, Thos. | 
‘E. Morgan and James C. Redpath inter- | 
ested, and a company was formed. The 


mercial Company at St. George. 

Morgan suggested as a place for the ex- 
periment the Semedies group of seventy 
rocky islets, sixty miles west of Kodiak, 
which produced nothing but sea birds and 
sea lions, and are uninhabitated. At the 
seal islands of the Pribyloff group the 
Alaska Commercial Company catch from 
1,000 to 1,600 blue foxes every winter. The 
black foxes are scarce, while the blue fox 
is not nearly so valuable. 


During the winter of 1880 arrangements | 


were made with an agent at I<odiak to get 
some black fox cubs. He secured half a 
dozen, and while he was away on business 
the natives killed the cubs by kindness and 
by overfeeding them. No more of the cubs 
eculd be found, and no further effort to 


carry out the scheme was made until the | 
summer of 1884, when dbout twenty blue | 


fox cubs were caught. They were taken in 
a steamer to Unalaska, and thence in @ 


chartered schooner, with a quantity of seal | i : 
and kindly .furnishes us with the 
| 


meat, to the Semedies Islands, where they 
were released. 
- The islands are inaccessible except in 
calm weather, which helped the enterprise, 
as it kept poachers and Indians from catch- 
ing the stock. At first it was difficult to 
get any right on the land. The Treasury 
Department, however, addressed a letter to 
revenue steamers, and the provisional gov- 
ernment of Alaska, to give their protec- 
tion to the fox farmers under the law pro-. 
tecting squatters, and the company has not 
been molested in its enterprise, 

The foxes eat eggs and catch birds in the 
summer. They are also adepts in killing 
sea. lions, which serve them for food. They } 
are very intelligent. They take the eggs in 
summer and hide them in the thick moss, 
which is like mattresses, and leave them } 
until they get hungry in winter, and can | 
find nothing else to eat. If they hid the | 
eggs in the dirt they would be unable to ; 
scratch the frozen ground away from them 
in winter, hence the wisdom displayed in 
covering them with moss. 'The foxes have | 
been watched during the months of July 
and August on the cliffs searching for 
eggs, and have been tracked to their hiding 
places. 

The blue fox pelt is valued at $15, and 
as seals become scarcer it becomes more 
valuable. All attempts to catch black foxeg 
have proved failures, as they are so scarce, 
Natives are hired to live on the island and 
watch the foxes. The latter are trapped in 
certain seasons, killed and skinned. The 
carcasses are valueless, as the Indians, 
who will eat almost anything, will not 
touch the fox meat. The number has mul- 
tiplied from twenty cubs to about 500 foxes, 
and they have been trapped every season 
since they were large enough to be of 
value. Mr. Wardman sold his interest to 
Byron Andrews of Washington. The com- 


} pany is in a fair way to make large for- 


tunes fron fox farming. 
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Alaska Boundary Commission. ite 


Winnipeg, Sept. 11.—Sir John Schultz, 
whose term as Governor of Manitoba | ' 
has expired, has been appointed the 


ary commission. The United States 
Government will also appoint a com- 
missioner, and these two will agree on 
a third, when the commission will meet 


'and appoint a chairman. Hvidence will 


be taken by geographical experts in 
Ottawa and Washington, and the com- 
mission will also visit the scene of the 


proposed line. in 
Philacelphic fe. Press 
Aprils Sy 1595 


Will Start for Northern Alaska. 


Bethlehem, April 14 (Special).—William 
Hamilton, of Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary in the Department of Bureau of 
Education under Rey. Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
gon, ,after spending Baster week here 
with his brother, Rey. J. T. Hamilton, 
resident professor at the Moravian Theo- 
logical Seminary, will leave town for San 
Francis thence to start on his trip 
Ly Northe I pera Be) an official visita- 
i on -of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. He will also \ 

t 7 


_the Moravian 
r? returning home 


5k 


dies Group of Islands. ae 
ed immense proportions, was originated |] Tha Introduction ef Domestic Rein- 
y a Pittsburger. In 1879 George Ward- |} 


gentlemen are agents of the Alaska Com- | 


short work of them. 
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Geer into Alaska By Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson 
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IS PROVING A SUCCESS. 


a 


What the Camel is in the Tropical Por- 
tions of Asia the Reindeer will be to 
the Explorer, Miner and Prospector of 
Interior Alaska---On Forty Mile Creok 
Suffiicient{Dog Teams Can Not Be Pro- 
eured to Provide the Necessary Trans- 
portaticn of Supplies--Hence the Grow- 
ing Need of Reindeer Transportation, 
which will be a Boon te the People of 
Alaska, 

Ir. Sheldon Jackson, U.S. Gen- 
eral Agent of Education in Alaska, 
has returned from his annual trip 
to Siberia and northwestern Alaska 


following very interesting bit of 
information regarding the reindeer 
project: 

The season of 1894 has added the 
testimony of another year to the 
success of the effect to introduce 
domestic reindeer into Alaska. 

In 1890 and 1891 the proposition 
was met with the objections. that on 
account of their superstitions the na- 
tives of Siberia would not sell their 
deer alive; that the deer were s0 
dainty in. their tastes that they 
would starve to death while en route 
from Siberia to Alaska; and that) 
even if they were landed on the 


|shores of Alaska the wild Eskimos. 


and their wolfish dogs would make 
These objec 
tions could not be met with argu 
ment, as that would merely be the 
placing of the opinicns of one set of 
men against those. of another set 
equally intelligent. 

There was nothing to be dene but 
make the experiment and the results 
speak for themselves, 

Jonsequently in 1891 I purchased | 
a band of sixteen deer and kept 
them on board the steamer for three 
weeks, demonstrating that they can 


voth be bought and safely trans- 
ported. In the fall of 1893 a dozen 
reindeer .were purchased by @ 


private party and kept on board of 
a small schooner for over twe 
months while they were being taken 
to San Francisco. The sixteen 
purchased in 1891 were turned 


‘loose on the islands of Unalaska 


and Amaknak, where without any 
care or oversight winter or summer 
they have thrived and increased. 
During last winter four of the 
band on Amaknak island ventur- 
ing on a ridge of snow that over- 


hung a precipice were precipitated) 


i Beach: needed school buildings at Unalaska, on the Aleutian Islands, | 
mi in western Alaska, and at Douglas Island and Tongass Narrows, ih 
southeastern Alaska. Necessary repairs have been made upon the | 


i 
ij 


| 
4 
ie 


school now carries it forward entirely at its own expense; but being 


| of the schools and for the present impaired their efficiency. 


tf 
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m of 1896-97. 


remedy the evil. 


” for education in Alaska. In 1892-93 this was cut down to $40,000, and | 


spent five consecutive seasons in Arctic Alaska establishing schools 


_ Juneau, Douglass, Wrangell, and Metlakahtla, and arranged for the 
_ Yakutat, Kadiak, Karluk, and Unga while en route to Unalaska. 


% eigand on the 29th. Mr. and Mrs. V. C. Gambell, who had been left on 1; 


Alaska, where they wer 
charge of experienced — 
herders under the supervision | of an 
American. The Siberians— pro— 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, - nouneed the food supply on the 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, _ Alaska side as ‘far more abundant 

Washington, D. O., September 1, 1895. ‘than in Siberia. The same testimo- | 

ny has this summer been given by 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the opera- 


tions of this office for the fiscal ye ar ending June 30, 1895: the Lapps, who are greatly surpr ed 


at thé quantity of deer moss in 
Alaska. The herd passed success— 
During the year there have been maintained in Alaska 16 day schools, | fally through the winter of 1892- 3 


EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


‘with 24 teachers; 7 contract schools, with 49 teachers and employees; |and in the spring of 1893 seventy 


and (exclusive of the Russian Greek Church schools, from which no | nine fawns were born to the herd. | 
reports are received) 15 mission schools, with 61 teachers and mission-|| During the summer of 1893 of) 
aries. These mission schools are supported wholly by the Ghurahes | hundred and twenty seven addition- | 


_ themselves. jal deer. were purchased in Siberia 

_ As many of the schools have but one mail a year, the full returns of ||and added to the Alaska herd. 
‘attendance for the year closing June 30, 1895, have not yet reached this | The winter. of 1893-4 in Arctic 
_ office. Alaska proved one of exceptional 


As in former years, nearly all the teachers complain of the irregu- * 


: | 
‘it hen the fawning sea- 
> larity of the attendance of the pupils, and ask for regulations to | Saye ae a 


son came, in April and May, the 
thermometer registered 30 degrees 
below zero. During that severe 
spell of weather 200 fawns were 
born, of which 50 chilled to death, 
leaving an inerease of 150. 
The two years of herding at 
Port Clarence have proven that: 
neither the barbarous Eskimo or 
their’ dogs will interfere with it. 
| During the first year but five dogs 
attempted interference with the | 
berd and the second year but one. 
These dogs were promptly shot by 
the herders, aud their owners com: 
pensated. Within a mile of the. 
herders is a village of 100 Eskimos, | 
who late in the winter, when their 
supplies of Cried fish are eaten Up, 
are in astarving condition; and yet 
no attempt was made to help them- 
selves to the venison within their 
rey 
During the existence of the herd. 
at Port Clarence from 12 to 15 Bs- 
kimo men have been kept to learn 
the care and management of deer. 
In introducing this new and 
valuable industry into Alaska, it is 
important that our young men 
should be taught the latest and most 
improved methods of handling 
reindeer. To do this itis the uni- 
yersai agreement of intelligent and | 
thinking men on the subject that 
the Lapps who are the most skilled 
people in the management of these 
animals should be secured. . Con- 
sequently last spring with the ap- 
proyal of the Commissioner of Hai + 
cation, I sent Mr. Wm. A. Kjell= 
mann of Madison to Lapland 
after some herders. In May 


Through a small appropriation for 1894, and again in 1895, of $5,000 | 
each year in the Indian appropriation bill for the promotion of edu- 
cation among the natives of Alaska, which was referred by yourself 
to this Bureau, I have been able, with your approval, to erect very | 


school buildings in Sitka and Juneau. 

In response to the growing opposition of the country to contract. 
schools, the number in Alaska has been cut down from 15 in 1894 to’ 
7 in 1895, and will probably be almost entirely eliminated in 1896. | 
- In some eases the Mission Society that formerly contracted for the, 


_ unable during these times of financial distress to raise both the amount 
" previously raised and that received from the Government and volun-_ 
 tarily relinquished by themselves, they have curtailed the operations 


In other cases, being unable to meet the expenses of the schools, they 
have turned theif over to the Government. This necessitates addi- 
_ tional expenditures and calls for an increased appropriation. | 

For three years in succession Congress appropriated $50,000 a year | 


from 1893-94 to the present the appropriation has been only $30,000, a 
sum entirely inadequate to comply with the law, which requires “that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall make needful and proper provision | 


for the education of the children of school age in the Territory of 
Alaska without reference to race.” | 


I respectfully urge the need of $50,000 for the Alaska school work 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson, general agent of education in Alaska, who has 


and introducing domestic reindeer into Alaska, has given the present 
During the summer Dr. Jackson visited the schools at Sitka, Haines, 


erection of schoolhouses at Tongass Narrows and Douglas Island. 

In April Mr. William Hamilton left the office for a trip of inspection 
in western and Arctic Alaska. Taking the mail steamer at Puget | 
Sound, he was able to call at the schools at Wrangell, Juneau, Sitka, 


By permission of the Secretary of the Treasury and the courtesy of 
Captain Healy, he was received at Unalaska on board the U.S. revenue 
cutter Bear, and accompanied that vessel on her arctic cruise. 

Sailing from Unalaska June 24, a landing was made at St. Lawrence 


fested their superior skill over the 


Siberians in handling reindeer. 
Some criticisms have been 


in- 
skilled workmen from Europe. 
these I would merely reply, that the 


trary to, but in full accord with the 
provisions of the law governing the 
importation of ‘‘skilled labor.” 

Last spring through the courtesy 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Captain L. G. Shepard, Chief 
of the Revenue Marine Division of 
the Treasury Department, the rey- 
enue cutter Bear was again detailed 
to assist me in procuring and tran-_ 
sporting reindeer from Siberia to | 
‘Alaska, Captain M. A. Healy 
‘commanding the Bear, with the 


i 


warm personal interest that he has — 


manifested in the enterprise from 
the begining, gave it his hearty co 
operation and personal attention, 
'so that while we had to contend 
‘| with an unusual amount of heavy 
ice on the Siberian shore yet this 
season 121 reindeer were brought 
| over from Siberia. 
During August 118 head of deer 
were taken from the herd and given 
to the Congregational Mission at 
Cape Prince of Wales as the nucleus 
of a second herd and arrangements 
jhave been made by which, about 
| the holidays, one hundred head will | 
| be loaned to An-te si-look, Soo-va- 
| wha-sie, I-zik-sie, Kok-to-wak and 
| I-up-puk for five years. At the end 
of 5 years, 100 head of deer will be 
returned to the government and the} 
increase remain the private property » 
of the Eskimos caring for them | 
Antesilook and Soovawhasie have 
been appreutices in the herd at 
Port Clarence. This third herd is 
the first step towards giving the Es- 
kimo a personal interest in the ene 
terprise. . 
| Urgent requests have been receiv: 
ed from miners and traders in the 
jinterior of Alaska for reindeer’ 
jteams for transportation purposes. 
Nearly all the mines now being 
worked and the larger number _be- 
jing discovered in the interior are 
on small streams. , 
| The Yukon river steamers bring 
provisions and other supplies to the 
J | mouth of these streams from whence 
im: they are conveyed to the mines by 
}smali boats or sleds and dog teams, 
| On Forty mile creek sufficient dog— 
| teams can not be procured to pro- 
lyide the necessary transportation 
‘supplies consequently there is” 


3 dulged in concerning bringing over], 
To} 


bringing of these Lapps is not con-| 


suitable and comfortable for the people that attend. 


ie: 


a . 
xd health and 


1394 as teachers, were found to be in gc 


©) spirits. They are the only white people on the island. The native | 


population are uncivilized Eskimos. 4 
ae ;: ; QJ) & 
On July 2 a visit was made to the Teller Reindeer Station, and on 


July 5 to St. Michael, the seaport town of the Yukon River Valley, 


| Returning to Siberia, the month of July was spent in procuring and 


| . . . + . 
transporting reindeer. During August Norton Sound and Point Hope 


were visited. Owing to the presence of the Arctic ice, the steamer was 
unable to reach Point Barrow. 
.. On the 16th of July the brig W. H. Meyers, having on board Mr. and 


(Mrs. Thomas Hanna, teachers for Cape Prince of Wales, was blown 
ashore and wrecked on the beach in front of the Teller Reindeer Station. 
Their personal supplies and those for the school were a total loss. 

As supplies for those distant stations can be procured but once a 
year, it was at first thought that the important station at Cape Prince 
of Wales would have to be suspended for the coming year. But it 
happened, through the failure of the health of Mrs. Kjellman, wife of 
the superintendent of the Teller Reindeer Station, and their return to 
a milder climate, that the provisions intended for them could be trans- 
ferred to Mr. Hanna. This has been done, enabling Mr. Hanna to carry 
out his purpose of taking charge of the school and reindeer herd at 
Cape Prince of Wales. 


_ All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Wm. T. HARRIS, 


' Commissioner, 
Hon. Hoke Smtr, 


Secretary of the Interior. 


Niaa ced PO aed 


OF 


THE GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Sitka, October 1, 1895. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit this my annual report on the condi- 


tion of affairs in this Territory in regard to the population, industries, ~ 


resources, and the execution of the laws. 
EDUCATION. 


The Government schools throughout the Territory were well con- 
ducted during the past year, The school buildings are all in good 
‘repair, having modern school furniture, stoves, fuel, and all that is 
Competent and 
‘experienced teachers are employed and the advancement made by the 


mative children in deportment, dress, cleanliness, and civilized man- © 


ners was marked and greater than in any former year. 


“ 


- But 29 Government schools were in session, although there are 
good schoolhouses belonging to the Government at Klawak, Kake, © 


and Karluk. No teachers were employed or schools opened at these 
places for the reason that the appropriation for education of children 
in Alaska was not sufficient to allow the expense. New school build- 
ings have been needed fora long time at Unalaska, Kitchikan, and 
‘Douglas City. These buildings have been contracted for and the oue 
near Kitchikan will soon be finished. 
Edueational Department at Washington, D. C., and will be a lasting 
benefit to the people where these buildings are located. 
ago, when the Government schools were first established in Alaska by 
the Rey. Sheldon Jackson, it was difficult to have the children attend 
‘the schools, and when the parents were solicited in regard to the mat- 
ter they demanded pay to let the children go. 
dence is compensation. Nothing is given away, no labor performed 
‘or favors granted without pay, and there is no crime that a native can 
|commit, murder included, which can not be condoned with blankets, 


This reflects great credit on the 7 


Ten years§ 


This is not strange ~ 
/when we understand that the underlying principle of native jurispru-~ 


‘or their equivalent, and when an injury to the person or a crime ~ 


against the tribe is not settled for, punishment will be inflicted on the 
accused or some of his frieuds or family in kind and quantity of the 
damage or crime charged. 


been established and maintained for their good and not for the benefit 


7 


| The natives now begin to realize that the schools and missions have _ 
{ 
* of the teacher, or to gratify a whim of the white pecple; so seeing the 
_ advantages of a little learning they are willing and anxious to have all 
| their young people attend the Government schools. 
Ph. ieee 6 “ "i - > ae es 
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The Sitka anne ont st 7 an Bol aie Dative ‘children SUp- 
' ported by the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions is accomplishing 
+ great good in this community. Rev. A. E, Austin is the minister in| 
; charge, and Prof. U. P. Shull isits superintendent. This se hool sus- 
© tains its reputation for thoroughness and efficiency in the work of teach- | 
ing the inmates the rudiments of an English education, and also in| What the Camel is in tropical 
- training them in a knowledge of the mechanical arts and habits of |tions of Asia and Africa the bur 0 
industry. We regard the matter of teaching the native how to work |to the miners of Arizona and New 
as the most important and civilizing part of his education. This insti-| Mexico, the reindeer will be to the 
tution boards, clothes, and schools 160 children of both sexes. The wad : 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions also maintains a mission and explorer, preenek and prospector of 
home for native children at Juneau, Haines, and Jackson, Alaska. [interior Alaska. with the develop- 

The Society of Alaskan Natural History and Ethnology was organized | |ments now goipg on the reindeer 
October 24, 1887, having for its object the collection and preservation, in | | has entered none too soon to hasten 
~ connection ‘with the Sitka training school, of specimens illustrative of 


the ni atural history and ethnology of Alaska and publications relating | pent should take prompt measures 
thereto. This society has succeeded in gathering a very valuable col. | th sdave acanich tarner senpia med 
lection of Alaskan curios and skins, specimens of Indian and Eskimo | i Mae pete Sa" 
handiwork, all sorts of ivory carvings, and in fact representative | ONCE. 
curios from all parts of Alaska are in this very valuable collection. | Pw Ge ew 
For several years this accruing collection has been kept in a small Seat Company Litigation. 
wooden house which was much too small to serve as a museum build- ou | 
ing, and the need of better quarters has been apparent to the friends || New York, Sept. 15.--In the 
of the society for a long time. Dr. Sheldon Jackson has solved the || United States cireuit court today | 
eee nowev el and ie i generosity the society is indebted for a |lthe North American Commercial 
- large and commodious structure. yi 
This building is located at Sitka, being built of concrete walls, is | vee faiteed Boye ee repens to the! 
octagon in shape, and has a floor of the same material. It is conse- claim of the United States govern- 
quently fireproof. The interior shows a diameter of 62 feet and a height | ment for $130,187 on account of the 
- in proportion. The hip roof is capped with) an observatory and flag alleged breach of contract, and 
at ae Se ree aia mae ages gk te $5, ae - San eta handed in a bill to the government. 
a well-directec ort, and th ople should appreciate ¢ > thi : 
an Bees PI I - for $283,745 tor alleged loss of profit. 


worthy undertaking. sid 
arising out of the same contract. 
CHURCHES AND MISSIONS. _ The agreement entered into between |’ 


Ten different denominations are represented in this field by ministers. the Commercial company and the 
and teachers. Presbyterians are located at Sitka, Jackson, Wrangell, United States in March, 1890, gave. 
_ Saxman, Juneau, Point Barrow, St. Lawrence Island, Hoonah, and the company the exclusive right to 
| Haines; Congregation: lists at Cape Prince of Wales; Episcop: ilians at’ eatch seals about the island of St. 
Point Hope and Anvik and Fort Adams on the Yukon River; Metho- George and St. Paulin Alaska, | for 
dists at Unalaska, Unga; Baptists at Wood Island; Friends at Doug- ae peg ee RR, : 
© las City and Kake Village; Moravians at Bethel, Ugavig, Quinehaha, which the United States was to” re- 

and Carmel; Swedish Evangelical Chureh at Yukatat, Golovin Bay, | ceive the annual rental of $60,000 

and Unalaklik. for twenty years and $7.06} for 
Ae pee aeeae ane pee ee preauiged pe os his each seal captured. 
-) ordained priests, also chapels at almost every native village in the 
western part of Alaska. Local preachers officiate in these chapels. The government alleges that the 
| While I was at Unalaska I had the good fortune to meet Rey. Fathers | COmpany canght 7,500 seals during” 
- Tosi and Barnum, who are in charge of the Catholic missions in the | the first year, for which it demands 
r SOE ahaa Sneee a who kindly Ake reat s lacinar |$57,187 in addition to $60,000 for 
1e Catholic Church has missions located at Forty-Mile Mining Dis- , : ; 
trict; Rev. Father Monroe at Nulato, on the Yukon River; Rev. Father rent ae Sv aniees eo haere | 
me A. Ragar u at Holy Cross boarding and day school, on the Yukon River; | ‘of the skins were caught by natives” 
~ Rey. Father Crimont, with four male assistants, maintains a girls’ school | and shipped by the company, 
there with Sister M. Stephen as superior. Six sis hich never had the exclusive right | 
~ school. | as guaranteed in the contract. 
: At Shageluk River, Rev. Father Judge has charge of a mission, aS | The contract alleges that it had 
> has Rey. A. Roberts on the Kuskokwim River Rev. Joseph Treca is | : : 
superintendent of St. Joseph’s boarding and day school at Akularak, | the right to seize 60,000 seals the 
Yukon Delta. He has three male assistants. A girls’ school is also || first year and 100,000 each succeed- 
» kept here under the charge of Sister M. Zy pherine, superior, assisted jing year, but while negotiations — 
ene other aes FAI ee aoe ee eT with Great Britian were pending a 
AAT unulla, GVape ancouver,. an¢ USKINAK ev. A. aroal; at Je 
Michael’s, Norton Sound, Rev. Francis Barnum, and at Selawik River | BROnI DICE COMET eects 
district, Kotzebue Sound, the station is being erected. Ten fathers, | iy suffered a loss of $283,825. —°@ 


sevel brothers, and eleven sisters, twenty eight in all, are engaged in ESN! | 
the mission work in that part of Alaska. A day and boarding school We Uk obec [ost 
is maintained and taught by the Sisters of St. Ann in the city of a 
Juneau. This school has an excellent reputation and is largely patron- Are. Je (7. 
ized by the residents of that place. | ; 
| 
| 


the trained reindeer 
more and urgent. © 


such developments. The govern- 


The followi Ing letter gives information in regard to mission work in | New Government Schools in Alaska. 
western Alaska and the Yukon district, and it is herewith attached; | WastiNeTos, April 9.—Secretary Smith has 

| decided to use the $5,000 which ho was author- ° 
ized to expend for the education of Indians in. 


i ildi two school-honses, one at 
The foundation of tl , f f Alaska in building : 01 
entered the Yukon Vities tavac ct patie : cnr tee enna at ‘The fathers | Douglass Island pea tee cohen! Bopelieeds 
4 ato V 
small day school was started. In 1888-89 a Bos site was selected lower Weenie | Plans for the buildings | are now being pre 
river and called Holy Cross Mission. This is situated about 350 miles trom the mouth 4 Dared. ; 
of the Yukon. Four Sisters of St. Ann arrived, and a boarding school was started | New Government "ebitoots in Alash 


which has proved to be most satisfactory. All the traders along the entire river | WasnineTon, April 9,-Secretary Smith had 


» availed themselves of this opportunity to send their children t« Ss uthor. } 

| «640 girls and 30 boys were anltecked. Several of these work sa bohm peeacn ch | decided to use the; oe Seabee at was & r= | 
3to4 years. The majority remain all the year. Only a few of the shildson of tr: aaatal ized to expend for ScnoaHor fans inj 
go to their homes during the vacation season. With the increase of pupils extra | Alaska in a bis 
help was needed and seven more sisters were sent up. The girls are taught how to |} Douglass land 

)) sew and to make their clothing, and are also instructed in their native fur work Kl ‘Plans’ for 
bootinaking, etc., by an Indian woman who has been with the sisters from the Wile ans 


SOME NOTES ON THE CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN ALASKA, 
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‘The sisters cultivate a large garden, which produces potatoes, turnips, ¢ 
cauliflower, radishes, and carrots. Experiments with other vegetables are made 
and a large variety of hardy flowers have been raised with great success. The 
| fathers have also an extensive gatden, ‘This year one entire acre has been planted 
| with potatoes. Timothy has been introduced and its prospects are most favorable. 
‘| The garden work is carried on entirely by the children. The natives of the 
| neighboring village begin to show some little interest in gardening, but as yet none 
_have acted on our advice to attempt a garden for themselves. They have coined a 
| word meaning ‘‘big leaves” by which they designate cabbage, and are yet resting 
after this first agricultural effort. As an object lesson for them we transplanted a 
‘number of wild raspberries and currants in a corner of the garden and hope to 
improve these fruits by cultivation. 
| The children are taught to read and write and the simple rules of arithmetic. | 
They all, as arule, write very beautifully, and also readily learn drawing. English 
‘is always spoken, and in a very short time there will hardly be found a village on 
\the Yukon where a few English-speaking young people are wanting. In connection 
with the boarding school at Holy Cross, there is also a day school. This is held in a 
‘distinct building and is for the children of the adjoining village. The average 
- attendance is about 30,and a number of women come very regularly. ‘These receive 
_ 'alnneh of bread and tea in the middle of the day. Last year a school was started 
‘in the Delta region for the benefit of the coast Eskimo, Four sisters have chafge, 
and the routine, etc., is carried on exactly as at Holy Cross. There are two villages 
situated about forty-five minutes’ walk from the school, and the children come with 
great regularity. Only a few as yet have been admitted as boarders, for experience 


| teaches that it is better to keep them for a while on probation as day scholars. The 
| Eskimo are most devoted parents, and very loth to surrender their offspring. When | 


little by little they see the benetit their objections fade away. 


The teacher and the missionary, the church and the school have 
exerted a more potent influence for the elevation, civilization, and edu- 
cation of the Alaskan native than any and all other forces combined, 
and I would recommend that the appropriation for the education of 
children in Alaska, without reference to race, be increased from $30,000 
to the sum of $40,000. | 

Every dollar that has been appropriated by Congress for education | 
of children in Alaska has been carefully and judiciously disbursed, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


JAMES SHEAKLEY, 
Governor of Alaska, 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
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RINA BRUCE. 
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IN THE HARBOR OF SITKA. 


JUNG PEOPLE. Se if VOLUME XIy, 
 Hangizts Vong Sop 
a A LITTLE ALASKAN ESKIMO. \. 


Cer /o @ sy wink Munroe. (599. ‘ 


S the Alaskan steamer moved slowly out from the 
Yn beautiful many-islanded harbor of Sitka, I leaned 
against the rail, taking a farewell look at the fascinating 
old northern town. I was thinking of Baranoff, the 
robber Russian Governor, and of the many strange 

' scenes witnessed by the green spire of the queer Greek 

| church since it was lifted above the surrounding forest, 
when my reverie was interrupted by something soft and 
furry that came tumbling against my legs. 

“Hello! What's this?” I exclaimed, looking down at 
what I for a moment thought was a young bear. 

‘““ Hello!” came back, politely, ina childish treble. Then 

Ja little hand was imperatively extended, and with my 

| aid the tiniest mite of fur-clad humanity I had ever seen 

| serambled to its feet. 

““Who are you? To whom do you belong? and where 
are you going?” I asked, greatly puzzled to account for) 
the presence on that south-bound steamer of this 


idget|__ 


in fur, who so evidently belonged to the frozen North. 

The only answer I got was a merry laugh, accom: } 
panied by a mischievous twinkle of dark brown eyes. 
Then the little one pulled away her hand, and scampered 
to meet a gentleman who was approaching. 

I recognized him as Mr. Miner W. Bruce, a govern- 
ment agent, who for nearly two years had been en- 
gaged in domesticating Siberian reindeer in Alaska. I 
also knew that he was in charge of a party of Eskimos 
who were on their way to the World’s Fair, and who had 
just been transferred from the Unalaska steamer to our | 
ship. Knowing these facts, I asked him if the little one | 
now clinging so confidingly to his hand was one of tha 
party. 

““Ghe jis and she isn’t,” he answered, smiling. ‘“‘She 
is a full-blooded Eskimo, and is going to the World's 
Fair; but she is also my adopted daughter, Miss 4 
Bruce, not quite three years old, who is on her wa; to 
the States to be educated. When I bring the others back 
to this country next spring I shall leave her somewhere, 
perhaps at Carlisle, where she will be kindly cared for § 
and taught the ways of civilization.” 


With this, Mr. Bruce said something to Rina in her 
— i ok i a a = a — 


OUR REINDEER 
EXPERIMENT 


By TAPPAN ADNEY 


HENethe? United 
States Revenue 
Marine Steamer 
“Bear”’ left Port 
Townsend on the 
25th of May, 1891, 
she was bound on 
an errand of more 
peculiar interest 
than that usually 
offered by her an- 
nual cruise to Beh- 
ring Sea. The pro- 
ject which Captain 

Healy was to assist in carrying out, in addition to his 

duties as sole representative of the United States 

Government on that far northern coast, was not only 

for the immediate relief of humanity (for there 

would have been nothing unusual in that), but one 
which might prove the means for the development 
of a barren tract of country equal in area to the New 

England and the Middle States, together with Qhio, 

Indiana, and Illinois. This tract of 400,000 square 

miles, useless for cultivation, is the Alaska which 

we purchased from Russia; but it must be remem- 
bered that its wealth, except for certain gold de- 
posits, and some timber in the southern part, lies 
along the coast. The possibilities of the barren 
interior, however, a moss and grass covered tundra, 
were certainly never suspected then, nor are they 
fully known now, by a large number of tolerably 
well-informed people. It is to Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
son, and the societies and gentlemen whom he 
interested in the subject, that credit must be given 
for the very first step in this direction. Dr. Jack- 
son long foresaw that the civilization of the Esqui- 
maux of Alaska must begin in a more material way 
than many Christians are apt to think. It wasthe 
physical welfare of those people that needed the 
first attention of philanthropists. The Indians of 
Southern Alaska (which is the “ Alaska” of the 
tourist) had already, in a measure, been attended 
to. But Northern Alaska, the great northwest end 
of the continent, four thousand miles to the north- 
ward of us, and stretching so far west toward Asia 
that San Francisco itself stands on a meridian only 
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half way between the Aleutian Islands and East- 
port, Maine—this Alaska was sparsely peopled by 
Esquimaux. It was seldom visited except by 
whalers and sealers, and even now but once a year 
is any representative of the government seen there, 
and mails are received and despatched but once a 
year. This Esquimaux population, living on the 
coast, subsisted on fish, seal, walrus, and whales. 
Whenever there was a scarcity of these creatures, 
the winter following would be one of great hard- 
ship. In the fierce struggle for existence the race 
barely survived, and the population of Alaska has 
been steadily decreasing. At last the whales were 
driven away by the whalers, and sought compara- 
tive safety in the Arctic Ocean. The seals were 
driven off by the sealers, while inroads were made 
upon the once abundant walrus. The salmon can- 
neries in Southern Alaska commenced the exter- 
mination of the fish. Thus cut off from their nat- 
ural food supply, whole villages were swept away by | 
starvation, as photographs of their bleaching bones 
and deserted huts testify. Dr. Jackson, as Super- 
intendent of Education in Alaska, foresaw the end 
that was surely approaching, and, fired with an 
intense enthusiasm, he interested certain religious 
societies, which established mission schools at scat- 
tered points on the Alaskan coast ; but he saw that, 
sooner or later, unless something better could be 
done, the Esquimaux must become mere pension- 
ers upon the government, a policy that, in the case 
of our Indians, has done more than anything else 
to retard the effort to make them industrious and 
worthy citizens. It was a happy moment, indeed, 
when a plan suggested itself that would solve the 
problem of the Esquimaux’s daily meal, and might 
prove as profitable to citizens of the United States 
as the destruction of whales and seals. It wasnone 
other than to introduce upon the barren tundra 
the domesticated reindeer of Lapland, a country 
which, but for the reindeer, would be uninhabitable 
by man. He would train the Esquimaux to the 
care of herds which would furnish them with food 
and clothes and means of transportation. There 
were many obstacles to be expected, some real and 
some imaginary. Congress refused to give the need- 
ed help; then (as may be remembered) an appeal was 
made through the public press to the people of the 
United States, and with two thousand and odd dol- 
lars thus raised, the first steps were taken to carry 
out the plan. Nothing could have been, but for 
the assistance of the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
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reckoning is made, it may be found that credit for 

| the success of the undertaking will be due hardly 

| more to Dr. Jackson himself than to the hearty 

coéperation of the several Secretaries of the Treas- 

ury, and of Captain Healy, the commander of the 
“ Bear.” 

It was thought that it would be necessary to go 

to Lapland for the deer. In Siberia, only across 


ARRAN BONE > 


the strait from Alaska, were Esquimaux possess- 
ing large herds of reindeer. But it was understood 
that the superstitious Koriaks would not sell live 
reindeer, deeming it bad luck; and having hitherto 
supplied the Alaskan Esquimaux with deer skins 
for clothing, they might also consider it bad policy 
to part with them. Again, it was asked, Would 
the reindeer bear ship transportation? Would 


there be sufficient food for them? And would the 
_Esquimaux themselves take kindly to the innova- 
tion? Finally, even if all these questions were set- 


a 


1 satisfactorily, could the native dogs be kept 


225 


from molesting the deer? In view of these uncer- 
tainties, it was deemed wise, in the words of Dr. 
Jackson, “to make haste slowly.” To-day every 
question has been answered. “The “ Bear,” after 
many days of bargaining, and only after the deer 
men had gone through a curious ceremony of 
plucking hair from the deer and throwing it to the 
winds, secured sixteen deer, which were turned 
loose on one of the Aleutian Islands after a suc- 
cessful transportation of a thousand miles in severe 


gales. The following year these were found by the 
“ Bear” to be in good condition, with two fawns 
added to their number. And as to food, it was 
found that in the interior of Alaska there was a 
great abundance of grass, and especially of the 
moss which the deer particularly affect. 

A station—named the Teller Reindeer Station, 
in honor of the Hon. Henry M. Teller, the ex- 
Secretary of the Interior, who has taken a leading 
part in all that has been done—was then estab- 
lished near Port Clarence, forty miles south of 
Behring Strait, and three thousand one hundred 
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and eighty-five miles northwest of San Francisco. 
Congress having now stepped in with an appro- 
priation, and further appropriations being made 
afterward, deer were purchased each year and 
placed at the station, together with several Siberi- 
an herders, who were to take charge of the herds 
and instruct the young Esquimaux in the care of 
deer. Once again it became necessary to call upon 
private individuals for money, on account of the 
insufficiency of the Congressional allowance; the 
government seeming to think that it is better to 
spend millions of dollars for the support of paupers 
than to spend a few thousands to make them self- 
supporting. 

It was evident at the start that the Reindeer 
Station should be in charge of some one familiar 
with the habits and accustomed to the care of deer, 
and that he should be an intelligent white man. 
Accordingly advertisements were inserted in Scan- 
dinavian papers, and several hundred replies were 
received, all agreeing that it would be necessary to 
procure native Laplanders, together with the trained 
dogs. A Scandinavian, Mr. William A. Kjelmann, 
has been made superintendent of the station, and 
has gone to Lapland to procure a few Lapps and 
their families to act as herdsmen. 

It was natural to look to Lapland for trained 
herdsmen rather than Siberia, because it is in Lap- 
land that the management of reindeer is understood 
in perfection. Much information was secured by 
Dr. Jackson concerning the deer in Lapland, which 
it might be worth while to repeat here, except that 
we already have at hand a report from our new 
station concerning the deer introduced into Alaska. 
Although it is dated two years ago, Mr. Miner W. 
Bruce (who was really the first superintendent), 
had already made some interesting and important 
observations. Inthe fall of 1893, there were three 
hundred and forty-six reindeer in the herd, nearly 
one-third being fawns. 

Naturally, Mr. Bruce did not delay the training 
of a dozen deer to draw sledges, adopting the 
method in vogue among the Siberians. A Siberian 
reindeer harness is a simple affair. A strap of 
seal hide is passed over the deer’s shoulders, some- 
what after the manner of a horse’s breast strap, ex- 
cept, instead of having a trace on each side, one end 
of the strap is passed across the breast between 
the animals’s legs, and is fastened to a single tug 
When two deer thus har- 
nessed are driven side by side, as is the usual cus- 


on the right-hand side. 
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tom,ait Will be 
seen that one 
deer is directly in 
front of the sled, 
while the other is 
off to one side. 
No bit is used. 
Two straps are 
passed around 
the head, one in 
front and one be- 
hind the horns, 
and are connect- 
ed by a short 
strap. alo athe 
right-hand side of 
this headstall a 
single line is at- 
tached, having at 
the other end a 
loop which the 
driver secures 
about the wrists 
in such a way 
that in case of an 
upset, about all 
he can do is) to 
hold on to the 


Sree soe 
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ase lines and be 
_ dragged until the 
team is winded. 


The deer are guided simply by throwing the line 
to the right or left as desired. The sled is the 
same as the Esquimaux dog sleds. It is eight or 
ten feet long, a foot and a half wide, and a foot 
high. The runners are of wood shod with whale- 
bone, and there is a railing built around to hold the 
passenger or baggage in place. Frequently in 
Siberia the platform of the sled is built upon arched 
reindeer horn. The whole is tied together, not a 
nail being used. 

Sometimes a team of dogs would attack a deer 
team, but in that case the driver needed only to 
run to the deer’s heads to give them confidence, | 
when they would turn upon their assailants, strik- 
ing savagely with their sharp fore hoofs, Some- 
times the result of an attack would be a mad chase 
in which the dog teams were winded after several 
miles. _ But certainly the dogs were not so trouble- 
some to the deer as to sheep in the United States, 
which is the more surprising as there were upwards 
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of three hundred prowling, snarling, yelping, hungry 
wolf-dogs near the herd. 

The gait of the reindeer is smooth, and (as the 
writer knows of his own experience with its near 
relative, the woodland caribou) the animal makes 
better time than it seems. It thrusts its nose out 
level with its back, and trots square, over-reaching 
with its long hind legs. It rarely breaks into a 
gallop, and then chiefly when suddenly alarmed. 
It can travel as fast as a horse or faster, in spite of 
its small size, being not larger than a small Jersey 
heifer. 

Milking has been tried at the station, but not 
with great success, and only after throwing the ani- 
mal down and sitting on 
her neck. Even then it 
was deemed necessary 
by the Siberians to adopt 
the natural method, 
which they did with 
seemingly great satisfac- 
tion. Even in Lapland 
it is said that the deer | 
when milked is always | 
thrown, the man holding. 
her down while his wife 
milks. The milkis very | 
rich, like cream, but only 
about a pintisgivenata | 
milking. 

The Esquimaux have | 
taken extraordinary in- | 
terest in the new herd. 
Natives have come 
three or four hundred 
miles expressly to see the deer. It is intended 
that capable young Esquimaux shall serve an ap- 
prenticeship of two years and then be put in 
charge each of a herd of his own and sent to his 
own village, where he can, in turn, instruct others. 
But it may be necessary to keep the herd together 
longer than that, for four or five hundred deer are 
needed tosupport afamily. Reindeer require much 
watching, as they wander long distances for food, 
unless it is plentiful, and even, like the caribou in 
Newfoundland, perform regular migrations twice a 
year. The herd must, therefore, be watched by 
day and by night. A deer in Alaska will haul 
from fifty to seventy-five pounds besides a man, 
which is said to be all they should be required to 
draw. The number of miles they ought to be 
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driven at a stretch is doubtless overestimated, and 
has not yet been determined under Alaskan con- 
ditions. The great advantage deer possess over 
dogs for travelling is that it is impossible to make 
a journey with dogs of more than a certain num- 
ber of hundreds of miles, owing to the impossibility 
of hauling sufficient food forthe team. But a deer 
feeds wherever it goes. It is only necessary to 
stop, say about four times a day, and tether the 
animals by a rope; and as it is impossible in winter 
to drive a stake into that frozen ground, the deer- 
men select a small hummock, which they chop with 
the hatchet so as to leave a sort of upright head, 
over which they slip a loop on the end of the 
sixty-foot tether. 

In our reindeer exper- 
iment we have reached 
the end of the beginning, 
and the practical results 
have begun already to 
appear. If. the appro- 
priations of Congress are 
continued, the whole of 
barren Alaska will be 
stocked, beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, with 
millions of deer, not only 
giving employment and 
support to thousands of 
natives, but being the 
_ future source from which 
| we shall obtain the skins 

for gloves, etc., and (in 
| view of the extinction 
and rarity of other furs) 
for carriage and sleigh robes. 

In Lapland the deer, taxed at $1.00 per head, 
yield the government a revenue of $400,000. 

But there will be yet another benefit. At present, 
communication with the outside world is possible 
but once a year, and in winter not even the native 
villages can communicate with each other; so that 
a village or a ship’s crew would perish before relief 
could be sent for. With reindeer, travelling so much 
faster than dogs, a regular, say a monthly, post route 
could be maintained with Northern Alaska. The 
great whaling fleet which winters in the Arctic at 
the mouth of the Mackenzie River could then com- 
municate with their owners and friends, instead of 
waiting for a whole year to report either their suc- 
cess or their safety. 
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The advantages of the introduction of reindeer 
have already been earnestly and well set forth by 
Dr. Jackson, but not largely through popular chan- 
nels, so that there are still many people who have 
the vaguest sort of idea of a work that has now 
passed the experimental stage, and promises to be 
one of the most hopeful works of philanthropy 
that have been lately undertaken by anyone. 

In conclusion, it may be worth while to tell how 
the Siberian punishes his reindeer. He never beats 
or strikes it when refractory, but simply throws it 
to the ground (which he does by bearing his weight 
upon its back and pulling its legs from under), 
then gives it a good shaking, as much as to say, 


“You will, will your” and then lets it up. 
the swallow stands so high in the esti- 


©) mation of all nations, That it should 


have been invested with so sacred and mystical a 
character, was to my childish mind quite inexplic- 
able. Years have gone by since then, but the won- 
der has remained. Thus much, however, I have 
ascertained, that in the world of feeling and fancy 
the swallow has held a place in the heart and imag- 
ination of man from time immemorial. Accord- 
ing to a Chaldean account of the Deluge, Noah sent 
a swallow from the Ark, besides the dove and the 
raven. 

In the pagan myths of the ancient Teutonic 
tribes the red-throated house swallow was sacred to 
Thor, the red-bearded God of Thunder, whose name 
we still preserve in our Thursday—z.e., 7hor's 
day. Perhaps that is the origin of a belief which is 
current in Swabia and Tyrol, that if a red-throated 
swallow fly beneath a cow’s body that cow will 
give red milk; and the same misfortune befalls the 
animal if its owner kills a swallow. In Swabia the 
swallow is called ‘* Herrgottsvogel,” or “Our Lord’s 
Bird,” while in Meran (Tyrol) it is called ‘‘ Marien- 
vogel,” or “ Our Lady’s Bird.” The martin is con- 
secrated to St. Martinus, the great missionary of 
the early Church in Gaul. 

In the upper valley of the River Inn the people 
will tell you in good earnest that the swallows 
have helped God to build the firmament, and also 
that they will never build on houses where people 
are quarrelsome. In the Oetztal the current be- 


SWALLOW TALES 


By EMIL SEYTTER, PH.D. 


FTEN, when a boy, I have wondered why 


OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS 
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lief is that a village where the swallows build their 
nests is prosperous, but that when they abandon 
it the blessings go with them. At Telfs, a Tyrol- 
ese village near the Pustertal, the peasants declare 
that the sky is cleft with lightning as often asa 
swallow is killed. On the lower Inn it is believed 
that if a swallow leaves a house during the summer 
somebody in it is going to die. 

Similar ideas are prevalent in Westphalia. At 
Liidenscheidt the swallows avoid a house which is 
to be afflicted by the death of one of its inmates ; 
and at Valbert, the house on which they will no 
longer build their nests on their return from their 
annual migration is sure to burn down during the 
ensuing season. 

But the sweetest legend is that which connects 
this bird with the atoning death of our Saviour. 
According to Scandinavian tradition, the swallow 
received its name because it hovered round the 
cross on which Christ was suspended, plaintively 
crying: “Svalo! Svalo!” (Console! Console !) 
Another little bird, the cross-bill, tried in vain to 
draw the nails out of the accursed tree and to lift 
the crown of thorns from the Saviour’s bleeding 
brow, but only wounded itself in the attempt, so 
that its plumage was all bespattered with the 
precious drops. In the French department of 
Charente-Inférieure there is a legend that it was a 


4 


tT 


" 


¢ 


he 


swallow that took the crown of thorns from the “4 


bleeding head of Christ. 


ty 


The nest in which so sacred a bird lives must ~ 


needs contain something wonderful, and we find. 
indeed that the medieval mind was full of tales of 
wonder about the “swallow-stone.”. It is to this 
stone that Longfellow alludes when he tells us in 
his “ Evangeline’ about— : 


«©... That wondrous stone which the swallow 


Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of © 


its fledgelings.” 


According to the ancients, the swallow-stone was 
an infallible cure for epilepsy, whilst in the Lech- 
rain, in Bavaria, it still brings good luck, and in 
Tyrol it heals sore eyes. 

On the Lech, likewise, the superstition lingers 
that if swallows’ eggs are boiled hard and replaced 
in the nest the old birds go in quest of a certain 
wondrous herb, called the swallowwort, which re- 
stores the eggs to their former condition. This 
herb, carried in the purse, provides always abun- 
dance of money. 


have suddenly returned to life 
ath of several years, Edwin L.! 
retary of the Pacific Steam. 
mpany, said yesterday after-. 


' their sole means of subsistence. 


ee Oe 

own language, whereupon she made a demure little bow, 
eried “ Hello! Good-by!” and kissed her hand to me. 

“That very nearly exhausts her present stock of civil- 
ized accomplishments,” continued her adopted father; 
‘but she is very bright, and before we reach Chicago I 
am confident she will have picked up a number of words 
and phrases.” 

‘*But how does she happen to be your daughter?” 

“Tt came about in this way,” replied Mr. Bruce. ‘‘ You 


see, the Eskimos who dwell away up beyond the arctic 


circle in northern Alaska have for some years been in a 
state of semi-starvation. This is owing to the relentless 
pursuit and destruction by white hunters of the walrus 
and whale, which until recently have formed almost 
Now the walrus is prac- 
tically extinct, and whales are so driven from their for- 
mer haunts that it has become a rare thing for the natives 
to catch one. Yet upon these two animals they depended 
for food and fuel during the long dark winters, for ma- 
terial from which to build their boats and sledges, to 
make their spears and other implements, and, in fact, for 
most of the necessaries of their simple life. Without 
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Dr. Sheldon Jackson Back With 
News of an Interesting 
Experiment, 


general agent of 
educational bu- 


these, starvation and death stared them in the face. 
“About three years ago, as the revenue-cutter Bear 
was on its way to Point Barrow, the northern extremity ; 3 
of United States territory, and the place at which the gov- juMadlotion These ee Wendin tiet (i 
j ernment has established a house of refuge for wrecked | cipally interestea ; ot ney Dee 
whalers, she was boarded by several Eskimos, who came | introduction of 
out in an oomiak, or large skin-boat, from a small and_ | 2% Alaska, and 
until then unknown native settlement. By means of 


the Interior, re- 
turned from the north yesterday on the rey- 
} €nue cutter Rush, Mr, Jackson bas held this 
position since 1885, and he spends every sum- 


there were four of his com> 
‘lg in, the ice. i 
four steamers at Herschel. 
‘said, ‘and Roth, Blum & Co. 


| 
| 
| 


thering that project. He has succeeded al- 
most beyond hig 


re the middle of Sep- 
utas forany of them being in 
aul hands on board are as safe 


ate D. Hume was the first; 
r to try the experiment of winter- | 
_the Arctic. In command of Cap- | 
Tilden she went up there four. years | 
ago, and stayed there for two successive | 
Winters. The proposition was to be right | 
in the ice when the latter began to break, | 
and hook the whales before they, bezan to’ 
‘Scatter, The little schooner Nicolene, get- 
ting wind of the Hume's plan stayed 
ribet by her, although her crew strongly ' 
Temonsirated. — e whalers had a hard 
siege of it through the two winters and 

all sorts of stories of ill treatment were | 
‘brought here by the fleet after the first ' 
, Year, The me complained of lack of 
proper nourishment and some of them. 


to haul wood and o 


ther stuff for miles 
is was a fact, 
ordered the men 
to. keep their | 


| 


S 


over the ice. ib 
but Captain Tilde 
to do the work. 
blood in circulation 
alive, Sey ral of the men ran away and 
would hay. hae on, the ice. but for 
he in’s vigilance. The fary D. 
experi profitable, | 
€ most sue- } 
de to the north, | 
ough on the voy- 
m to retire, but he was. 
* the next season, and is. 


Captain 
bey 
age to permit hi 
‘back in me fo; 
‘now in the ice. i a aa 
| The success of the Mackenzie fleet has 
encouraged others to follow the example 
set, and this winter several more vessels _ 
the ice. James McKenna, 
Allen this year, is 
vorth to join the steamer 
which he will ta 


year, but the .Norwhal, } 
mpus haye wintered two ! 


pect to hear from any | 


and to keep them | 


' the youngest. 


signs these people conveyed the information that they 
were starving. Captain Healy, the commander of the 
Bear, immediately sent an officer ashore to investigate 
their condition. Upon his return the officer reported 
that while some of the natives were already dead and 
dying from starvation, the survivors were eating their 
dogs, their most valued possession, and the one with 
which they will not part save in the last extremity. 

‘A subscription was immediately taken up among the 


officers and crew of the Bear. One hundred dollars was 
thus raised, and the ship was headed for the distant trad- 


invested in hardtack. With this supply of food the Bear 

_ returned, as fast as steam and sail would carry her, to the 

starving people who had called upon her big-hearted 
| crew to aid them. 

“Captain Healy’s report of this destitution, and of the 

many similar cases that he encountered during that 


the nation, and devise measures for their relief. It was 
finally decided to import and domesticate reindeer from 
Siberia, as these animals could be protected from hunters, 
and would at least assure the natives a supply of food 
_and clothing. I was placed in charge of the reindeer 
experiment station or ranch at Port Clarence, not far 
from Point Barrow, where I have now been for nearly 
two years, and where the complete success of the under- 
taking has been demonstrated. Ina few years we confi- 
dently expect to be feeding our now starving Eskimos 
with an abundance of reindeer meat. 
“In the mean time numbers of them visit our station 
to beg for food, and among others came Ardarta and 
Nubeeya with their four children, of whom Rina was 
She was so bright and cunning that I 
took a great fancy to her from the first, and one day, 
rather in jest than in earnest, I asked Ardarta if he 
would give her to me. After a short consultation with 
his wife, he replied that as they had many children, with 
but little to eat, while I had plenty to eat, but no chil- 
dren, I might have her, provided that I would always 
feed her when she was hungry, and would return her 
to them when she reached the age of fifteen. That is 
how Rina became my adopted daughter, and having thus 
accepted the charge, I am determined to fulfil it to the 
best of my ability. 

‘“ When I was authorized to take a party of representa- 


cured @ herd of 175 reindeer and established 
them at a station 


subject a few years 
trip to Siberia, 
{rast between the condition 
Siberians and that of the Eskimaux, With very 
little apparent differene+ in race character- 
istics 
prosperity and well-fed appearance of the na- 


tive Siberians presented & sharp contrast to the 
| general 


having pro- 


at Port Clarence, 

Dr. Jackson first became interested in this 
ago when, after making g 
he was much struck by the con- 
of the native 


and climatie conditions the genera] 


destitution the half-starved 


Eskimaux. Seeking the cause he became con- 
vinced that the more favorable conditions of 


tially a fisherman, 


I existence enjoyed by the Siberians was d 
: ; . ; } ed bi ue en- 
mg port of Fort St. Michaels, where the entire sum was || joy 3 


tirely to the vast herds of domesticated rein- 
deer of which they are the possessors and 
which, in fact, are their only wealta. To the 
native Siberian the r indeer is everything, It 
is food, raiment, shelter and means of trans- 
portation. The femules supply him with milk, 
although he makes neither butter nor cheese, 
He u-es the carcases for meat. With the skins 
he not only makes his clothing and shoes, but 
even the tents and huts in which he lives, 

On the Alaskan side the Esquimau, fifty 


said that they had been treated like dogs, cruise, caused the authorities at Washington to investi- | years ago, founi no difficulty in feeding ana. 
"seh hy, paneer | ; 5 eee | clothing himself, Whales and walrus were 
having been harnessed to sleds and made gate into the condition of these most northern wards of Pleiititulsand the Esquimau, who is essen: 


i could easily supply his 
simple needs. But the whaler came and 
hunted the monster of the deep so vigorously | 
that it has become scarce or has been made | 
wild, and no longer comes near to the shore, | 


| where alone the native, in his ] ght canoe, can ; 


pursue what us-d to be his legitimate and 
easy prey. When whales were scarce the Es- | 
quimaux could fall back on the walrus, but | 
the whalers, too, when whales were short, took © 
to hunting the walrus for. its ivory. One 
whaler informed Dr. Jackson that he had 


_killea as many as 2000 walrus in one season, | 


80 that it is no wonder thatin occasional séa- 
S008 reports come to hand that the natives in 
our northern possessions wre threatened with— 
starvation, 

Mr. Jackson became conyinceb that the only 
hope of temporal! salvation for the Es uimaux 
lay in introducing *and propagating the tein- 
deer, and teaching and training the natives in 
the habit of herding and caring for them. / 

When seen yesterday Dr. Jackson said: 
“Either we must teach the Esquimaux in the 
far north to be self-supporting or the Govern- 
ment must take them under its paternal care 
and provide them with rations and elothing, 
for our whalers and hunters have deprived 
them of their natural food supply. The whale 
and the walrus are fast disx ppearing before 
the harpoon bomb and the breech-loading rifle, 
The paternal system of treating the savage 
mukes him sbiftless, and the care of him, onee 
undertaken, b-comes perpetual, if his race 
does not become extinet. The other alterna- 
tive is to teach him to become self-depeudent, 
You cannot ‘teach the Esquiman in the regions 
farthest north to till the soil. There is no soil 
to till, for the varth is frozen the whole year 
round. I believe that the problem ean be 
solved by teaching the Esquimau to breed and 
herd the reindeer. \ 

“There have always been wild reindeer both 
in Alaska and in Siberia, but all mod- 


tive Alaska Eskimos to the States in order that they |ern experiments at domesticating the 
* ° : ; . yr . wild reindeer have beeu failures, How 
might be seen at the World’s Fair, at W ashington, and | the progenitors of the 


in several of the Eastern cities, I determined that the 
trip should be the beginning of Rina’s education. With 
its completion I trust that she will return to her own 
people a competent and well-equipped missionary of civ- 
ilization. That is all, and now it won’t be Rina’s fault 
if you don’t become well acquainted with her before our 
| voyage together is ended, for she dearly loves to make 


prpeeae vast herds of 
the domesticated animal in Siberia were first 
reclaimed we do not know. Itis something 
that is lost in the mists of history. Apparently 


the wild and the domesticated reindeer are the 
same, except that the wild animal is always of 
a dark reddish brown, while the domesticated 
poe pret Sete: yatta puia in eels striped 
and spot ke our domestic cattle. 

“The value of tue reindeer co the Siberian 


IT) 


~ 


, % 


tive isinestimable. It is his only source of 
iat is in his country reg:rded as wealth, 
e animal will live and feed itself where 
othing else can, Its food is a rich, thick 
noss which covers the earth all over to a depth 
about two inches witha carpetiike velvet. 
e reindeer will easily paw through twelve 
eighteen inches of snow and find this food 
‘abundance. Jn Siberia the natives live en- 
ély on the milk and meat of the reindeer 
in seal oil. With this food they manage not 
only to exist in what to them is com ort with- 
out vegetables or flour, which are unattainable, 
| but they are free trom scurvy or other kindred 
ailments, atid many of them are as fine speci- 
gens of physica] manhood as can be found 
any part of the globe. Ten reinderr are the 
Mary provision which a father makes for 
‘son to give the latter a start in life when 
yatries. One hundred reindeer and their 
/matural increase will support any ordinary 
Amily inthe kind of com!ort that is to be 
and in the Arctic regions, while I have found 
ome wealthy men owning herds of 15,000. 
‘When I first suggested the project of bring- 
ng domesticated reindeer froin Siberia to 
Jaska, George Kennan, the renowned Siberian 
veler, said it would be impossible to get 
Siberian to’ sell a live auimal. We 
hight buy a carcass, or as many of 
em as we wanted, but we could not 
Hécessiully combat what ho said was a 
berian superstition, that the sale of a live 
indeer would be soon followed by the death 
the man whosoldit. He was sustained iu 
Deer aicee by Ivan Petrcff, the census 


10 dogs would worry the deer to death if even 
they could be procured. Mr. Kennan’s state- 
mt I disproved last year when I purchased 
xteen reindeer at an average cost of $10 25 a 
ad,and Mr. Petroff would probably admit 
hat he was wrongif he had seen the terribly 
jemoralized condition of an Alaskan dog after 
ttempting to worry one of thse sixteen deer 
| ich 1 turned loose at Oonalaska in the fall of 
"1891, ell of which though left entirely unpro- 
| tected for one year are now safe, doing welland 
creasing in numbers, 
*J joined the revenue cutter Bearon my trip 
‘this year at Seattle, in May last. In June we 
Went to Caps Navarin, Siberia, where there are 
|| large herds of reindeer, but the weather was 
| too bad to land. From there we went to St. 
)Lawrerice island and got into the ive. We 
| started from there for Indian point, Siberia 
ij +e could not get in on account of the ic> anc 
had to bick ojit. At King’s isiand, betweet 
Lawrence island and Bebring straits wi 
| were in the ice tor a week and broke a pro 
eller blade. Then we siarted for Behring 
|} straits, but were held back by ice. Then, after 
bringing Captain Brown and his party off 
from Galovin bay, we returned to Port Clar- 
f AEE) Where Captain Healey searched the whal- 


= fleet for contraband whisky and threw 
enty-five or thirty barrels overboard, 
; “By this time we were in the beginning of the 
“month of July, and from that time on we were 
“more successful on our quest of reindeer, In 
|| July and the early part of Augnst we made five 
’ if Tips to Siberia, bringing back reindeer on each 
| tip. We went first to Holy Cross bay, which 
| )projects about 500 miles into the mainiand, 
| an after skirting the shore ef the bey all 
| round, steamed wiong the coast 1000 miles 
forth xud west up into the Aretic to Cape 
ze Kamen; twice we went to St. Lawrence 
and and back and once to Whalen on the 
Arctic coast of Siberia. On each trip we 
ught back reindeer to Port Clarence, where 
ehave established a reindeer station with a 
rd of 175. We bought 180 in all, but we leit 
or three sied deer on St. Michael island 
and a pair on St. Paul island for a gen- 
man connected with the Alaska Commercial 
pany. 
The reindeer station at Port Clarence is in 
e of Minor W, Bruce, a gentleman from 
ska, assisted by Bruce Gibson of San 
eo and four native herders trom Siberia. 
8,” continued Dr. Jackson, ‘is the com- 
mt of an enterprise that will not only 


| (4 re ii 
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of Alaska, who predicted that the Alas- | 


civilize and save from destruction the E-kimaux 
of Alaska, but will ultimately people these 
dreary wastes and make even Arctic Alaska | 


HERD OF DOMESTICATED REINDEER, PORT CLARENCR, ALASKA, 


add to the national wealth. 
‘Of. course, 


among the natives. 


be taught 
So far we 
from the Go 


| Representatives. 


saddie horses, 


“How dol propose to utilize the reindeer? 
Well, the natives must first be taught to herd 
them. The Eskimau is unsettled in his h.bits. 
The reindeer must be constantly herded night 
and day. In Siberia the herds are never left 
alone. If they were they would stay away. 

The members of the family take turns or shifts | 
at herding. Ihaveseen men sitting up herd- | 
ing reindeer at night with the thermometer | 
sh wing a temperature of 30 degrees below 
-gero. The herder may go to sleep if he will, | 
| but he will wake up, and if he sees some of his | 
| herd straying off he gets up and walks around 
them and bunches them up again, as a cowboy 
would his herd on the plain, except that he 
goes on foot.? Now, the Eskimau is too much of 
1a rover toadoptt is life yet. ] 
with bis herd foran hour or two, and then, i 
he took it into his head to get up and go off 


— 


this is only an experiment. 
There are 200,000 square miles in Alaska fitted 
for nothing except the breeding and herding of 
reindeer, and before the experiment can be 
considered a success, we should have by pur- 
chase a d increase 50,000 reindeer to distribute 
I have no idea that this 
can be done all at once; the natives must first 
to take care of the herds. 
have had no appropriation 
vernment. A bill with an 
appropriation of $15,000 has been twice be- 
fore Congress; each time we have got through 
the Senate, but have failed in the House of 
The money with which we 
purchased the sixteen head last year and the 
175 this year came by private subscription 
from philanthropi-ts in the East in response to 
acirecular which I sent out. We collected in 
this way about $2000, and I think the money 
has been well sp-nt. The animals which we 
; purchased this year cost an average of about 
$5 a head, They are about the size of our 
American whité-iailed deer; the does weigh 
about 800 pounds, and some of the bucks will 
run as high as 500 or 600 pounds, 
big bucks which the native Siberians use as 


fishing, thai would be the end of it. 


“T propose to take some of the pupils of our 
schools, train them for a while in habits of 
thrift and then give them four or five reindeer 


asa start. In this way we cau gradually pre- 

pare them for self dependence just as we are senger of the Sacred Heart :— 

training the Indians in Kansas and Nebraska | : es! 
and elsewhere preparatory to alloting them An Alaskan costume consists of a fur parki 


lands in severalty.”” 


Dr. Jackson reports that the Alaskan schools | 
are doing well. There are now thirty-four 
schools with 1700 pupils. 


various schools ranges from twenty up 


It is the 


He might sit up 


The number in the with a capacious hood, which is bound along 


miles in twenty-four hours. 
the way, must have’ cross 
Mountains and one or two r 
bargain. Surely there must be some. 
take. There exists; it is true, a well- 
known tradition of a reindeer which once— 
about 1700, we believe—carried important 
dispatches for the King of Sweden 800 
miles in forty-eight hours, and dying in the 
service of its king, is_ still preseryed—in: 
skeleton. form—in ‘a- Northern museum... 
But tha, after all, is only a tradition. Better 
authenticated records do not give a higher’ 
rate of speed than 150 miles to nineteen 
hours, which is considerably higher than 
what is attained by any other animal. 
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Educational Work in Alaska, 


William lL. Harris, Commissioner of 
Education, has made his annual report to 
the Secretary of the Interior. The work 
of the bureau consists of collecting statis- 
ties, compilation of printed reports, and 
the distribution of documents. Education 
in Alaska is conducted under the direc- | 
tion of this bureau, and the report shows 
that good progress has been made during 
‘the year. The Commissioner recommends 
‘that consent be obtained from the Rus-.}\ 
‘sian government for the establishment of 
/a purchasing station. at some point on the | 
‘Siberian coast for the purpose of expe- | 
diting the introduction of reindeer in 

Alaska. | 
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! NATIVE ALASKANS. 


CLOTHES, LANGUAGE, AND NAMES. 
Farner Barnum contributes an interesting 
paper on the Alaskan Mission to the Mes-} 


and a pair of long boots. The parkiis a long 
loose garment made of skins. It is provided 


to as the edge with a strip of the longest fur which | 


high as 140, and there are _ pupils . . { 
Aen alt deed tedea 76. tol) Os rae eee they can obtain, that of the wolf being the 
was inclined to be rather humorous most desirable. When the hood is drawn }\, 
over the obituaries of himself which} over the head, the long hairs of this band pro). 
when it was reported here that he had been 


murdered by en Alaskan Indian. The 


eo Meal i lay a le ia ote | ject outwards, and it shields the face from the 
| 


srew out of the killing 


year, 


Sov- 11 lE73s- 


| Wd ih YCSS | chapel, is so littered after service with the 
(a4 xX 
| 


of a teacher named Ed- 
wards of the Indian school at Kake by a | 
whaler, whom the teacher had arrested for |, 
smuggiing whiskey. 12 | 
Dr. Jackson will rest for a faw-days at the} appears as if he had just been tarred and 
Paiace Hotel before going on to Washington, ) ‘ 
He will return to Alaska in the spring of next | 


story torture caused by the flying snow of the 
winter storms. In our part of Alaska many 
wear parkis made of the skins of the wild 


|| geese. A person dressed in a new goose parki | 


feathered. These goose-hide garments are 
not very durable. They are easily torn, and 
besides, the feathers are continually dropping 
off. The littl room which serves as our 


feathers which have been shed by the congre- 
gation, that it resembles a hen-house of the 
\temperate zone. In very cold weather the 


figures. 


“T have myse 
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ee we Travels Without Food, 


From the London Spectator. 
Mr. Fu“Gee Jackson has marvelous tales 


to tell of the-zeindeer,. their speed and en- 
durance as animals of draft—so ma 
indeed, that he must 


gesting that he has ma 


EINDEER’S ENDURANCE, 


Tales Are Told of 


reindeer a distance of 120 versts 


twelve hours wi 
heard cf a case W 
deer trom Is 

on 


Obd 
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orsk, 


hma, 
the Obi, a distance 
_ twenty-four hours. 
amoyed vers ’ by t 


forgive us for sug- 
de a mistake in his 


if,” he writes, “driven three 
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here a Zirian drove three 
on the Pechora River, to 


‘natives wear a second or over-parki made of 
fish skin, Although this isa stiff and noisy 
‘article of dress, yet it possesses one great ad- 
‘vantage, that in a case of necessity the wearer 
\can eat it. This proves the superiority of the 

Arctic attire, for no broadcloth overcoat would | 
ever serve as a lunch. Of course we wear the | 
native dress, except when we are at home; | 
our parkis are of squirrel or deer. Our over- 
parkis, however, do not follow the native 
fashion, for they are are made of blue jean. 
The women wear a long parki with the edges” 
rounded in front and behind; then, as an 
Id, they 


Their 


rvelous, 


1 


within 


of 300. 
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he way, 8 


Succeeded in being ab 
e, | th ere are fresh difficult 
explanation of Christian | 
one example. Suppose the 
wn of thorns,” is to be trans- 
rve the difficulty in rendering 
ntelligible to an Eskimo. Inex- | 


u is simply | 
ransl and, moreover, as a symbol of | 
oyalty, igs the fresh difficulty of ex- 
ming what is meant by a king. Theso 
people have not a sufficient notion of an 
| organized government to understand even the 
rudimentary grades of social ranks, much less 
to comprehend what a royal personage is, or 
-appreciats the distinctive insignia of royalty. 
In order to convay to their minds an idea of a 
king, one would have tu describe one divinely 
elected such, as St. Ignatius does in his Exer- 
cises, and then the description would hardly 
harmonize with our historical data regarding 
pncuaroks, as Herod, for instance. Moreover, 
apart from its symbolism, the word “crown” 
resents another diffivulty. Here the custom 
is for men, women, and children to go bare- 
headed. Hats and bonnets, helmets and 
diadems, veils and wieaths, are all unknown. 
In winter the hood of the parki is worn, but 
this is not its exclusive use, for it is tha littie 
Eskimo’s cradle, Besides, crowns are of gold 
and adorned with gems, and theso people are 
‘unacquainted with the precious metals, and 
entirely ignorant of precious stones. The only 
metal known here is iron, and that only in its 
manufactured state. It is hardly possible that 
they would be deeply impressed by the 
‘majesty of a mysterious individual whose 
head-gear consisted of a “yellow iron pot with’ 
stones on it.” 
_, Our most important ministry, at present, is 
baptism of infants. ‘I'wice a year the Fathers 
‘make long excursions in their respective dis- 
tricts, visiting all the villages and seeking 
out all the little settlements they can hear of 
on the way. The natives are now accustomed 
to thesa visits, and generally present their 
children for baptism... The Fathers are work- 
ing on a census, but owing to many difficulties 
‘it is not yot perfect. The number of natives 
amounts to about two thousand, but there are 
‘many places yet to be visited. 
_ The people living around the Mission at- 
tend regularly at church. They assemble 
‘every evening to recite the night prayers 
and a short catechism. On Sundays and 
festivals we have Benediction; all come, even 
eee so-called Russians, and all are taught the 
prayers and Christian doctrine. Our moda 


i announcing Sundays and holidays to the 


% 


aithful is as follows :—Whena white pennant 
displaying a red cross is hoisted during the 
afternoon, they know that on the morrow they 
must come to Mass; when the Stars and 
Stripes float from the Mission flagstaff, then 
they know that it is some American holiday. 
They watch the flagpole very closely. Once 
when the brother incautiously strung up a 
race of wild geese, as the readiest means of 
lacing them in safety, the vigilant observer 


onstrued the new signal as an invitation to 
dine with us, and promptly responded. ‘The 
Pah are very bright and learn rapidly. | 
They sing all the responses of the Mass, with 
such precision that, were it not for one thing 
only, want of pocket-handkerchiefs, you might 
imagine yourself at St. Francis Xavier’s or 
éven in the Sistine Chapel. We have ove 
young boy in the choir, half-breed cherub, 
vith a voice like a bicd, Among our Eskimo 
ere are no names special to each sex, 
ther are the names permanently retained. 
usually signify common objects or 
xits, such as Big Knife, Long Pole, 
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L4N CONFERENCE. 


a ao 


aft ay: Rls WE 
Fr igo | 
CHOOLS ONE OF ‘THE GREATEST NEEDS OF | 
Le ny RED. MENS a a 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y., Oct. 9.—The thirteenth an- 
nual Indlan conference began here this morning, 
President Gates, of Amherst, was chosen presi-. | 
dent of the conference, but in his absence the Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott presided. In his opening ad- 
‘dress Dr. Abbott said that fhe conference insisted 
that the reservation was an undiluted evil and | | 
that Indians should hold lands in severalty; that | | 
it-was the duty of the United States to provide 
Secular education ‘for Indians, leaving it to mis- | 
Sionary societies to look after their. moral and re- 
Ugious education, and that the Indian Department | 
should be taken out of politics. | 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 


MORE 


Ree 


‘General Whittlesey, United States Indian Com- 
missioner, presented an abstract of the report of 
the Commissioner of. Indian Affairs for the last 
three years. It shows that the appropriations for 
Indian expenses have decreased, while the at- 
tendance at the Indian schools has | increased, 
Special efforts have been made, the report says, 


looking to. placing Indians in public schools, but 
with ‘no great success, owing to race prejudice. 
Thousands of children are still without school ad- 
vantages. Among the other speakers at the morn- 
ing session were President Frissell, of the Hamp- 
ton. Institute; Charles A, Eastman, an Indian, of 
St. Paul, and the Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Gen- 
eral Agent of Education for Alaska. At the even- 
ing session addresses were made by William T. |) 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, || 
and Dr. W. N. Hailman, Superintendent of Indian | 
Schools, 
Among those 
eral O. O.. How 


present at the conference are Gen- iy 
ard, ex-Senator Henry L. Dawes, of 


Massachusetts; Charles R, Skinner, Superintende 
of. Public Instruction, of. New-York;: Captain 


Robert H. Pratt, superintendent of the 

Indian schools; President Dreher, of Roano 
lege;. Hen M, Field, Editor of ‘‘1rne Evangelist’; 
the Rev. . r. Dunning, Editor of “The Congrega- 
‘tlonalst *; Austin: Abbott, President Andrews, of 
Brown University, and the Rev, Dr, Tunis Ham- 
lin, of Washington, 
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| RED MEN AND WHITE MEN HEARD AT | 
LAKE. MOHONK. 


EX-SENATOR DAWES DEPICTS THE SHAMEFUL 
| CONDITION OF THE INDIAN TERRITORY, WHICH 


HE. DECLARES TO BE A _ FAILURE. 


Lake Mohonk, N. Y., Oct. 11—At the evening 
Session of the Indian Conference yesterday Her- | 
bert Welsh, of the Indian Rights Association, of 
Philadelphia, argued that the friends of the Indian 
had good reason to be encouraged. The Indian 
Bureau was formerly dominated by the spoils sys- } 
tem, and every change of Administration had meant 
a change in the Indian Bureau, but a substantial 
reform had been achieved under President Harri- 
son, Seven hundred places in the Indian Depart- 
ment had been rescued from the operation of the 
spoils system. 

The Indians who are attending the conference | 
were then heard from. Edward Marsden, of the , 
Duncan colony, Metlahkatha, then gave an account | 
of the rise and progress of that undertaking, after } 
which Dr. Charles Eastman spoke at length of his 
work among his brother Indians. The last of the 
Indian speakers was Dr. Montezuma, an Apache, 
who is now the resident physician at the Carlisle 
Indian School. He is opposed to the allotment of 
land in severalty. P 

The Rey. Dr, Strieby, who is secretary of the 
American Missionary Association, read a paper 
this morning on “Scotch Highlanders and American 
Indians,” the aim was to set forth that 

es allied, so far as dom- 
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ENGLAND'S BAREFACED ATTEMPT 


} are the people of the United States in the r 


property rights that would rouse the fighting 
of any other nation on earth. 


only practical entrance to the richest gold 1 


land’s proposed “‘land-grab” in Southeastern 
boundary between Alaska and British Co 


situation is realized is not to be expected. | 
affairs have always been 
Everybody knows that sealskins come fro 


appear—and some people have heard that g0 d 
been discovered on . 

undersitpod that the territory is rather lar, 
a small slice of it is considered desirable by an 


casually. 


idea of the disputed territory. © poi 
Cape Chacon is the celebrated “54:40 or figh 
cation, and is the southern limit of the pos essi 
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“LAND-GRABBING.” 
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TRYING TO EVADE PLAIN PROVISIONS OF TH 
Ripe! 
TREATY—THE TERRITORY OF GREAT VALUB 
—NEW MBTLAKAHTLA AWAITING 


& 
ITS FATE, 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 20.—So thoroughly com or ub] 


il 
tion of an almost unlimited territory that they ° 
too apt to view with indifference invasions 01 th 
What other ely 
country, for example, would tolerate a ba 
attempt to steal 300,000 acres of valuable co: 
timber lands, as well as harbors representi 
the Continent? Yet that is the meaning 

The press throughout the country has gi 
siderable space to the question of the disput l 
but it is probable that much misconception — 
real point at issue exists. That the gravit; 


regarded with 
way—in a few years even that knowledge 


the Yukon. It is 


¢ 


oO 


A glance at the accompanying map will give 
The point mark 


of the United States in Alaska. It lies s me 


miles in a northwesterly direction from Se 
225 miles from Victoria. From Cape Ch 
line runs fifty miles eastward to the entr; 
Portland Channel, northward through the cha 
the 56th degree north latitude, whence it fo 
general northwesterly course to Mount St. E 
From thence the line is a straight one due no t] 
the Arctic. This was the boundary line estak 
by Russia and Great Britain in 1825, ace 
America at the time of the purchase in 1867 
nized by England since the earliest trea S, 
never questioned by any one’ until: the@Ca 
Government took it upon itself in 1887 to al 
map, as indicated by the dotted lines. 
A MODEST LITTLE CLAIM, © 
The proposed new topographical arrangem: ¢ 
prives the United States of a strip of land 600° 
in length and varying in width from 15 to I 
It takes away every harbor of importance; 


considerately leaving the cities of Sitka and 
Mount Edgecombe and a number of flourishing r 
sionary stations. As a basis of their claims, t 
Canadians coolly assert that their Governm: 
discovered that the terms of the treaty of 
ambiguous, and have hitherto been wrongly 
preted; that the boundary line should proceed t) 
ward through Behm Canal, instead of Portland i 
Channel. This is the first clause of the treaty 
is charged with ambiguity: e fe Rg nt 
{ f demarcation be en 
reeetsions a? the hich contrecting parties upon th 
coast of the continent and the islands of America tc 


thwest shall be drawn in the following man- 
Mer eta tnancine from the southernmost point ¢ 


ve 


sland called Prince of Wales Island, 
Starriien in the paralel of 54 degrees 40 min’ 
North, latitude, and between the 13lst degree 
the 133d degree of west longitude, the sam Bie 
shall ascend to the north along the channel calle 
Portland Channel as far as the point of the ¢ 
tinent where it strikes the 56th degree of north 1 
tude; from this last-mentioned point the Iine- 
demarcation shall follow the summit of the mou 
tains situated parallel to the coast, as far as th 
point of intersection of the l4Ist degree of | 
longitude (of the same meridian), and finally, n 
the said point of intersection, the said merid 
line of the 141st ig a ‘3 its cp ara dee 4 ¥ a 
n, shail form the limi > 
the frozen ocea am a oe 


Russian peg ge : asession: 


| Vancouver relates that in July, 1793, his expedi- 
Wtion rexched the entrance of Portland Inlet and 
Psent boats to examine its two branches, Portland 
I Canal and Observation Inlet; the latter-named had 
| been previousiy visited by Mr. Brown, of the Butter- 
| worth. Failing to fine the hoped-for northwest pas- 
| sage, the boats turned back and went north by 
Behm Canal. This inlet had been explored and 
| named by Cook nearly fifteen years before in honor 
| of Major Behm, a Russian officer, ‘‘to commemorate 
| obiigations received by the officers and crews of the 
‘| Resolution and the Discovery whilst at Kamchatka 
fin the year 1779.’’ This quotation is from Van- 
} couver’s Voyages, volume II. 

I THE LINE IN PORTLAND CHANNEL. 


/ It is true that in order to reach Portland Chan- 
nel the line of demarcation must proceed eastward 
; ‘fifty miles, and it-is also true that the head of the 
channel does not touch the 56th degree by a trifle 
| more than a mile. But if the line was not intended 
} to follow Portland Channel, why shou:d not the 
§ words of the treaty have been “‘due north’ instead 
! f ‘to the north along the channel eailed Portland 
‘Channel’? Again, it is of no importance that the 
56th degree is not reached by the waters of the in- 
} let. “The sime line shall ascend to the north. . . as 
| far asthe point ... where it strikes the 56th degree,” 
| means simply that the i:ne shaii ascend so far, al- 
though it is possible that the channel was supposed 
} to reach the 56th degree. At any rate the intent is 
‘perfectly apparent. 
| it is a littie singular that neither of these d's- 
“erepancies was noted previous to the year 1887. The 
“Hudson Bay Company, which had control of the 
'trade of the Northwest for years, paid an annual | 
‘rental of 1,000 otter skins to the Russian Govern- 


“ment for the privilege of trading with the Indians in | 
the very territory which, it is asserted, belonged to 
| Great Britain all along. Does England propose that 
| Russia shall return the money thus illegally fiiched 
from her subjects? Will she demand redress from | 
, America for maintaining a garrison at Tongass from | 

4868 to 1879? Why has British Columbia always per- 
“mitted law-breakers who escaped as far as Tongass 
| to remain free from arrest by the Queen’s Officers? 
_ Of course the mere fact that the boundary has 
not been disputed before does not make it the legal 
line of demarcation, but it‘is an undoubted evidence 
of the insincerity of the present contention. 

Here is the second ‘‘ambiguous’’ clause of the 
treaty which Engiand wishes to repudiate: 
‘Section 4. That wherever the summit of the moun- 
‘tains which extend in a direction parallel to the 
Coast, from the 56th degree of north latitude to 
‘the point of intersection of the 14ist degree of west 
longitude, shall prove to be at a distance of more 
‘than ten marine leagues from the ocean, the Hmit 
‘between the British possessions and the line of the 
coast, which is to belong to Russia as above men- 
tioned, shall be formed by a line parallel to the 
windings of the coast, and which shall never exceed 
the distance of ten marine leagues therefrom. 

It is easy in Alaska to establish or to dispute 
the location of the chain of mountains to which the 
/) treaty refers. That part of the country is all moun- 
tains; a perfect confusion of peaks rising a gloomy 
and wellnigh impassable barrier from the very 


} Shores of the sea. That there is anywhere a well- 
P defined chain is denied by members of the Coast 
# and Geodetic Survey who have spent the last 
“| three summers there. Hence the boundary must 
be formed by “a line parailel to the windings af 
W the coast’ at a distance of ten marine leagues 
| therefrom. Hitherto this has meant a line inland 
‘from every point where salt water touches, whether 
} gulf, bay or inlet. But the new mapmakers con- 
ceive it otherwise. They fmsist that the line must 
drawn at a distance of ten marine leagues from 
the main channels of sea water. By this interpre- 
tion Fingiand obtains possession of the head- 
ers of Lwna Canal with Chilcat and Chilecot 


Inlets, and of 


aber 


Taku Iniet, twetye miles south of 
Pts it Y iy 
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THE YUKON MINING TRADE WANTHD. 

If she succeeds in doing this she will have 
gained the whole object of the contention, which is 
no less than to control the growing trade of the 
Yukon mining district, a trade which now belongs 
to the United States. Most of the great placer 


mines are situated on British soil, and it is not 
strange that Britain should wish to supply its. own 
territory. If this can be effected by such simple 
means as the breaking of an honorable treaty, 
Britain does not propose to hesitate nor to hold 
back. A thousand men will spend this winter on 
the Yukon, and if the mines develop to anything 
like the extent anticipated, an immense emigration 
is sure to take place within the next five years. 
The trade of the mining district is already valu- 
able, Hundreds of tons of merchandise were 
shipped by every steamer from Puget Sound ports 
last summer. : 
Reference to the map will show east of Prince of 
Wales Island a small island just inside the newly 
proposed British boundaries. It is Annette Isl- 
and, and it has a peculiar history. Nearly forty 
years ago William Duncan, a young missionary of 
the English Church, established himself a few 
miles south of the Alaska line. Fort Simpson, near 
at hand, was one of the most important posts of 
the Hudson Bay Company. It was a strong stock- 
ade, garrisoned like a mediaeval castle, for the 
natives were merciless savages, known to practise 
cannibalism. The missionary, however, declined the 
protection ef the fort, and, building himself a small 
cabin, set about converting the Indians. He suc- 
ceeded so well that in a few years a village sprang 
in comfort and pros- 


up, where 800 natives lived 
perity. They were taught all the ways of civiliza- 
tion, lived in comfortable houses, operated with 


profit a salmon-packing establishment, and engaged 
in other branches of business suitable to their 
surroundings. 


METLAKAHTLA’S DEVELOPMENT. 


Metlakahtla soon became a famous community, so 
famous that the English bishop of the diocese felt 
called upon to make an official visit. The result was 
a report to the church authorities that caused a 
genuine sensation. Mr. Duncan had presumed to dis- 
regard every dogma of the established reiigion and 
had taught his people a simple system of morals 
uncomplicated and untrammelled with theological 
doctrines. He had so far departed from tradition 
that he absolutely refused to observe that part of.the 
communion service wherein wine is administered, 
giving as an excuse the trivial reason that he had 
so much trouble to keep liquor away from the Ind- 
jans that he did not dare offer it to them in the 
sacrament. 


Church decided to remove Mr. Duncan from ‘his | 


charge and install a more orthodox minister. 
Mr. Duncan hurried to Washington, called on the 


| President of the Wnited States and asked for a resi- 


dence on American soil. The President promised 
that the matter should be brought before Congress, 
and, accordingly, in March, 1891, a bill was passed 
setting apart Annette Island for the exclusive use 
of the Metlakahtla colony. So confident were these 
'helpless people of the friendship and good faith of 
our Government that they did not wait for the ac- 
tion of Congress, but as soon as Mr. Duncan re- 
turned they packed up thelr goods and set out for 
their new home. It was no smali matter for them to 
leave their good houses, the church they had built, 
their gardens and workshops. In some cases fam- 
ilies were divided, a few people preferring to remain 
in the old place. 


A STUDY FOR SOCIOLOGISTS. 


The American colony was named New-Metlakahtla, 
To-day it is a thriving village of happy homes and 
prosperous people. The salmon-canning factory is in 


| excellent condition, and that, with their other indus- 


———— 


to ark 


tries, more than supports the population. In many 


respects New-Metlakahtla is a study for the sociolo- 


gist. Its government is a platonic ideal; republi- 
can, yet patriarchal; communistic, yet independent, 
Mr. Duncan lives among them, old and full of years, 
but as vigorous of mind as ever. He has accom- 
plished his lifework, and at the end sees all that he 
has done liable to disaster. Not long ago a party 
of English miners landed on Annette Island and be- 
gan to prospect for gold. Mr. Duncan made ever} 
effort to induce them to leave, but they refused, 
Saying they were on their own soil. 


It is too late to find fault with the United States |” 


‘Government for what it has done and too early to 
predict what it will do. The joint survey agreed 
upon by the two Powers will be completed and) the 
result submitted December 31, 1895. The Commis- 
sioners, W. 
W. F, King for Canada, will then try to agree 
upon the correct boundary line, their decision going 
to the legislative authorities of both countries. — 
‘they disagree or if elther country refuses to 7: 
their ie ee the affair will have.to b 

ation, | } ' 4 Nt, 


After laboring with him in vain, the || 


W. Duffield for the United States and. 


Oct-72, /§9 5- 
ALASKA BOUNDARY LINE. 


| 
| The United States Surveying Party 
Returns from Their Work, 
Seattle, Wash., Oct. 17.—The coast sur- 
vey steamer Patterson returned from Alaska 
yesterday with the party taken out in 
} June to make. a detailed survey of the 
southern line of the international boundary 
| from Prince of Wales Island to the turn- 
| ing point on the fifty-sixth parallel. None 
| of the many, Canadian surveying parties 
were met. One party stopped at Fort Simp- 
son for a few days only and then joined | 
the others north of Chileat. This would 
seem to indicate that the British are rely- 
ing’ upon their contention that the line 
leaves Prince of Wales Island by Behm 
channel, instead of proceeding east from 
there to Portland Channel, as is claimed by |}, 
our government. : : | 
The United States party consisted of E. 
F.. Dicken, senior officer; P. A. Welker, sec- || 
ond in command; O. B. French and C. C. 
Yates, aids, and R. L. Livingston and Henry 
A. Grady extra observers and recorders. 
They erected three astronomical observa- 
tories at Port Simpson, St. Mary’s Island, 
and at the head of Portland Channel, to de- 
termine initial points, then connected them 
by triangulation and carried the triangula- 
tion to the fifty-sixth parallel. 
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_ \SHaRp’s “ \ J 
ALASKAN TRIP. 


He Talks Interestingly of the 
Result of His Expe- 
dition. 


es 


o 


P 


A REPORT TO THE ACADEMY. 
| He Brought Back Six Hundred Photo- 
graphic Negatives of Scenes in the 
Far Northwest and Used Them 
in Illustration. 


4 iy) ) ‘; iy “ od { 
| Dr, Benjamin Sharp made oe r 

| mary report to the Academy o! ura 
'| Sciences last night of the r 


reindeer are herd 
| of popular and scl 


a few of these photographs on _ the} 
screen, explaining them by interesting 
comment. He announced that most of 
| | the specimens secured on the trip were 

still aboard The Bear, which will not 

Teach San Francisco until November. 

They include implements of natives, 
| | birds, plants and the skins of sea lions 
|| and seals. These will not arrive here 
until December. 

Dr. Sharp first showed a map of the 
region in which he made the expedition, 
carefully tracing the route over which 
he went. The party “‘spent two miser- 
able weeks cruising on the Behring Sea.’’ 
The first stop in the Far North was 
made at St. Lawrence*Island, which is 
American territory. 

“We went to the reindeer station,” 
said the speaker, ‘‘where we got 105 do- 
mestic reindeer alive and carried them 
back to Port -Clarence. Going’ to an- 
other place we got 50 more. Owing to 
the ice we were unable to reach Point 
|| Barron, the northernmost point.” He 

showed views of Sitka, the capital of 
Alaska, an old Roman town. “It has 
lost much of its picturesqueness,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘“owing to the fact that the hill 
in the town has been made desolate. On 
it was Baranoff Castle, a famous qd 
place, which was recently destroyed 


fire. Only a few charred timbers re- \i 


mained there,’’ 
THE FORESTS OF SITKA. 


Dr. Sharp showed a photograph of an 
old Russian warehouse, unique and pic- 
turesque in construction which ‘was 
hedged in by more modern buildings of 
the American type. He showed an old 
Roman blockhouse, a remnant of the 
days when peace was not so continuons 
owing to the invasion of the Indians. 
Then he gave a glimpse of the newer 
part of the place, the mission settle- 
ment, and a beautiful view of the snow- 
capped volcano. He spoke of the pecul- 
iar forests of Sitka where the trees 
were the heaviest he ever saw. The 
foliage began about six fet from the 
ground and some of the trunks of the 
trees were 7 feet in diameter. Florida 
moss was there in profusion much to 
the surprise of Dr. Sharp. He showed 
a picture of the finest hotel in Alaska, 
It was built during the days when 
‘| pelagic sealing was in its prime and ‘fin- 
'}ished just about the time the trouble 
| about it arose. Consequently it never 
|| had an occupant. 
| An interesting scene showed the wreck 

of the John Hancock, once the flagship 

of Commodore Perry’s fleet. It was 
sold after the war, became a trader and 
finally reached its end in Arctic waters, | 

The gold mines at Unga where gold is 

found at an average of $10 a ton, were 

shown on the screen. 

Dr. Sharp showed a photograph taken 
|| by one of the party 2000 feet above sea 
|| level on the snow-capped top of a moun- 

tain. The only trees on the Aleutian 

Islands, planted there from other shores, 
||} were also shown. The houses of the 
|| natives, who are more like Indians than 
{like Eskimo, proved interesting. The 
natives are all either seal or sea otter 

hunters. -They get $200 each for the lat- 
iter. Several photographs of old Greek 

churches were shown and with them one 
of a set of chimes, 


in the church at 


|| Ounalaska. GA 
j “I was much interested,” said Dr. 
Sharp, ‘to see the bell-ringer use his 


arms and legs both to make them go.” 
An old Russian graveyard, with pe- 
|| Culiar crosses, as tombstones, proved an 
interesting feature. The beach near Port 
|} Clarence was shown. It was made up of 
|| cones when first seen and later it was 
| perfectly level. This was due to the ice 
: formation, which finally melted and left 
[ 
’ 
> 
b 
{ 
: 


the beach hill-less. 
THE SIBERIANS. 


A view of Siberia was shown with big 
floes of ice grounded on the . beach. 
“There are no icebergs there,” said Dr. 
Sharp, ‘owing to the curious formation. 
It is very different from Greenland.” He 

described the tents of the Siberians built 
.| of drift wood and whalebone and coy- 
ered with skins or canyas. is 

hey are,’’ he said, ‘t‘hirty or forty | 
feet in diameter, divided up into little 
ten feet square, where damilies 
‘ : ¥ oy 
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Tapher and he returned with over 600 
plates of scenes in the land of ice which | 
are invaluable. Last evening he showed | 


Snap shots of a 
and of the proce 


er Sh h 
F arp showed photographs of the 
Seal Islands, with the seals ernine in 
the sun. When frightened they skurry 
| off into the sea. He showed hundreds of 
little “‘pups,’’ baby seals, in a rookery, 
“dying”’ because their mothers were kill- 
ed by sealers, and they are left starving 
‘| and helpless. This, ‘concluded the 
speaker, ‘‘is the great cause of the 


; Scarcity of seals and it is tion 
of much time will become 
D (rape ty , 
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5, THE ALLIANCE OF SEMINARIES, 


} 

"| Topies Relative to the Spread of 

1 Christianity Discussed. 
Lancaster, Pa., Noy. 9.—The Theolog- 

ical Seminary Alliance convention cou- 

tirved to-day, when eddresses were made 

]/ by Rev. H. P. Beach, educational secre- 
tary of the student volunteer moverrent, 
and by Rey.’ Dr. Sheldon Jackson, gen- 
eral agent of education for Alaska. 

The report of the special comunittes 
in favor of the élection of a traveling 
secletary was adopted. 

This evening the convention was ad- 
diessed by President Reed, of Dickinson 
College, and Rev. Dr. Henry Blodgett, 
Congregational missionary to Chiaa. 
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ESCAPADE CHARGED TO BUT. WHITE 
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| His Wife Says He Left San Fran- 
f _ cisco in Company with Mabel 
Howe, a Chorus Girl. 


t 
i 
$ 
I 
1 
t 

Sd 
: (Special to The World.) 15 Ay) 
| SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 1.—Wieut. 
t | Chester White, late of the revenue 
¢ cutter Bear, who recently gained notor- 
gs |fety as the accuser of Capt. Healy, 
C lof that ship, left here on Friday, Nov. 
; 22, for the East. On. the same day 
(| Mabel Howe, a chorus girl in ‘The 
£] Passing Show,” who is known in pri- 
4 vate life as Mabel Channing, left the 
; | company with the avowed purpose of re- 
|| turning to the East. When seen by a 
‘| World correspondent Mrs, White said 


| her -husband had deserted her and had 
fled with the chorus g‘rl. 

“Tt had been my hope,’’ she said, 
“that this. side of my husband’s life | 
would not come to light. I have a feel- 
ing more of pity than ‘of contempt 
for the man who has. so shamefully | 
left me, and I have tried to shield ‘him || 
for his own.and for his family’s sake. } 
|}, “Lieut. White and Ihave been married || 
| just a year. Shortly after cur marriage 
‘}}he was ordered to Alaska. He returned 
Nov. 16 and came at once to see me: 
(|i gave him a letter which had come for 
)}him and after reading it he told me | 
1\|that it was from Mabel Howe, an act- | 
1}} ress in “The Passing Show’’ company 
(|/and a woman whom he had known long 
| ago. and of whom he had spoken laugh- 

ingly to me. Almost immediately after 
reading the letter he turned to me and 
ij said: ‘Dear,.I must leave you at ance 
and go to the ship.’ With that he kissed 
}me and hurriedly left the room.~ Al- 
though.I was very ill I did not worry 
about him. 
|; “At about 5 o’clock he rushed into the 
|| house,.much excited. He came to my 
‘| bedside, put his arms around my neck 
and told me he had to go back at once 
to ‘his ship. With that he left the room. 
He went half way down the hall, then 
rushed back into my room, embraced 
me and bade me. another farewell. 

“From that day to this’'I have never 
.|} seen him. I have learned he never went 
back to the ship after he saw me on 
the day of his arrival: He was seen 
in company with Miss Howe on, Thurs- 


day night.” 
m : v 
_ LIHUT WHITH RETIRES. 
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White of the revegue 


| ignation 
ed it. Lieut Whi 
} resigned and then 


| charges affecting 
} Llealy. 


} the mean time has been charged with elop- 


7] funds collected for the purpose of aiding 
> ciel educational work in Alaska, 


e some 
withdrew his resiguati 
and was ordered to duty on the Boston 
station. He eerved with Capt Healy on 
the Bear in the Arctic oceen last summer 
and was one of 380. officers who made 
the conduct of Capt 
These charges have not yet been 
formulated and officially presented, but it 
is understood they will be. Lieut White in 


two weeks 


ing with a chorus girl from San Fran-! 
: ( 


cisco, deserting a sick wife there,, nd his: 
second resignation was tendered sce that 
alleged fact was made public. f 
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located at Salt Lag 
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A Christian College in Alaska, 
New York, December 3.—The if 
Executive Committee of the peers. | 
}} Sion held their regular monthly meeting | 

at their new quarters today. An offer of | 
$50,000 towards the erection of a Christian } 
college in Alaska, made by Dr. Sheldon 
»4Jackson, the government superint | 
|} Ofeduecation in Alaska, was made, and will 
| probably, be accepted, and additional 
funds collected for the purpose of aiding 
in higher educational work in Alaska, 
Retake hdamiiiete take 
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For an Alaskan College, y 
NEW YorRK, Dec. 4.—The woman’s exec- | 
utive committee of home missions re- | 
ceived an offer of $50,000 from Dr. Sheldon | | 
Jackson, government superintendent of | | 
education in Alaska, to found a Christian | { 
college in Alaska Territory. ‘The offer | | 
Will probably be accepted, and an effort. f 
made to raise additional funds for this { 


———— 


purpose. 
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Higher Educatioa for Alaska, 

New York, Dec. 4—The woman's ex | 
ecutive committee of the home missions 
held their regular monthly meeting atp 
their new quarters yesterday. . An offer of | 
$50,000 towards the erection of a- Christian 
college in Alaska made by Dr. Sheldon } 
Jackson, the goyernment superintendent |. 
of education in Alaska, was made and, 
will probably be accepted, and additional 


Washinaten D.C. base 


Dee ‘4. 1595 
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“pie Jackson Givés $50,000 for a College. 

T rk, Dec. 3.—The woman’s ex- 
ioaae eeinitten of the Home Missions 
held their regular monthly meeting a 
their new quarters to-day. An offer © 
$50,000 toward the erection of a Christian 
college in Alaska, made by Die A 

Jackson, the government \euperintenie: 
Alaska, was made, end 


; ain 
ek ie eee be accepted, and additional 


; for the purpose of aiding. 
~an higher educational w ork in Alaska. — 


bs S 


Schools in Alaska, 

an Francisco, December 17.—The United 
‘States Commissioner of Education has issued 
a report on education in Alaska, from which | 
appears that during the last year there have 
been maintained there sixteen day schools with 
wenty-fcur teachers. They haye also been 


Trem cera. Pacl 2 'e 
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cE es 
Cinfiihrung der Reunthiere in 
it ein volljtindiger Erfolg. Dirt 
Bultingnung Ruplands foll an der Kiijte 
Sibiriens eine Kaufftation erridjtet wer= 
Den, win mehr diefer niigliden Thiere su 
Hefchaffen. Sie finden in Wlaska reidhlice 
Moos-Nahrung auf einem Areal von 
§nindeftens 300,000 Quadrat-Merlen. 
Das ift die Halfte ded ganzen Gebrets, 
Dicjes lange weife tropifde Moos 

ildet die Haupinahrung dev Nennthiere, 
weldje filr Wlasta Fleijd und Felle| 
iefern follen, und von denen man grofe | 
Heerden siehen wird. Cine mifig qrope 
MHeerde tann jahrlic) fiir 20 Familten 
Wleijd und Kleidung liefern. Die We | 
Hiedlung und die Wusbeutung dev dove | 
Figen Gold-Ninen wiirde durd) grope |, 
muthier-Seerden einen enormen ufe | 
Fowung erhalten. ls Hirten fir die! | 
Mennthiere ijt eine Angahl Famitien | | 
aus Lappland tmportivt worden, welde 
Peltlide Dienfte Leifer. 
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Three or four years ago Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
‘son of the bureau of education, who has 
| WEE had charge of the gov- 
“i Ti ernment schools in 
Alaska for many years 
and hag done a great 
deal to premote the 
welfare of the Eskimos 
of the northwest coast, 
requested an appropri- 
ation from congress to 
~. introduce domesticated 
reindeer into northern 
Alaska for the purpose 
of furnishing the na- 
tives of that section 
with food and material 
for. clothing. There 
used to be large droves 
; of wild reindeer upon 
| DR. SHULDON JAcKsoN.,the moss-covered tun- 
| Gra of Alaska, but they were all exterminated 
hyears ago, and the walrus, whale and seal, 
Pwhich have since supplied the natives with 
food, clothing and fuel, are getting scares, 
}They will soon be exterminated because of 
‘ihe energy and recklessness of the whale- 
hunters and sealers of the United States. 
herefore it became a question whether the 
ernment should feed the natives outright, 
thus pauperize them, or introduce a new 


Peer trot 


REINDEER TENDERS FROM LAPLAND, 
industry and teach them to become self- 
supporting. Dr. Jackson earnestly urged the 
latter course and his wise advice was followed. 

Through his energies a herd of over 700 


| reindeer has been transported from Siberia 


across the Bering straits into Alaska, and are 
doing very well. More than 200 fawns were 
born last year. The Siberians have herds of 


reindeer just like cattle, and depend upon || 


them for food, clothing and for transportation 
purposes. ‘There are 17,000 Eskimos on our 
coast, and, while it will take many years 
to make them self-supporting by this method, 
it is certain that the work has been well begun. 


Until the present vear the animals have 
been all kept in one herd in charge of a colony 


‘of Laplanders who were brought over from 


Siberia, but as the Siberians were homesick 
and unreliable Dr. Jackson asked the Scan- 
dinavian papers of the United States. to an- 
nounce that he desired the services of an in- 
telligent Norwegian or Swede who was ac- 
quainted with the care of reindeer. About 
250 applications were received. From among 
this number William A. Kjelmann of Madison, 


Wis., was selected as superintendent of the | 
reindeer station largely upon the recommend- | 


ation of Prof. Rasmus 6. Anderson of that 
city. Mr. Kjelmannis a Norwegian, 32 years 
of age, of robust health and excellent habits, 


who has a good business education and speaks | 


and writes English fluently. He was born in 
Taloik, in Finmarkin, and as soon as he was 
old enough was set at work herding rein- 
deer. When he reached the age of 20 he was 
employed for six years in buying and selling 
reindeer and their products in Lapland, which 


is just the experience needed for the work he } 


| has undertaken. 


1 


The policy of the United States is to lease 
small herds to the most responsible citizens of 
the Eskimo villages as rapidly as they are 
qualified to care for them. ‘Twenty reindeer 
will be loaned to each fora period of five 
years, at the end of which time they contract 
to return 100 reindeer to the government and 
Ikeep the increase. This plan is accepted as 


fair by the natives, as the reindeer increase } 


rapidly, and will cause them to look after 
their herds with greater care than they would 
probably show if the animals were given them 
outright. 

There are hundreds of thousands of square 
miles in northern Alaska that can never be 
utilized for raismg cattle, horses or sheep, but 
this large area is especially adapted for the 
support of the reindeer. In the southeastern 
part of the territory the natives are taught to 
be carpenters, boot and shoe makers, coopers 
and blacksmiths, ete., but as none of these 
trades is needed in aretie Alaska the only 
pursuit to which any of the young men of 
that region can look in their progress toward 
civilization is the care of the reindeer. 
Therefore to stock the country with these 
animals and reclaim and make valuable mil- 
lions of acres of moss-covered tundra, to in- 
troduce a large, permanent and wealth-pro- 
ducing industry where none previously oxisted 
and to take a barbarian people on the yerge 
of starvation and lift them up to comfortable 
self-support and civilization is, as Dr. Jackson 
has declared, a work of national importance, 

When Mr. Kjelmann was appointed super- 
intendent he at once sent to Lapland for’as- 
sistance. He succeeded in persuading a col- 
ony of seventeen Lap families to migrate to 
Alaska with their dogs and sledges. With 
them is the Rev. T. L. Brevig, a Norwegian 
protestant pastor, who has been appointed 


| teacher of the school at Port Clarence. 


William 2. Curtis, 
SSNS SSS ee 
MILITIA ON THE FRONTIER. 
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Canadians Fortifying Points of Strat- 
egy Along Alaska’s Boundary. 


_ Av special dispatch to the Philadelphia 


| impenetrable fortresses which completely 


|| system of municipal government is main- 


| ter. 
| hundreds of miners became afflicted with|) 


| ment transport from Siberia the aomesti- 


that the Canadian. nmen 
ing well-equipped  fortific 
manding bluffs overlooking 1 
points on Forty-mile creek and 
along the. supposed international bo 
line. | ; ae i 

A large company of Canadian mil y 
police is busily engaged in exploring the 
country for mountain passes both in Alaska 
and in Canadian territory. The loop of 
Forty-mile creek runs into British terri- 
tory, and to reach the mest valuable mines | 
it is necessary for American miners to pass | 
through a small portion of foreign’ terri- | 
tory. The river is vefy narrow, and the 
police have erected on overtowering cliffs 


guard travel on the river. At several other 
points breastworks of substantially-built - 
stone have been erected. , 

On the whole the actions of the police 
would indicate that preparations are be- 
ing made to accommodate large squads |) 
ot militia at various points along the 
boundary and particularly in the vicinity 
of the placer mines. However, the police 
are very kind toward American miners, 
rendering them every assistance possible, 
and in many other ways they bestow small 
favors and endeavor to allay suspicion or 
unpleasant inquiries as to the objects of 
such warlike preparations. In the entire 
area of country in the British territory 
small detachments attired in citizens’ | 
clothes have visited all important mining 
camps, reconnoitering the surrounding 
country. What their object was they would 
not state. On the British side are stationed | 
customs and judicial officers, and a good 


tained. 

The miners bring the news that the 
country last spring was flooded with fully 
a thousand inexperienced men, who rushed. 
into the mines and were bitterly disappoint- | 
ed, and now they prophesy that before the 
approaching winter. is over much suffering 
will be experienced. There is not enough 
food in the mines to last through the win-|, 
Last winter provisions ran short and): 
scurvy and three died. 


Soe == — — 
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The Government AG fh the J 
mals for Food Purposes. 
| That the great father in Washington 
| cares for his people even when they are 
the humble Esquimaux of Alaska is shown 
by the recent importation of a great herd 
ofreindeer designed to keep them from 
starving. Years ago the vast herds of 
wild reindeer that roamed the marshy 
moss-covered tundra of Alaska were ex- 
terminated by injudicious slaughter, and» 
as the walrus, whale and seal are also 
rapidly disappearing, owing to the inroads 
of the rapacious hunters of the United 
States and Great Britain, it seemed only 
a matter of a short time before the natives 
of Alaska would be face to face with star- | 


vation. i) 
~ In this emergency Dr. Sheldon Jackson, | 
of the National Bureau of Education in 
Washington, suggested that the Govern- 


cated reindeer that are to the Siberians 
what herds of cattle are to et tm 
is plan met with favor, and Dr. Jackson 
poarhs and transported to Alaska a ad | 
of over 700 reindeer, which, it is ex cere 
will increase until it will furnish food, 
clothing and transportation for the 17,000 | 
Esquimaux who inhabit Alaska and its 
j islands. 
Poteet. year the herd increased over 
900. It was at first placed in charge of . . 
colony of Laplanders, who were impor 
| from Siberia, but as they were homes ee 
and unreliable Dr. Jackson employec 
William A. Kjelmann, of Madison, Wis., | 
to officiate as superintendent of the rein-} 
deer station. Kjelmann is thirty-two | 
years of age and has ha¢ considerable ex: | 
perience raising reindeer in Norway. i 
The plan of th ted States is t« | 
small herds of t 
substantial 
lages with 


Z “DR. SHELDON JACKSON, 
|| consider the proposition a fair’ one and 
they will without doubt care for the herds 
| more faithfully. than they would if the 
deer were given them by the Government. 

When he began carrying out his plan, 
Jackson was told by George Kennan 
| and others that on account of certain su- 
| petstitions the Siberian natives would on 
© account sell the Government reindeer, 


appily both predictions proved untrue. 
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daw Journal: 
CHOKE ESSE So Be so baion 
ary Stations in Alaska, 
DON 20. 15957 
|woar THY GOVERNMENT DOES 
a: PROVIDE scHooLs.. . ie 


— 


: De 


Reindeer Imported from Siberia to 

Aid the Natives in Securing a 
| Fivelihood.—Annual Gathering to 
| to Await the Supply Ships) o: / 


_LASKA, 80 far as the popular 
Notion goes, is almost an. un- 
f _known territory, It is for that 
_ very reason unusually interesting, 
de ‘from the reports isswed by the 
overnment. there ig little. information 
vailable regarding: that region of ice 
nd snow. The latest document ‘bearing 
on this subject is the report on educa- 
| Mon in’ Alaska, sent out by the United | 
‘Btates Bureau) of Education: It is for | 
the year ending June 30, 1892, and was 
| Prepared by the General Agent in that? 
| country, Sheldon Jackson, D. D. .‘The 
estimated school population of Alaska’ 
ds between 8000 and 10,000. Of this num-. 
ber 1934 were registered in 31 schools,‘ 
The Government supported 16 day_| 
Schools at an expense of $20,000; and 15. 
/contract schools, with an enrollment o " 
1186, were supported jointly py 
the Government and the missionary | 
societies of the Presbyterian, Mo: 
ravian, Episcopal, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, Lutheran, and Roman Catholic’ 
Churches. In the contract. schools. be-’ 
| Sides the day pupils were 348 industrial 
| Pupils. These latter were clothed, 
| Housed, fed and taught. The boys 
learned shoemaking, house. _ building, 
furniture making, coopering, baking, 
gardening, and the care of cattle. The 
girls .were taught cooking and. other’ 
household arts. About $30,000 was con- 
tributed by Uncle Sam for these con- 
‘tract schools, and over $68,000 by the 
ussionary societies. Such, in brief, is. 
‘Statistical statement from Alaska. 
, however, many incidents of. 
and at thé stations 
hich possess .a ro-" 
Man never r 


aaa.” 


At 


ind that evenif they did the deer would | 
ot eat food that had been handled and | 
ould die in two days on board a steamer, 


i nfluence to keep the children 
aWi Then the majority of these peo- 
\ple are kept busy either hunting or fish- 
‘caribou often migrates far into the in- 
terior, and the hunter must tramp long 
distances over fields of ice and snow in 
search of game. One. characteristic of 
‘the northern Eskimo.is that-he is un- 


memory for future use, and °,conge- 
quently does not make a. brilliant 
scholar at once. His idea is contained 
in the expression ‘to-morrow will be 


another day.’ 
‘dency to procrastinate the Eskimo: 
nt Barrow seem to havea desire to. 


earn English. One: of the ‘great hin- 
/drances to the civilization of these na- 
tives is the liquor smuggled in by a | 
few whalers, The greater portion of 
the whaling fleet is opposed to the in- 
} troduction of liquor, but there. are 
always a few captains who elude the 
revenue officers, and deal.out a bottle 
here and there for the purpose of in- 
ducing trade or something worse. ip 
'_ A striking illustration: of the depress-> 
‘Ing effect of being. alone.in ‘such a: 
region is furnished by Mr. W. T. Lopp, 
| the teacher at Cape Prince of Wales 
| contract school. For some months he was 
| the only English-speaking person in a 
wide section of country. In the spring 
of 1892 a native family that had been 
| off 300 miles to a trading post re- 
‘turned, bringing with*them a dog that» 


/accustomed -to commit. anything ‘to,. ress because they were se 


their parents, he girls were tau 


In spite. of (this. ten~ || 


‘| 


and Mareh erie 


En i 


able to make a trip by dog aleda aeross 
ing to provide'a supply of food. The to Sibsria, for tobacco, : 


"SWEDISH EVANGELICAL UNION MISSION, YAKUTAT, ALASKA, — 


would obey commands given in. Hng- 
lish. The loneliness had ‘been so great. 
that Mr. Lopp would visit. that dog 
every day for the. companionship of 


' 


“nery for the year. was. 6) 
‘place also contains: a 6a 


Roman Catholic mission en the ¥ 
river the teschers are Sisters of ‘ 
Ann, There is a, large hoarding hame | 
established in 1888, 


boys cArpentaring, blacksmithing _ : 
gardening, The sis dak 


/ sonal experiences in reaching Ala 


¥ 
pre-— 
ni 


hite | 
the 


ce, 80 that five ef the men were | 


At the Kosoriffaky contract sehe 


[he attendanes was” 
in 1891, The pupils made geod preg: | 
ated fron” 


© wash, iron, sew and eook; and 


ters also eandi 


a day school fer 40 pupils, Th 
net progress as rapidly.as thasge 


chet, Mach, Bupi 


at the expense of the school wit 
Suits of clothes, a fur cap, a_ 

seal skin‘ mittens lined with’ wool 
two or thre pairs of fur boots per ya 
The diet at table consist f\ dri 


salmen, frozen fish and gam 
tea, sugar, beans. and salted 
In the spring the boys are. 4 
go to the mountains and trap, ; 
This gives them experience and hi 


them earn a podrtion.of their living.Ae 
Meilakahtla: in’ southeast Alaska is ia 
described as a model geitlemen 
ishing under “the' care “of the iy 
missionary; William, Duneath, My 
are. 100 neat. frame houses, ! 


lage. The output’ of the s 


Jail, which. turns. out, ali, the: 
needed in that vicinity. -touris 
of the place: ‘“Metlakahtla‘is trul 
full’ realization ‘of the 
dream of aboriginal restoratio 
church is. architecturally Up 
and can’ seat 1200 persons. It hp 
belfry and . spire, vestibule, ga 
across the’ front, groined. arches 
put carved Dy hand, or d 
Brussels carpet in. th 
glass. windows, and 


hand!work. » The dwelli 
neat and. attractive. 


sidewalks ten feet wide along the 
street. The women weave cloth fer 


ments, and the people dress tast 
in, modern garb.” OND: Wea. 
There are three public schools in t 
Kadiak district of Alaska, the pop 
lation being Russian  creoles. ‘he 
teachers, report the children bright and } 
willing to learn’ Eng'lish. Much the 
same report comes from the put 
schools in the Sitka district.. The sa 
ries of public school teachers ay 
from $720 to $1000 per annum, T e first : 
Government appropriation to establish 
schools in Alaska was made in- : 


¢ ‘oom H 
An interesting feature of Mr. ‘Ja : 
son’s report is his own account of 


stations, — 
on the U. S. S. 
commanding, 


ile 


ED TO A FIELD OF ICE IN BEH- 


z teamer “was eaught.in the ice. 


“They forced their es out after being 
ept prisoners three days. 
ie pune ed June 15 off Kadiak Island. 
“was not ‘possible to reach Cape 


rrival of the river steamer Arc- 
oon the Yukon, 2000 miles, 
ng missionaries and traders, is 
great event of the year at St. 
. It. is met by the ocean 
er St. Paul from San Francisco, 
week or two this little set- 
ustling ac- 

thern and 


years, 


oposes to establish a branch © 


“D 
miles farther up stream. 


United States Postal Guide is. 


Probably 


Post Office, Alaska. — 
‘ izens who 


stmast 
nai 


ty 
ae 


i raised nine tons of turnips 

{ih By 1 

e potato crop. The placer gold min- 

g in the vicinity of this trading post 
jelds $75,000 worth of gold dust each 
‘season. Mr, Jackson.thinks it would 


be money well expended to open up, @ | 
trail from the coast at Chilcat to the: 


head waters of the Yukon, and give the 
pay miners a more frequent mail. 
+ 


Attention was called in these columns. 
a few months ago tc the fact that the 
Government was importing reindeers to | 


aska from Siberia. This was done to 
event starvation among the native 


kkimo, who were beginning to suffer | 
Jack of food. Dr. Jackson landed - 


first domestic reindeer the 
ican continent, at Port Clarence, 
Al; , July 4, 1892. A few days. before 
} had selected a site for this first and 
tral reindeer station. A piece of 
wood was set in the ground with a 
; at its base as a signal for ships. 
“To this was nailed the American flag. 
tent was borrowed from a. mis- 
Bionary at Cape Prince of Wales, and 
another was provided by Capt. Healey 
of the Bear. Supplies and goods were 
then landed; Port Clarence, which was 
known as K. 
by Capt. Beechy in August, 1829, and 


named after the British Duke of 


ence,* The Bay, in extent, is about 


es from east to west, and 14 miles’ 


m north to south. The northern 
nd eastern shores of the bay rise from 
» Sea to the mountains. Along the 
shore lagoons 


extreme 
sand 


MARINE | STEAMER. “BEAR” | 


~ was made to reach Asia, and | 


Clear water | 


arrives once or twice a year. . 


A frost early in August. killed 


aviayak Bay, was explored 


| ef 


These shingled beaches 
teristic of large 
northern Behring . 

5 Cain prem) 
eri-. 


2 riative herders were hired to. 
evOss. to the American side and take) 
s¢harge of the herd. A few miles farther 
co @ coast 12 more animals were. 
; d. :As\ before stated, they were. 
ed at the American-station July 4,- 
‘and it was.a very fitting! observance of 
y, ational holiday. The deer, with 
heir fore feet-tied together, were taken 

i h, and car- 
tters borne 


] 


‘ in honor of the day, 

was erected at. the station the next 
‘morning, and then another trip was 
made to Siberia. ; 
Mr. Jackson's account of his experi- 
“ences on the Bear, running up and 
down the.coast, searching for more|| 
reindeer, rdscuing an. abandoned ves- 
sel,’ racing in front of ice floes,’ visiting 
oremote, schools and hunting for bears | 
that turned out to be Eskimo, illustrate | 
‘what thrilling adventures the Arctia 
éxplorér’ ‘encounters... ‘Without some 

uch se 8 as that afforded by Gov« 
| ernment ssels and agents, the busi< 
negs. interests in Alaska could not be 
properly managed. A great change has, 
been effected in that region within a 
| decade. The: public schools and ths 
| missionary schools have been safely 
| established, and but for the roving! 
habits of the Eskimo would be emi-| 
nently successful. As the matter stands 
a, fair proportion of these boys in bear- 
skins, and girls, too, are learning the 
English language and the eléments of. 
civilization, Apparently there is a fas- 
| cination about the business of a trader 
in' that land of ice, for many a man; 
has spent the best part of a life time’ 
buying furs and other spoils of the hun-) 
ter. The miners and fishermen also’ 
are his customers. It is. a_ terrible’ 


returnin~ 
learned that: M 


S' 


Michael § was'| 

reached in September. the steamer P, 
B. Ware was found on the stocks, be-' 
ing built for the Yukon river trade. 
The workmen, who had been brought’ 
up from Puget Sound, had struck for 
higher wages, and the work was at a 
standstill. The company. building the: 
, Steamer had on the beach in a canvas 
“house $75,000 of g00ds and supplies for. 
‘the miners at the h uarters of the. 
) Yukon. river, all of which was in great 
danger of being lost. On account oof) 
these things and the lateness of the 
season, the men in charge very natural-~— 
‘ly sought assistance from the revenue | 
cutter. Capt. Healey sent to their aid 
eight men of his prom the. gattente 
assistant engineer. 00 i 
red assistan ; 


& 
Jack: 
trip, in 


Je teGe I 
i St Study the 
old and Coal Depos 


SIXAN 


hi A 
a Piteees. 


veloped 


Prof. Wm. H. Dall and 
Geologist C. W..Purington of. the United 
States geological survey, left today for Ta- | 
coma, Wash., whence they will proceed to 
the field of the investigation. in a govern- 
ment boat. ‘ ee ae : 
Special attention will be paid to the gold 
fields in the neighborhood of Shumagin and 
Kodiak Islands, the district about Sitka | 
and the gold fields about Cook’s inlet. The ! 
three officials will remain in the field until 
late in the fall. The investigation is the 
first conducted by the government. in 
Alaska, and is provided for in a small ap- 
propriation made at the last session of 
Congress. The survey officials anticipate 
valuable results from the inquiry, and have 
confidence that the work will result in} 


| opening up new industries: there, 


| ton (Mass.) station. 


Mr. Becker has just completed his report | 
on the gold regions of the southern Alle- || 
ghanies, and it will soon be published, 1 


TRYING TO DROWN HIS TRO 


= et A ls, 


UBLES. 


CAPTAIN HEALY, OF a9) NUE CUTTER | 
BEAR, DRINKS HIMgEOr O DELARIUM. | 


San Francisco, Dec, 1—Th2 troubles of Captain ) 
Healy, of the revenue cutter Bear, have proved too | 


much for the venerable mariner, and he has sought ; 


to drown them in liquor. After receising notice yes- | 


terday from the Secretary of the Treasury to turn 
over the command of the Bear to/Lieutenant Buh- 


ner, Captain Healy called his old crew aft and bade 
them a touching farewell, after which he retired to 
his cabin and drank himse!f into delirium. 

All attempts to contro] the captain failed, and 
it was only after sleep had overpowered him that 
his son was able to remove the unfortunate navi- 
gator to the Home of. the Inebriates, where he will 
be detained for a fortnight. ; 


EE TEIS 
* Assistant Secretary Harflin has inStituted inquiry 


jas to the correctness of published information from 
San Francisco to the effect that Lieutenant Chester 
iM. White, of the Revenue Marine Service, eloped 


from San Francisco with a chorus girl, 
sick wife behind. Lieutenant White, when he de- 
nied the charges, was assigned to duty on the Bos- 
Lieutenant White is one of 
ene officers who recently preferred charges against 
Captain Healy, of the Bear, under whom he served 
on his last cruise in Behring Sea. 

as meee 
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Justices Wanted in Alaska. 


Washington, Jan. 12.—The Governor of 
Alaska to-day addressed the House Committee 
on Territories in support of-an appropriation 
to allow him to appoint a number of Justices, 
of the peace for the Territory who shall have | 
power to try certain cases under the laws of | 
Oregon which he wants extended to Alaska. | 
At present there is but one Federal Court 
in the Territory. The size of the Territory | 
makes it necessary to go thousands of miles | 
to court and for this reason he wants justices | 
to decide minor cases, especially liquor com- | ° 
plaints. Referring to the seal gnestion he said 
that the seals had all gone. On St. George 
and St. Paul islands alone 30,000 dead seal | 
pups had been found last year. This was dune | 
to the killing of their mothers by the poach- 
ers. 

— 


art 
2 


Major Powell, fottiterly” of the United 
Mais Geological Survey, in a recent re- 
port to Congress computed the area of til- 
lable land in’ Southeastern Alaska at 1,50 
square miles—a tract larger than the stat 
of Rhode Island. Along th 
nsul 


leaving a) 


| 
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~ NEEDS OF ALAS : 
eldon Jackson, US General Agent 
Education There, Lectures onglts: 


of 


' People and Their\Customs. 


f Last evening, in the Bowdoin sq tab- 
€rnacle, before a large audience, Dr 
+ |Sheldon Jackson, U $' general agent ‘of 
| education in Alaska, delivered an inter- 
esting stereopticon: lecture'on Alaska, | 
its needs, its ignorance, its people and 
customs. ie i 
The visit of Dr Jackson to Boston and 
his lecture are due-to the desire to ac-'! 
celerate the work of the Woman's 
American Baptist home mission society 
in Alaska, where its members expect, 
through the agency of the Baptist mis- 
sion and orphanage at Wood island, 
one of the Kadiak group, to accomplish 

|&@ great deal of good in converting the 
haltf-civilized tribes. 

In the course of his remarks Dr Jack- 
‘son said that ‘‘a meeting was held in.1880 | 
in New York city, composed of all the 

1 


° 
’ 


‘missionary societies, which anticipated 
work in Alaska. It.was held in one of 
the largest Methodist churches in that 
city. A map of Alaska lay before them, 
and they felt that it was best for the 
churches which contempleied carrying 
on missionary work in that part of the 
United States not to select one little 
place and all go to work. there. Greater 
good could be accomplished if the terri- 
tory was divided up between them. 
This was agreed to, and the idea has 
‘proved fruitful. t 

| “It is a fact that Russian and Amer- 
ican civilization are only separated by 
& distance of one-half a ile, the 
separation coming: between two little 
islands in Bering’s straits. The Eskimos 
form about one-half of: the population. 
The Klinigods have 10 tribes. These are 
half civilized, while ‘the Alvods’ com- 
prise the civilized tribes.’ It is among 
|these that the Baptist women’ are 
|working.’’ i 

..He spoke of the U S S Bear, which is 
employed not only in rescuing ship- 
wrecked whalers, but also in preventing 
‘the whalers from carrying ‘whisky to 
the natives. ._In 10 years this steamer, 
besides being engaged in other avenues, 
has saved the lives of 2000 sailors. He 
has seen in all the years which he has 
been in Alaska but very few old people, 
it being the custom, on their own re- 
quest, -for them tobe killed by their 
children. ; ) 

» At some of the missions and stations 
the white people only hear from their 
kindred once a year, and that is only at 
the time of the arrival of the Bear. The 
savage tribes are on the youge of starva- 
‘tion, as the whales, in former years 
itheir staple food, have almost all been 
‘driven away. Reindeer, introduced from 
Siberia a few years ago, are now tak- 
jing the place of the whale. | 

. In conclusion he urged that money be 
‘Sent to Alaska to help christianize and 
\Americanize the Alaskan tribes. 
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THE PEOPLE OF ALASKA, 
| Rev, Dr. Sheldon Jackson Tells About Their 
| Ways and Manner of Living, 
Last*evening, in the Bowdoin Square 
Tabernacle, under the auspices of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society, a lecture was given by 
Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., United 
States commissioner of education for 
Alaska,. Dr. Jackson was one of the 
pioneer missionaries to Alaska, having 
had many years of experience in home 
mission work, and received his appoint- 
ment from the United States government 
in 1885, after he had succeeded in get~ 
ting Congress to give Alaska a govern- 
ment and school system. Since that time 
he has helped to establish 34 schools 
there, and in 1890, finding that the people 
of Arctic Alaska were being gradually 
| reduced to starvation by the destruction 
of the whale and walrus, he was instru- 


the first herd of 175 had in- 
700. 


y 


an informal reception was_ 


EE RW? 
MALL'S ISLAND, NEAR ST. MATTHEW 5. 


s | held in the vestry, where many gladly 
| | seized the opportunity to greet the man 
who had established missions in the 


Indian Territory, in western Wisconsin 
and southern Minnesota, in Iowa, Da- 
| kota, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah 
and Idaho. 
| His talk was filled with pleasing an- 
|} ecdotes and illustrated by stereopticon 
|| views. He gave an account of Eskimo 
\{ life, showed the interior of their houses 
|} and spoke of their manner of living, 
their food supplies and of the introduc- 
| tion of the reindeer, which takes th» 
|} place of the whale as an article of dx‘. 
Their summer and winter modes of 
travelling were also touched upon, and 
4 an account of the different missions, 
|| their schools and their work was also 
given. 


| Sur 


9 Alirag corP 9 UHSTIC 


“Second. Start inland from any point, 
and in 150 miles you pass through the Es- 
quimaux and get to the Indians. The Es- 
quimaux are coast dwellers. The great 
river valleys of the interior are inhabited by 


Indians. These are of the Atbabaskan race, 
| that extends from Manitoba, north of Min- 


nesota, 3,000 miles across the continent to 
the interior of Alaska. 

“Third. To the southeast, Alaska ex- 
tends in the shape of a pan handle, ninety 
miles wide by 400 miles long, and includes 
the archipelago. Here on the mainland 
and islands live the third race of Alaska— 
the Klingats. If you ask me what they 
are, I will tell you what they are not. They 
are not Esquimaux, not Indians, not Col- 
ored people, not white people. If you ask 


Prox Ae 1595 MISSIONARY jthem they will say they are Klingats. 


ALASKA, 
‘son, the superintendent of education 


The Rey. Dr. Sheldon Jack- 


in 


Alaska, gives the following interesting ac- 
Count of the native races and some of their 
beliefs: ‘‘Alaska has three different races 


\of wild people. 


| cific coast as far as to Mount St. Elias. 
our prewous to Dr. Jack- the three ocean sides of Alaska are peopled | 


by them. 


islands, and eastward along the north Pa- 


So 


ship. 
people; as all humanity is in their stage of 


They are, probably, of oriental extraction. 
Their language has many words like the 
Japanese; they are, probably, of Japanese 


origin. 


‘There are not over 2,000 Americans in 
Alaska. It is a country as large as the 


| United States east of the Mississippi and 


north of the Gulf stream; yet it has only 
2,000 white people in it. 

‘“‘All of the three native races of Alaska 
were originally barbarous, and are still so 
except where, in a few places, government 
schools or missions have been established 
during the last five years. Their heathen- 
ism is like that in central Africa and the 
South Sea islands, fetichism and spirit wor- 
They are an exceedingly religious 


a eee 


‘The geological survey expedition, un- 
der the leadership of Mr, J. E. Spurr, 
“has just returned from Alaska with the 
news of the discovery of an immense 
gold belt. which promises to be as rich | 
as the mines of South Africa. This belt 
is not less than 500 miles long and has’ 
a width of from fifty to one hundred 
miles, At this time the gold-bearing 
tocks are principally exposed in the 
beds of streams, and the mining is done 
in the most primitive manner by wash- 
ing the gravel in the sluiceways, thus 
separating it from the worthless. mat- 
ter. While Alaska is a long distance 
from civilization, and the expense of 
introducing machinery for the purpose 
of mining is great, and the cost for food |) 
is so heavy that mining is very expen- | 
sive, it may not be long before there } 
is a great rush into this locality. It is 
reported that these gold-bearing veins 
possess great richness, and the difit- 
culty of handling them will not deter a 
great company of miners from the ae | 
fort. ae 


«rN 


“IN HIS LIFETIME.” 


Thirty years ago an American commoner, who had | 


acquired large wealth by his own industry and 
sagacity, stood before the statue of an English phi- | 
lanthropist, and read the inscription on the pedestal : 


“Thomas Guy. | 
Sole Founder of this Hospital in his lifetime.” } 


Institutions that are built to benefit humanity have | 


tongues, and speak, and the statue of Thomas Guy | 
| spoke that day to the American traveller, or seemed | 
| to speak. It said, “This was done in his lifetime.) 


heen 


Wj ( 

Ge ! URS GGL 
development, They refer all events, great 
and small, to an influence supernatural. 
A man going out to catch fish, if he makes 
a very good catch, does not say, ‘ How skil- 
ful I am,’ or, ‘ How lucky,’ but, ‘A good 
spirit has helped me to-day.’ If a hunter 
comes back from a hunting expedition with 
little to show for it he does not say, ‘I have 
had bad luck,’ or, ‘I have blundered,’ ‘I’m 
not a very good shot anyway,’ but he will 
tell you, ‘Bad spirits drove all the animals 
away, or disturbed my aim so that I could 


not shoot them even when they crossed my | 


path.’ 

“This is habitual with them to refer 
everything that happens to the spirits. 
Then they say, ‘ The good spirits can do no 
evil, they cannot harm us,’ so they do not 
trouble themselves to think about them; 
on the other band, they think the evil spir- 


its live just to plague mankind, so they are 
If a man wants } 


constantly afraid of them. 
to go on a journey, or to go fishing or hunt- 
ing, he don’t know whether he dare go or 
not for fear of the evil spirits. So he tries 
to propitiate them, to worship them, and 
make offerings to secure, if possible, their 
good-will, or at least their indifference. 
This gives rise to the class of Indian medi- 
cine men, or shamen. They are sorcerers, 
like those spoken of in the Old Testament, 
who work on the superstition of the people 
partly by sleight of hand, partly by ‘ cheek,’ 
pretending to an influence with the spirits 
which they know they do not possess. 


| traveller. 


‘‘Fetichism and devil worship give rise 
to witchcraft. Men, women, and children 
are liable to be killed as witches. For two 
or three years Alaska suffered with the 
grip, like the rest of the world, and scores 
died. The people felt that a more malig- 
nant spirit than common had got hold of 
them, and they must needs make greater 
sacrifices, so men, women, and children 
were caught by the medicine men and sac- 
rificed—buried alive to appease the spirit of 
the Grip.” 


SUV CLIMNMUMG Crow pe 
ge gt 
School Houses for Alaska. 
i i §.—Secretary 
Washington, April 9 i 
Smith has decided to use the $5,000 he 
authorized to expend for the edu- 
in Alaska in building 
one at. Douglass 
at Kotchikan. | 
in 


we Ase 


was é 
eation of Indians 
two school houses, 


7 and the other 
peers — aun hnildings are now 


ce 


message fixed on his soul. 


America. 


What can you do in yours?” 

The man turned away with the impression of that 
“God has given me} 
wealth,” he thought; ‘I must use it for some good! 
purpose, and, like Thomas Guy, 1 will use it in my 
lifetime.” 
There was at this time no college for girls in| 
There are half a dozen now, that echo the 
words of the statue that spoke to the benevolent 
He had a niece who had become an enthu-| 
siastic advocate of the higher education of women.) 


| She was a teacher of a girls’ school, and wished that! 
| this school might be made a college. 


She went to 


her uncle with her plan. 

He was not an educated man, but he saw what 
might be accomplished. The impressions he had re- 
ceived at the statue of Thomas Guy had not been 
effaced, and he resolved to build a college for women, | 
and to do it in his lifetime. . 

The Civil War came, and while cannon were 
shaking the hills, that college slowly lifted its peace- 
ful turrets over the Hudson. Completed at last, it 
stood a leader in the great work of female education, 
and its founder died while delivering his final address 
to the trustees. 

That man was Matthew Vassar. Like Peter! 
Cooper, he used his means for the good of others in 
his lifetime. Thousands of roses were thrown by 
grateful hands upon Peter Cooper’s grave, and the 
flowers of affection on the memory of Matthew) 
Vassar have never ceased to fall. 

Men die, but institutions live, and have voices. 
Vassar College, like the monument of Thomas Guy, 
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Ir 1s noted that Sheldon Jackson, D. D., has contri-| 
buted $50,000 toward a college at Salt Lake City, and 


guarantees the salary of a president for a few years: 
He is hopeful of securing a quarter 
dowment for the institution. 
Se Ue 


a 


Ts dace | 


fal o} pt. M 

W. Bruce to inspect the Esquimaux ex- | 
| hil t and to hear a lecture of special in- 
terest on Alaska and its people. Capt. 


and a half. At the close of his talk the 
following resolution was offered and 
unanimously adopted: 5 a 
_ That we extend to Capt. Bruce our 
“sincere thanks for his lecture and his 
great patience in answering our many 
questions. J 
| That we regard his exhibit of high 
ducative value in regard to a part of 
; country little known, and hore that 
his stay in this city may be extended 
} another week to afford opportunity for 
all who wish to see the Esquimaux ex- 
. hibit. 
oe _ | Since the ‘opening three weeks ago of 


| the Esquimaux exhibit the attendance | 


| has been constantly increasing. In con- 
j sequence of the interest manifested and 
in accordance with the desire embodied 
| in the above resolution Capt. Bruce has 
| decided to remain another week and to 
| place the price of admission for children 
| at only five cents, — 

a mr SS 


eel 


ae 


aa . : en ave i | 

Whe Hskimo are still delighting their 
friends here. The other afternoon Capt. 

, Bruce nearly lost one of the fascinating _ 
a é 5 — = % = m 
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little twins. This small damsel, Artma- | 


hoke, is a born soubrette, and gets in 
her work «with the boys on all occasions. 
The youngsters go wild over her cute 
ways, and when she advances to the 
footlights and kisses her hand there are 
hysterical outbursts of applause from 
the incipient bald-head rows. Last Sat- 


i Capt.} lowing news: 


urday after the performance, as 
Bruce was talking with some 
was told that sore of the children 
| audience had carried off nis soubrette 
star.. In the twinkling of an eye the 
alarm spread, and the Captain and his 


and out in the street after the kidnaped 
damsel. The audience left in the hall 

preathed loudly, and when the Captain 
| inally appeared, after rescuing the Es- 
imo from the small admirers who were 
“making a cold steal of her, the applause 
‘was deafening. — CPEs y ee 
In future Artmahoke, the soubrette, 


ruce held his audience for an hour |! 


‘eaten to murde ’ 
oman is executed. 7 

_ the ae hay 
n fies com 


sd the exécution/of a ma 
Mills and two marines of the. United 
‘Ghargea "with muSdetisg @8"Indlan Sa 
} rder 
_ Christmas eve, ee 
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UB HORTHERH POSSESSION 


to St. Louis. 


corps of assistants fled down the stairs! in March. 


| will be nailed ‘down at each perform- 
|] ance, : ° fell 

| And, by the way, it is denied that the 
| Pendennis ‘Club intends adopting the 
| twins from Alaska.. They only, made a 
| journey to the hall to beer and see, 
| (Bering ‘Sea). 


Pe ACV EE LE 
AN AVALANCHE IN ALASKA. 


| ‘Ys Deatroys a $40,000 Quartz Mill and Killsa . 
} Man—Indian Outbreek Feared Fa 

{Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.) 
» PORT TOWNSEND, Wash., Jan. 16, 
4806. An avalanche of snow swept down 
the mountain into Silver Bow basin, 
near Juneau, Alaska, last week, killing 
John T. Pearl, and destroying @ valuable 
quartz mill and other propeyty, worth 
$40,000. The news was received here» to- 

day on the steamer City of Topeka. 
“Phe avalanche scraped to the ground. 
all the buildings, leaving the minus shaft 
‘coated with snow and debris. It. started 
from the head of Gold creek, and covered 
a path 200 yards wide for a distance of 
fi s. Large trees were torn up 
Buildings 


housands of feet- 
letely wiped away. 


rth wi 


It struck 
point of he cee 
qv an enormous quantity. 

oy n wit ar ind seri . 


A TERRIFIC AVALANCHE FALLS, | 


5 


| John Pearl, a Miner, Buried So Deep 
| He Can’t be Dug Out—Indians Be- 
_ come Threatening—Moving Tale of 
the Loss of Several Casks of Whis- 
_ ky by Mischance at Sea, but After- 
_ ward Washed Ashore. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 16.—The steamery 
“Topeka’”’ arrived today with tne fol- 
Judge W. ‘aA. Kelley, 


friends, he] United States Commissic»Aer at Wran- 
in the} gel, came down on thee “Topeka” from 


Wrangel to Metlakwsatla to try several 
libil suits amorss the Indians. His 


term expires in ~May, but he mentioned | 


during the voryage that he would. resign 
"Zhis announcement will 
start up aryplicants for the position 
from all oy7er the country. 

There isi considerable political ex- 
citement “in Juneau and Alaska gener- 
ally in 1/egard to the election of dele- 
gates te, be sent to the Republican con- 
ventiors. Although so far ahead, two 
men are making vigorous canvasses, 
and will probably secure the appoin*~ 
ments. They are, C. §. Johnso~ ©*= 


| United States District App eX of 
“A 


Alaska, and Judge W, elley, the 
present United states Commissioner, 
who a few days ago announced his 
probable resignation of that office in 
‘Maréh. It is believed that his resigna- 


- tion is in view of his probable election | 
I as delegate. : 


FREE LIQUOR. 

The steamship “‘Willapa,”’ from Seat- 
tle to Alaska, on her last trip up car- 
ried a special consignment of 150 gal- 

llons of whisky in ten-gallon kegs. At 
Juneau she as usual tied up to the 
People’s wharf, while within fifty 
yards away at the old wharf the rev- 
“enue cutter ‘‘Wolcott’ was tied up. The 
|“Wolcott” is stationed at Juneau for 
\the special purpose of preventing the 
‘landing of spirituous liquors, the sale 
lof which in Alaska is specially inter- 


‘| dicted. The night after the ‘“Willapa’”’ 


‘arrived an attempt was made to land 
ithe whisky mentioned. The kegs were 
put off the steamer on to a small skiff. 
It was a bitterly cold night, and the 
wind was very high. The boat had 
gone but a short distance, when she 
was turned over. One of the two mem 
in her was a sailor, and n 


Alaska Will Send Delegates |’, 


‘saloon keepers and others made a rush 
| for the surf line, and eight out of the 
ten kegs were rolled in by the tide,, 
and confiscated ~by those who were! 
lucky enough to catch them.. “ 4 
FATAL AVALANCHE. . a 
} The “City of Topeka’ also brought. 
| news of a big slide of snow which came 
down from the mountains into Silver 
| Bow basin, January 7th, sweeping 
away the Ebner Quartz mill, and kill- 
ing John T. Pearl of Seattle, a watch- 
man. The avalanche piled the snow to. 
such a depth over the site of the mill 
that it will be impossible to recover | 
Pearl’s body before the general thaw. 
*in the spring. The damage is estima- 
ted at $50,000. Bath ays ie 
A’ delegation of! Killisneo «Indians: 
called on Gov. Shakely and demanded 
the .immediate execution ofa@arpen- 
ter. Mills, who: is now in pail'at Sitka,: 
charged with. murdering on@ >of the 
tribe on, Christmas. eve, in a ‘drunken 
row. Two, marines from the revenue 
cutter. ‘Woleott”. are in jail, accused of >t 
being accessories to the crime. gon a 
“Three-Fingered-Charley,” the Kake- 
island murderers(an Indian) has been’ 
‘sentenced to be: hanged,-February 3rd. 
Some uneasiness‘is manifested among 
the whites, lest’ the members of his 
tribe seek reparation, as they threaten 
if the hanging takes place. Many mi- 
ners pass,Kake island every spring, 
and it is feared the Indians will murder . 
them in cold blood. This fear has 
gained such widespread currency that 
a lengthy petition has been forwarded — 
to President Cleveland by the miners, 
asking that the sentence be ven Indiat 


Marshal Williams with seven Indian 

prisoners came down on the “Topeka” 

| en route to San Quentin penitentiary. — 

In a gmysterious manner a young 

Japanese workman at Douglass was 

| assassinated at midnight while asleep 
| in his cabin, by being shot through the 
| back by a Winchester rifle. Several’ 
men are under arrest. The Japanese 
j had won the affections of a white wo-. 
man of ill repute. This engendered 
much. jealousy. De Up 4 
EES OUT a Oe 


f ALEUTIAN ISLAND PASSES. 
s 
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Longitude to Be Secured by a Special 


cur BL Expedition. (G96, — 


Preparations are being made at the 
sub-office of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey for a chronometric 
expedition from Sitka, Alaska, west, 
for the purpose of determining the 
longitude of certain points and passes 

in the Aleutian islands. To perform the 
work accurately it will be necessary for 
the expedition to carry a number of 
chronometers to secure the difference 
in time as nearly as posible, and the 
instruments must be of the best make. 
The sub-station has about thirty on 
hand now, and yesterday they were put’ 
in order for a test. Every day for the 
next few weeks Assistant Morse will 
observe the variations of the instru- ‘ 
ments, so that the correct time can be { 
calculated from them at any given 
place. 

Thus far the officers in charge here 
have received only an mformal notice 
of the arrangement of the expedition, 
which will not start until spring. ; 
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DALTON GLACIER, ON DISENCHANTMENT 
St. Elias Range iv Background. This is in Disputed 
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VILLAGE OF FORTY-MILE CREEK, BRITISH NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
At the Junction of Forty-mile Creek with the Yukon River. 


COAST RANGE, NEAR MOUNT WRANGEL. 


BAY. WHERE THE YUKON CROSSES THE BOUNDARY-LINE. 
Territory. Showing Boat in which Mr. Funston made his 1600-mile Trip alone down the 


Poreupine and Yukon Rivers. 


agreements on the subject, that the time seems opportune ¥ 
for a statement of the precise position in which the mat- 
ter stands. 
Every one is familiar with the fact that Alaska was 
ceded by Russia to the United States in 1867 for the sum 
of $7,200,000 in gold. The territory so ceded resembles 


| In its conformation an animal with a large body and two 


THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY. 


So much has lately been said concerning the Alaskan | 
boundary, and alleged international agreements and dis- 


x ane? SE ———— 


| ragged tentacles of unequal length, with the larger of which 
jit reaches out toward Asia, and with the shorter down 


toward the United States. With the longer tentacle, which 
is formed by the chain of the Aleutian Islands and extends 
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DYEA—A THLINKIT INDIAN VILLAGE. 
Where the Chilkoot Route to the Yukon begins. 


“ALONG ALASKA?S EASTERN BOUNDARY.—DrawineGs MADE 


into the open sea, we are not now concerned. It is bound- 
ed by the ocean. The shorter tentacle—which is actually a 
part of the mainland, but which, owing to its mountainous 
character, looks on the maps like a caterpillar feeling its 
way along the coast—is involved in the pending boundary 
question. We shall show just what that question is. 

In the early part of the present century territorial rights 
on the northwest coast of America were in a very uncer- 
tain condition, the claimants (after 1819) being England, 
Russia, and the United States. The question of propri- 
etorship was suddenly brought to a head in 1821 by the 
Emperor of Russia, who in that year issued a ukase by 
which he assumed to exclude foreigners from carrying on 
commerce and from navigating and fishing within a hun- 


| dred Italian miles of the coast from Bering Strait down 
| to the 51st parallel of north latitude. 


As this ukase was 
founded upon and, necessarily carried with it an asser- 
tion of title to all the territory north of that parallel, it was 
met by Great Britain and the United States, who claimed 
territory far to the northward, with firm and decided pro- 
tests. These protests were received by Russia in a proper 
spirit, and the negotiations that ensued resulted in two 
treaties—one between Russia and the United States, and 
the other between Russia and Great Britain. These trea- 
ties were separately negotiated and separately signed. 

By the treaty between the United States and Russia, 
which was concluded in 1824, it was agreed that the citi- 
zens of the United States should not thereafter form, un- 
der the authority of their government, any establishment 
on the coast or the adjacent islands north of 54° 40’ of 
north latitude, and that in the same manner Russian sub- 
‘jects should form no establishment south of that line. 
Thus Russia left it to the United States and England to 
|divide the territory south of 54° 40’, and the United States 
left it to Russia and England to divide the territory to the 
north. 

This England and Russia, bya treaty concluded in 1825, 
‘promptly did, so far as agreeing upon an unsurveyed line 
through a country practically unknown could do it; and 
‘the line then adopted is that which continues to form the 
unmarked boundary between the Alaskan Territory, now 
the property of the United States, and the British’ posses- 
sions. 

_ The line thus agreed upon was defined as follows: Be- 
ginning at the southernmost point of Prince of Wales 
|Island, which touches the parallel of 54° 40’ north latitude, 
between 131° and 133° of west longitude, the line was to 
ascend to the north along Portland Channel till it should 
strike, on the continent, the 56th degree of north latitude; 

‘and from this point it was to ‘‘ follow the summit of the 
| mountains situated parallel to the coast as far as the point 
| of intersection of the 141st degree of west longitude... .; 
and finally, from the said point of intersection, [to follow] 
the said meridian line of the 141st degree, in ils prolonga- 
tion as far as the Frozen Ocean.” It was further express- 
ly provided that Prince of Wales Island should belong 
wholly to Russia, and that whenever the ‘‘ summit of the 

mountains ” extending ‘‘ parallel to the coast from the 
56th degree of north latitude to the point of intersection 
of the ‘Alst degree of w est Jongitude™ should * Hs prove to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


be at the distance of more than ten marine leagues,” 
thirty geographical mile 
|should be ** 
| coast, 
| leagues therefrom.” 


| near Mount St. Elias, is indeterminate. 
| gence of views between American and Canadian experts as 


| the work is not yet. finished. 
| as it is expressed in the convention of 1892, is to ascertain 


WHERE THE BOUNDARY-LINE INTERSECTS THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY FREDERICK FunstoN.——[Srx Pace 103.] 


or 
s, ‘from the ocean,” the boundary 
formed by a line parallel to the winding of the 
» and ‘‘never to exceed the distance of ten marine 
The most cursory examination of this line in connection 
with a map will show that it falls naturally and scientifi- 
cally into two divisions. The first division is that which 
bounds what we have called the shorter tentacle of the 
animal, reaching toward the United States; and the second, 
that which bounds the eastern side of his body. The lat- 


ter division, , which begins near Mount St. Elias,and con- 
tinues to the Arctic Ocean, is a fixed line, namely, the 
141st degree of west longitude, and it only needs to be 
surveyed and marked. It is now proposed to have this 
work done by a joint international commission, and a con- 
vention for this purpose will doubtless soon be concluded. 

The first, or southern, division of the line, from the 
southernmost. point of Prince of Wales Island northward, 


along the course which has been defined, to the 141st 


meridian of west longitude, which that course intersects 
There is a diver- 


to what channel is meant by Portland Channel; and it is 
exceedingly questionable whether such a dominant range 
of mountains exists parallel to the coast as was assumed 
by the negotiators of the treaty of 1825, who doubtless 


| used the charts of VANCOUVER, on which mountain ranges 


were marked with artistic regularity. When we read the 
definition of this part of the boundary it becomes manifest 


| that the existence of a range of mountains parallel with 


and within ten marine leagues of the coast would operate 


to the territorial advantage of British Columbia, and cor- 


respondingly to the disadvantage of Alaska. Differences 


of view have also developed as to what is to be considered 
as 
| treaty. 


5 , one ; .) 
“coast” and as ‘“‘ocean” within the meaning of the 


In order that all the facts touching the southern division 
of the line might be ascertained, the United States and 


| Great Britain in 1892 entered into a convention for a co 


incident or joint survey, which was to have been com 
pleted within two years. In February, 1894, the time was 
extended by a new convention to December 31, 1899, but 
The object of this survey, 


“the facts and data necessary to the permanent delimiila- 


| tion of said boundary-line in accordance with the spirit 


and intent of the existing treaties in regard to it”; and 
the contracting parties ‘‘ agree that, as soon as practicable 
after the report or reports of the commissioners shall have 
been received, they will proceed to consider and establish 
the boundary-line in question.” 

The rapid development of Alaskan industries and com- 
merce in recent years, and the discovery of gold in territo- 


_ ries adjacent to the boundary, have made it important that 
. 5 line should be determined and marked. 


As early as 


| subject was not revived by the Executive till 1885. 


872 President Grant brought the matter to the atten- 
ia of Congress. Nothing, however, was done, and the 
Since 
that time it has in one form or other been steadily pur- 


MOUNT COOK AND MOUNT VANCOUVER ACROSS TYNDALL GLACIER. 


sued, It may be observed that a committee of the Cham. | 


ber of Commerce of Seattle, in a. recent report, declare 
that, in their opinion, the British Columbian interpreta- 
tion of the treaty of 1825 in respect of the southern divi- 
sion of the boundary ‘‘can be safely overthrown and the 
contention of the United States established before any im- 


~~ partial tribunal.” 


ee 


ALONG ALASKA’S EASTERN BOUNDARY. 


I HAD occasion in the year 1892 to visit a number of 
points on the southeastern coast of Alaska, and to spend 
four months in camp at Yakutat Bay, near the base of 
Mount St. Elias, where at the time of my visit Messrs. J. E. 
McGrath and J. H. Turner, of the United States Coast aud 
Geodetic Survey, were engaged in ascertaining the exact 
longitude of the great peak, and securing other data as a 
preliminary to subsequent boundary work. Further trav- 
els in Alaska and adjacent portions of the British posses- 
sions took me, in April, 1893, over the Chilkoot Pass on 
foot to the head-waters of the Yukon, and down that 
stream to the mining camp of Forty-mile Creek, where I 
remained three months. Leaving here at the close of 
summer, I pushed on to the north, and went into winter 
quarters with a band of Tinneh Indians on the site of the 
abandoned Hudson Bay Company’s trading-post of Ram- 
part House, on the Porcupine River, within rifle-shot of 
the lonely cairn of stone erected by Turner in 1890 to mark 
the exact point where the 141st meridian intersects the 
Porcupine River. A long snow-shoe journey toward the 
north, undertaken during the winter, brought me on March 
27, 1894, to the end of the continent at Demareation Point, 
sixty miles west of Herschel Island, in the Arctic Ocean, 
where I found the Pacific Steam Whaling Company’s fleet 
in winter quarters. The journey from Rampart House to 
Demarcation Point had been in a due northerly direction, 
with the exception of one considerable detour to the west, 
and had consequently been along or very near the boun- 
dary-line. 

At this point it may be proper to state that as to that 
portion of the boundary-line extending from Mount St. 
Elias north to the Arctic Ocean there is and can be no se- 
rious dispute. It is acknowledged by both parties that 
the 141st meridian divides the American from the British 
possessions, and the exact location of this meridian is 
inerely a matter of painstaking astronomical observation 
and calculation. Whatever friction may arise in the fu- 
ture over this portion of the boundary-line will be not on 
account of uncertainty as to its location, but because of 
the fact that it lies between the placer diggings of the 
Forty-mile Creek district and the village of the same 
name on the Yukon, from which the miners must neces- 
sarily obtain their supplies, as it is the nearest point to 
the diggings that can be reached by the Yukon steamer. 
A reference to the accom- 
panying diagram will 
make this matter clear. 4 
It will be seen that the 
Yukon River, which rises 
in the British Northwest 
Territory, flows in a 
northwesterly direction, 
and enters Alaska. At 
a point about eight miles 
east of the boundary- Praer 
line, and forty-five miles ape. §- 
above where the Yukon 


BRITISH 


NORTHWEST 


TERRITORY. 


crosses this line, the 5 

river receives the wa- : 

ters of Forty-mile Creek, = 
bs $ 


a stream about eighty 
miles Jong, on_the head- 
waters of which, well over the line in Alaska, are the 
much-talked-of Yukon gold-diggings. At the junction 
of Forty-mile Creek with the Yukon on the British side 


_ of the line are the trading-post and collection of miners’ 
cabins, comprising quite a village, which takes its name | 


from the creek. 


The great bulk of provisions and general 
upplies 


needed in the camp must be brought in by we 


| 
| 


| 


of the mouth of the Yukon, 

At Forty -mile Creek Mr. L. N. McQuesten, who has 
been for many years a trader on the Yukon, took charge 
of the goods that had been brought up on the steamer 
Aretie, of the Alaska Commercial Company, in its annual 
1400-mile trip up the river, and sold them at retail to the 
miners and Indians, taking gold-dust and furs in exchange. 
The miners worked in the diggings eighty miles east of 
the village from May until September, and the provisions 
necessary for their use during this short working season 
were taken part way up Forty-mile Creek in boats poled 
by Indians, who, when they reached the head of naviga- 
tion, unloaded the boats and carried the freight on their 
backs to Franklin Gulch, Miller Creek, and other places 
where the miners were at work. At the close of the sea- 
son, when the cold weather caused a cessation of work, 
the men went down to the village on the Yukon at the 
mouth of the creek, where they remained in comparative 
idleness during the eight months’ winter. Both the trader 
and the miners were,during the first five years of the camp’s 
existence, under the impression that not only the diggings, 
but the village also, were in American territory, though 
they knew that the line could not be far to the eastward. 
It was not until 1888, when Mr. Ogilvie, a surveyor in 
the service of the Dominion government, went over the 
Chilkoot Pass and made a series of observations in the 
vicinity of Forty-mile Creek, that the inhabitants learned 
that the diggings were on the American and the village 
on the Canadian side of the line. The next year the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey sent to the 
Yukon two well-equipped parties, one under Mr. J. E. 
* McGrath and the other under Mr. J. H. Turner, whose 

work was to establish stations on the Yukon and Poreu- 
pine rivers, and by a series of accurate astronomical ob- 
servations locate the exact point of intersection of the 
boundary meridian with these two streams. Of course 
these officers, representing as they did only one govern- 


ment, had no authority to establish a boundary-line. It 
was merely intended that their work should be prelimi- 
nary to that of a boundary commission whenever one 
should be appointed by the two governments to delimit 
the line. Mr. McGrath established his camp on the Yu- 
kon near Forty-mile Creek, near the point where Mr. Ovil- 
vie had ascertained that the meridian intersects the river, 
and erected an observatory. A year of painstaking work 
resulted in the location of a stone monument on the bank 
of the river, which marks as nearly as it can be located 
the intersection of the boundary with the Yukon. A 
line extended south from this point passes eight miles in 
an air-line west of the trading - post, and crosses Forty- 
mile Creek at a place called by the miners ‘* Boundary 
Bar’ —fourteen miles, following the windings of the stream, 
southwest of the post. 

So long as there were no representatives of the law in 
the country, no customs officers and no police, nobody 
cared where the boundary-line ran, and, until a couple of 
years ago, matters went on in a very free and easy way. 
Every summer some fifty or sixty new arrivals would 
brave the terrors of Chilkoot Pass, Miles Cafion, and the 
White-horse Rapids, in order to try their luck in this far 
northern mining camp, and every summer about the same 
number would go out of the country, some of them with 
a few thousand dollars’ worth of dust, more of them “dead 
broke.” The white population of the eamp averaged about 
three hundred; Indians, the same number. The Alaska 
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men and Indians. The sale of liquor to Indians was op- 
| posed by McQuesten 

and there was considerable talk of resorting to summary 
| measures to suppress it. Bishop Bompas,a Church of 
England missionary, who bad been on the Yukon for some 
years, appealed to the Canadian authorities to establish 
some sort of law in the country. The North American 
Transportation and Trading Company now thought to 
score a point against its rival by inducing the Canadians 
to establish a custom-house at Forty-mile Creek, and col- 


British goods bought at Victoria, British Columbia, bring- 
ing them up the Yukon in bond. These two appeals to 
the Dominion authorities resulted in despatching to For- 
ty-mile Creek, in the summer of 1894, a small force of 
the Northwestern Police of Canada, under Captain Con- 
stantine, who had the powers of magistrate and customs 
officer. Captain Constantine returned after a couple of 
months, leaving one of his subordinates in charge, 


both took passage from St. Michael to Unalaska in Sep- 
tember, 1894, I had a talk with this officer, in which he 
' told me that the occupation of the place by the police had 
nothing to do with boundary matters, but was solely for 
the purpose of preserving order and enforcing customs 
regulations. No one familiar with the state of affairs in 
that camp in 18938 can have any doubt that their presence 
will have a good effect. Miners returning from the coun- 
try say that during the summer of 1895 the force was con- 
siderably strengthened. The propriety of the action of 
the Dominion authorities, however, in collecting customs 
duties on American goods here is, to say the least, open to 
question. Every ounce of gold taken from this locality 
has been from the American side of the line, and the vil- 


route by which the mines can be reached from the Yukon. 
The goods taken up to the diggings for use during the 
i summer recross the line at once; but for the privilege of 

resting under the British flag for half a week they pay a 
handsome duty. British goods cannot be brought into the 
country, beeanse from here to the Canadian Pacific road 
| stretch 2000 miles of trackless wilderness. The Chilkoot 
Pass route, as well as that from Taku Inlet to the head of 
the river, is impracticable for freight, and they cannot be 
brought in bond by way of the lower Yukon because it 
would necessitate the maintenance of an American custom- 
house on the Yukon, or sending a customs officer with ev- 
ery load of freight, which would cost the United States 
more than all the duties at Forty-mile Creek amount to. 
Fully one-third of the miners in the camp are British sub- 
jects, and they have the same privileges in the diggings 
that the Americans have. 

A recent press despatch stating that the British authori- 
ties had established a mail route to this camp was the 
cause of no little adverse comment by our newspapers, 
the general impression being that it was in Alaska. It 
may as well be understood, once for all, that while the 
mines are in Alaska, the village itself is British. If this 
mail route is from Juneau, as reported, it must cross at 
| the head of Dyea Inlet, a small strip of what has always 
been considered American soil, and over which United 
States authorities have exercised jurisdiction. 

At the same time that Mr. McGrath was at work on the 
Yukon, Mr. Turner left the river at its most northerly 
point, north of the arctic circle, and ascended the Porcu- 
pine River, a stream about the size of the Hudson, in a 
northeasterly direction, and by long and careful work 
located the meridian, crossing 217 miles above the mouth 
| of the river, in latitude 67° 30’. As stated before, I spent 
most of the winter 1893-4 in camp with the natives at 
this point. It makes no difference to any one where the 
boundary -line crosses the Porcupine River. This vast 
region lying between the Mackenzie.and the Yukon rivers, 
and bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean, is unin- 
habited except by a few hundred fur-clad savages, who 
live entirely by the chase. Large game is abundant, and 
I have seen 2000 caribou in one herd. 

T found traces of gold in this country, but the deposits 
would have to be very rich indeed to justify working 
them under the adverse conditions that would be encoun- 
tered here. FREDERICK F'UNSTON, 
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A FPAR-AWAY OORNER. 


The discussion which has recently arisen 
|as to the purchase of Greenland reminds 


| one of the time when Alaska became a part | 


of the United States, and when Mr. Sew- 
ard, who conducted the negotiations with 
Russia, thought it would be wise to also 
Make arrangements for the acquisition of 
Greenland. He was, however, so discour- 
jaged by the way the possession of Alaska 
was at first greeted that no farther steps 
were taken in the direction of the north- 
| eastern corner of the continent. 


— 


and most of the American miners, — 


lect duty on American imports, as they intended to handle | 


On the United States revenue-cutter Bear, in which we | 


lage is across the boundary only because that is the only | 


‘| routes across Alaska, so that the mission- 
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pees. 


Few p 
that far-away north-western corner, or how 
many serious questions are connected with 
its management, Alaska covers more terri- 
| tory than the State of New York eleven 
times multiplied. It has four thousand 
miles of coast-line, several mighty rivers, 
—one of them, the Yukon, navigable for 
| twelve hundred miles, or nearly nine times 
jas long as the Hudson,—lakes, the high- 
est mountains in the northern hemisphere, 
sixty volcanic peaks alone, mines of fabu- 
lous wealth, great forests, valleys of won- 
derful fertility, and meadows and hills that 
in the brief summer are ablaze 
| flowers. 


At the time of the cession of Alaska, 
in 1867, there were at Sitka docks, ship- 
yards, brass, iron, and bell foundries, 
machine-shops, saw and flour mills, brick- 
yards, cloth-mills, copper-engravers, agri- 
cultural implement makers, churches, 
schools, a theological seminary, and a very 
valuable library of seventeen hundred vol- 
umes in some ten languages, and many ex- 
cellent charts. But change of ownership 
made a vast change in the place. The 
skilled Russians went home, and of all the 
industries nothing remained save two saw- 
} mills and a brewery. The Greek, Luth- 
eran, and Russian churches, which had all 
been sustained from the imperial treasury, 
disappeared; and the industrious popula- 
tion dwindled from thousands to hundreds. 

There are, however, enough people in 
Alaska to make the question of civilization 
and education, as well as of subsistance, a 
pressing one. The natives are known 
simply as ‘‘natives,’’ not as ‘‘Eskimos,’’ 
or ‘‘Indians.’’ They have never been 
under the charge of the Indian Bureau, but 
are under the Bureau of Education. Con- 
gress passed a law some years since promis- 
ing ‘‘needful and adequate provision’’ for 
the education of the ten thousand children 
of scbool age; but the appropriations fall 
miserably short of fulfilling this promise, 
The missionaries of the different Saati 8 
nations are doing their best to eke out the 
lacks resulting from the meagre allowances 
of Congress; but, in spite of all their 
efforts, the children are growing up igno- 
rant and idle. 

Again, Congress passed strict laws as to 
the admission of liquor into Alaska, But 
it is brought in in great. quantities,—kegs 
of the spirits coming packed in barrels 
that are labelled according to the articles by 
which the kegs are surrounded. And dur- 
ing the present session of Congress a bill 
has been introduced asking for license in 
Alaska instead of making effort to secure 
the enforcement of the laws already in ex- 
istence. 

The destruction of sea animals and fur- 
bearing animals of all kinds, since the 
United States took possession, has been 
so great that it is impossible to estimate 
the suffering and starvation among these 
native tribes. 


aktowed to override all humane sentiment. 
The Board of Education is trying to meet 
lation alive by introducing reindeer. The 
attempt has 
ful, or would be but for the picayune 
policy of Congress, which doles out a few 
thousand dollars at a time to keep the 
| enterprise from dying out. At the pres- 
| ent rate of introduction whole tribes will 
‘starve to death before enough reindeer 
| will be imported or reared to begin to use 
| them as a food supply. If rich men, who 
have tired of investing in Western mort- 
gages, would turn their attention to import- 
ing reindeer and establishing reindeer mail 


eople realize the great extent of 


with | 


It is nothing short of crim- | 
inal the way in which greed has been | 


| this problem of keeping a great popu- | 


been phenomenally success- | 


aries and miners could have monthly in- » 
stead of annual mails, they might in/time 
reap as rich a reward as the, Boston men 
)/ who thought they were doing philanthropic 
work when they gave Mr. Duncan money to 
set up salmon canneries at Metlakahtla, and 
are now drawing twelve per cent. interest. 
For Alaska is bound to have a great popu- 
lation yet. Gold is a marvellous lodestone. 
This winter a thousand whites, many with 
their wives, are clustered round the gold 
mines along the inland rivers, where the 
mercury falls to seventy-five degrees below 
zero; and in course of time they will de- 
mand and get more frequent communication 
| with the outer world than once in a twelve- 
|month. And only the swift-footed and 
hardy reindeer can give it to them. 

In many ways, then, Alaska appeals to 
the interest and sympathies of the country 
of which it is a part, though so far sun- 
dered by land and sea. 


ALASKA AND ITS BOUNDARY | 
en DANE IS~ 

The Last Vestige of European Domina- 
| tion Over North America, | 


Americnun Territory at 


Mr. Marcus Baker’s address before the 
National Geographic Society on Alaska and 
its boundary, of which a brief account 
was given in Saturday’s Star, has caused | 
considerable discussion. Mr. Baker read a 
somewhat full account of the whole sub-— 
ject, lilustrating it with maps and dia-/| 
grams. He first described the boundary , 
in general terms, referring to the maps ! 
for illustration, and then proceeded to set 
forth at some length the conditions exist- 
ing prior to and at the time that the boun- 
dary line was established in 1825, That 
history in brief is as follows: : 

Prior to 1750 nothing was known of the | 
western coast of North America north of 

| Oregon. Indeed; twenty-five years earlier 
than that it was not known whether Asia | 
and North America were united or sepa- | 
rated..To Peter, the great. Czar of Rus- 
sia, is due Bering’s first expédition in 1724, 
which was organized and dispatched to 
settle the question of the union or sepa- 
ration of Asia and America. Bering’s re- 
turn -and -report raised more~.questions | 
than it settled, and he was dispatched on} 
a second voyage of exploration and dis- 
| covery on the west coast of North America, 7 
The hardships of that memorable voyage, — 
the separation of the ships by storm, and 
Bering’s tragic death on the island, which | 
bears his name were briefly set forth, | 
From that voyage resulted the first map 
not purely fanciful of what is now Alaska. | 
A copy of that map, which for forty years 
remained substantially the only map of 
the region, was exhibited. Then came the 
discovery and map of that redoubtable 
English captain, Cook, who, in 1778, traced © 
out the principal outlines of the Alaska 
coast from its southern boundary to Iey 
Cape. The map of this navigator was also 
exhibited. Vancouver, who had been one | 
|. of Cook’s lieutenants, was dispatched from 
Ingland before President Washington was 
half through his first term to continue 
Cook’s researches and especially to seek 
|| for a northwest passage. This work was 
described, and copies of two of Vancouyv- 
| er’s maps exhibited. 


The Csnur’s Sweeping Ukase. 

In 1821 the Czar of Russia by a procla- 
mation or ‘“‘ukaz’”’ as it is called, declared | 
that all the land bordering on the north 
Pacific ocean from northern Janan north- 
ward on the Asiatic coast and southward 
{on the American coast to latitude 54 de- 
grees 40 minutes was Russian territory, 
and warned all foreign vessels not to ap- 
proach within 100 miles thereof, except by 
reason of distress. Russian cruisers were 
| sent out to enforce this proclamation, and 

the brig Pearl of Boston was seized. 
/Against this the United States protested. 
| Great Britain also entered her protest. It. 

resulted that three years later a conven- |. 
He was: red into between the United 


ne north of that parallel. The following 
ar a similar convention was entered into 
tween Great Britain and Russia, and at 
same time the eastern. boundary of 
Alaska, which is now attracting public 
tention, was laid down. Grea 
The speaker having gone over this his 
ory and set forth the geographic facts, 
which the diplomatists were in possession 
’ when framing this convention, empha- 
ed it by a few facts which the negotia- 
rs did not know. The north coast of 
Alaska was a blank on the maps. Whether 
laska and Greenland were united or sep- 
ted no man knew. The Russians had 
ined a little knowledge of the great river 
wikpak, the Eskimo: word for Big" river, 

“had no knowledge of the river beyond 
its mouth: That this river was. identical 
with the Yukon was not even dreamed of, 


ward, Thus when the 14tst meridian was 
‘elested as a. boundary “it passed. through 
region of. which they knew no more than: 
mow know of the region about the 

pole. ~~ 


The Boundary Line. pens 
speaker then distributed printed slips 
ing of an extract of that part of 
e treaty which describes the boundary 
, and proceeded with the hesp of the 
maps to carefully examine the language 
the light of the historic facts and the 
nowledge possessed by the diplomatists. 
will be remembered that the boundary 
e starting on the parallel of 54 degrees 
40 minutes proceeds up Portland canal to 
$s head, and then follows the crest of the 
‘mountains, which were shown on Van- 
| couver’s maps, and believed by the diplo- 
{matists to extend in a direction parailel 
|'to the coast to the 141st meridian, and 
‘thence due north to the Arctic ocean. It 
was, however, further provided that in 
se these mountains should be found more 
han thirty-five miles inland from the 


ii 


rallel to the winding of the coast; and 
at a distance of not more than ten marine 
leagues therefrom. Referring to the facts 


the speaker’ called his audi- 
ee to witness that the supposed range 
nountains did not exist and. that there- 
re the alternative clause in the treaty 
nust needs be adopted. 


Changing the Map. 


nm as, in general terms, parallel to 
nding of the coast, and thirty-five 
rom In 1884, however, an offl-) 
Canadian may showed a marked de- 
section in this line at its south end, In- 


This change having been” 
e on the bare assertion that the words 


2a hange having been 
P=! this’ change the line andan 
f American territory, about equal in 
to the state of Connecticut, was trans- 
red to British territory. The speaker 

1 animadverted upon this matter with 


lines of argument proved the un- | 
bility of this British Columbian claim, 
st, the British admiralty when sur- 
‘ing the northern limit of British Co- 
_lumbian possession .in 1868, one year after 
cession of Alaska, surveyed Portland 
al, and not Behm canal, thus by impli- 
on admitted this canal as the boundary 
Second, the region now claimed by 
. ee ele was at that time occu-* 


a 


/y “Still Another Shift. 
ning attention now to Lynn canal, 
orthernmost extension of the Alex- 
er ar¢hipelago, the speaker pointed out 
t the official Canadian mav of 1884 car- 
é-houndary liné around the head 
canal; that another Canadian map 
years later carried the line across the 


d it remained unknown for years after- |) 


ast, then the boundary was to be @ line | 


id before the Geographic Society in pre- |. 


all maps from 1825 down to 1884 the | 
dary line, it was declared, had been 


rtness, pointing out that three dis- | 


a DIXONS ENTRANCE 


‘the°vurchase of Ala: 


on the North American continent. 


he canal in such manner as to 
headwaters into British territoty; 
_ Canadian. maps carry the line | 
sa thi dof the canal, but cross 

‘ Some sixty or seventy 
‘forme? line. Upon these 
* made some caus- 
i} a eC 
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| 
the- steps by which one after another the 
Huropean powers had withdrawn their 
claims to dominion, in North America. To 
break the hold of Hngland on the thirteen 
American colonies required a seven years’ 
war,-but from. Spain*we acquired: Florida’ 
by peaceful bargain. and. sale; 
by the Louisiana 


f purchase we extinguished 
ali French title,, 


and Jasily from Russia, by 
) ska we extinguish the 
Russian title. Great Britain alone of all 
European nations still maintains her hold | 


1 the J If the 
taskan boundary question should be the 


BritioH -RUSSIAN TREA 


DIXONS 
ENTRANCE. 


3 Lee ee 
fens PA 


similarly | 


Y 1825_ 


; 


REFUTATION OF LORD SALISBURY'S 
STATEMENTS, 


An Attempt to Secure a New Termi- 
_ nus for Canada’s Transcon- | 
‘ tinental Road, 


According to the Montreal. Star dis- 
patches, from London, Lord Salisbury 


agency, said. the: speaker, of removing this 
last vestige of European domination over 


the North: American ‘continent, the wisdom 
of- Mr. Seward’s purchase will receive 
ample vindication. : 


~  “PHEH YUKON COUNTRY. i 
It is Proposed That British Columbia 
Take the District. 
VICTORIA, B. C., March 26.--Capt. John’ 
Irving, a member for Cassair, in the north- 
ern pcertion of British Columbia, in the 
provincial legislature, will, Monday, move: 
a resolution which will affect the miners 
who are going to the Yukon country and | 
may also hasten the solution of the bound-- 

ary question. 

The object of Capt. Irving’s resolution is 
to take this district into British Columbia | 
and govern it from Victoria. Miners wouid | 
have to conform to British Columbia min- | 
ing laws and take out licenses, and the pro- 
vincial government would look more favor- 
ably on the proposed scheme to construct 
a road through Canadian territory to the 
mines, giving cities of British Columbia a 
chance to get some of the trade which-the 
Sound country now practically controls, aS 


and Mr. Chamberlain have been very 
studiously considering the results of the 
inquiries made in Canada.on behalf of 
British Columbia in’ regard’, to the 
boundary line between that province and 
the Northwest Territory and Alaska. 
They are said to have reached the sober 
conclusion that “the United States has 
no right under the. Anglo-Russian 
treaty of 1825 to 3,000,000 acres of land 
opposite Prince of Wales island, on the 


f - 
Pacific Coast, which is of high strategic 
value, and which the United States has 
usurped since buying Alaska.” 
The dispatches go on to say that “the 

records of the dispatches of Pagot to 
Lord Canning show that Clarence strait 
and not Portland inlet (canal) is the cor- } 
rect boundary,” and that “it is sug- 
gested that the Canadian members of. 
| the Alaska Boundary Commission haye 
been misled into assuming thé correct- 
ness of the United States:assumption.” 

It would be more than strange that! 
| any records worth éonsidering bearing 
on this question should be found in 
Canada that were not also on: file in 


COR, MARKET, GEARY AND KEARNY STS. 
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ENGLAND APIER A 


| Washington, London and St. Peters- 


burg; but there is no predicting on how 
slim a foundation the British diplomats 
will build a claim, to them strong and 
substantial, to all the above “usurped” 
territory and more besides. The only | 
possible évidence' that the records of 
Canada could show would be in the 
shape of maps made prior to the Anglo- 
Russian treaty of 1825, or papers of the 
Hudson Bay Company. If the first they | 
would be of no value, as there was no 
authorized survey made of that part of | 
the Pacific Coast till,long years after, 
and then the boundary, as laid down in 
1825 from Vancouver’s sketches and the 
Russian maps, was not changed. Ifthe 
evidence is in the nature of private 


PACIFIC HARBOR 


Charge Against the United 
States, 


| Great 
th 


papers—Hudson: Bay -Company’s or 
anybody’s else—it avill be valueless and | 
inadmissible. i | 

The whole question of the Alaskan 
boundary depends on the interpreta- 


tion of. the “spirit and intent” of the 
Anglo-Russian treaty of 1825. ee 
Britain bound h If’ to 


reaty as fixing the 


conv 


i Bay te the territory a 
‘of the boundary line o 
0! ae th and the Dominion of Canada | 
dividing the Territory of Alaska from-the 
rovinee of British Columbia, and the 
Northwest Territory of Canada from the }, 
latitude of 54 deg. 40 min,, north to the 
‘point where the said boundary line en- 
counters the 141st meridian of west longi- 
‘tude from Greenwich by commissioners 
to be appointed by the high contracting 
parties with a view of ascertainment of 
‘the facts and data necessary to the per- 
/manent determination of said boundary 
line in accordance with the spirit and in- 
tent of the existing treaties in regard toit 
between Great Britain and: Russia and 
Russia and the United States, ete. 

The part of the Angio-Russian treaty 
on the spirit and intent of which all the 
questions depend is as follows: 

Commencing from the southernmost 
point of the istand called Prince of Wales 
island, which point lies in the parallel 54 
deg. 40 min. north latitude and between the 
1Zist and 188d meridian of west longitude, 
Greenwich meridian, the said tine shall 
ascend to the north along the channel 
| called Portiand canal, as far as the point 
of the continent. where it strikes the 56th 
degree of latitude. From this last named | 
point the line of demarcation shall follow 
the summit of the mountains’ situated par- 
allel to the coast as far as the intersection 
of the i4ist degree of west longitude of the 
same meridian (Greenwich), and finally 
from said point of intersection the said 
meridian in its prolongation as far as the 
frozen ocean, with reference to the line of 
‘demarcation as laid down in the preceding - 
article it is understood, first, that the isl- 
and called Prince of Wales island shall 
belong wholly to Russia (now by this ces- 
(sion to the United States). ual 
‘Second—That whenever the summit of 
the mountains which extend in a direction 
parailel to the coast from the 56th degree 
of north latitude to the point of intersec- 
tion of the 141st meridian shall prove to be 
more than ten marine leagues from the 
ocean the limit between the British pos- 

| sessions and the line of coast which is to 
| Russia, as above mentioned (that is the 
. limit of. the possessions as ceded by this 
| convention) shal. be formed by a line par- 
allel to the winding of the coast and which 
shal. never exceed ten marine leagues 
| therefrom (western limit). 

A study of the above treaties, in con- 
nection with the accompanying Map, | 
and the facts as recorded in Russian, 
British and American surveys and maps 
since the beginning of the century; will 
show that the United States has usurped 


quired. : GS 
nothing. } : 
_ The southernmost point of Prince of 
\-wales island is Cape Muyon, which lies 


A PERILOUS TRIP ~ ; 


-no question, but that they intended the t TO DOK HAVewwes fe a 
Whe oe 


‘line to-begin at that point. Itnext says i E i ae 
MINES. 23358 


‘that it shall ascend to the north along |" F “Er pe ai 
THE. ALASKA 
Experiences of a Party of Gold Hunters in the Northooe 


‘ |} the channel called the Portland canal. 
Hardships Endured to Reach the Mines at Cook’s Inlet 


RESURRECTION CITY, MINING CAMP, COOK’S INLET, ALASKA. 


The acquisition-of the territory abo 
the eastern shores of Dixon entrance, 
especially Nasse harbor, is of much ii 
portance to Great Britain, and aha’ fa 
leaving nothing undone toward it. It} 
offers the best facilities for shipping | 
north of Puget sound. Hgress to thé 
ocean through Dixon entrance is yery 
safe, At the‘time of building the Ca- 
| yadian Pacific Railroad.Nasse harbor 
was looked upon as‘the terminal point 
on the Pacific Coast, and would even 
now ‘be so made if possession is ac- |» 


| other bodies of water and the islands, 
have been marked as they are on the 
accompanying map, on all the charts 
| from the very first surveys, and by 
Keith Johnson, the maker of the Royal 
Atlas; Black and other British cartog- 
raphers, and by Kiepert, the great Ger- 
man authority; the record's of the Brit- 
ish Geographical Society and the Brit- 
ish Admiralty surveys, as well as the! 
rs States Coast and Geodetic sur- 
eys. : 


Here is the only possible ground for any 
controversy. Portland canal is some 
seventy miles east of Cape Muyon, and 
| there is no direct provision in the treaty 
| for its course between the two points. 
It is implied, however, that it is to fol- x 
low the parallel 54 deg.40 min.from Cape 
Muyon to the mouth of Portland canal, 
which lies in the same latitude. Great 
Britain, however, urged at first that the 
line should ascend Behm canal instead 
of Portland canal, as the names of the 
two were interchanged, Now, accord- 
ing to the dispatch, she shifts her claim 
still further to the west and says that 


{ 


AST MAY, in company with sev- C0’ inlet, but it had already all that 
eral hundreds more, we found #t could possibly carry of freight and 
ourselves in Juneau, Alaska. | passengers. We began to look about us 
The reports of the finding of | and decided to buy a boat and make 


Clarence strait is the channel meant 
| py Portland canal, and that the ten 
marine leagues should be measured ac- 
| cordingly. 

By no possible manipulation of words, 
phrases or punctuation marks can this 
claim be made to consist with the letter, 
much less the spirit of. the Anglo-Rus- 
sian treaty. If,thetine ascended to the 
north along the channel of Clarence 
straits it would not reach the point of 
the. continent where it strikes the fifty- 


| sixth (parallel of latitude or any other 
| point of the continent until it got near 
the fifty-ninth parallel. There is no room 
for doubt’ as to the meaning of the, 
phrase ‘‘the point of the continent 
where it strikes the fifty-sixth parallel.” : 
The boundary line must intersect the! 
fifty-sixth parallel on the continent— 
the mainland, and not in the middle of 
Clarence straits, or on one of the islands 
| —and the interpretation of the treaty as 
i describing its previous course: must be 
| made to agree with ‘such intersection. 
Any, other interpretation is entirely ab- 
| Yr +35 

Rik “ to the claim that the channel now 
called Portland canal is erroneously 
named and-that either Bohm eanal or 
Clarence straits should have such des- 


ignation—Portland canal—Bohm canal 


| Clarence straits, as well as the 


gold on the Yukon river, in the interior 
and among the islands near Juneau, 
as well as the reports that came from 
Cook’s inlet, had drawn many from 
different places in the States who were 
anxious to dig gold. Some, when they 
reached Juneau, which is the outfitting 
point for the mines, became discour- 
aged when they learned that to reach 
the mines on the Yugon they would 
have to take their blankets and provi- 
sions‘and tools on their backs, or on 
sleds, and make a weary journey of 750 
miles, over mountains and along 
‘streams and across lakes and through 
snow and water. We learned that if 
we made the trip in winter when the 
streams are all frozen solidly we would 
avoid the water part, as we would 
travel all the way on the ice. But, if in 
tthe summer, after the ice breaks up, 
then our only way was to build a boat 
and go down the streams.and across the 
lakes. \ After looking the situation over 
@ number of us concluded that we did 
not want to make mules of ourselves, 
and, therefore, would not undertake 
rip to. the OT i Ne ASL 
3 ready to start for 


2. 


the trip ourselves. There were six of 
us in the company—three were old 
miners, the others knew nothing about 
it. Two of the party understood han- 
dling a boat. After a little search we 
found a small schooner of about four 
tons’ burden, which we were offered 
‘cheap. It was too small for such a 
trip, and with its little cabin was really 
only large enough for three men and 
their necessary bélongings. But this | 
was our only chance. It was purchased 
and loaded with‘about three’and a half 
tons of provisions, tools, lumber and 
our belongings, On the evening of May 
19th we sailed from Juneau, and as we | 
moved off one of our acquaintances re- 
marked, “‘Boys, you are going in your 
coffin.” Itcame near proving true. Our 
course lay westward among the islands, 
following the route of the steamers that 
go from Juneau to Sitka. We had pro-} 
vided ourselves with a smallskiff which | — 
we took in tow, the best chart obtain-j| — 
able of the northwest coast, a coast }, 
pilot, which, however, gave descrip-| — 
tions of the coast only about one-haif | 
the distance we wished to go, a small} 
mariner’s compass and a barometer. 

The distance to Cook's inlet was es- 
timated at over 1000 miles. The islands 
among which we passedare all, or near- 
ly all, covered with a thick growth of | 


¢ : lock and cedar. The 
‘rom Juneau to the open sea at 

Cross sound is 100 miles. Nothing of in- 
terest transpired. We did not lay upat 
night, as the weather was fine, and in 
this northern latitude the nights are so 
short that it did not pay.. We divided 
ourselves into two watches so that one 
or other of the two who understood 
navigation would be on deck. Before we 

| reached Cross sound we passed Icy bay, 
' at the head of which is the Muir glacier, 
which is visited by all ithe excursion 
steamers. Thebay,wasfillediwith float- 


ing ice. 


; About 9 o’clock of the sixth day we | 


+ came in sight of the sound and the 
ocean beyond, and about the same time 
| a strong wind began to blow off shore 


) which took us rapidly toward the open } 


sea, and we were soon rockng on the 


| Swell of the ocean and our craft, which |} 
had behaved admirably where it was | 
‘still water, began to pitch and rollinan } 


| «uncomfortable manner, so much so that 
' three of our party took to the cabin, 
where they remained the rest of the 
|day. As we reached the mouth of the 
‘sound and encountered the swell of the 
(waves broke over our decks, wetting us 
/to the skin and swamped our skiff. We 
| put into Murphy’s cove, where we fixed 
' | the schooner for rough weather the best 
} 'we could by covering the hatchway and 
' cabin door, to prevent our. being 
| swamped. Having wooded up and 
. filled our casks with fresh water, aftera 
three days’ rest,’a favorable breeze ris- 
ing we again set sail. 
The shore was rocky and precipitous 
and bare of timber. We kept within half 


| in their memory. 
' with safety only when 


a mile of shore, After seeking in vain 
for Palma ‘bay, which is.charted on the 
coast pilot, and rounding Icy point we 
again started on our course and came in 
sight of an’ enormous glacier, the face 
reaching to the sea and extending far 
| back into the ‘mountain range. This 
' we found’ to be the La Perouse glacier. 
| Mount Iva Perouse, 15,000. feet high, and 
| Mount Grillon, 13,000 feet high, tower 
“above this mass of snow andiice, and 
| are themselves covered with snow.. Be- 
i tween these two mountains, 8000 feet 
‘above the sea rests this immense 
‘glacier. Its’ face along the seaiis two 
miles wide, and-presents a grand sight 
‘i with rugged peaks of clear, blue ice 
' standing hundreds of feet high, with 
aaa crevasses é¢xtending far back into 
Ei 
' On either side, where it has not 
Teached the ocean, are huge piles of 
gravel and broken stone, which are be- 
_ ing pushed along in front of it. A nar- 
_ row belt of timber also lies along its 
| front where it does not touch the ocean. 
The action of the water on this face 
G@etaches vast quantities of ice, which 


firne®Z 
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explosion of dynamite. 

Night prevented us from ealling at 
Lituya bay, 
parties mining. This bay was discov- 
ered and named by the Russians. In 
1786, on one of his voyages, La Perouse 
entered it, and while there lost an offi- 
cer and severalmen. The bay is shaped 


if 


* 
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rge and h 


this narrow entrance th 


Qs 


, and as many as twenty families will 


| tition is all that separates the families 
, Who occupy a floor 20x30 feet. 


| in a country store, and toys of the lat- 


sea-otter skin an Indian received $150, 
and for other skins in proportion: This 
village has about 150 Indians all told. 
The Swedish Congregational Mission of 


| 


THE LA PEROUSE GLACIER, schgol there under the charge of Rev. 


Hg Vi EPUNUTN. a Rh ae: H i - 
fall into the sea with a noise like an | wanker epithelia tpl Dito 


where there were some}|as there is an abundance of timber | 


ihe a letter T, having the entrance at Cook’s inlet. 


tide: fo aes ted way 
‘$0 much so that the c 

nel is forced up five to six feet higher 
than either side, and boils and tumbles 
as-it makes its way in. It was while 
trying to enter on the tide that La 
Perouse Jost. his’ men. | On ‘an’ island 
in the bay, known as Cenotaph island, | 
he erected a monument, or cenotaph, 


nter of the chan- 


the tide is at its | 
lowest or, at‘its highest. | 
From Cape Fairweather to Ocean. 
cape, a distance of forty-five miles, we | 
counted thirteen glaciers, some of im- 
mense size and extending back through 
the range of mountains as far as the | 
eye could reach. 
We rounded Ocean cape, the entrance 
to Yakutat bay, onthe 1st day of June, 
having been four-days and nights from 
Cape Spencer, a distance of 120 miles, 
This we found to bea large bay, having | 
a number of islands in it. We came! 
to anchor about. 4,o’clock opposite an | 
Indian village and trading post. This 
was the first Indian village we had seen, 
and were not a little surprised to find | 
that all the largest and best houses 
were Owned and occupied by the na- 
tives, There were several two-story | 
frame buildings of. modern construc- 
tion'in which the/head men lived. The 
Indians themselves dressed like white 
folks, but were different from any race 
we had ever seen. They were short in 
stature, had broad faces, with promi- 
nent cheek bones, and resembled the | 
Japanese. In fact, we found living 
with them some Japs, and they could 
not be distinguished from the Indians. 
In their habits they were dirty, like 
all Indians. They seemed'to be sup- 
plied with plenty of good clothes, and 
in their houses we noticed cook stoves, 
with crockery and granite ware and 
cecoking utensils—in fact, everything 
needed to keep house with. In the 
arger houses there are no partitions, 


occupy one house. An imaginary par- 
Here 
they cook, éat and sleep and never tres- 
pass’ on each other’s territory. In the 
trading stores we found a well-selected 
stock of goods, such as one might find 


est kinds, including wax dolls with real | | 
hair. In conversation with one of the 
traders, he told us that the Indians 
would buy nothing but the very best. 
We wondered where the money came } 
from, but sodn learned that for a Single | 


with gieat force, | 


~ We had a good stif 1 
Itcannot be entered | EEhe ErHY Disete aha az 


|for Port Etches,: 


view of M ne bi ah ou 
ount St, Blias, the h 
peak in the United Stated 4 rt 

gh. fi ry 


about 8 o'clock were nearly opposit 
Mount'St. Blias. It had divuded up ane 
looked threatening, when all of a sud- 
den we were struck by a squall which 
came near turning us clear over, We, 
however, righted’ up and succeeded in 
getting under a double-reefed staysail 
before the storm was on in earnest. 

We managed to get past the foot of 


Malaspina glacier. which descends to 
the ocean from the sides of Mount 
Hlias, without damage from the floating 
ice in the bay, and narrowly escaped 
being wrecked on the reef at Cape Yak- | 
a-tag-e, on which many vessels had 
been wrecked and lives lost, and through | 
a narrow opening, in which we were 
carried safely on the crest of a big wave | 
running free before the gale. In thirty- 
four hours after leaving Yakutat we 
anchored off Kyack' island, the storm 


/}continuing for four days, giving us a 


much-needed rest. 
a small Indian village, and two trading 
stores, one owned by the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company.and the other by the | 
Northwest Trading Company. We pur-i 
chased some more: supplies, paying $1 50 | 


On shore we found | 
] 
1 


| per sack for flour and 20 cents per pound | 
| for bacon. I 


At daylight of June 14th we hove the | 
anchor and sailed with a good breeze | 
distant ninety-six | 
miles, situated on Hinchbrook island, 
at the entrance to: Prince Williams’ | 
sound. The icy, stormy weather kept | 
with us until we reached Port Htches, 
after a twenty-two-hour-run, and an- 
chored in still water. Here is a small} 
village, occupied by Russians and In- 
dians, and called Nuchuck. The build- 
ings are made of hewed logs. There is 
also a Russian-Greek Catholic Church. 

This is one of the oldest settlements | 
in Alaska. There are about 100 fam-_ 


| ilies, Russian and Indian, making their 


living by hunting and fishing, game be- 
ing very abundant. A. sea-otter skin 
here is worth $200. The Alaska Commer- 
cial Company have a store at this point, 
We found that the distance yet to sail, 
if we would take our schooner into 
Cook’s inlet, was about 500 miles) 
around the peninsula, but after our ex- 
perienes, and the’ close chances we 


Chicago have a church and mission 


had run, ,we decided that we would 
not attempt it. We were told here that 
if we went up Prince William’s sound 
to what is called Passage canal, it was | 
only eighteen miles from the head of 
that over a divide to the head waters 


| of Turn-Again Arm, a branch of Cook’s 
inlét, where miners were at work. Af- 
ter waiting four days, and getting the 
best information obtainable about our 
route, we set sail up Prince William’s | 
scund, In this arm of the sea there are 
a great many islands, on some of which 
are high peaks covered with snow, but 
the majority are low wooded islands. 
Wild ducks were plenty, and whenever | 
we went on shore we found bear signs, 
also, plentifully, but we were hunting 
for gold, not game. 

On the mainland was a range of high, 
Snow-covered mountains, between and] 
along the face of which appeared nu- 
merous glaciers. A heavy belt of tim- 
ber fringed the shore. On the fourth 
day we reached Passage canal. This is 
| about twenty milesin length, averaging 
about one mile in width. On either side 
are high mountains with narrow belts 
of timber at their base. Near its head 
several streams came in from rifts in 
the mountains, fed by glaciers. .We 
anchored near its head, and after select- 
ing a site we unloaded our provisions 


| 


They have in connection with | 
the mission a small steam sawmill, so 
they provide themselves with lumber, 


about Yakutat bay. 

We found camped on shore five white | 
men who had come a month before on 
the steamer Dora from Sitka, and who 
were waiting for a chance to go to 
They had two years’ pro- 


-} the lower part. This entrance is about visions, besides two machines for ex- 
feet wide, while the bay itself is tracting gold from black sand, which 
: as several large islands.in they had brought with them from San j, 
e Francisco, 


‘They were then expecting 


| and tools, put up a tent and hauled our 
“boat into a little cove for protection 


from storms, and began to make prepa- 
rations for a trip over the divide. Two 
were to stay with the boat, while four 
of us were to reach the diggings and 
then decide what was best to do. To 
make sure of the route, the captain and 
myself looked up the trail and found 
the most practicable and the only route. 
As we had brought lumber with us, 
we built a boat, sawing it out and mak- 
ing it. ready to put together. We also 
made two small sleds to help us over the 
glacier. We then made into packs our 
lumber, sleds, two oars for the boat, 
shovels and picks. We decided to 

our trip up to.the glacier 1 
about. five miles, ; 
get up our blan 


‘patches of hard froze 
/we_ had to cue ‘ Py 
/and again scrambling up rocky 
-on hands and knees. It was extremely 
hard work, and, with an unwieldly pack 
of lumber, very difficult. It took us half 
| a day to make the five miles. The next 
morning at 4 we were up, and began to | 
| pack up blankets, tent and stove and 
| provisions for our trip, and at 8 o’clock 
all six of us started out with packs 
varying from forty to seventy-five | 
pounds each. Up the same trail we | 
made our way, occasionally one of the 
party making a misstep would fall, and 
‘have to be helped up by the others, his | 
pack holding him down. "When the 
sleds and lumber were reached we were | 
‘glad to unload. Having fastened our | 
sleds together like a pair of ‘‘bob’”’ sleds 
we strapped on our lumber and tools, 
piling provisions and rolls of blankets 
on the top; then all hands took hold of | 
a long rope, and we started off. The 
lower part of the glazier was icy and 
clear of snow. A large stream of water 
ran from under the glazier down 
through this canyon, up which we had 
come, into Passage canal. The glacier 
itself lies in a saddle of the mountains, | 
and is in reality two glaciers, united at | 
their summit, and extending, one 
| branch toward Passage canal and the 
other toward Turn-Again-Arm, the dis- 
tance across being about fourteen miles. 
After leaving the ice we found soft 
yielding snow, into which we sank 
ankle deep at every step, and our sleds 
sinking in, it was all we could do to pull 


place 


us 


hot 


CROSSING GLACIER 
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TO COOK’S INLET. Bis... 
reaching, in places, forty feet—som 


them, 

It was a heavy up grade, and we were 
compelled to cross crevasses that varied 
from one to five feet in width, and no 
one knew how deep. Our path lay di- 
rectly across these, and we oftentimes 
had to make long detours to find a place 
to cross. We reached the summit at! 
last, and here two of our party returned | 
tc the schooner, the other four pushing 
on. At this point we ecould see the 
waters of Passage canal and also Turn- 
Again Arm. When we were within two 
miles of the end of the glacier we tame 
upon ice again, over which we had to 
travel with caution. We began to find 

broken rocks on the surface, _ which 
grew thicker and thicker, impeding our 
progress. In places were deep circular 
holes or wells full of water, pure and 
| clear. Great crevasses began to appear 
and we found ourselves following be- | 
tween them,as they seemed to run to the; 
| end of the glacier, until in getting over 
some rough places our ‘sleds broke 
down, and we could go no farther. It 


was getting late and growing cold, We,| 
could not camp there without wood, | 
and we were a mile and a half from 
Where we expected tocamp. So taking 
stove and tent and what bundles we 
could carry, with our canes with spikes: 
in the end, we made our way the best 
| we could, jumping crevasses, into which 
{if we had been unlucky enough to fall 
we should never have been able to have 
got out, and at length reached the foot, 


‘long-legged rubber boots, water tight; 
the fourth had cut his and they leaked. 
It was hard work making the ford 
with a heavy pack on, but it was finally 
accomplished, the writer making three 
/round trips, the last time packing over 
)the man with the leaky boots. We 
found the first evidences that human 
beings had been in this country when we 
picked up a part of a broken handsled, 
with which some unfortunate had evi- 
dently come over the glacier. 

We built our boat and started down 
stream on our travels. ‘The descent 
was quite rapid, and we could only 
occasionally, find water deep enough 
for us all to ride, there were so many 
bowlders and rapids and gravel bars 
that we ran along shore managing the 
boat with ropes, holding back with all 
our might or going ahead in the water 
pulling for all we were worth to get 
over.a sand bar. In this way we got 
over ten miles till we came where an- 
other stream*joined this one, and we 
found plenty of water, and were soon 
where the tide came to the head of the 
arm. Along the sides of the moun- 
tains was plenty of timber and occa- 
Sionally small flats covered with dry 
grass. Making a landing where there 
was plenty of dry wood, we prepared 
to camp. We had scarcely set foot on 
shore before we were fiercely attacked 
by an army of moose flies—they are 
about as large as a mosquito with heav- 
ier bodies and a reddish color—and the 


claim sixty feet—and up this inlet ] : 
sailed expecting to find an outlet, ant 
finding the tide rushing with such for 
and volume up this passage, he sail 
up, confident he had found the Mae | 
| but was compelled to turn back, 
then gave it its name, Turn-Again Arm, 
We waited until the tide was going 
out, and we were carried at the rate of 
six miles an hour, and soon landed at 
the mouth of Bear creek, on which 
mining was being conducted. Here we 
found a number whom we had met at 
Juneau, some of whom were mining on 
this creek. The next day we visited 
Resurrection City, located at the mouth ~ 
of Resurrection creek, consisting 


|about twenty log houses and about 
many tenis. There were about 200 mei 
here, some working on Bear ere 

Some on another creek just discovered 
called Six-Mile creek 


getting over $5 per day, while others | 

claimed they were: getting $12 to the 

The claims on Resurrection creek mf 

were also all taken. On this creek the |} 

mining had been done on the bars along } 
the creek, there being so much water | 

that no attempt had been made to reach i 

| bedrock. Hvery one seemed to be a 
a 


fied with what they were getting. 
Bear creek the bedrock was reache 


where a large stream of water stopped | first thing we felt was the sting, which 
further progress. Leaving two to put they seem to thrust in you ‘before 
up the tent and get wood, two of us) their body touches you. We were 
dragged our weary way back after the) driven back to the boat, and pushed 
| rest of the provisions and bedding, and away from the timber to the open grass 
lat last reached camp, completely fagged|plat. A good. breeze was blowing and 
out. It was just 12 o’clock, midnight, |that scattered them, as they cannot 
when we ate our supper. We had fight against a wind. We had a lot of 
been just twenty hours since we left |cheese cloth. Out of this we made pro- 
camp. It was light enough to -see|tections for our heads and necks, and 
plainly. As we were in north latitude|could then get wood. It rained that 
58 degrees, the sun is hidden but 2% |night and the next day, in fact the days 
hours, and does not get dark enough,/that it does not rain in Alaska are 
but that a newspaper can be read at |scarce. 
night. The Arm is here about three miles 
In the morning we had a chance to!jn width, and when we tied up that 
look about us, Another glacier came into jevening there was plenty of water. 
this one from the side, and in the mid- |In the morning when we got up, with 
die, where the two came together, there |the exception of a small stream that 
was a great upheaval of ice, seemingly ran close to the bank where we were, 
| forced up from beneath to a height of | thirty feet below us there was no water 
from fifty to 100 feet, and glistening in) —nothing but mud flats as far as we 
the sun. The whole lower part of ithe{ could see. The tide had gone out and 
glacier seemed a black mass of rock and| left us high and dry. We had heard of | 
gravel. On both sides of the stream were} the high tides in Cook’s inlet and vicin- 
immense piles of gravel and broken rock,| ity, and soon had an opportunity to 
which had evidently been deposited by| see something of it. As the tide began 
the glacier very recently, as there were| to come in it rushed up the stream be- 
no signs of vegetation on them. The! neath us like a millrace, while on the 
valley here is about a mile wide, the mud flats its way was so impeded that 
mountains high and abrupt, covered , it could not go fast enough and it began 
with a short growth of alder.’ From} Piling up in a wall until it seemed to 
under the glacier came two streams of 
water, one on each side of the valley, 
carrying large volumes of water and 
swift. : Nets 
(re found it necessary to cross before ver inte’ 
| puilding our boat, as the stream ran full ey bly fie den inthe a 
under a part of the fami aS paket Captain Cook, the navigator, who was 
is r ‘hi , sa 
r , 
inlet are very high 


six feet, but the quantity of heavy] 
bowlders made it difficult to work, Pro- | 
visions were plenty in camp, and moo; 
and mountain sheep were selling 
camp at 5 cents per pound. From he 
we went to Six-Mile creek and did sor 
prospecting. Those who had been there} 
for several weeks had found good pros- | 
pects and were busy whipsawing lum-. 
ber for sluices. Two of us decided to} 
Stay, while the other two had become 
discouraged, and insisted on returning 
to the schooner, and going back to; 
Juneau. We had purchased everything 
in company, and as our private prop- 
erty was also on the schooner, we had | 
to leave and go back with them, in- 
| tending, however, to come back, 
On reaching the schooner and hold- 
ing a council of war, the majority de- 
cided to go back as far as Nuchuck, sell 
the schooner and provisions and return a 
to Juneau on the steamer Dora. Ag} 
there was no other way, the minority | 
submitted, and we loaded up and in| 
three days reached Nuchuck. Here we 
sold the schooner and supplies and took } 
passage on the Dora to Sitka, stopping 
at Yakutat on the way. The five men ‘i 
who thad been awaiting since we left to | 
reach Cook’s inlet were still there and | 
had given it up, and they took passage 
on the Dora. We spent two weeks 
prospecting at Sitka and reached Ju- 
neau just three months from the day | 
| we left. Soon after our arrival a schoon- 
er arrived from Cook’s inlet bringing 
reliable news of the opening of claims . 4 
on Six-mile creek, which were paying | 


$18 per day to the man. Mining 
only be carried on about three mont 
n :: ‘ ny a »y 
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‘The North American Commercial 
Company Has Failed to Settle 
for the Seals, 


) 


Special Dispatch to the Chronicle. 
NEW YORK, February 
| Judge Wallace in the United States Cir- 
“cuit Court to-day United States Dis- 
trict Attorney McFarlane of the Gov- 
fernment and James C. Carter for the 
“North American Commercial Company, 
eoncluded their arguments in the suit 
brought by the Government to recover 
$132,187 50 from the company. The facts 
‘developed during the trial are as fol- 
lows: When Alaska was purchased by 
‘the United States in 1867 the islands of 
‘St. Paul and St. George were included. 
In 1870 a lease for twenty years was 
‘made to the Alaska Commercial Com- 
‘pany, which took 100,000 seals annually 
from the island during the whole term 
‘of their lease. 


new lease was made to the North 
American Commercial Company for a 
\} term of twenty years. 

| During the last three years of the 
|} Alaska Company’s lease that company 
"| obtained its annual catch of 100,000 seals 
with great difficulty by lowering the 
grade of seals killed from the standard 
‘| previously adhered to. 

) During the first year of the lease of 
|} the North American Commercial Com- 


| merchantable skins could be taken, 
‘The skins were sold on the London mar- 

et for an average price of a little more 
than $27 apiece. By the terms of its 
} lease the North American Commercial 
' Company agrees to pay an annual rent- 
lal of $60,000, a per capita royalty for 
leach and every fur seal taken and 
‘shipped from the island of $7 621%, and 
(a revenue tax of $2 for each and every 
fur taken and shipped from the 


islands. 


For the year 1893, under the pro- | 


Visions of the contract, there was due 
‘to the United States for rental, roy- 
alties and tax on the 7500 seals taken 
the sum of $132,187 50, with interest 
from April 1, 1894. There is another 
'action pending for the rents and royal- 
| ties due in April, 1895, amounting in all 
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|| brought by the Government, and coun- 
‘\ter-suits entered by the 
||} Company, reach amounts running into 


4,—Before 


The first lease expired || 
fin the spring of 1890, and on May lista 


fpany 21,000 seals only yielding good | 


ril 1, 1895, als, royaltie 

an accruing April 1, 1896, have not 
yet been paid, and will amount to $215,-" 
000. While the suit just finished is for | 
less than $140,000, still another suit 


Commercial 


'the millions. International. questions 
are also involved, and therefore Judge 


| beach, where 
| falls at varying: 


Wallace’s decision will be doubly im- |: 


portant. ‘ 
— 
renee] 


THE SEAL FISHERIES. 


a 


Information Sent to Congress by 
Secretary Carlisle. 


WASHINGTON, February 4.—Secre- 
tary Carlisle sent to the House to-day a | 
lot of information in regard to the lease | 
of the seal islands and the policing of 
Behring sea in compliance with the reso- 
lution passed by the House a week or 
so ago. The communication is devoted 
principally to a statement of the 
amounts received by the Government 
from the lessees for privileges, the num- | 
ber of seals taken since 1870 and the cost 
of patrolling the sea since 1890. 

Moneys from the lessees for 


that year the total number of seals 
taken was 16,031; the amounts paid and 


of patrolling by the Navy, $452,728 18, 
and by the revenue cutter service, $56,- 
439 63. The Navy did no patrolling in 
1895, but the revenue cutter service did 
at a cost of $148,677 74. Against this ex- 
pense the Treasury Department fig- 
ures the amounts due and unpaid from 
the lessees at $24,375. The total cost of 
patrolling the seas from 1830 to 1895 in- 
clusive is given as $1,400,721 96. In addi- 
tion to these amounits are $55,219 97 for 
the support of the native inhabitants of 


1895 inclusive, and $74,645 61 for sal- 
aries and traveling expenses of agents 
to the seal fisheries of Alaska. The total 
numiber of seals taken since 1870 is 20,- 
557,894. 
lessees since 1870 is $6,351,961 38. The 
total expended for policing, support of 
natives and salaries and expenses of 
agents was $1,693,104 97. 

BERNE (Switzerland), February 4.— 
The Federal Council has authorized the 
(President of the Swiss Republic to ac- 
cept the proposal tendered by the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and the 


trator for the Canadian sealers’ claims 
ithe President of Switzerland shall des- 


ignate an arbitrator. 
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The Northernmost Station in Uncle Sam's Service—’ 


Scene of Gold and Coal Mining and Rich Fisheries. 


POSTOFFICE was_ estab- 
lished October 25, 1895, in lati- 
tude 59 deg. 36 min. 8 sec. north, 
longitude 151 deg. min. 37 

sec. west, the northernmost point in all | 

‘of Uncle Sam’s dominions to which a | 


‘regular mail service has been extended. 


“Appropriately, this postoffice, being | 
}located in that section of the country 
‘once known as ‘‘Seward’s folly,” has | 

een christened Seward, as if in ironical | 
derision of those who once were in-j 
clined to doubt the sanity of the man 
‘who had made the greatest bargain | 


— 


t at ever a shrewd Yankee mind con- | 


9 
23 


‘The bonds and all documents neces- 


ry to constitute Freeman H. Curtiss 
ostmaster at this lonely northern sta- 
forward on that date, but it 

last Monday that the 


news reached San Francisco that the| 
efforts of those concerned in the estab- | 
lishment of a postoffice at this place had | 
been successful. | 

Seward is located on the north shore | 
of Kachekmak bay, an opening to the 
east out of Cook’s inlet, from whose 
southern shore mighty’ glaciers grind 
slowly down the mountain side, drop 
gigantic arid fantastic masses of ice 
into the sea to float away as icebergs 
and imperil navigation. All about is 
cold and desolate and severe. The gray 
rocks upon the south shore of Kachek- 
mak rise precipitous from the shore, 
and the spray from the restless waves 
freezes as it falls into a shower of snow 
and glinting ice. The mountain range 
that borders the water is clad from 
summit to base with everlasting snow. 

On the north shore of Kachekmak a 
strange contrast to this inhospitable 
prospect appears, There waving grasses, 
fragrant flowers; trailing vines and de- 
‘oclaim that in the midst. 


| 


the seal islands of Alaska from 1890 to | 


The total received from the | 


|) wealth, has 
| ureless, upon which to draw. t 


to twenty-six feet; ar 
man, ever seeking for sources 


r sources of natura 
found a storehouse, meas- 


Rising sheer 500 feet from an inter- 
vening plain, a dun-colored precipice 
seamed and lined with black veins bids 
man come and partake of the riches 


| that nature has stored for him. Cval 


the year | = 


unpaid from the lessees, $214,298 37; cost | 


| 


| 


United States that in the event of no) 
agreement as to. the choice of an arbi- | 


| 


veins seven to eight feet in thickness 
traverse the face of this mighty cliff 
for miles and miles in horizontal lines 
and the erosive forces of nature have 
worn away from the face of the cliff and 
thrown down upon the plain below 
great masses of coal to lie slacking in 
the midnight sun. Overlying and un- 
derlying these immense deposits of coal 
are exhaustless banks of clay, of the 
very finest quality, adapted to the man- 
ufacture of terra cotta, and it is pro- 
posed to establish here. a factory for 
the making of pottery of all kinds. 
Beating upon the shore, here, come 
the rushing waters of the Japan cur- 
rent with its warm and _ life-giving 
breeze to convert the rigorous climate 
of the northland into a _ temperate 
clime. Wild gooseberries, blackberries, 


| 
| 
| 


: ‘ | strawberries and many of the flowers | 
1895 are not due until April Ist, so the || anq trees that are indigenous to Cali- 


figures for 1894 are taken as a basis. In || foynia abound, and it is here that gen-. 


erous Uncle Sam has established his 


Postoffice. 
Cook’s inlet promises to be the scene 


of wild excitement during the next year. | 
Rich placer mines, with fabulous de- | 


posits of gold, have been discovered at 
Turnagain arm and on Resserectio 


ereek, where thirty-five men last year | 


panned out $1000 each in gold. News of 
vich finds spreads rapidly among the 
prospectors and thousands are prepar- 
ing to journey to the new El] Dorado as 


soon as the weather permits. At Juneau | 


and Sitka, the Yukon river excitement 


is almost forgotten, and the fever has} 
spread even to San Francisco, where | 
a number of parties are fitting out for | 


an expedition to the new gold fields. 


There are three salmon canneries es- | 


tablished on Cook’s inlet, and a fleet of 
fishing vessels is engaged in taking 
salmon and halibut there. 


not only the soil and rocks yield.up 
their riches, but the waters as well. 


and there has grown up a large colony 
along the shores of the inlet. There 
are fourteen stores, three salmon can- 


The halibut | 
of Cook’s inlet is of immense size. Thus, | 


= 


neries, two coal mines, a smart fishing’ 


fleet and thirty-five prospectors in the 
region, 


comprising in all nearly 3800. 


men, and it was in order that these men | 


might hear from the world oftener than 
once a year that the Postoffice at Coal 


bay, a central point on Cook’s inlet, was | 


established, with the name of Seward. 
The petition for the establishment of 
this office was prepared in San Fran- 
cisco, and was perhaps one of the 
strongest that ever went forward 
behalf of so secluded and remote a sta- 
tion. It bore the personal indorsement 
of Senator George C. Perkins, 
strongly urged the establishment, and 
was signed by all: the: heaviest whole- 
sale and retail merchants of this city, 
as well as by the authorities of the fol- 
lowing named companies having in- 
terests in that locality: Alaska Pack- 
ers’ Association, Arctic Fishing Com- 
pany, Alaska Improvement Company, 
North Pacific Mining and Transporta- 
tion Company, North American Com- 


mercial Company, North Pacific Trad-- 


ing and Packing Company, Golden Gate 
Mining, Trading and Development 
Company, The McCollam Fishing and 


Trading Company and Pacific. Steam | 


Whaling Company. 

Freeman H. Curtiss, the Postmaster, 
is the superintendent of the North Pa- 
cific Mining and Transportation Come- 
pany, at Coal bay. ' 


The mail route established by the. | 


same general order of the department 
is from Kodiak, on the island of the 
same name, hitherto the northernmost 
regular Postoffice in the United States.: 
Tlirteen trips a year will be made be- 
tween Kodiak and Seward, and the 
mail brought thither will include that 
for many outlying stations. 

The Postoffice at Seward is located 


pany. A town site has been located at 


in) 


in the store and boarding-house of the, 
N. P. Mining and Transportation Com- — 


who | 


— 


this point, and during the next hey 


owing to the mining-excit 
expected that a pop lo 
arise, with its us ce 


high pri 
bar yeti 


| come in to develop them,” 


’ : j 
‘tained ata point 3 
jersey po the tin ‘ 
a Postoffice known to t 
“Mitchell, a 
| Mitchell was located in the vicinity o 
_the Yukon gold fields and was estab-. 
lished for the convenience of the miners, 
|The Postmaster at this point was re- 
quired by the Government, at his own 
expense, to carry the mail from San 
Francisco thence, a distance of 2700 
miles. Mitchell was then entitled to 
|the honor of being the northernmost 
Postoffice, but it was discontinued, in- 


asmuch as mail seldom found its way | 


|thither. No mail route was ever estab- 
lished to Mitchell, and it was only by a 
'toilsome and dangerous trip by round- 
about trails, through canyons, down 
lakes and rivers, over rapids and 
through shoals, that mail was carried 
thither. 

Freeman H. Curtiss, the newly ap- 
pointed Postmaster, whose home is in 
| Oakland, returned from Seward Decem- 
ber 1st in the bark Theobald, coal laden, 
bringing 1000 tons of the Alaska coal. 
He intends returning to Seward in the 
first week of March. He expects that 
Seward will become the coaling station 
|for the North Pacific squadron and for 
|the fleet of merchant marine. All the 
| Alaskan canneries and the steam 
whalers, he thinks, will get their coalat 
this point, and that there will grow up 
a prosperous business, 
| It is his opinion that at least 1000 per- 

| Sons will get their mail at Seward, and 

that before another year passes fully 
double that number will be patrons of 
the office. 

The immediate coal fields of the Ke- 
nai peninsula, to the north of Kachek- 
mak bay, comprises 1500 square miles. 
The cost of mining is reduced toa 


side it can be transported and sold in 
San Francisco in competition with the 
| coal of nearer fields, requiring rail 
transportation. 

The glaciers,on the opposite shore to 
Seward are seven in number, only three 
of which have been named, and none 
of them have been explored to their 
full extent. 

“It is my belief,” said’ Mr. Curtiss, 
“that these are simply arms from one 
gigantic icefield upon the plateau above. 
Grewnigk, the glacier that reaches the 
water directly opposite Seward, is one 
and a half miles in width and for ten 
miles back from the shore its extent 
is still apparently limitless. I have 
been on Grewingk glacier. “{t is tra- 
versed by yawning crevasses and the 

Surface is marked by great-cliffs and 
-mounds. Explorations are, therefore, 

dangerous and uninviting. The memory 

of the one trip I made is such that I 

will never be tempted to go there again., 
| “Whe peculiarity -of Coal harbor is 
| that it is open the year round and af- 
| fords fine anchorage at all seasons, 
| The Government is preparing to estab- 

lish a lighthouse at the entrance to 

Cook’s inlet. The station is visited by 
all Government vessels. Among the 
| inhabitants of the Cook’s inlet country 
_the oldest settlers are Russians. Some 
have been there twenty years in the 
| employ of trading stations, a few itin- 
| erant hunters and latterly a number of 
| Drospectors, The Russians made the 
|first discovery of gold and mined the 
| fields there over thirty years ago and 
it is only recently that Americans haye 
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REINDEER IN ALASKA 


| The Indians Said to Be Killing and 
Selling Them for Food. 


WASHINGTON, February 9.—In an 
interview in a Washington paper, in 
which no name is given, the statement 
is made that the Indians near St, Mich- 
aels are killing reindeer, which were 
imported for their use by the Govern- 
ment, and are selling the meat to white 
traders in Norton sound. John N, Wil- 
‘son bought in February of last year, it 


e cent per pound. The natives 
bapoueht many loads of hams on dog 


‘sleds, and would have supplied several |: 


| is if they could have found a market. 
ig is claimed that the importation of 
pindeer was never PAREN RS Si 
d- this “the. 


San Francisco. special.” | 


minimum and being right at the water. | 


is stated, two tons of reindeer hams at} 


flowed. “All statements: of Goth 
it commissi is in Alaska have 
béen, in favor of thtimportation of rein- 
deer, and the oak r will réceive the at- 
tention of the ; 


lepartment. 
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PLACERS AT COOK’S INLET. 


| 
| 


REPORTED 


TO BE VERY RICH AND 
ACCESSIBLE. 


The Presence of Game and Vegeta- 
tion Makes the New Fields 
Exceedingly Desirable, 


Special Dispatch to the Chronicle. 

TACOMA, February 14.—Hard times 
land the desire for gold are driving an 
jarmy of men from the Northwest to 
Alaska this spring. The rush has al- 
ready commenced. Conservative min- 
ers estimate that 3000 men will go into 
the Yukon country alone. The steamer 

‘Willapa, sailing to-night, carries 607 
miners and a cargo made up principally 
of their baggage, goods, sledges, pack 
horses and cows. John Kerry takes up 
‘seven horses to establish a pack-train 
service across Chilcat pass. 
| The greatest excitement regarding 
Alaska, however, is over the gold finds 
jat Cook’s inlet, 1000 miles beyond Sitka. 
|Of 225 miners who worked there last 
[summer 125 remained all winter to be 
on' the ground early thisspring. A great 
majority of those who came out will re- 
|turn. So great is the excitement over 
|the Cook’s inlet mines that at least 
|nine schooners will leave the Sound 
for there early this spring. All will take 
|parties of miners, All miners are out- 
| fitting here. Some of the schooners will 
|bring back cargoes of codfish in the 
fall. E. L. Jones, a returned miner, says 
the lowest amount of gold washed out 
| by any of the men last summer was $8 
|per day and the highest $20. Wages 
were $5 per day. ‘The best record made 
was that of four men with two rockers, 
| who took out $1320 in five days. 
| “There is room there for 3000 men to 
|take up good claims, and probably a 
| thousand will go in this spring. The only 
|way of getting there last year was to 
(go to Sitka, take the mail boat there 
for Kodiak, and there wait fora small 
twelve-ton sailing vessel going to Cook's 
inlet. The fare was $100-without freight 
land the distance traversed from Ta- 
coma was 1900 miles. Sailing vessels 
will begin leaving the Sound direct for 
Cook’s inlet this season, starting about 
the middle of March or the 1st of Aipril. 
\They will take passengers for $50, in- 
lcluding 800 pounds of provisions, enough 
to outfit them for six months, and will 
set them down at the inlet in forty-five 
to sixty days. By takimg the ocean 
route and mot skirting the coast 500 
miles will be saved.” 

The mining at Cook’s inlet has so far 
been placer work entirely, Rich quartz 
has been found also, and by another 
season it is believed stamp mills will 
\be put in. 

Jones says that bear, moose andother 
game abound there. Wild cranberries 
are plentiful, grass covers the earth and 
there is considerable small timber. 
These features make the Cook’s inlet 


MURDERS DUE. 


a | 
St. 


; he writes, ‘but Iam 
as only yesterday I 


. region much oats desirable to work in |, 
, than the Yuko: country. — 
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{Killing of Two Indians it 


4, Alaska, ;> 409m 
Fite? 157g 
A MEDICINE MAN STABBED. 


C2 
HIS SLAYER SHOT BY HIS VICTIM'S 
FRIENDS. og 


‘ 
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Ne Had Failed to Cure a Sick Chief 
—Other News of the Be 

North. tae 


in 
me: 


Special Dispatches to the Chronicle. 


PORT TOWNSEND (Wash.,), Febru- 
| ary 17.—Superstition and alleged witch- 
| craft are responsible for a double mura 

der at the Hoonah Indian mission, 
eighty miles from Sitka, Alaska. Meag er 
particulars of the tragedy were res 
ceived here to-day. Though the tribe) 
is generally believed to have been con-, 
verted to Christianity, recent murders) 
show that superstition still rules them., 
One.of the chiefs had been ailing wit a 
an incurable disease for a long time, 
| When the Indian doctor was unable to 
leffect a cure the sick man’s friends 
| threatened him with bodily injury if | 
the patient died. As a last excuse the 
doctor charged one of the tribe. who. 


was not very popular with being allied | 
‘With the devil and exercising an evil in-] 
' fluence over the sick chief, al 

The accused, who had been partly edu- 
cated by the missionaries, upon bei 
appraised of the accusation and ft! 
,Judgment decreed by the other chiefs | 
that he should suffer penance for his | 
acts, promptly retaliated by stabbing | 
ithe doctor to death. The sequel to the} 
charge confirmed the suspicion in the 
minds of the sick man’s friends and 
|they, together with the doctor’s close 
associates, shot and killed the mur- 
derer. 4 

For a time serious trouble among the. 
Indians at the mission was apprehend-_ 
ed, but the impending trouble for the 
time being was averted. - At last, ac- 
counts the feeling was still intense and 
rr outbreak was likely to occur at any | 

ime. . 


nessed*by any whites, consequently no} 
arrests have been.made. The lates in 
news is to the effect that the dead man’s} 


relatives and friends propose demand- || 


| ing an indemnity for his death, which, 
if persisted in, will surely 
further bloodshed 


St) obtinda Se 
HARDSHIPS IN ALASKA, 
Experiences of a Yukon River 
Carrier, ? ; 

SEATTLE (Wash.), February. 17, ul) 
Fred Gasch Jr. of this city, whois as- 
sistant manager of the 
portation Company, having the contract 
for carrying the British mails into the 
territory drained by that river, has 
had an experience he will not forget, | 
Under date of Dyea, January 26th, he | 


| writes to his parents-in this city. He 


had intended going into the Yukon him- 


| self, but has abandoned that intention. 


“My feet were frozen pretty badly,” | 


precipitate | 


Mail |. 


} 
t 
] 


to) to ru ort. 
Mr. Healy and one of the Indians 


t the wind was blowing from the 


ind it was impossible to face the wind 
md returntocamp. Two miles further 
the mountain, at the stone house, 
re was food enough to last us all 
inter, but no human being could face 
storm and bring it to our camp. 

On one of my short trips around the 


nleftlast spring. Bill Stewart, my- 


ter, and it seemed very good.” 


and reached there much 
Supplies were sent back to 


—————__>—_—_———. 


he Steamship Company to Put on 
q Another Boat. 
BATTLE (Wash.), February 17.— 


it that the Pacific Coast Steamship 


er steamer, the Mexico, on the route, | 
| addition to the Topeka and Al-Ki, | 
rhich are now crowded every trip with 
freight and passengers for the north. 
'The steamer Topeka will leave to-mor- 
yw morning for Alaska with a full list) 
“passengers and a full cargo. When, 
he leaves Departure bay she willhave. 
tons of fretght. 
*he dock had several piles of Alaska | 
ight to-day, all the provisions being | 
one up in the oil bags that have been 
ound so useful in preserving them 
‘from dampness and convenient in pack- | 
across the country. Six sleds will 
} up of the light portable pattern to be 
mused for carrying goods across the | 
etches of snow. The sleds are either 
wn byidogs or hand. Several sleep- 
bags that have been made by local 
Imakers will go up on the Topeka 
nd will be used experimentally. They 
re made in the shape of an ordinary 


COoOK’S INLET. 


orts to Arrange for a New Postal 
Service. 


WASHINGTON, February 18.—Evi- 
mee continues to réach Washington 
hat there is to be a great exodus of 
liners from California to the Cook’s 
linlet gold diggings in the spring. It 
'comes incidentally in connction with 
aquiries and requests concerning legis- 
Yation for Alaska. All who are inter- 
ested in the territory hear of large num- 
bers of miners who will go there, and the 
necessity for a post route toa point near 
the head of the inlet is apparent. Sena- 
' |tor Perkins has alteady taken such 
_ |steps as have thus far been possible to 
d ‘secure the establishment of this route, 
-jand all that apparently now re- 
‘mains is to secure a reasonable offer 
§ ‘from some transportation company tor’ 
; carry the mails. \ 
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ALASKAN REINDEER. 


A story comes from 
the effect that th 
| Michaels, in A] 
_ | the reindeer re 
},. | Gover 
. | ing the meat at ridiculously low ) 
t the whites in the Norton Pes ges 
Bion. Itis stated that John N. Wilson 
trader, in February, 1895, bought twa { 
ons of reindeer hams from the Indians | 
ich were brought to his place on | 
% og sleds, and that ifa market had pre- 
sented itself much more could have been 


rovided. 


As these statements are accom 
pba saat L panied 
references to the fact that the Gov- 


Washington to 
e Indians near St. 


rted back, but when they reached the 


th and it was 30 degrees below zero, | 


amp I found half of a sack of chopped | 
sed hanging up in a tree, where it had | 


and five dogs lived on chopped feed | 
sh and bread made of flour and | 


few days later Gasch struck out for | 
ex- | 


aska travel is growing to such an ex- | 


ompany has determined to put an- 


| telegraphed from Washington will only 


lsoweu lil 


aska, are slaughtering | 
cently imported by the) 
nment for their benefit and sell-| 


s for the purpose of | 
adding to the herds, it is interesting to | 
inquire who are the adverse critics of 
the movement to fill Alaska with an 
animal so well suited to the climate of 
'the country. They cannot be the whites 
on Norton sound, for -they would not | 
| oppose a movement which resulted in. | 
|‘ giving them cheap meat, and it is not 
probable that the Indians who . are | 
| profiting by hunting and selling rein- 
deer meat are advocates of economy in 
national expenditure. 

Who, then, are the economists? The 
author of the statement is an anony- 
mous contributor to a paper published 
at the national capital. In all proba- 
bility he is one of the people main- 
tained at Washington to look after the 
affairs of the big companies doing busi- 
ness in Alaska and whose interests will 
be best subserved by making the Ter- 
ritory as unattractive as possible. They } 
are responsible for the obstacles placed 
in. the way of providing a suitable gov- 
ernment for Alaska, and they are doing 
all in their power to conceal the re- 
sources of the Territory, which they are 

. always careful to portray as an unin- 
viting region of little or no use except 
; to grow fur-bearing animals. 

The people of the Pacific Coast know 
better than this. They are aware that 
wAlaska has a variety of resources and 
not a few attractions, and they. believe 
that one day it will support as large, 
energetic and thrifty a population as 
is found in Sweden and Norway, whose 
advantages are small by comparison. 
The people aware of these tacts noted 
with pleasure the movement to propa- 
gate the reindeer in Alaska, and were 
satisfied when they heard that they 
were multiplying so rapidly that they 
had already become a source of food 
supply that could be depended upon by 
Indians and whites. The‘ statement 


| 


t 


! 


i 
| 


| 
| 
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| confirm their opinion as to the wisdom 
of the movement and the judiciousness 
of extending it by further appropri- 
ations if necessary. And such appropri- 
ations will only be opposed by the com- 
'| mercial companies and the steamship 
\lines whose managers fancy that their 
‘{ncome will be diminished if Alaska 
,needs to draw less freely on other sec- 
tions of the Union for salt beef, pork 
and other meats. 


ONLY YEARLY IN THE WORLD. 


A Unique Newspaper Published in Vat 
Away Artie Alaska, 


Dates do not count for much in that 


northern end of the world that forms the 


extreme of Uncle Sam’s arctic posses- 


customed to have the news of every twen- 
ty-four hours served with breakfast of hot 
rolls and coffee. But although lightning 
printing. presses, typesetting machines, 
and swift pencilled illustrators are un- 
known there, Alaska still enjoys the dis- 
tinction of supporting’ the most unique 
newspaper in the world, in fact, the only 
yearly published in the vast expanse of 
terra firma that the sun shines upon, 
When it comes to the matter of penny 
newspapers, the Eskimo Bulletin, for that 
is the appellation of the pioneer sheet, 
is an example of due appreciation for the 
worth of ready information. It costs #1 
a year, which is, of course, $1 per issue of 
one quarto sheet of two three-column 
pages. The editor and publisher, W. T. 
Lopp, of the mission school, Cape Prince 
Wales, Alaska, modestly announces 
that the publication has been suspended 
for two : 
ib dated 


| date 
“brough 
'in Arctic Alaska, 


i 
| 


sions. The benighted Eskimos are not ac- | 


A de 
‘tion announces th 


30, Ne-tax-ite, one of the herders, 
Ku-gik, the kitchen girl, were married hn 
the Rev. T. L. Brevig, of Vort Clarence. 
The groom presented thea minister two | 
white fox skins as a marriage fee.’’ This 
starts the column, ‘n whiecn follows the |- 
likeness of a’ bare-headed Mskimo, seated 
upon a polar bear skin. He holds aloft a | 
cup of piping hot tea. This social scene is 
labeled ‘‘Becoming civilized.’* Among the | 
fashion notes appear these paragraphs: 
“Only: ladies in mourning wear bangs.” 
“Belts, made of the skin of wolverine] 
feet, claws on, with suspender buckles, | 


'sleighbells, and door keys dangling, are ¢ 


all the rage.’’ 

“On May 10, Se-ga-yook, having killed 
his first bird with bow and arrow, gave 
a kisok (flour paste, sweetened with mo- 


| lasses) party to his companions.” 


The Bulletin has an’ editerial” column, | 


' in which a plea is made for more reindeer }| 


and better mail facilities. Numerous casu- 
alties in Wskimo world, where natives 
have been carried off to sea on ice floes 


| and received wounds while hunting wal- 
| rus, are noted, as well as.the interchange. 


of pleasantries and establishment of the 
entente cordiale between triges, hitherto 
hostile. aly wate sy egtetdh Aik cee Aue 
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Important Problem Solved by the | 
Introduction of Reindeer in Alaska. | 


A GREsT FIELD FOR BEDUCA- 
TIONAL WORK. 


eed 


Extension of Civilization.—Recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner 
of Edueation That $45,000 be 
Appropriated to Purchase Rein- 


deer. 
i gress the recommendation of 
the Commissioner of Education 

that the sum of $45,000 should be appro- 
priated the present year for the pur- 
chase of reindeer, the same to be fur- 
nished by the lowest bidder and deliv- 
ered at suitable points on the Alaskan 
coast. Fifteen hundred to two thousand 
reindeer would, it is thought, be se- 
cured by this sum. Added to the nine 
hundred or more deer already in the 
herd kept at Port.Clarence, near Behr- 
ing Strait, there will be a stock of 
twenty-five hundred or more. The natu- 


hss Ae bees senses lore faa Sane 
tal inerease of a herd of reindeer, | 
judging from the experience of the last 
four years in Alaska, amounis to up- 
wards of fifty per cent. increase of the 
entire herd. With three thousand rein- | 
deer the annual increase would be at} 
least fifteen hundred, and the Bureau | 
of Education could distribute in the} 


i ear a sufficient number to each | 
sae white settle- | 


ITB Secretary of the Interior has 
approved and forwarded to Con- | 


missionary station and 
1 ment to provide herds of from one to 
two hundred each. These under the 
eare of Lapland aerdsmen and with 
additions from the central herd on fol- 
lowing years wouid soon grow to be |} 
large herds. Through the efforts of iad 
missionary schools and the Governmen 
schools the natives would learn to breed 
‘and train the reindeer and the native | 
population would rete 

the sayage state 1un 
fish to th 


| Jjower course of the Yukon’ ana ikxuse 
kokwin rivers, and in the great: rango 
2 of. country north and south border- 
x ing on the Innuit of the coast, are the 
Western Tinneh, the Ingalik of the Rus- 
sians, numbering in three bands about 
4 ; 1800. The Thlinget, composed of 10 
clans, occupy the islands of the Alex- 
ander Archipelago, and coasts adjacent. } 
They number 5834. They are self-reliant 
‘ and industrious. é 
' In 1892-93 there were 15 teachers em- 
ployed in public schools in Alaska, and 
there were 15 contract schools aided by 


noe 


the Government and Churches. The 
Salaries of the public school teachers 


range from $540 to $1200. A great field 
for missionary and educational work 
and the extension of civilization is pre- 
+ sented in Alaska. 
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ee TO THE GOLD FIELDS. | 


Hundreds of Miners Bound for the In | 
terior of Alaska. 

San Francisco, March 6.—The steamer 
City of Puebla, which sailed yesterday, 
had on board a large party of miners under 
command of Capt. John H. Jonnson, bound 
for the gold mines, 700 miles in the in- 
terior of Alaska. Their destination is 
forty miles from Birch Creek, near Dyer 
settlement, which they expect to reach in 
May. The party is fully equipped. 

J I 2 quipp 


Fort Townsend ash., March 6.—The }, 
steamship Topeka sailed at boon yesterday 
with the largest passenger list ever carried 
north, made up of 860 miners, for the gcld 
fields of the famous Cook’s Inlet and 
Yukon country.- Nearly as many more 
have engaged passage for a future trip. 

The steamship Alki arrived yesterday and 
already her entire accommodation bas been 
spoken for. The rush to the North is un- 

{ precedented. 
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Mr. Miner W. Bruce has published through the Lowman & Hanford 
Company, Seattle, Washington, a book on A/aska. The author’s six 
years’ experience in our Arctic province has enabled him to present 
a singularly graphic and instructive account of his observations. Few 

+ of us who speak of Behring Straits stop to think that it was only in 
1728 that the Imperial Government at St. Petersburg sent Vitus 
Behring on his voyage of discovery. By 1775 Spanish explorers had 
reached Sitka, but in the meantime Russians had arrived at Unalaska. 
Captain Cook, one of the most daring navigators, justly. shares with 
Behring and Vancouver the honor of navigating the northern waters. 

, Our direct interest in this country, however, dates from 1867, when, for 
the sum of $7,200,000, we purchased Alaska from Russia. The name 
Alaska comes from “ Al-ak-shak,” which means “Great Country.” It 

is such, for it comprises an area equal to about one-quarter of all the 
rest of the United States. The real beginning of Alaskan progress 
did not occur until the Alaska Commercial Company’s lease of the 
fur-seal islands expired. The North American Commercial Company 
took hold of affairs, and the whole southern coast was invaded by the 

| new combination. While the book was probably written to give to 
prospectors and others a correct idea of the material resources of the 
territory, its author does not neglect other things. For instance, Pro- 

| hibitionists might be pleased with the conduct of affairs in Alaska. 
| Up there they prohibit the cutting of timber and the exporting of it 

, out of the territory; they prohibit the killing of fur seals except 

under certain restrictions; above all, they prohibit the importation, 
manufacture, or sale of whisky. As to this latter, however, the fact is 
that liquor can be had in almost any place. Notwithstanding the 
absolute prohibition, the Government collects an internal revenue tax 
from all persons haying it for sale! The nature of the country, with 
its astonishing coast-line and many intricate channels, offers many an 
opportunity for the successful smuggling of liquor. As an example of 
the extent of the traffic, we may instance the fact that in the little town 
of Juneau, with a population of 2,000, there are twenty saloons. One 
of the most interesting chapters in Mr. Bruce’s book is that on mission- 
aries and their work. In 1793 Russia sent missionaries to Alaska to 
instruct the natives in religion, and also sent convicts from Siberia to 
teach them agriculture. The result of all this was that a few priests 
of the Greek faith tried to stem the tide of outrages from unscrupulous 
men, but with little success. When the American flag displaced that 
of Russia, the Russian schools and churches for the most part were 
) closed, and the ground became gradually occupied by our own mission- 
} aries. One of the most eminent now in Alaska is Dr. Sheldon Jack- 

My son, who has done much to eradicate the degradation and ignorance 

prevailing among the natives, 
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EAVING FIOME —Puget Sound —A “Bear ”.Hunt 

_- SITKA, THE CAPITAL OF ALASKA = Cruising 

for Sealers — Unga — UNALASKA — The Pribylof or Seal 
Islands —St. Matthew’s Island — Glory of Russia Bay — St. 
Lawrence Island— Our First Eskimos — Blubber — Indian Point, 
Siberia — Koharik — KING’S ISLAND — Working Ice — Fourth 
of July at Port Clarence —GOVERNMENT IMPORTATION 
OF REINDEER— The Reindeer Station — Fort St. Michael — 
Sledge Island——A ** Stinker”? at East Cape, Siberia. : 


HESHOLIK —The Reindeer at Home—Cape 

Serze —A Reindeer Herders’ Village — Cape Prince 
of Wales, Alaska-— Kotzebue Sound — Cape Blossom — Trading 
— Point Hope—‘‘ Jim’? — ARCTIC WHALERS —Stuck in the 
Ice — A Walrus: Hunt — Southward Bound— TWO DAYS ON 


THE SEAL ISLANDS —The Aleutian Chain — Belkofski — 
Whiskey — Juneatl— Douglas, City -THE BOUNDARY DIS- 
PUTE — Killisnoo — Wrangell — The Inside Passage — Home. 
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ngo Every business house 
welling is occupiéd, and hundred. 


iting for the time for going into the 
kon. 
t is now apparens that scores of men 
f rho have {gone north from Ualifornia 
and Puget Sound intending te go into 
the Yukon this spring will never reach 
| there on account of lack of funds. Many 
[are already strandedin Juneau and 
| Sitka and will be able to go no further. 
They are bewailing their fate and de- 
| sire to advise fricnds to keep away 
| from Alaska unless they have money 
penough to carry vhem through the 
jSummer. There are only about forty 
[a ysin the year when actual mining 
|Orerations unay be carried on fa the 
| Yukon, and those who are not lucky 
- Jenough to make a findare left in a bad 


i 


| way whensnow comes, | 
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BY REY. C. E. CLINE. 
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ported on returning from a long huat in the | 


interior that they had encountered a bull 
and cow of the mastodon species; that the 
cow fled on the male trumpeting an alarm, 
but the bull was killed by a Winchester ball 
in the brain. 

These Indians made with a piece of char- 
coal on the inner lining of cedar bark a 
sketch of this huge animal and then marked 
his length and height on the ground, making 
him nearly thirty feet long and twenty feet 
high. His skin they said was so big and 
thick that the whole party could not lift it 
off the ground. A small section they brought 
along was covered with a coarse black hair 
or more nearly wool five or six inches long. 

I have seen enough of the Alaskan Indians 
to know that they are given to exaggera- 
tion, especially in matters of their exploits 
in hunting, but Prof. John Muir who dis- 
covered the great glacier bearing his name, 
a close and most conscientious observer, 


- personally asserts his belief that the living 


mastodon exists in Alaska to-day. He says 
he has seen the bones of these animals there 
with shreds of flesh and ligaments adhering 


to them, in different parts of southwestern | 
The fact is, all over Alaska the | 


Alaska. 
remains of myriads of these monsters are 
found, some places in heaps as if they had 
huddled together before dying, or had been 
picked up by a great overflow of water and 
carried into eddies or drifts where they are 
found to-day. 

Another curiosity in animal life in that 


far off region ig a species of bear seemingly | 


across of the cinnamon and grizzly. This 
bear inhabits the mountains exclusively, 
never leaving his steep and rugged fast- 
nesses for the level regions below. He is 


Far back in the interior of Alaska close to large, very large, fierce, and rather awk- 
the head waters of the Yukon and otherward. The greatest peculiarity about him, 
streams, is a most interesting region of however, is that his legs on one side are 


country. According to those who have shorter than on the other. 
visited partially that remote region it is 40 arrangement of Providence to enable him | Rey, John Hall, D.D., Rev. B. B. Donehoo, 


This evidently is 


confidently believed there exists at the pres- to run around the mountain sides with 


dollars a pelt when nice and prime. 
When one of these bulldog bears, for 
they fight like a bulldog when disturbed, is 
taken, the Indian who captures him hangs 
the skin up in front of his house as a trophy 
of his prowess and bravery. I once went into 
the hut of some of these Indian bear hunters 
when the man who killed one sometime 
before that unrolled an immense skin with 
as much dignity as ever Napoleon possessed 
after winning a victory in battle. Of course 
I did my best at being dazzled and amazed. 
Adel, Ia. 
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THE PATROL FLEET TO SAIL SOON. 


} Washington, April 8.—The United States pa 
fleet in Behring Sea will sail from San Fran ' 


will. be comprised of the best revenue cutt 
namely: The Grant, Captain Slamm; the Wo! 
Captain Phillips; the Corwin, Captain Roath 
|| Bear, Captain Tuttle; the Rush, Captain Robe 
|| the Perry, Captain Smith. While the fleet is in 
|| North Pacific Ocean its headquarters will be 

Sitka, Alaska, and when'it reaches Behring Sea, 
headquarters will be at Dutch Harbor, Unalas 
Captain Hcoper will remain ashore during mos 
the season directing the operations of the fleet fro: 
|| shore headquarters. if 
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ent time prehistoric animals. Some of the greater ease. 
Indian goat hunters claim to have seen live 
mammoths there. That there are extensive 
food resources for such creatures is beyond 
doubt. True, the climate is cold, but it is 
well known that cold climates produce larger 
and more vigorous men and animals than 
. are bred in tropical countries. In the north 

the deer and bear of the same species are 


This bear is known ag the 
McQuiston bear, from a miner by that name 
having first discovered him. 
At one time in that far off country the ie 7 
writer, accompanied by Chas. Francia \ Por the Presbyterian Banner. 
Adams, of Quincy, Mass., saw at one sight, ST, LAWRENCE ISLAND, BEHRING 
and one count, ten bears, the smallest of SEA. 
which must have been as large as a small 
Jersey cow. If the reader doubts this state- 
much larger than in the south. The facts ment it can be verified by writing to the 
as to past life of mammoth proportions in above named gentleman of national fame. 
Alaska are self-evident and indisputable. These bears, however, seen by us, 8O Many 
The ivory tusks of these animals are a rec- of them in one band, were not the Mc- 
ognized article of commerce among the na-' Quiston, or one-sided bear described above, 
tive and white traders almost everywhere. but the common brown Alaskan bear. 
| In conversation six weeks ago in Port- The Mount St. Elias bear, so named be- 
| land, Oregon, with a Mr. Kane, trader cause he inhabits the region about Mount 
among the Hoonas in Alaska, the strongest St. Elias, is another new species. His head 
(evidence was given by him that animals of ig much broader than any other species of 
| Ineredible proportions have roamed through bear known to national history, with a coat | 
that vast region south and east of the Yukon of fur all over his body resembling the gray 
‘Tiver and northeast of Mountains Crillon fox or a brindle wolf. 
and Fairweather, and that the Alaska Com=- feiga bear to all intents and purposes, 
‘mercial Company has from time to time only he has a heavy undercoat of slatish 
_ bought large amounts of ivory of the In- colored fur through which comes a second | 
_ dians. Some evidence is also produced of coat of coarse black and white hair giving 
| | their being alive there now. Oa examina- \him a most beautiful silvery tint. These 
_ | |» tion bloodstains and fragments of flesh have janimals are exceedingly hard to capture 
_ been found adhering to some of the tusks land bring readily from one to two uxniced, 
brought in by the Indians. One party re- tii 


BY MRS. R. E. LINN. 


On the fifteenth of September, 1894, the 
revenue cutter Bear steamed away from | 
St. Lawrence Island, leaving our two 
missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. V. OC. Gambell, | 
shut off from all communication with, or 
sight of the civilized world for the next | 
eight or ten months, as they then thought; | 
but on October 2a whale ship, which they | 
vainly hoped would anchor, steamed close 
along the shore. When Mr. Gambell found 
that it would not stop, he hurried some 
natives into a boat, and, waving a coat | 
to attract attention, rowed after it. The |” 
captain, seeing this, turned about and | 
came back, taking Mr. Gambell on board. | 
They had been in the Arctic, over winter, 
and were on their way to San Francisco, 
but hearing that the Gambells were on 
the island, had sailed near, so as to give 
them a chance to send letters, or to afford 
them any help they could. The captain 
gave Mr. Gambell a wrench, which article 


ed, if in his power to do so; another evi- 


eating and uplifting of the poor crea- 
- tures among whom their lots are cast. 


- the wind cannot enter, heated by one coal 


' covered with soft deer skins; fur rugs 


' from civilization. 
| in June on the Bear, 


/added greatly to their pleasure and de- 


} it is sleek 


| mois, though perhaps a little firmer. 


} skins brown. 


Ppidiy needed, and was very kind, offer- 


ing to supply him with anything he want- 


dence of the hearty kindness of sailors, 
and that the isolation of Mr. Gambell’s 
situation appeals to even the roughest | 
natures. The captain told him that they 
had taken sixty-three whales, and that 
his share would be $25,000, a circumstance 
calculated to make a man generous and at 
peace with the world. After Mr. Gam- 
bell left the steamer and returned to their 
island home, their complete isolation be- 
gan, and they could test the strength and 
genuineness of their desire for the edu- 


The whole of October was spent in get- 
ting themselves comfortably housed and 


| outdoor wear in the winter. 


Indoors, the 
ordinary attire of civilization is sufficient. 


es, having supposed that material to be 
entirely too light in weight for that cli- 
mate, when making up her outfit before 
leaving home. She has expressed her 
wishes so emphatically in regard to this, 
that the probability is that she will have 
an over-abundance sent her next year, 
ealico not being an expensive material. 


SCHOOL LIFE. 


The school opened the first Monday of 
November, 1894. The whole village was 
excited over this event. They are like one 


She bemoans her lack of calico for dress- | 


large family. Being separated from the | 


main land by so much water, they rarely 
mingle with other Alaskans or Siberi- 
ans, and of course inter-marry constantly, 


clothed. The ship’s carpenter from the 
Bear had spent some weeks with Mr. 
Gambell, while Mrs. Gambell was off with 
the Bear, on her Arctic trip, repairing 
and putting the house in order, and mak- 
ing it inhabitable for the winter. They 
have three rooms, tight and close, so that 


stove in the sitting-room, where they have 
everything arranged for comfort. A set 
of book-shelves, not yet filled; a lounge 


wherever there is a place for them; ‘a | 


shawl that was given to Mrs. Gambell; a 
bracket shelf, adorned with a plush scarf, 
also a gift from a friend, and some other 
little trifles brighten their sitting-room | 
and make them forget their remoteness 
An organ that arrived 
from San Francisco, 
a gift from a generous, large-hearted 
friend of 


so that everybody is related to everybody 


else, and the interests of one are the in- 


terests of all. So the opening of school 
would naturally be common talk. The 
pupils, ranging in age from sixteen years 
down, are principally boys, the girls being 
too shy to go. The men were anxious to 
go, too, but it was thought best not to have 


them with the boys. Mr. Gambellhad been | 
apprised of the fact that the native lan- 


guage was very difficult to acquire, and 
this ‘he has found to be the case. He 


Bera ehoimernide table covered wih ani ee enn ne eg 


are as apt at learning as the average 
pupils in our schools. He writes, June, 
1895, that the boys have learned enough 


English to be able to make themselves | 


understood and to understand almost any- 
thing he wanted to tell them. They are 
particularly quick in arithmetic, as far as 
he had taken them; and specimens of | 
their penmanship, that he sent home, are . 


missions in Pittsburgh, has 


light; and a sewing machine from the 
same source gives unbounded satisfaction 
to Mrs. Gambell. The school-room is un- 
der the same roof and communicates with 


| the house; but a new outside door allows 


the pupils entrance to it without going | 
through the house. They have no hesi- 
tation in walking in without ceremony; 
the desirability of privacy not having 
been instilled into them in their early | 
home training. 

WINTER CLOTHING. 

Mr. Gambell seems to believe in plenty 
of warm clothes, judging by the number 
of coats, jackets, trousers, gloves, boots | 
and slippers he has laid in. One coat he | 
has is made of the skin from deer legs, 
which he traded hard tack for. This fur 
is short and thick, and sheds the rain, and 
snow doesn’t stick on it. A coat made from 
and glossy, but looks like “a 
crazy quilt.” He has slippers made of 
the same, and the natives make their boot 
legs of the same material, learning a les- 
son from the deer itself. He has also a na- 
tive parka, or shirt of tanned deer skin, 
that Mrs. Gambell got in Siberia. This is 
to wear outside of all the furs on stormy 
days, to keep the snow out of the fur. 
This tanned deer skin is as soft as cha- 
The 
native women burn a kind of yellow clay 
until it is red, and with it color the deer 
Mrs. Gambell had some of 
the soft leather dyed brown, and with 
a ripped up pair of gloves as a pattern, | 
had made herself some yery nice ones. | 
She also has her fur outfit complete; a 
coat with hood; trousers, over which she | 


wears a short por or flannel skirt; leggings a 
Part 2 
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| really 


remarkable. One exercise was. 
copying on paper, and reading, short sen- 
tences written on the blackboard. After | 
only a month’s teaching they could read 
at once sentences containing words that 
they had learned. The men visit the | 
school frequently, and are very much | 
pleased to hear the sentences read. They 
sit breathlessly attentive until a sentence 
is read, and laugh heartily when it is 
rubbed out. When a boy hesitates, and 
fails to recognize a word at once, the men 
grow excited, and say, ‘‘oo-hook, 00-hook,” 


an exclamation they use to their dogs 


: This or 


when they want them to go faster. Some |!) 


of the men try to write and make figures, 
but they do not succeed so well as the 
fifteen-year-old boys. In March Mr. Gam- 
bell writes: ‘The boys are getting along | 
well. They like number work, adding 


correctly and rapidly columns of five fig- , 
ures, some of them never making a mis- | 


take. Many of them know the multipli- 
eation table to the ‘elevens.’ I let them 
do so much of this because they like it, 
and I think they have more confidence 
in themselves and use the Hnglish they 
know. They read well in the First Read- 
er. I have used the phonetic method of 
teaching reading.” They are fond of mu- 
sic, and learn the school songs readily. 
The whole village has learned these 
songs, and they can be heard at almost 
any hour of the day or night. 


| CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PEOPLE. 


The accounts of the characteristics of 
these people, their mode of life, amuse- 
ments and treatment of their teachers are 


i yery interesting. They seem to be great- 


Ne Wane with the sacs that this 


so rere Fe 


— 


| 


ye" ws 


| 


q a ng to 
teach them, and very desirous to show 
their appreciation and gratitude for this 
sacrifice. Nothing could exceed their at- 


Gambell. 
ready, often before the teachers are up in 
that they may suffer no inconvenience. 


to Mrs. Gambell, and are as much pleas- 
ed as more civilized mothers are when 


done when a baby less than a day old was 
brought for her inspection. She hints 
that it is safe enough to admire and ca- 


one is ready for a “still hunt” and some 
discomfort, that the babies had better be 
admired at a distance in the summer 
time. A cargo of insect powder to our 
northern possessions might prove a pay- 
ing investment. 


their daily airing, some of their pupils 
are always on hand to accompany them; 
to carry anything they may have with 
them, or to render them any service they 
can. A beautiful lake of clear, pure 
water, within easy walking distance of 
their house, affords fine coasting and 
skating in the winter and is the source of 
their water supply in'summer. Mr. Gam- 
bell has made a sled five feet long on 
which the men and boys take great pleas- 
ure in drawing Mrs. Gambell to and from 


Stay. The natives make sleds about two 
feet long, of the ribs or tusks of walrus, 
with a piece of board, if they can get it, 
to sit upon. A piece of bone in each 
hand is used to push along with, and 
they glide along easily and very rapidly. 
|The greatest fun is when a strong wind 
_blows; then they coastacross thelake with 
only the wind as their propellers and “go 
as fast as the wind.” 
wide, by about three miles long, 
Mrs. Gambell finds that twice across is 
sufficient exercise for one day, as they are 
obliged to walk back around the lake. 
The men accompanying are always so- 
licitous lest she be wearied with the 


side, almost carry her back to the start- 
ing point. They have had some excit- 


ing drives with the dog teams, seven to | 


in a team—one in front as 
the others abreast. They do not 


nine dogs 
leader, 


drive tandem, as the pictures of other | 
parts of Alaska represent them as doing. | 


The directions are given to the leader, 


who understands and obeys as our horses | 


do, and the rest follow. 
MANNER OF LIVING. 


The houses in the village were formerly 

| built in excavations, walled up with wal- 
rus heads. Now they make use of wreck- 
age and driftwood that have been driven 


/upon the island, and build above ground. 


They cut timbers six feet long and set 
them upright, fastening them together for 
the walls, roofing over in a dome-shape 
with walrus hides, leaving an opening 
one foot by ten at the apex. Hach house 
is thirty to forty feet across by twenty 
high. 
luscent, something like oiled paper, af- 
fords light. Around the sides of this large 


structure are deer skin compartments, | 


| ten feet wide, five high and as long as the 
ay 


tention and devotion, particularly to Mrs. | 
When the snow drifts about | 
the house, boys and men are always 


ress the babies in the winter, but unless | 


When Mr. and Mrs. Gambell go out for |, 


The lake is a mile | 
and | 


walk against the wind, and, one on each } 


The walrus hide being trans- | 


the morning, to shovel a clear space so. 


The women bring their babies to show. 


| they are admired. Mrs. Gambell thought 
the showing business was rather over- | 


the lake, and on it as long as she cares to | 


} 
} 


_ | Supported on frames. 


asi hy 
| size of the family 
ok deer skins are sewed together and 
Plenty of heat is 
| Secured by keeping seal oil burning all the 
time. As many as seven families live in 
a winter house. In the summer they take 
the roof off the winter house and make a 
tent of it; “a good idea,” Mrs. Gambell 
| writes, “as it gives the winter house a 
chance to air; the only opening to it being 
a small door 214 by 8 feet. 


Although there seems to be no family 
government and no punishment, the echil- 
| dren are very obedient and easily con- 
| trolled by a word from parent or teacher. 
Many of the men have two Wives, the sec- 
ond one being a kind of Servant for the 
whole family, thus easily solving a much- 
vexed question, and being able to live 
without a constant dread of the fearful 
announcement: “Kin speak English now; 
go vare git higher vage.” Before mar- 
riage the people seem to be virtuous, but 
have no idea of morality afterwards, 
men trading their wives to the sailors for 
any commodity that may take their fancy. 
Whale, walrus and seal meat, codfish, 
| duck, ete., are their principal food. They 
all use tobacco, from babyhood up. When 
one wants, for any reason, to rid his mouth 
of the quid of tobacco, he doesn’t throw 
it away; it is too precious for that; but 


occupying it requires. 


| there. 
find such self-denial and thoughtfulness 


ingenious and careful in their workman- 


ae oe a Nerdy Ge “unsice s sis me si EAT 
e had no further use for them. The | 


guests immediately ceased eating, hungry | 
as they were, packed the beans back into | 
the cans, and carried them home to share | 
with their families. When he gives them | 
hard tack for shoveling snow, they carry | 
if home to divide with the starving ones 

Where, in our country, would we | 


among a crowd of hungry, starving boys? 
This destitution has greatly touched the | 
missionaries. They forbear to waste a 
scrap of food, “nothing being thrown out 
but potato parings and the scrapings of 
the mush pot.” They one day noticed the | 
boys picking up something from the yard, 
and on investigation found it to be cherry | 
seeds that they were saving to get the 
pits from to eat. 


SKILL AND POWER OF ENDURANCE. 


Mention was made in a former article 


of the needle-work of the women, and of 
their skill in tanning and manipulating 
skins so as to leave them soft and pliable 
as chamois skin. The men are also very 


ship—are, in fact, expert. gunsmiths. 
With a piece of iron and a file they can 
manufacture any article within the pos- 


| sibilities of the iron. One of the school- 
| boys made a shell extractor for his rifle 
that could scarcely be distinguished from 


; Pane. a 
he was absent_,-thirfy-six| 


ouse, 


hours exploring the island and, brtngingyy 


in a supply of eggs. In one of-his “explor. ’ 
ing expeditions he found a vein of coal, ¥ 
but had not time to learn the size of it.” 
If it proves to be of good quality, and of 7 
sufficient thickness to work, it may come 
to be of great value to the island. 


CLIMATE, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL LIFE | 

The winter has been disappointingly 
mild, February being the only month with | 
a nearly .constant below zero 
Once the mercury fell to 32 degrees below, 


but did not remain there long, and that is i 


register. 


not an usual occurrence in our northwest-|7 


ern States. They have more frequent 


snows, but not deeper than we have, 18 H 


inches being the deepest they had. With 


their complete suits of fur scarcely a day ry 


( 
: 


passed that was too severe for them to |” 


take their usual outdoor exercise. 
summer was pleasant, but not warm, 


59 


The . | 


. 


degrees being the highest that the mer-|/ 


cury has gone, though it seems warm in” 


mer. The boys will not eat crows’ eggs,! 
though fond of all kinds of bird eggs, for] 
fear of the rain that will be sure to follow. | 

There are no trees on the island, the 


high, found in only one place as far as 


the sun. They have no hard rain storms, — 
their rains being only drizzles, less than if 


an inch having fallen during the sum- | 


‘. 


largest growth being bushes three feet) 


tt ae ieee z A |/a new one. Another made a good spring 
| sticks it behind his ear for future use! * lock for his box, and from a spike made a 
key for it. They use their own files, but 
their teacher allows them to use his vise. 
They have great faith in “white man’s” 
knowledge and power. They say if 


known. There are a great many dwarf i 
willows that creep among the grass and | 
Moss, much as our Strawberry vines do. Bh 
Flowers are everywhere, some small, oth- ti 
ers large and showy. Mr. Gambell has |” 
Seen but three singing birds—the snow be 


| A suggestion that may be of value to 
slaves to the chewing gum habit. 

Last winter was a very trying one for 

the native population. Food was scarcer 


than it had been any time since the fam- 
ine of ten years ago, when three villages 
| Starved to death. As they depend al- 
most entirely upon the sea for their food, 
the condition of the ice is a very impor- 
tant matter to them. When the wind is 
toward the shore, the men go out to con- 
siferable distances, seeking walrus, seals 
and whale. Last winter while a large 
humber were out a strong north wind 
suddenly set in, driving the ice from the 
shore and exposing them to great danger. 
| All but four reached land in a short time, 
but these four were out until the next 
morning and almost perished. A snow 
storm set in, hiding the village from 
them; so a light was hoisted to the vane 
of the teacher’s house, and the big bell 
kept tolling all night, enabling them to 
keep their bearings, as they could not 
otherwise have done. When, as hap- 
pened to be the case last winter, the north 
wind brings the ice down in great blocks, 


and piles it up high as haystacks along | and snow, carry a coil of rope, a rifle and 


| the beach and far out into the sea, the 
natives are not able to go out from land, 
and great destitution prevails. Every 


Seal that is caught is divided among the | 


people, suffering having taught them 
compassion. The want of food was so 
I great that in some houses every scrap of 
‘food was eaten, even to the walrus hide, 
which can be compared to nothing but the 
raw hide in a riding whip. Some of the 
natives had eaten even their dogs, which 


are as valuable to them as horses to us. | 


‘Mr. Gambell gave as freely as possible 
of his own stores, always, however, ex- 


acting something in return, so as not to | 
| foster begging among them, a trait that is | 


|} sadly prevalent. During the time of 
| greatest straits, he several times gave the 

school, thirty or forty boys, a dinner. 
| Beans were once the bill of fare. While 
the meal was in progress he gave them 
the empty 


vay 


tin cans, telling them that |... 


“white man” wants-anything he makes 


it. They are fond of looking at pictures, 


_ but are not particularly aesthetic in their 
| tastes, an advertisement pleasing them 
as much as an engraying or a chromo! A 
picture of a train of cars, a balloon, or any 
trifle like that, doesn’t disturb their faith 
in the least; but a sub-marine boat is just 


a little too much for them. White man’s | 


medicine and white man’s treatment are 
/all-efficacious. Mr. Gambell is fortunate- 
ly well supplied with court plaster, with 
which hetreats theirnumerous severe cuts; 
but carbuncles and kindred ailments do 
not yield so readily to treatment. Mr. 
Gambell does not find the vices and in- 
jurious superstitions among them that 
prevail in other parts of the Hskimo 
world. 

The powers of endurance and physical 
strength of the men are wonderful. They 
start out late at night or early in the 
morning in winter, walk over miles of ice 


| 


a harpoon eight feet long, and, if they get 
one, drag home a seal weighing from 
fifty to a hundred pounds, never stopping 
to rest; though if any of the boys go to 
| meet them they willingly give them the 
"rope to carry. They take no food with 
them, but are never without tobacco. In 


spite of all their suffering and privations, | 
the people are good-natured, and enjoy | 
life as much as their more favored breth- | 


ren. Their jealousy iis not aroused at 
sight of the comfortable house and suf- 
ficient food enjoyed by their teacher. He 
is one man among more than a hundred, 
aud would be completely at their mercy 


demand a distribution of his “hoarded 
wealth.” They hold human life at a low 


| injury at their hands. He trusts them so 
much as to lea 


ve his wife alone in the | 


foxes, field mice and what closely resem- 
ble prairie dogs. In the winter the polar 
bears visit them; five were killed near the 
| village, and more were seen last winter. 
Snipe and plover are abundant, and eider 
ducks literally swarm about the island 
and on the lake, these latter supplying 
not only flesh forfoodand unlimited quan- 
| tities of eggs, but affording a luxury in 
the down, with which they are so thickly 
covered. 

Although theoretically familiar with 
the phenomena of the heavens and the 
heavenly bodies as seen from that lati- 
| tude, Mr. Gambell has not yet learned to 
| look upon the Dipper to the south of him, 
and the moon in the north, at times cir- 
cum-polar, without a feeling of awe, as 
if things were sadly out of gear. From 
| May 1st till September 1st they have prac- 
tically no light, midnight in June being as 
light as our cloudy days. In December 
they see the sun at 11 A. M., a moun- 
| tain east of them Shutting off the early — 
rays, and at 2.15 it has gone down, a long 
twilight, however, lengthening their day 
much beyond sunset. They have had 
brilliant aurora borealis, but not so fre- 
quently as they had anticipated. The 
sovernment steamer Bear, with her pre- 
cious cargo of letters, packages and mes- 
Sages from the dear home friends, and 
from many strangers who had heard of 
and sympathized with the “shut ins” in 
their lonely northern home, arrived the 
| last of June, some weeks later than they 


|| had hoped, an accident to some part of 
if they should take it into their heads to | 


ler anatomy having obliged her to go in- 


| to dry dock for repairs. Her arrival, the 


|| Sight and sound of former acquaintances, 


valuation, but their teacher does not fear || the delight at hearing from home friends, 


the surprise and pleasure afforded by the 
+e . 


bunting and two little brown birds, evi- ifr 
dently a sparrow and a lark. There are | 
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. hs Rev. Dr. 


y ka, and also sovernment superintendent of 


oie tae 


_ ed almost too much for Mrs. Gambell; but 
the bad effects of joy are not lasting, and 
she has the whole winter in which to re 
cuperate. 


And now we leave them for another 


| year's seclusion, hoping that this year 
/may bring larger blessing to them than 
the past has done. They have enjoyed 
their lonely life and their werk among 
their new friends, their only regret being 
that it is too easy. The people are eager 
to learn, and are capable and clever. 
They have a comfortable home with a 
fine view of sea and land, the mountains 
of Siberia, forty miles distant, being visi- 
ble on a clear day. They have quantities 
of books and periodicals, beautiful sur- 


| roundings, good health, plenty to eat, the 


consciousness that they are in the path of 
duty, no distracting cares, no oppressive 
| Social duties—what more could they want? 
The picture is most alluring. This year 
they hope to do more religious, distinc- 
tively missionary work than their lim- 
ited knowledge of the language and means 
of communication have allowed them the 
past year. They have a strong hold on. 
the affections and respect of the people; 
are greatly interested in their temporal 
and spiritual welfare, and anxious to lead 
them to the source of all light and good. | 
| May a loving Heavenly Father have them 
in his holy keeping, and give them grace 
to go forward in their work, and may 
they be abundantly successful in all they 
undertake. 
I a 
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|NINETEEN YEARS IN ALASKA. 


| Dr. Jackson, Presbyterian Missionary, 
in Town—Flora Campbell Will 
Return With Him. 


Sheldon Jackson, superintend- 
} ent of Presbyterian mission work in Alas- | 


tha) 
ee 


| mstruction for the territory, was in the 
|< ity yesterday on his way home from his 
“annual visit to Washington. He stopped 
m the city to meet Miss Flora Campbell, 


who has been visiting Miss Jessie Roberts, 


Wing for Alaska, as Miss Campbell has 
decided to return there and engage in mis- 
eo work under the direction of Dr. Jack- 
Both Dr. Jackson and Miss Campbell are 
interesting people, Dr, Jackson has been 
Superintendent of instruction in the gov- 
| ernment schools of the territory for nine- 
tee: years. Miss Campbell is one of five 
Indian girls brought from Alaska seven 
rae since Bea gncored in this country at 
if expense o (rs, Elliott Sh 
New York. Sele Nes 
mas. Reepard, forme 
. a we known philanthropist. was 
‘traveling during the summer Eat her hus- 


rly Miss Vanderbilt, 


gift of organ and sewing machine, “prov- ; 
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She was at the depot last evening with 
Dr, Jackson, A number of friends were 
also with her, among the number being a 
young man whom she met in her mission 
work and who had formed a strong at- 
tachment for her. He was well nigh heart- 
broken when she bade him farewell and de- 
clared his intention of following her later, 
She admitted she would be glad to see him 
in Alaska. 

Dr, Jackson has been a mission worker on 
the frontier for thirty-eight years. He has 
traveled the wilds of New Mexico and all 
of the border up to ‘the British possessions; 
preaching in mining camps and visiting the 
settlers in their cabins. Nineteen years 
since, at his request, he was appointed su- 
perintendent of instruction in Alaska, and 
has since dwelt there and’ held that office, 
combining his official work with that done 
by the mission, of which he is superin- 
tendent also. 
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NO NEWS OF AN ALASKAN OUTBREAK. 


Reports Received from Ottawa Not 
Credited at Washington, 


WASHINGTON, May 4.—Officials of the In- 
dian Bureau have received no advices of 
alleged troubles between the Indians and 
the whites in Sitka, Alaska, or thereabouts, 
as reparted in an Ottawa dispatch. The 
Bureau of Education acts as a guardian 


over the Alaskan Indians, but no’ intelli- 
gence of trouble has reached that bureau. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who makes annual 
trips to Alaska, said he.did not apprehend 
any outbreak between the Indians and the 
whites, but if. there was trouble it 
would be the fault of the wuite men, as 
_they ruled that country and the Indians 
did not receive justice. 

Dr, Jackson remembers the murder of the 
Indian referred to in the dispatch, who was 
a quiet, law-abiding person, but was killed 
in a saloon and thrown out by white men, 
These. men were acquitted. 
Official in Alaska reported to the bureau 
that it was a brutal and unjustifiable 
murder, 

The reports coming by way of Ontario 
cannot be of recent date, as the news from 
Alaska is only transmitted to Canada from 
settlement to settlement by individuals, 
This was the case some years ago when a 
report was received in the United States, 
also from Ottawa, to the effect that Dr. 
Jackson had been murdered in Alaska while 
trying to prevent the smuggling of whisky, 

The present report of an alleged outbreak 
is regarded as having no more authenticity 
than similar Ottawa dispatches have had. 
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band in Alaska and during the trip me 
2 if 
D>. Jackson. She expressed a antne ie do 
Bee poe for the spread of education in 
tl ay country and through the 
§gestions of Dr, Jackson she Roca 
ve Indian girls and brought them back 
With her, placed them in schools and paid 
heir Way until they were thoroughly edu- 
ated. Miss Campbell completed her edu- 
j ar con the governm 
| a arlisle, which was founde¢ 
Captain Charles H. Pratt, for pala a eee 
cation, k to Alaska and 


ery temptin 
Through pats Behe ta Flos 


-who was at Wash 
yee and wrote 
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He FELL DEAD 


BEFORE. THEM 


Free Fight and Sudden Death| 


at Alaska’s Republican 
Convention. 


Tragic Exit of a Former City 


and County Attorney of 
San Francisco. 


A government | 


“ STRAIGHT-OU’ 


ey ws 
ee 


| Believed That Credentials Must Be Issued. 
to the Claimant Whose Cause Is ie | 
Presented First. 


’ PORT TOWNSEND (Wash), May 24.— 
| From among all the States and Territories 
‘in which conventions have been heid for the. 
selection of delegates to the National Re- 
Pee Convention at St. Louis it has) 
I\ remained for chilly Alaska to furnish the | 
| mest sensational story. A free fight was | 
|} tHe overture and the tragic death of the} 

Chairman in full view of his supporters was ! 


| the result of an epilogue of the Alaskan Con-f 


The news reached here by the 


d 
vention. 


steamer Alki to-day. For several weeks 
preceding the convention muck bitter war- 
fare was indulged in between members of 


the two factions known as ‘‘Squawmen” 
and ‘‘Aristocrats,’’ the former being led by 
C. S. Blackett, an attorney. : 


George Washington Delameter, a politi- 
cian from Pennsylvania of more or less 
notoriety, was sent to Juneau from Ta- 

| coma, provided with $5,000 to work the( 
territory interests of Senator Matt Quay. 
When the convention was held scenes never 
| before witnessed in political matters in 

| Alaska were enacted. The Squawmen, ap-| 
| preciating that the chances for victory were 
_very small, attempted by main force to 
eject Mr. Heids, the regularly selected 
| Chairman and to install ex-United States 


while heads were broken and a knockdown | 
| and dragout policy was pursued. The efforc 
|to unseat Heids proyed unsuccessful, and 
||}another convention was organized by the 
|| Squawmen in the samehall. At this Bugbee 
| presided and had just opened the meeting 
when his supporters were horrified to see 
him pitch forward on to the table, dead. 
His shocking sudden death was the result 
of a stroke of apoplexy, brought about by 
the rough handling which the old gentleman | 
‘experienced while the fight was in progress. | 

Bugbee’s body was removed and another | 


chairman was selected, after which the con-. 
testing delegation was elected to proceed to 
St. Louis and contest seats of the following, 
who were regularly elected delegates to the 


C. S. Johnson, ex-United States Attorney for 
| Alaska under Harrison’s administration; T. 
'R. Needham, editor ‘‘Alaska Searchlight,” 

and W. A. Kelly of Fort Wrangel. Bug- 

bee’s sudden demise is regretted among ail 
factions in Alaska. Before going north he 
was at one time editor of the “Overland 

Monthly” and Prosecuting Attorney of the 

Police Court of the city and county of San 

Francisco, and later was associated in the 

well-known law firm of Garber, Boalt & 

Bishop, 


| RACED TO TELL THE STORY. 


Alaska’s Rival Convention Delegates 
Race to Port Townsend. 


SEATTLE, May 24.—As an outcome of 
the Republican Convention at Juneau, 
Alaska, one of the hottest races on record 
between Alaska and Seattle has just been 
terminated. C. S. Jolinson and Theodore 
Needham, delegate and alternate respect- 
ively of the straight-outs to St. Louis, took 
passage on the steamship Al-Ki, while their 
rivals, C. Ws Young and Thomas Blackett, 
went aborad the Willapa. The boats 
steamed out of Juneau harbor within a few 


minutes of each other, and had no more], 


than got under way before the blackest kind 
of smoke was seen to pour from their 
smokestacks. The C ee | 
formed of the imperat 


ely 


convention: T. S. Nowell, mining magnate; || 


Judge John 8. Bugbee. Heids’ friends gath-/ 
| ered around and pandemonium reigned. 


{ 


| 


ire. 
the o 


| Port Townsend was 
and as the ; 
; | business 
i, ; the Tace, 

ee ; | twelve miles 
' |in speed was 
| Al-ki pulled 
but the race 


these narrows must be reached at a cer- 


tain hour, as the tide runs about twelve 
knots at this poi 


right would caus 
more. 


€ a delay of six hours or 
As the Al-ki got nearer the excite- 
ment increased, for Captain Patterson was 
yelling down the Speaking-tube running to 
the engine-room to crowd her, while along- 
Side him on the bridge were Johnson and 
Needham, watching anxiously to see if the 
Willapa was gaining. At last the narrows, 
were reached and crossed just in time, for 
the tide had already begun to run and would 
surely catch the Willapa. Johnson and 
Nedham jumped for joy, and when they 
reached Port Townsend sent messages all 
over the country: The Willapa got in at 
midnight, but the deadly work had already 
ben done. It is believed that Johnson and 
,/ Needham will be seated. 
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Seattle, Wash., May 25.—The Repub- 
lican convention held at Juneau, Alas- 
ka, May 18th, for the purpose of elect- 
ing delegates to the St. Louis conven- 
tion, was intensely exciting, 

} George W. Delamater was there to 
| Secure the delegation, it is said, for. 
| Quay, The rank and file wanted to 
send uninstructed delegates or those 
who would work for a Representative | 
for Alaska in Congress. 

| When the convention convenéd there 
were rival chairmen, each supported by 
| tival factions. The Delamater faction 
|| wanted John S. Bugbee for chairman 
j and the “regulars” wanted John. G. 
Heid. Under the rules of the Terri- 


| torial committee, which were said to 
| be in foree, Heid us named by the 


Secretary of the committee. 
Things were approaching a 
| when Bugbee arose to.make a 
| He was suddenly stricken wit 
t plexy and died two days later. 
The convention then split up and 
held separate meetings. The regular 
|| party elected Thomas S. Nowell and C. 
S. Johnson delegates; W. A. Kelly and 
T. R. Needham, alternates. 
The “split-offs’ elected C. W. Young 
| and Thomas Blackett delegates; Harri- 
| son Bostwick and A. C. Van Doren al- 
| ternates, 
The regular delegates are uninstruct- 


climax, 
speech. 
h apo- 


boats are rivals in thesteamship|| Intelligencer sought to 
the Captains readily assented to 
Neither boat can make over|| 
an hour, but what was lacking! | 
made up in earnestness. The jon his arrival and asked to make public 
away from her rival slowly,| his side of the story. 

was nip and tuck to Seymour 
narrows, both Captains knowing well that 
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ed and are gold men. The platform de- 
mands a Delegate in Congress. 


Contesting Delegates to 
tional Convention Arrive. 


THEIR SIDE OF THE STORY GIVEN | 
3 | 
i 


1 Claim Vhat the So-Called “Straights”? 
Were Badly Beaten and Then Tried 
to Capture the Convention, 


Among the passengers by the City of To- 

beka from Aiaska,was C. S. Blackett, of 

Juneau, one of the delegates elected to the 

| national Republican convention at St. 

sain : | Louis by the second or “independent” Re~ 

hoe) |Dublican convention held at Juneau on. 

May 14. The other delegate elected with 

“him on the same ticket, C. W. Young, has 
‘been in Seattle for some days. ; 

hy e story of the two conventions held at 

iIneau, and the election of rival sets of 


'/ over the contest. 


th M ‘ rs. G. S. John- 
eedham, delegate and 
1 al 2 
Desai ee 
Sie ie a view of presenting the other side 


tion. 


iective paint) | of the-tase, a representative of the Post- 


interv‘ew. .Mr. 
Young on his arrival in‘the city, but he de- 
clined to make any statement until. after 
the arrival of his colleague, Mr. Blackett. 
MY. Blackett was séen yesterday morning 


| “Mr. Blackett, who was formerly deputy 
leollector of customs at Juneau, and who 
lis at present a prominent lawyer of that 
town, was at first disinclined to make any 
|}statement. He laughingly said that he 


nt and if not Atught just] | preferred to make his fight before the com- 


mittee on credentials of the national con- 
| vention, and not waste his ammunition in 
'@ newspaper controversy, especially as his 
opponents had such an advantage in point 
jof time in getting their statements 
print. But he finally consented.to give his 
side of the story. 
| “Tn the first place,’ said he, ‘‘the story 
about Delamater, or anybody else from 
the outside, having any interest in the 
matter or having done any work to secure 
the election of a Reed or anti-McKinley 
delegation from Alaska, is all rank non- 
|} sense. Itis an afterthought. It was never 
heard of prior to the primaries. My dele- 
gation goes uninstructed. We are not par- 
| ticularly for Reed, for McKinley or for 
| any other candidate. All that we ask is 
| a candidate who will do something for the 
pressing needs of Alaska. Wesimply want 
- recognition for our territory. We desire 
to enlist the services of prominent men in 
the party to see that we get the needed 
legislation, and that is the primary object 
| of our going to.the convention. The first 
thing which Alaska needs is a delegate in 
; congress, a man familiar with the wants 
| of the territory and the existing condition 
| of things. Wxperience has shown that in 
| the absence of a representative of our peo- 
ple’s interest on the ground at Washing- 
ton City it is useless to expect intelligent 
legislation for the territory. Local self- 
government we can dispense with for the 
present, and that does not figure in Alas- 
ka’s immediate demands. An intelligent 
‘code of laws is, however, essential. At 
present the code of Oregon, ‘‘as far as ap- 
plicable,” is made the code of laws for 
Alaska. In the quoted words comes the 
* principal evil of this law. Hach successive 
judge has given a different interpretation 
of their meaning, and the law ‘s conse- 
‘quently in a condition of hopeless confu- 
sion. A provision of the Oregon law, for 
‘example, is held by one judge to be ap- 
jplicable to Alaska, while his successor in 
ioffice holds directly to the contrary. Our 
jpeople also believe that it is high time that 
the general land laws should be extended 
over Alaska, and no good reason exists 
why this is not done. These are samples 
of the legislation imperatively needed, and 
which we stand little prospect of getting 
| unless we have a delegate to present their 
necessity on the floors’of congress,” 
| Returning to the question of the contest- 
ing delegation, Mr. Blackett went on to say 
| that the fight was not over the question 
| of policy, or of the indorsement of candi- 
| dates for the national nomination. It was 
|purely a personal fight between the dif- 
| ferent men who desired to represent the 
| territory in the national convention, and 
;at the start was entirely a friendly con- 
|test. The acrimonious nature developed 
later, when both sides had become heated 
Mr. Blackett cla'ms that 
his side had, when the primaries closed, 
| Carried every precinct in Southeastern 
Alaska except Sitka, Berner’s Bay and 
_Duncan’s Mill, and when the convention 
| assembled had 45 votes and duly credited 
proxies out of the 65 votes in the conven- 


tion. The highést number of votes the so- | 


ealled straight-outs mustered did not ex- 


ceed 17, including proxies from precincts | 


where primaries were held, and in their 
convention only two-single persons were 
present who were actually elected as dele- 
gates by any precinct. Seeing that they 
| were beaten in the primaries, this faction 

la'd plans to capture the convention. 
The territorial committee consisted of 
Seven members, of whom it took four to 
make a quorum. One had gone in on the 
| Yukon, one resided in Sitka, one had left 
|the territory and there were but four 
| members left in Juneau. These were 
| Judge Bugbee, C. §. Blackett, F. D. Nowell 
jand John Olds. Judge Bugbee was chair- 
/man, Olds and Nowell held a& meeting by 
practncclyae and subsequently announced 
| that in examining the minutes of the pre- 
| ceding convention, they found that Judge 
| Bugbee’s name did not appear as having 
been elected. They accordingly tceld him 
they would not recognize him as a tnern- 
ber of the committee, and .he declined to 
en they called 


terviews 


i 


he so-called ‘‘straight- _ 


jn’ 


ie bigurd 
in Blackett, and the three atte f 
act as a territorial central committee, al-- 
| though it took four to’constitute a quorum. 
| Blackett declined to act, claiming that 
| there was not a quorum present. In ab- 
YAnging details for the territorial conven-_ 
| tion it was first proposed that the rules 
governing the national convention of 1892 | 
be adopted. As these were simply the par= 
liamentary rules which govern congress, — 
Blackett acquiesced in this. They next 
Suggested that instead they adopt the pro- | — 
ceedings which governer the national con-— a 
vention of 1888,. The point of distinetion! ’ 
Was that in the latter proceedings the na- 
tional committee was empowered to and | 
did ‘‘propose’”’ the name of the temporary 
chairman of the convention. Nowell and 
Olds proposed by the adoption of this sub- | 
stitute, to’ stretch that rule when the cons | 
, Vention was called to allow the committee | 
| not only to “propose,” but actually to ap- | 
point the temporary chairman; to empower 
him:to name the committee on credentials q 
and thus to capture the convention with= | 
out the delegates themselves having a 
word to say in the matter. . a 
This was the programme which they ata 
| tempted to carry a 
“assembled. Olds called the convention to. 
order and attempted to name J. G. Heia as 
, A delegate from the 
floor put the name of Hon. John > 
|In nomination. Olds refused to 
any nomination, claiming the committee, 
consisting of Nowell and himself, had the 
exclusive power of appointing the presid- _ 
ing officer. The convention refused to 
ave it that way. The delegate who had ~ 
|placed Judge Bugbee’s name in nominas 
tion, put the motion himself, and it was 
carried overwhelmingly. Judge Bugbee 
took the chair. A temporary secretary wag 
then lected. Judge Bugbee called Has 
Tannum to the chair, and was addressing 
\the convention, when he fell pet ' 


| 


S. Bugbee 
recognize 


under an apoplectic stroke. Hannum re- | 
mained in the chair during the rest of the 
proceedings. There were forty-two votes ‘ 
present, delegates and proxies, or consid= i 
|erably over two-thirds of all the delegates _ 
actually elected. In addition to this Judge. 
Bugbee held several proxies which, of 

| course, were not used after he was. 
stricken. : aH 
In the meantime the other faction met in 
the other end of the hali, with Heid in the. 
chair, and held their convention. ‘There 
were seventeen persons present, and they _ 
claim to have cast thirty-six votes, prox 

+ included, although Mr. Blackett asser 


that they actually cast thirty-one votes, 
including one proxy alleged to have come 
from Point Burrow, thé refuge station on 
Bering sea, far within the Arctic circle. ; 
AS a sample of the work done by the 
two factions in their efforts to obtain 
proxies to the convention, Mr. Blackett" 
mentions the fact ‘that type-written — 
proxies were sent to Kodiak, from the law 
office of Johnson & Heid, with the name~ 
of Ed de Graff inserted and with the re-) 
quest that the delegates from@=Kodiak exe- 
cute them and return them. They were” 
used by Wasbburne, superintendent of the ~ 
Alaska Commercial Co., chairman of the | 
primary, but the name of De Graff was” 
erased by the Kodiak delegates and that” 
of Judge Bugbee inserted. is 
Mr. Blackett says further, as to the su )- 
port accorded the independent ticket in the 
primaries, that “the majority of all the 
business men in Juneau supported it, an Fi 
that the majority by which it carried was 
simply overwhelming. Siig 
He professes to believe that Nowell and” 
Johnson will not really attend the conven-; 
tion at all. For ‘his part he has no doubt 
whatever that he and his colleague Young — 
will be promptly seated by the committee _ 
on credentiais, They have with them not? — 
| only the certificates of election signed by , 
the chairman of the convention which” 
|| nontinated them, and endorsed by the | 
newly-elected territorial central commit-__ } 
tee, but have also the ver‘fied minutes” of i 
proceedings of that body, and the original 
credentials and properly executed proxies — 
for every vote cast in that convention, ally} 
duly verified. With this showing he is sat=) i 
isfied that justice will be done the voters) © 
of Alaska in seating the men whom they 
desire to see represent them. ? 
Messrs. Blackett and Young will remain | 
in this city some days before proceeding” 
to St. Louis. They go there entirely un—= ~ 
pledged and will support the particular — 
{| candidate 'who they believe will do the 
| most to advance the interests of Alaska. 
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ALASKA TOURIST TRAVEL. 


Hundreds of Easterners Preparing to 
Make the Summer Trip. v3, 


Bilais.and.excursion\s s tc 
: midnight sun, ¥ 


surely be greater this year than ever 
fore. Already nearly every stateroom 0 
the excursion steamer Queen, which will 
leave on her first trip. next Sunday, has 
been engaged, not for the trip alone, but |) 


for the entire summer series. | 
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-away from the glacier, 


The rush of prospectors has been so great 
and the news of their going sent so broad- 
cast that wealthy Easterners want to see 
for themselves the country where ‘“‘gold is 
picked up by the basketful.”’ But these 
favored people instead of sleeping on a 
shelf-like bunk on a small sailing schooner 
or in the steerage of a steamer and eating 
from a tin plate, like the hardy prospector, 
will have every convenience that a well- 
equipped excursion steamer can offer— 
large staterooms, cozy deck chairs, expen- 
sive rugs and a bill of fare that would 
tempt even the most fastidious epicure. 

The one feature to these excursionists is 
the grandeur of the trip and the absence 
of noise and bustle accompanying city life. 
Much has been written about Alaska by 
people of literary fame, but probably the 
choicest bit ever penned on the matchless 
scene of the Alaskan glaciers was the fol- 
lowing by Kate Field, whose death at Hon- 
olulu has just been chronicled: 

“Soon after leaving Wrangel, the first 
Alaskan glacier is seen in the distance, 
looking like a frozen river emerging from 
the home of the clouds. The sea is glassy, 
and a procession of small bergs, broken 
float silently to- 
ward the south. Tt is nature’s dead march 
to the sun, to melt in its burning kisses, 
and to be transplanted into happy tears. 


» Wild ducks fly past, and from his eyrie a 


bald-headed eagle surveys the scene— 
deeply, darkly, beautifully blue—apparent- 
ly conscious that he is the symbol of the 
republic. There are glaciers and gla¢iers. 
In Switzerland a glacier is a vast bed of 
dirty air-holed ice that has fastened itself, 
like a cold porous-plaster, to the side of 


|an Alp. Distance alone lends enchantment 


to the view. In Alaska a glacier is a won- 
derful torrent that seems to have been 
suddenly frozen when about to plunge into 
the sea. Down and about mountains wind 
these snowclad serpents, extending miles 
inland, with as many arms sometimes as 
an octopus. 

“Wonderfully picturesque is the David- 
son glacier, but more extended is the Muir 
glacier, which marks the extreme norther- 
ly points of pleasure travel. Imagine a 
glacier three miles wide and 300 feet high 
at its mouth. Think of Niagara falls frozen 
stiff, add thirty-six feet to its height, and 
you have a slight idea of the terminus of 
Muir glacier, in front of which your steam- 
er anchors; picture a background of moun- 
tains 15,000 feet high, all snowclad, and 
then imagine a gorgeous sun lighting up 
the ice crystals with rainbow coloring. 
The face of the glacier takes on the hue of 
aquamarine, the hue of every bit of float- 
ing ice, big and little, that surrounds the 
steamer and makes navigation serious. 
These dazzling serpents move at the 
rate of sixty-four feet a day, tumbling 
headlong into the sea, and as it falls the 
ear is startled with submarine thunder, the 
echoes of which resound far and near, 
Down, down, down goes the berg, and woe 
to the boat in its way when it again rises 
to the surface.”’ 


The Topeka’s Passenger List. 

Steamer City of Topeka arrived from 
Alaska yesterday morning at 9 o’clock and 
will sail again today at 12 o’clock noon 
She had about 100 tons of fertilizer and 
about 100 barrels of oil. The passengers 
who came down on the Topeka were nu- 
merous and were for the most part people 
who re residents of Alaska and will re- 
turn, Following is the list of passengers: 
d. K. Bosy, J. C. Eckels, Mr. and Mre, A. 
M. Hummer, J. C. Barnes, R. E. Holbrook. 
C. 8. Blackett; C. Ss. Hannum, Clara Mor- 
rin, Revy.and Mrs. lL. F. Jones, G. A: Bet- 
tis, BE. Koop, Thomas Carsten, F. L ition 
son, Mrs. G. E. James, Mrs. F. Tuttle 
Miss Tuttle, Minnie Fauchette, Mrs, A” 
Cohen, Mrs. L. Wolf, Harry Lynn. Ww. W. 
Allen, H. K. Harrison, W. J. Werner s Ay 
Bonnifield, Mrs. J. B. Lynch, Mrs Poa 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Stone, G. P, Rumelin, 
H, C. Williams, B. S. Miller, J. G. Davies 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Cameron, Mrs. Chas D. 
Rogers, I. Abrams, F. P. Kendal Ww. ye 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Crowley Max 
Endelman, J. W. Young, anata 
Mrs. McDonald, J. W. Henderso; 
Chisholm, Mrs. S. J. Heron, Riccabace 
Ross, Roy James and twenty-three steer- 
age. 
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An Outing in the Arctic. 

The steamer Topeka, which w 
morning, will carry to Yakitat bay 
party of pleasure-seekers from thi 
Thev are Prof, Mark Bailey, 


S. Silverfield, | 


ill sail this 

a jolly | 
$ city, | 
of the Unit- | 
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about three months. 
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versity of Washington; Prof. Eugene K. 
Hill, of the Central school; Prof. Stafford 


Mr. Hamonind. 


They will be gone | 


Alaska News Notes. 


The mill at Funter bay is runnine 
full capacity, andthe ledges are aetoian 
ing handsomely. Tara 
Whisky is scarce at Sunrise Citv 
Cook inlet, and is quoted at $10 ayes 
A Juneau man has,, however, already 
opened a brewery. i 
The Jualin Mining Com»any is having a 
ten-stamp mill built in San Francisco for 
its property at Berner bay. The ma- 
chinery will have to be carried up the side 
of a precipitous mountain for two miles. 
Ben Moore and Richard Hindle were 
down from Dyea to Juneau to receive the 
Ca1adian mail for the interior, under the 
contract recently awarded Capt. William 
Moore, who will proceed with it to Forty- 
Mile by the way of Chilcoot pass. 


Sunrise City is located in a timbered flat 

of about 200 acres, with a mile of tida | 
fiats down to the salt water channel in 

front. A stream of pure water ficws | 
through the town, and timber is abundant 

for fuel and building. Twenty houses have 

aiready been built. 

The Alaska Mexican Mining Company 

reports a clean-up for the month of March | 
as follows: Ore milled, tons, 7,282; sul- | 
phurets treated, tons, 126; bullion ship- | 
ments, $22,019; bullion from sulphureis, 

$6,160; working expenses for the month, 

$12,189; profit for the month, 48.850. 
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Wonderful Feats of the 


Medicine Man of Kings 
Island. 


Savage Chiefs Who Cure the 
Dying and Resurrect the 
Dead. 


They Live on a Barren Rock That 
Rises Seven Hundred Feet Out 
of Turbulent Waters. 
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“The strangest island in the world,’ 


|| said, Captain M. J. Healy of the United 


of the Ballard school; A. H. Hutchinson 


States steamer Bear last night at the Occi- 
dental Hotel, “is Kings Island, 2500 miles, 
northwest of here and 120 miles off the 
coast of Siberia. | 

“It lies almost in the middle of Bering) 
Straits, almost equidistant from the Asi- 
atic and American shores. It is inbabited ~ 
by 186 of the queerest people I ever set 
eyes upon. The inhabitants comprise 
men, women and children of all ages, and 
besides these there are numerous dogs of 
all degrees except high. . 

“The island is little more than a rock 
rising out of the storm-tossed waters. of, 
the ever-turbulent straits. It is about a! 
mile long and half a mile wide and its 
sides are so precipitous that they are like” 
eliffs, 

“Almost in the middle of the island and/ 
at the south side is an indentation made 
by the rushing waters. This is expanded 
into a funnel-like hole, reaching into the) 
island and out at the top at an angle ap-) 
proximating fifty degrees. The hole is 180) 
feet deep and during stormy weather the 
natives let down arope and drag up the 
seals, walruses and other sea animals 
which tbey have taken. 

“Tt is on these animals that the natives | 
subsist. They are very expert in taking | 
them, as well as great whales, which they | 
do not fear to attack, and in fact secure as | 
trophies of their prowess. They hunt all 
these animals. in their kyaks—boats so! 
stout and skillfully made that, though they: 
are often tossed over and over by the surf, 
they are never wrecked and are speedily| 
righted. The boatmen sit with their feet, 
in holesin the boats, clad in water-tight 
walrus skins. These boats will put off 
successfully where the ordinary boat, 
would not live a minute. 

“But about the catch of these walruses 
and other animals and the strange island. | 
The natives have scooped out queer re- | 
ceptacles on both sides of the entrance on | 
the ledge. These are so cool that they are | 
natural refrigerators, and in these they | 
store the bodies of the animals for future | 
use. There are about twenty of these re-— 
ceptacles or natural refrigerators, and | 
there is nearly always a supply of meat in 
them, so that the chances of starving at 
any time are comparatively scarce. 

“On the right side of the island above is — 
the village of the; Indians. It is a queer | 
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fragile, but they are full of 
active as Beiivas bat 
“From the tossing waves where the Bear 
lay the catacomb-like refrigerators and 
the village presented a novel appearance, 
, “The island, although a sort of repub- 
| lie in its government, is ruled by a few 
medicine men, each of different degrees of 
importance, The medicine men hold their 
positions by their remarkabie feats of leger- 
demain. Many people have gone to see 
Herrmann, and Blitz also, in his lifetime 
and haye wondered at the feats they have 
seen them perform. But I undertake te 


born there, and on the island they bury 
theirdead. The Indians are nomads and 
leave the island every summer, with the | 


‘THE WORD IN ALASKA} 


exception Hay ile ihe i ah and don’t 
come back till September. They go to the 

gh pha aly both Pade wandering about An Educa ed 
like our American Indians used to do on 

the prairies, only that these live largely in the Work to Be 
their kyaks, while they hunt for seals, Wale 

ruses and whales. 

“The strange rock in the sea whichis NOLAW TO PROTECT THE WOMEN 
the abode of these natives is about thirty 
miles nine Bete Clarence. Irelieved them 
twice when they had through infortuitous li FE 
circumstances been reduced to a point Rev. Dr. Shanklin Replies. to a News 


t 


say that none of these professors of the 
black art haye performed more marvelous 


things than I have seen these barbarian 


medicine men do there. 

“For instance I have seen one of these 
medicine men take a man and lay him on 
a table and take a big knife and stick it 
right into-him to the handle. The man 
would writhe, turn pale, gasp and die. 
Then the medicine man would withdraw 
the knife, go through a few incantations 
fumble over the victim, and in a moment 
he would get up and go about, sound ag 
ever. 

‘J have also seen them pluck out rabe 


bits, birds and other forms of animaii life, | 


from impossible places. They would do 
things before your eyes, that were marvel- 
ous to us, and to ail the natives, for of 
course the natives believe implicitly in the 


i here. Did you ever 


bordering on starvation, 

“JT cannot see but that these natives on 
that rude rock in bleak and distant Bering 
Strait are as happy as any people I have 
ever known. Their children are as joyful 
apparently as ours, and in all respects the 
people seem to enjoy life as well as we do 
hear of another people 
| like them? If I had not seen them I would 

find it hard to believe they actually ex- 
, isted.” 
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| Wheh Alaska was purchased no one 
| ever dreamed that it would amount to 
| much except for its fur-bearing animals 
but now that it has a mining boom it 
wouldn’t be surprising if it turned out to 
be the most valuable of Uncle Sam’s pos- 
sessions. According to Mr. Sylvester, a 
sawmill man of Fort Wrangle who was 
in Seattle recently, says the Pacific Lum- 
per Trade Journal, it may eventually be- 


paper Report—Endeavorers at 
North Yakima, 


Rev. Sheldon Jackson, superintendent of 
public instruction in Alaska, is prominent- 
ly identified with Presbyterian mission 
work in that territory, and yesterday he 
delivered two interesting discourses im 
this city, preaching in the morning at the 
First Presbyterian church and ‘in the even- 

\|ing at the Second Presbyterian ehureh. To 
|| nis clear presentation he lent the added 

personal interest of having himself been a 

worker in the field of which he spoke, and 

his congregations felt that there was more 
than mere theory or speculation back of 
this words. 

The people of the First church had the 
additional privilege of hearing Miss Flora 
Campbell, a native Alaskan, one of five 
girls whom Mrs. Elliott Shepard took 
Bast with her to educate. Miss Campbell 


supernatural powers of their medicine i : ive c 
man. dae ratte ee eae oO each graduated from the Indian school at Car- 
oe Me strangest thingI saw happened | does not compare with that on Puget Maat ae as the ‘class. pt ae mae 
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0 ard my ship one day. There were sound or in British Columbia. In fact ong as far west as Kansas, organizing mis- 


about 100 ot these natives aboard. One of 
the natives, agirl, felldown with a hem- 
orrhage and vomited blood all around, 
The blood came from her lungsin streams, 
She was lying there on the deck as pale 
as death, and I thought to myself that she 
would die there, so I rushed a man, off to 
get Dr. Yeamans, the Bear’s surgeon. 
“Before the doctor could get there the 
chief medicine man rushed out, and, going 
to the girl, he blew first into one ear and 
then into the other, and then tapped her 
onthe chin, and she got up and was all 
right again, and she began dancing around 
‘on the ship as healthy and active as 
though there had never been the least 
thing the matter with her. And mark 
you, this wasn’t two minutes from the 
time she had the hemorrhages. I never 
saw anything so marvelous in my life. 
There was all the blood before me on the 


} ship, too. 


' “Talk about queer things, where is Herr- 
mann and civilization alongside of that? 
_ “The tribe of Indians have lived there 
from time ummemorial. They have been. 
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| panies own mills. 


most of the best lumber used comes fron 
the Puget sound mills. The much-talked- 
|| of Alaska cedar is knotty, and but little 
of good quality is found; in fact, Mr. S31- 
vester believes that the Alaska cedar 
found in British Columbia and Washing- 


ton is larger and better, although of 
coarser grain. Although the governmer.t 
will not allow lumber to be shipped out 
of Alaska there are quite a number of 
mills in the field for the local trade. Most 
of the large canneries and mining com- 
/ The newest mill is 
| that of .LaDue & Harper, near Circle 
| City, which, with the exception of one at 
Fert Cudahy, enjoys the honor of being 
further north than any other sawmiil in 
North America. And common lumber is 
worth from $60 to $100 at the mills. The 
most interesting mill is that of Rev. Wil- 
I'am Duncan, at New Metlahkahtla, 
which is operated entirely by an Indian 
crew. The mill can, cut about 25,000 feet 
per day for local purposes, and furnishes 
|power for an electric light system, also 
operated by the natives. A. S. Kerry, of 
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Seattle, ever enterprising, has put in a 
‘yard at Juneau, and Capt. Carroll has 
‘one at the same place. 


sions and pursuing her preparation for 
active service. She is now returning to 


Alaska to devote her life to her own ped=" 


ple, and judging from the heartfelt and 
touching appeal which she made in their 
behalf last night, they will have in her a 
jeonsecrated worker and a loyal champion, 
Miss Campbell spoke first at a meeting 
of the Y. P. 8. C. BE. of the First church 
yesterday evening at 6:45 o’clock, and her 
address was so successful that Dr. Hutch- 
ison, the pastor of the church, requested 
her to speak again at the public service 
last night, which she did. 
She has a bright face, a pleasant voice, 
and a modest, natural manner, all of which 
| make her an attractive speaker. At times 
she hesitates a little as if casting about 
for the right word, but when the word 
comes it is usually the right one, and at 
times her phrases are idiomatic and very 
effective. As she told of the needs of her 
gisters in Alaska and of the terrible temp- 
tations to which they are subjected by the 
white men who seek to lure them to de- 
struction, a wave of sympathetic emotion 
swept over the entire audience. 
“Our girls in Alaska,” she said, “are not 
even protected by the law. Law can be 
\purchased there, and men are 


{ 


| 


1 


allowed to | 


are 
white man came. f 
_of al. nationson the face of the earth the 
English-pseaking people will have to give 
the most terrible account for their doings. 
_ They place terrible temptations in the way 
of Alaska girls, such as you cannot appre- 
ciate. 

“On almost every street corner in Ju- 
meau is a dance hall. A pure but ignorant 
girl is passing the door. 


She hears the | 


music. A man in the doorway invites her | 
{ tocomein. She asks what kind of place it 
is | 


‘Oh, it is a nice place,’ he assures her. 
"They are all having a good time. Come 
right in.’ 

“She enters, and is ruined for life, and 
her destroyers go unpunished. Why, the 
marines and sailors there used to come 
right by our mission. They would walk 
back and forth by the very doors of the 
mission, seeking to lure the girls away.” 

Miss Campbell gave an interesting ac- 
count of the work of the mission fn rescu- 
ing and training girls, and made a strong 
plea for its support. 


MISSIONARIES IN ALASKA, 


4 Bishop Rowe and Mr. Emmons Enter 
" on Their 4,000-Mile Journey. 

In a recent number of the Alaska News 
Bishop Howe, whose recent visit to Seat- 


tle is pleasantly remembered, gives an in- | 


teresting account of the 4,000 mile trip on 
which he has just entered, accompanied 
by Dick Emmons, of this city. He does 
mot expect to reach Juneau on his return 
before November, Mr. Emmons, in a pri- 
vate letter, part of which is published in 
| St. Mark’s Rubric, says: 


'mountains, and there are some 500 men 
and women camped this side of the post 
| | waiting to go over. Once in a while some 
person more adventurous than the rest 
undertakes to cross over and has to turn 
back with frozen ears, feet and hands. 
By tomorrow night (April 9) I expect to 
break the pass, and be ready to go on as 
's00n as the storm breaks. People have 
been waiting there six weeks so far. We 
“were able to take some good pictures of 
d during a severe storm.’ 


AT COOK INLET. 


: A Phri 
Sa tstence at Suurise City. t 
A correspondent of the Alaska Mining 

‘Record writes as follows from Sunrise 

‘City, Cook inlet, Alaska, under date of 

‘May 10: 

Since arriving here om April 19 up to 

} the present time the following vessels have 

} landed their passengers and cargoes on the 

)) mud flats at the mouth of Six Mile creek: 

{Schooner Loyal, 26 tons, 24 passengers; 

steam schooner Albion from San Fran- 

eiseo, with the Ducey crowd including 113 


hs, 


’ children among them, also twelve pack 
animals, and stock for a store; schooner 
Ella Johnson, 140 tons burden, with 75 pas- 
Sengers from Seattle; Helga Caro- 
‘line with eight passengers from Juneau; 
'sehooner Stella Erland, 40 tons burden, 


4 
‘at Sunrise City. So far this spring about 
, | 400 persons have landed at the mouth of 
| f Six Mile creek and nearly that number at 
) the mouth of Resurrection creek, twelve 
“miles below here. Sunrise City being cen- 
‘trally located and having the best harbor 

will be, and, in fact, is now, the metropo- 
‘is of western Alaska. All here now is 
)bustle and excitement, and the ringing of 
‘axes and saws is heard in every direction 
‘in the laying of foundations and building 
‘of cabins to hold town lots, The Juneau 

eontingent is mowing down the forest in 
the west addition to Sunrise, and’ the 

Ducey crowd is further down the stream, 

but most of them think seriously of join- 

)ing issues with the Juneauites and planting 
themselves in the west addftion. The first 
‘transfer of town property in Sunrise was 
@made to the Mining Record gang, Messrs. 
_; Swinehart & WHoward purchasing the 
} | “Town Hall,’ the largest building in the 
‘eity. The first store on Six Mile is now 
heing moved into it. Lumber is in great 
mand and none in the market. Provi- 
ms were scarce here last winter, but 
ners are now laying in their summer 
7 upplies and have commenced sledding 
W iggings up the creeks. 


n to the 
ro eS 


‘from Seattle with five passengers ‘and a | 
“complete store outfit which will be located | 


“Tt has been terrible weather in the. 


ving Town Springing Into Ex-~ 4 


jwas thought to 


lf 
| 


persons, there being six ladies and several | 


Loeal regulations were 
ing the number of lot 
two to each individual by location; ten 
days were given to record in and lay a 
10x12 foundation, and one year in which 
to erect a building. Lots are 50x100 feet 
in blocks 200 feet Square and 60-foot 
streets, The recording fee was placed’ at 


boots. in his haste to 
reach the mouth of (Six Mile. Evidently 


“mouth of Six Mile he blazed ever 

, y .tree 
and bush as he went up the forty long 
miles to the head and when last heard 


from he had got to the top of the range | 


and was still going, with the 

Kenat peninsula yet before woe Havens 
As it is too early in the season to pass: 

judgment on the mineral outlook of the 

country, we defer that until another date 

but from all accounts believe 


A new discovery of coarse gold dig- 
sings 1s reported on the head of the 
Kenai, and that is the section that is now | 
the most talked about, and where much | 

~of the first crowds will go, > : / 
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Hoisted at Sitka When Russia Sold 


Alaska. 

The original American flag that was first 
thoisted in Sitka, Alaska, at the time of 
the transfer of Russian America to the | 
United States, October 18, 1867, and which 
be lost, is now in the care 
Jackson and is being re- 
urned to Sitka as a precious souvenir. 
: Mrs. Caroline Hall, an aged widow lady 
of Seattle, has had this flag in keeping for 
about twenty-eight years. From the state- 
ment of Mrs. Hall, it seems that a United 
States officer, who assisted at the transfer, 
while en» route from Sitka, carried the 
flag with him and crossing on horseback 
from Puget i 
he made the acquain 
sheriff of Lewis coun 
then navigating a steamer 
Cowlitz river and Portland. 

The United States officer was favorably | 
impressed with the pluck and push of the 
frontier sheriff and seeing the steamer 
| earried no flag he presented this one, 
| brought from Sitka, to the sheriff as a 
| token of esteem and in order that the 
stars and stripes might float over the little 
craft. 

Dr. Jackson has 
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of Dr. Sheldon 


Sound to the Columbia river, 
tance of Javan Hall, 
ty. Sheriff Hall was 
between the | 


| 


been spending a few 
days in Seattle before sailing on his annual 
cruise in Alaska and Mrs, Hall presented 
him with this historical flag that it might 
pe preserved in the museum of ethnology 
and natural history at Sitka, Alaska. 


Entered at ine Postofice at San Francisco, Cal. as 


second-class matter. 
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eae lat was mapped Thying the town “ : 
out into lots; blocks and streets, and . py a 
town recorder, Mr. Maxwell, was ‘aonuat Declare They Are 


passed upon assign. 
s at not more than 


Alexander was a traveler and stake cutter | 
from way back, for commencing at the | 
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!\| had arrived up to the 13th of last month, 
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_~  Deceive 


the country so bare and rugged that Mc- 
\Curdy determined to get back to civiliza- 


Returning miners laugh heartily over 
the sensational stories which are being 
| given to the press all over the country 

about the untold wealth of Coal Bay, 
| They say these stories are told simply to 
| altract. people who have money to buy 
shares in a certain corporation known as 
the Boston & Alaska Mining Company. 
_ The ‘acres and acres of gold-bearing 
| claims’ are nothing more or less, they say, 
than miles of beach, the sand of which is 


The following scheduie will show the 
number of vessels and passengers who 


have been recorded as arriving at Cooks | 


Inlet this season: 


April 3—Steamer Excelsior, Coal Bay, 75 | 


passengers, 
April 15—Steamer Lakme, Coal Bay, 220 pas- 
| Sengers. 
| April 18—Utopia, Coal Bay, 125 passengers, 


April 18—Schooner Ellen, Coal Bay, 25 pas- || 


| sengers. 4 


| April 20—Schooner Loyal, Coal Bay, 40 pas- | 


| Sengers. 
April 24—Schooner W, J. Bryant, Coal Bay 
25 passengers. 


_ April 26—Schooner Ella Johnson, Coal Bay, } 


62 passengers. 


April 28—Schooner George W. Prescott, 28 | 


passengers. 


May 5—Ladds Station, steamer Albion, 130 |) 


passengers, 
| April 2—Portage Bay, steamer Bertha, 83 
| passengers, 

May 4—Portage Bay, steamer Bertha, 115 
passengers. 


This makes a total of 1014 persons who | 


As will be seen from the schedule, the 
Seattle schooner Lincoln has not vet ar- 


HY. 


_FIFTE VESSELS WITH 1,000 MEN BOU 


| Seattle, Wash., April 2.—There is no abatement in 
the rush to Alaska. On the contrary, the exodus is 


on the increase, and by Saturday no less 


to the north. 


Mail advices from Alaska received yesterday 
that the Government mail carrier, ‘Jimmie’? Jack- 
son, who left Seattle early in the winter with mail- 


for the Yukon, has probably met the fat 


serted and left to perish. When last seen h 


mail matter. 
Another bit of news 


‘Andrea’s pronosed aerial trip to the North 
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“RUSH FOR ALASKAN GOLD FIBLD§. _ | 
Bae 


THE FROZEN NORTH—NEWS FROM 


teen vessels, big and little, with a passenger list of 
fully 1,000 men, freight and supplies in proportion, 
will have sailed from this port for the golden fields 


newspaper men, Hodge and McNelis, whom he de- 


the trail, and cold and hunger had apparently un- 
balanced his mind. His*two Indian companions he 
had also left behind, and he had thrown away much 


freer Alaska is that the great 
jicebound region is being made aware of Professor 


that the natives, from Point Barrow to Greenland, 
forward with keen interest to his ap- 
The Pacific Geographical Societ 
the news, an 


Alaska with the request 
imparted to all accessible 
natives that Professor Andrea will start from Spitz- 
t, and expects to. 
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HU TING THE SEA-OTTER. 
* First Paper. / 66 9 : 


_. For the Com 
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“If our boys want to understan 
a : stand and fully a iate 
uw undertaking which is the most Re aticca 
uncertain known to any hunter of the human race 
they must follow me to Alaska, and there behold 
and note the Aleutian sea-otter hunter. 
E. Turn to your map of Alaska, observe that long, | 
far-extended chain of islands which reaches Srincee / 
across from the Peninsula of Alaska to Kam-| 


1894. 


chatka, and that stretch of wild, desolate coast which 5% 


lies at the foot of the Mt. St. Elias Alps 
and borders the islands south of the 
Peninsula. It is the sole resort and 
| refuge of the sea-otter to-day; it is the 
region which alone shelters that anima] 
from extermination by eager hunters 
both white and dusky. 
| It protects them by its violent tem- 
pests that beat the sea into foam on its 
bold cliffs and sunken rocky reefs, by its 
chill dense fogs which shroud everything 
in darkness for weeks at a time, and by 
| the swift running of ocean currents, 
and dangerous ‘tide rips.” 

Here, in the open waters of the North- 
| Pacific Ocean, never many miles from 
» the shore of land or island, is the chosen 
| resort of this strange animal, which is 

so well known to every one who wears 

or notices furs: since its pelage is the 
Pease 2 and the finest fur known to / 
man; a single skin sometimes sells for six hundred 

dollars. 
| With the exception of a few rocky island reefs and || 
| islets of the Kurile chain north of Japan, this || 
) Alaskan refuge is the last resort of the sea-otter in | 
| its struggle for existence. It has been exterminated || 
from the Californian, the Oregon, and the entire 
Northwest coast and Sitkan Archipelago, up as far | | 
as the foot of the Mt. Saint Elias Alps; and, on the 
Asiatic side, it has been eliminated from the entire 
_Kamchatkan seaboard, where it was first discovered | | 


‘and noted by white men, towards the end of the 
‘seventeenth century. 

_ The sea-otter is not a very large animal; every 
‘boy knows pretty well how big a beaver is and what 
lit looks like. The sea-otter resembles the beaver 
very closely in size and shape; its head is rounder, 
however, and more catlike, while its tail is shorter 
and coyered with dense fur. Like the beaver again, 


lit has broad, palmated hind feet, and small, inferior | | 
‘fore hands; but unlike that giant rodent, it is aj | 
t, fish and shell-fish eater, and seldom tastes a | 


| 
)mea 


| vegetable substance. 
| Before the sea-otter became an object of supreme | 
‘value to the white fur-gatherer, it was not much 
| hunted by the human natives of its chosen places of 
| resort in the North-Pacific Ocean. At that time it 

was a common sight for the dusky savages between | 

California and Alaska to see it sporting at sea or 


basking in the sunshine on reefs awash and rocks | | 


slightly above the tide level. 

To-day one is never seen except after the most 
vigilant search, and then only for an instant. There 
| is abundant reason for this scarcity and wari- 
ness of the sea-otter; and, were all the details 
of its chase narrated, that story would surpass 
the most ardent work of fancy. 

When the Russians and Cossacks first be- 
\came acquainted with its rich glossy fur, 
‘towards the close of the seventeenth century, 

they found the natives north of Kamchatka 

‘and Alaska quite indifferent as to its value 

‘and willing to part with all the skins they had 
for mere trifles in exchange. Then the eager, 
greedy demand of these Muscovitie fur-traders 
for more skins of the kahlan stimulated those 
Alaskan natives everywhere into the greatest 
energy and persistency in its capture, until 
the animal became almost invisible to their 
search, where it hitherto had been abundan 
always in sight. 

The sea-otter is hunted to-day for our trade 

the same manner, and by descendants of the same 


t and 


rs in 


e who chased it for the Russians during the last | ¥ 


century. Its range is now restricted, however, 


almost entirely to Alaskan waters. I 


dense fogs and th 
the Aleutian Archipelago and the 


ninated. 


ern 


- But hunting it here calls for hardship and risk of = 
other fur-bearing animal 
The sea-otter is so alert 
trong, that its capture 
d utmost endurance of 


which the chase of no 


to man demands. 

-, so cunning and s 

the keenest tact an 
captor. 

men who make this chase of th 

business are mostly natives of the Aleutian 

- Atka and Oonalaska, and the natives 0 
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ndeed, were it. 


not for the protection given by those furious storms, | 
ose pitiless rocks and reefs south of = 
Peninsula of 


Alaska, it would have been long, long ago utterly 


e sea-otter 
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Woman's Exvccutive Committee of ‘Dome (Dissions 


OF THE 


Presbyterian Church, 


53 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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EV. RlurUSS: GREEN B.D. Eu To the Superintendents of Presbyterian < | 
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Sunday Schools. 


“Duar Frrenps:—Again the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian} church gives its endorsement 
of the educational work of Home Missions, and — 


i 


| 
in 
the _ 
that | 
mend that both the Young — 
the Sabbath schools make / 
to the educational work of — 
ls on the Sabbath 


sthe Assembly recom 
mars societies and 
-4Aan annual contribution 
the Board; the Sabbath schoo 
preceding Thanksgiving Day.” 
fs 
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the Alaskan Peninsula and Kadiak Island. In gen- 
eral terms they haye a striking resemblance to the 
Japanese in stature, in physiognomy and disposi- 
tion, being of a calm and docile nature. 


men in the world. 


They are al] Christians, haying been converted |’ 


from barbarism by the Russian Greek Catholic 
priests, who began missionary work among them as 
long ago as 1780. 
| invariably of a small church or chapel in eyery one 
of the small hamlets where they Tive. 

in neat frame cottages, but a majority of them 
}are still dwelling in the primitive ‘“‘barrabkies”’ or 
/ earthern “dug-out” huts. 

The most attractive and interesting settlement of 


least that can be said about the others when con- 


and morality is involved. ‘The richest hamlets are 


They are j°% 
{ short and muscular, and the most thorough water- 
By 

+i 

i 

Hi 


Hence you will notice the presence 


Some of the most successful hunters reside now 


trasted with it, the better, in so far as cleanliness | himself well nigh insensible to extremes 0 


MORSEROVIA. 


|| those of Morserovia and Belcoyskie, owing to the 


ik 


B 
a 


\ 


| 
| 


closer proximity of these villages to the most favored 


resorts of the kahlan. 


Morserovia is situated on the extreme end of the 
Peninsula of Alaska. Forty miles directly south of 


its site are the celebrated Soonak sea-otter hunting || 


grounds, where nrore than half the entire annual | 
Alaskan catch is taken every year. Soonak Island, 
islets and reefs, embracing an area of less than 
twenty miles square, is the chief sea-otter resort of 
this vast wild region between Kamchatka and 
Sitka. 

The island of Soonak is small, with a coast cir- 
euit of about eighteen miles. Spots of sand beach 
are found here and there, but the major portion o 
its sea margin is composed of enormous water-worn 
boulders piled up by the surf. 
desolate, low, rolling, mossy tundra or water-soake 


| morass, with a rocky ridge elevated in the centre 
“some eight hundred feet in height. 


There is no 
timber here, but plenty of grass, sphagnum and a 
seore of small fresh-water ponds, in which multi- 


tudes of ducks and geese are found every spring and || 


fall. 


stretching directly out to sea, is a succession of | 
small islets and reefs, which are bare only at low 


tide, rocky shoals and heavy beds of kelp or sea- |~ 


cabbage enyironing them; then again, to the east- 


The interior is a | 


To the southward and westward of the island, | 


SEA-OTTER HUNTING VILLAGE. 


these people is Borka, on Spirkin Island, and the | must be able to paddle on his course undeterred: 
He must make $1008. 


f cold and Alaskans, Mexicans, Mormons, and Mountain peo- 


by thickest fog or furious winds. 


dearth of food; and to do all this so as to be accept- 


is called in Alaska. 


can handle his bird and sea-otter spears with pre- 


tried and trusty hunters belonging to the hamlet of 
his nativity. 


The largest parties come from Oonalaska, Morse- 
royia and Beleovskie. They are brought down to the 
open hunting grounds of Soonak by little schooners 


=| which belong to the white traders, who have stores 


| and posts or warehouses in every sea-otter hunting 
| village. 

‘They take the native hunters and their canoes 
| down on sailing vessels, so as to save time, and to 
| gain the favor of the successful and most daring 

hunters. 

White men do not hunt to any greatextent. The 
| chase is too ardent and too laborious for the return— 
it does not pay them. Butthey stimulate the natives 
| to the most unremitting exertion, and as matters are 

now conducted, the sea-otters in Alaska do not have 
a day’s rest during the whole year. 
Parties of native hunters relieve each other in 


| canoe with safety in the wildest storms at sea, and) 


able to the hunters of his tribe involves several years ple of the South. The emissaries of evil by which | 
of daily practice with his kayak or “bidarka,”’ as it they are surrounded are making rapid inroads in : 


When he at last becomes proficient, can paddle his their lives; to counteract these we must be quick 
to use every occasion to enlarge the means now be- | 


‘ss cision and effect, he at once joins the select circle of ing used for their rescue. 


tive Committee is the o 
through which this educationa 
forward, and unless it is 8 
trusted to it must fail. The purpose of its organl- 
zation is specific; namely, the Christianizing and 
educating of the youth of the exceptional popula- 


pported the work en- 


A vast army of these are found among the 


F 


aie sine ake Sea 


The object now presented is the support of the 


A sea-otter hunting party in Alaska to-day con- school at Howean, Alaska, and unless designated 
tains anywhere from ten to fifty members, or even 


more, according to the size of the settlement from for other objects, all monev received from Sunday 
=| which it sets out. 


schools this year will be applied to it. The ac- 
-companying sketch may interest you in the mission | 
established for the Hydahs, one of the strong, 
sturdy races of that country, who inhabit one por- 
tion of the Prince of Wales island. Theprogram, 


| which is-here-printed, wilibe furnished gratuitous- 


ly in any quantity desired for supplying Sunday 
Schools on application to the office of the Woman’s | 
Executive Committee. The program is arranged 
attractively in convenient form, with hymns in 


full, and will require no preparation in advance, 
butis ready for use. (The sketches of Howean 


rapid succession, and thus a continual search is | gnd Chileat George will be mailed to each superim- 


|maintained. Thus stimulated by the traders, this 
| warfare is rendered still more deadly to the sea-otter, 
since the best improved breech-loading rifles are now 


¢ | being used in addition to the weapons and artifices 


of the natives themselves. 


restraint of the old men, must result 


a 


- ; | 
sooner or later in the extermination of | 


the kahlan, for these same old men, in | 


order to compete successfully with their 
youthful rivals, have to drop their bone 


in self-defence. So the bad work goes on 
rapidly, although a majority of the 
natives and the traders up there oppose 
it. 


ward about thirty miles are the Chernaboor islets 
and reefs, very similar to those of Soonak, and next | 
| in favor with the sea-otter as its feeding and refuge 
| ground. 
| 
| 
| east, 2s well as from all the intermediate sea-otter | 
jhunting villages on the Peninsula and islands | 
) adjacent. They simply camp upon the island. They | 
do not live upon it, because the smell of fires and 
refuse of a village or villages would alarm and drive 
every otter from the whole extent of the region now 
so fayored by them. 


native hunters subject themselves every winter | 
here, where and when for weeks at a time they dare 

not light a fire, even for cooking, in prevailing 

northerly gales of wind, especially if the temperature 

is below zero, as it often is. 


his race, he has to prove his courage and skill by 
launching and landing safely in his light skin 


Before a young Aleut is considered hardy and | 
} expert enongh to join a sea-otter hunting party of 


To these islands hunting parties of Aleutes come /~_ 
from Oonalaska in the west and the Oonga in the =~ 


It may be imagined to what sufferings the hardy | 


detail, it may be interesting to have it 
- = understood that the whole number of 
skins now taken annually does not ex- 
ceed four thousand. When the Alaskan 
= region was transferred to us, in 1867, 
the small catch of only three or four 


Russians secured. But the extraordi- 

nary stimulus given to the natives by 

our keen, active, pushing traders has 
resulted in an increased return far above the results 
of the old régime. 


hundred and fifty dollars each, as they grade from 


of between four hundred dollars and six hundred | 
dollars each at the London sales. | 

Extravagant as such a sum seems, yet when one 
of these perfect sea-otter skins is spread out before 
your eyes, and passed under your fingers, the rich) 
shimmer of its ebony fur, deep, dense, soft and 
glossy, appears so strongly, that the first objection} 
of excessive cost is voted down—it is worth the) 


boat through heavy rollers and foaming surf. He 


price. HENRY W. ELLIOTT. | 
en 


For the Companion, 


HUNTING THE SEA-OTTER, 


(i 1Z Second Paper. {55-9 


We have now a fair sketch of the country in which 


the sea-otter is found, the otter itself, and its human | Q g ” 8 


hunters. ‘Jo understand and appreciate the manner 
and the difficulty of securing the kahlan we must 


follow these hunters into the several watery areas 
where they spear, club, shoot and net this shy, alert | 


3efore we describe the hunting in | 


| lated offerings. 


spears and arrows and take up the rifle | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


hundred otters annually was all the | 


| 


) 
| 


The skins range in value from sixty dollars to one | 
the immature to mature samples. Some exception- | 
ally fine skins bring every year the enormous sums 


tendent.) 
To facilitate the collection we have mite safes, 


| also envelopes given free in any quantity desired, 


| These fire-arms in the hands of the young and | sent upon application, which can be distributed 
a ambitious Aleutes, in spite of the warnings and 


|, several weeks previous to the collection, to be re- 


turned at the time designated with their accumu- 


If the time suggested—the Sunday preceding 
Thanksgiving—is not an opportune day for your 
school to observe, will you not arrange a convenient | 
one, and thereby secure a contribution for this pur- 
pose ? The money will be credited to your school in 
the annual report of the Board of Home Missions, 
and may be sent to the treasurer of the Home 
Presbyterial Society, through the Home Mission 
Society of your church, or direct, if preferred, to 
Miss 8. F. Lincoln, treasurer, Woman’s Executive. 
Committee of Home Missions, 53 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. = | 

The extent of this work is limited only by the 
resources available for its enlargement. As they 
increase, so does the work correspondingly, and we. 


‘trust that we may not be disappointed in our desire 
to count you among our co-laborers, who are so 


earnestly seeking the advancement of our Master’s | 
cause, ; Ca: abi ~T 


- _-Yours in his service, 
. _ Exiaseru M. Wisnanp, 


Secretary YoungPeopl ”s Department ‘Woman’s 
me Missions, 53 Fifth 


| 
1 
| 


Executive Committee of Ho 
Ave., New York. 
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is searched for in the op en ’ 


surround and then, at times, cover 

ky shoals, the natives go foritin canoes, 

kas as they term those queer little cigar- 
n-covered boats in which they travel. In 

es the bidarka fleets were obliged to make 
dangerous journeys to and from the hunt- 
unds of the sea-otter, but nowadays these 

2 unters are carried from their home settle- 
in little sloops and schooners which are owned 
rhite traders who have stores and warehouses 


vessels take the bidarkas and their native 

ews up again and back home after the lapse of six 

veeks or three months spent upon the hunting 
grounds. 

_ The sea-otter hunting fleets are engaged wholly in 

)spearing that animal. They have other methods of 


capture, as above indicated, but the spearing “sur- | 


round” is the orthodox native method of hunting, 

and as such we will give it precedence. 
| The hunters of any settlement first agree upon the 
day when they shall assemble with their canoes and 

f | spears. Having met, and having made a full and 
| explicit agreement with the trader who is to carry 
_|the party in his schooner down to the hunting 
| grounds, these hardy natives go aboard and the 
little craft sets sail. 
In a day or two, the desolate islets, the rocky reefs 
and treacherous shoals of the favored resorts of the 
NG ‘sea-otter are reached, the landmarks are carefully 
| noted, and, if the weather will permit, the bidarkas 
i Ke are dropped in a harbor or the roadstead, where the 
; trader is to return in due course of time to pick the 
_ | party up and convey it home. 

_ This desolate landing-spot being the common ren- 
dezyous of the party, a few tents of cotton cloth are 
et up, and a man or two, the oldest or the youngest 
the party, putin charge of it. The scanty supplies 
of flour, of tea, tobacco and dried fish, which each 
_|man has brought with his canoe for support during 
long interval, are carefully husbanded here, and 
he closest attention is given to the fishing gear, the 
|sea-castings on the surf-beaten beaches, and the 
ndigenous water-fowl, for upon these natural re- 
_|sources the party has to live substantially for the 
| next six weeks or three months, as the case of agree- 

ment with the trader happens to be. 

Parties are usually made up of forty or fifty natives, 
with fifteen or twenty bidarkas. Some one of them 
lis recognized by common consent as the “tyore,”’ or 
chief, and he orders their movements. Under his 
direction they launch their 

_ | bidarkas early in the dawn- 
ing, and range themselves 
{out over the sea in a long 
_|line, moving forward and 
-jabreast over the water 
‘with intervals of separa- 


oy 


; k enough to avoid the finishing 
r ie deadly spear of its human ene-nies. f 
The native who has been fortunate enough to 


strike the otter during this surround draws in its 
struggling body to himself by the line attached to 
the toggle-headed spear point—draws it up alongside | 
of the bidarka, where he can hit its viciots head with | 
a small but heavy wooden club, and thus safely beat | 
out what life remains in the kallan. Then lifting | 
its limp form from the water, with both hands firmly 
clasped around its neck and head, the Aleutian | 
hunter bites off the extreme tip of its black nostrils, 
8 superstitious propitiation, after which he safely 
stows the valuable carcass away under the coyer of 
his bidarka. 

The signal for forming the line of search anew is 
now given, the bidarkas fall back into position, and | 
the hunt is resumed again as it began, and as long | 
as daylight lasts the chase is kept up. 

When evening shadows admonish the hunters that 
they can no longer keep their bearings, they put 
ashore on the nearest beach or rocky islet, draw || 
their bidarkas out from the water, and turning these | 


little vessels keel up, they crawl partly under, so as | 
to shelter head and shoulders, as they sleep on the | 
sand or rocks, after a brief and scant repast com- 
posed chiefly of dried fish. 

If the wind is stirring in the right direction, a fire 
is made, a little tea anda flour-thickened stew makes | 
a royal supper for these hardy men. Most of the | 
time, however, it is not considered safe to make a 
fire, and then every physical comfort is sacrificed | 
cheerfully by them for the sake of success in their | 
quest of the otter. 

The success of such a party of hunters hinges 
largely upon the weather, for frequently the preva. 
lence of furious gales and dense fog will confine them | 
to the limits of a wretched, cheerless camp for days | 
and days, and even weeks at a time. Their long 
experience has given them a sort of intuition of the 
approach of dangerous storms, so that they are sel- || 
dom caught in them out upon the open ocean. 

But accidents continually happen by which indi- 
viduals are swept out into the open ocean during | 
thick fogs, where they perish from starvation and 
thirst, or, caught in sudden flurries of wind, are 
swamped in tide-rips and dashed into cordons of 
foaming breakers over reefs and rocks awash, and 
thus disappear forever from the anxious search of 
their comrades. 

But in so far as their boats and outfit are con- | 
cerned, they could not be better prepared than they | 
are for their dangerous enterprise. Their forms are | 
enveloped in that waterproof “‘kamlayka,” which is | 

Oe es aes 


|| 
|| 
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tion between the bidarkas 


-/as wide as the weather 
will permit sight and 


‘sound to establish commu- 


| nications. 


In this method a fleet of 
t enty bidarkas will range 
abreast over a line on the 
vater of nearly a mile and 
a half in length, each man 
being able instantly to 


flash a signal to his neigh- 
bor, so that if an otter’s 
head is discovered by any 
one man in this long reach of inspection, the knowl- 
edge of such a discovery is at once known to ever y 
one of the hunters in the party. 

_ The man who makes the announcement of seeing 
an otter at once urges his bidarka towards the exact 
spot where, in the rolling, tumbling water, its black 


ms 4") 
Hi 


] head and glittering eye were seen during the instant | 


it appeared. Upon the bubbling wake of its disap- 
pe arance the natives stop their canoe, and hold 


their paddles up high in air, and every other bidarka | 


in the line now hastens to take its position in a large 
| circle around them. 

‘he point where the otter dove down is the centre 

the circle. The otter must now rise, in fifteen 

minutes, at the most, somewhere within vision of, or 

the range of, some one of these hunters’ spears, when 

it comes upfor breath. It rises; that native nearest 

its popping eyes and wide expanded nostrils at 

e yells and throws his spear. If he does not 

ke it, he succeeds in causing it instantly to dive 

uin before it has had time to draw its breath fully 
the usual stay under water. 

ain the hunting circle is formed around this 

cond wake of the otter’s disappearance, again the 

lan is forced above the water to respire, and again 

driven below the surface as before, until, the 

action having 

been frequent- 

ly repeated, as 

described, the 

otter becomes 


so weak by loss | 


of breath that 
it cannot force 


‘firmly lashed over and around the man-hole in the | 


bidarka when they seat themselves in it, so that 
| waves breaking completely over the little craft can- 
| not force even a drop of water into it. ~ 

Practice from childhood has inuréd them to a 
patient and comfortable sitting in the bidarka for* 
periods of eighteen or twenty-four hours at a time. 

When the weather is somewhat settled, the sea- 
otter hunting fleets often cruise out into the ocean 
forty and sixty miles from the nearest land, search- | 
ing for the kahlan as it is found sleeping or sporting | 
on the immense rafts of sea-weed, which are drifting 
at the beck of currents and force of winds. Upon 
such floating masses the sea-otters loye to sleep and 
the young ones to frolic when the sea is not tempest- 
tossed. Taking advantage of this disposition of the 
kahlan, the natives of several Aleutian islands | 
spread gill-nets over beds of sea-weed, which are | 


islands. They retire and watch from the high bluffs | 


‘adjacent. 


The otters, if they chance to climb over such a net- | 
‘spread mass of sea-weed, speedily become entangled | 


‘reformation. 


} 


| 
} 


‘one of the many islands bordering the south , 


‘ern coast of Alaska, lives the native tribe. 


\Hydah. They are described asa large, well fo nn 


and handsome race, with, lighter complexion . 
Their barbarity in war gai 
for them the appellation of the “ Bulldogs ie 
‘North Pacific, and they stand among the « 
tribes the recognized victors of battles, which » 7el 
_at one time frequent, but happily began to 


‘the other tribes. 


appear when civilization commenced its wo 
That the commercial interest 


uncivilized and unChristian community ar 


hanced by the advent of missionaries, who 
"by precept and example the principles of ho 


Before the influences of Christianity began - 


‘meate the village, ee and American shi 


crew of a vessel were held as prisoners unt 1 

somed by the Hudson Bay Fur Company. aD 
Their villages are noted for the large n numbe I 

totempoles, representing the tribal genealogy, 


are often seen standing at either side of 
trance of the house, one pole heralding 2 
band’s ancestry and the other the wife’s. 
are sometimes used as the sepulchre for th 
of dead chiefs who have been cremated afte 
Again they are made to serve as an entran 
ease by making an oval opening throug L 
the large poles. They vary in size from | 


two feet in diameter and twenty to six 


height. One who has visited their houses de 
one of the homes as “a eS low, plank dD 


ee and wood, stone, silver and gold 
famous. 


in 1881, with Mr. James E. Chapman as teae 
Hove a since named Jackson by the missi 
in compliment to Dr. Jackson, who has 80. 


following year. 
large house for church and school purposes, — 


able to learn as rapidly as the children. 


they were eager to be like them. 


‘in the meshes, and, seeming to be utterly paralyzed 
by fear, make no serious effort to escape, and thus | | 
|fall easily into the hands of their human captors. 

A strange fact in connection with this custom of 
catching sea-otters in nets is that, although the nets 
are made of light twine or sinews, and a kahlan 
having poked its head or thrust its feet into the 


meshes might easily bite and tear itself free, it 
seems to be suddenly crushed by fear and makes no 
such attempt. 

| Sometimes a few roving sea-lions will run across 


_is reciting her lesson. 


and integrity, is strikingly shown among h 


While making his tour of ingpectian along : 
| coast in 1877, Dr. Jackson spent some time on th 


ously worked for the pioneer of the Alasl : : 
Rev. J. L. Gould was sent as a missionary 
He found a chief ready to op 


ad 


In the beginning everybody attended, as th 
Alaskans, with no record of ages, are slow t 
understand why the older men and women are 
Fascinates 
by the intelligence and ability of the missionar 
It is not an un- 
anchored in the channels or passages between the Usual sight, odd as it may seem to us, to sed) ; 
one strapped to a board, in its mother’s arms 
lying on the floor in a blanket, while the mo 


Pa cae. 


The first two years were full of frontier | 


periences, for the missionaries who were 
appointed in procuring lumber for building 
poses, but. with true pioneer ingenuity they 
to the forests, Jglled: tre 


and constructed 


“2 


hearted woman, W | 
onary to Alaska, and courageously began th 
work alone at Fort Wrangel, went to Jacksc 
establish a “Home for boys and girls.” No tim 
‘was lost in again bringing into play the acquired | 
skill of the carpenter, and necessary buildings were 
soon made ready for this new department. A dis- | 
trous fire three years later robbed the mission of | 
his much needed home. The thirty girls from it 
were sheltered in the carpenter shop, which for two 


years shielded them, With accustomed rapidity | 


| the ministerial mechanic was again busily engaged 
| at the trade the Master honored by following’ him- 
self, The fast approaching Alaskan winter hurried 
‘the workers on lest the faithful pastor and his 
family might be found unprovided for it. 


The | 


of a consistent life among the natives has sl 
them the result of accepting the gospel. Th y 
have watched the missionaries ; have observed thei 


daily lives and seen wherein they could be like them. 


| A marked change has come about in the marriages, 
which of old were often very unsuitable, A young 
man would marry a woman old enough to be his 
grandmother, while girls would take husbands of | 
three score years, these being questions which were 
settled by tribal customs ; but now the missionaries. 


e frequently asked ce a 
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them, w! ereupo n the wrath and‘ ; 

Aleutes is great and most vigorously exp 

The natives also watch for particular surf-holes or | 


water-worn caves in the bluffs to which the otter re- | 
pairs, and when one is located they set a net at the 
| entrance and often capture the kahlan. 1 
The reckless and dangerous method of chasing } 
- sea-otters is only undertaken in the winter season, || 
and then only during those intervals which occur | 
- when furious gales sweep down from the northward 
over Soonak. When such storms haye just about 
_ spent themselves, a few of the very boldest hunters | { 
_ seat themselves firmly in their bidarkas, and launch } — 
themselves out into the storm, scudding before it | 
"six, seven or ten miles, as the case may be, down to | 
certain outlying rocks, which just raise themselves | 
_ above the surf-wash. h 
Here they creep up from the leeward to the wind-} 
ward, where sea-otters, driven out from the water by | 
- the long-continued violence of the tempest, are often | — 
found resting with their heads buried in the beds of | — 
_ sea-weed or kelp, to avoid the pelting of the storm. 
The noise of such a gale is greater, ten times) 
greater, than that made by the 
stealthy movements of the hunt-|_ 
ers, who, each armed with a 
short, heavy wooden club, brain 
the unsuspecting beasts one after 
another without causing a gen- 
eral alarm or stampede. 

They must kill the sea-otter at 
once,—it cannot be driven out | 
upon the land, It is fierce and 
courageous when surprised in| 
this position, and will make | 
straight for the water spite of | 
the wildest demonstrations on | 
the part of the man. Its land 
progress for a short distance is 


very rapid, being a succession of 


HYDAH WAR CANOE. 


| Home was again rebuilt, but sore was the disap- |. 


intment when it became evident that for lack of 
icient funds to maintain it admission must be 
nied the boys. A promising class of girls was 


ie 
A] 


d 
? fe 


came forward and gave money for the enlargement 
the work, thereby making it possible to admit 
eglected boys. Now they. receive with these 
rs spiritual, mental and industrial training. 
rists who throng Alaska in summer, carry- | 
er and help to other mission stations, thereby | 
1g the monotony and giving the missionarier 
mpse of the outside world, never startle our 
ul coterie at Jackson. The Prince of Wales 
is one hundred and fifty miles from the main 
and two hundred miles from the direct 
amer course. Once or twice a year provisions | 
sent on a steamer, but all other communication 
8 made by means of native canoes. The sight of | 


| hol ling the long-looked-for letter, is a pleasure 
never granted Hydah missionaries, for their letters 


oust lay over at Fort Wrangel to await the native |} 


| carrier who goes for them by canoe. This isa 
ip which entails spending many nights on land | 
1 “beaching the boat,” as it is called. Severe | 
ow and hail storms are often encountered which | 
es letter carrying there not the pleasurable 


ask letter reading is. All these hardships and in- | 
mveniences which the missionaries endure are. 
eerfully borne for the privilege of telling to the. 
ple about them “the old, old story of Jesus and 
love.” The joy of such a service is told by 

r. Gould who says: ‘We have seen some put. 
the blanket for civilized garb, get out of the 
n the ‘lodge’ for a cottage and family Chris- 
3 break away from the chief’s rule and | 


the tricks 


uae oe 


wai ay rm = za grea 
atches have become 


where the home life is held to be sacred. The in- 
fluence of the young people is being felt among 
the old, who have been hard toreach. Now, how- 
ever, they are coming to church and are eager 
listeners. One old chief who was formerly satis- 
fied to have his wife and children go to school and 
church has now become a regular attendant at the 
Sabbath services and week night prayer meeting, 
and has said: “Every day a little more light is 
coming, and by and by I think I will be strong to 
stand up and let my people know my heart.” - 
Chief Skult-kah, who so willingly gave his house 
for the use of the mission when it was established, 
and was always its loyal friend, has recently died. 
He was among the first to be baptized, and during 
his lingering illness from consumption gave evi-— 
dence of the sincerity of the profession he made. . 
The good work goes on encouragingly at this 


t 

ready co-operation of all is needed that the pro- 
gress may not be retarded, but more marked in the 
future than it has been in the past. The fields are 
“already white to the harvest,” and shall we not 
thrust the sickle in and gather the ripened grain? 


——— oo 


Program. 


Hymn. 
RESPONSIVE SCRIPTURE SERVICE’ ; 
Leaprr.—“ Behold what manner of love the Fat 
er hath bestowed upon us that we shoul 
~ called the sons of God.” | ‘si 
‘Scuoor.—“* 
gee 


ae 


short leaps. 

Since Alaska became American | — 
territory the practice of shooting | 
sea-otter has become very gen- 
eral. It was prohibited by the 

Russians because it is sure to result, if not so 
checked, in exterminating this curious, rare and } 
valuable animal. The young natives up there to-day 
have nearly all been supplied with breech-loading 
weapons, or plain rifles, with which they patrol the | 
shores of the islands and islets, and wheneyer a sea- | 
otter’s black head is seen in the surf, a thousand 
yards at sea, they fire at it. é 

The great distance and the noise of the breakers; 
prevent this animal from taking alarm until it is hit; 
and nine times out of ten, when it is shot, if is hit in 
the head, and that is fatal; then the hunter waits 
for the toss of the surf to bring his quarry in, if it be | 
too rough for him to venture out in his bidarka. 

-~ HENRY W. ELLIOTT. 


Ta as 


ae 


Lxaper.— Beloved, let us 
love one another, for. 


‘ 


| our sins,’ 
Scroor,—* 


! 
! 
| 


md: | x 
Come, thou almighty King, 
Help us thy name to sing, 
Help us to praise : 
Father all glorious, 
O’er all victorious, 
Come, and reign over us, 
Ancient of days |! 


Lraprer.—“ And he said unto them, Go ye into all 


the world and preach the.gospel to every crea-_ 
ture.” 


Scuoo.—“ Because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek ; he hath 
sent me to bind up the broken hearted, to pro-. 
claim liberty to the captives, and the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound.” 


Lxaprr.— To give light to them that sit in dark- | 
ness, and in the shadow of death.” | 
Scnoort.— Even as the Son of Man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to. 
give his life a ransom for many.” 
_Luavur.—For I have given you an example that | 
ye should do as I have done to you.” 
Scxoor.—* Whosoever shall call upon the name of 
| the Lord shall be saved.” 
‘Lzaper.—« Neither is there salvation in any other, | 
for there is none other name under heaven 1 
given among men,whereby we must be saved,” | 


Scuoor.—* How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tid- 
ings of good, that publisheth salvation; that 
saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth.” 

Come, Thou incarnate Word, 
Gird on Thy mighty sword; 
Our prayer attend: 

Come, and Thy people bless, 
And give thy Word success, 
Spirit of holiness, 

On us descend. 


_Leaper.—« Delight thyself also in the Lord; and 
_ he shall give thee the desires of thine heart.” 


_ Scroor.—* Ask of me, and I will give thee the 
| heathen for thine inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for thy possession.” 


| Lraper.—“TIt is more blessed to give than to re- | 

ceive,” 

_Scunoor.—If there be first a willing mind, it is 
accepted according to that a man hath, and 
not according to that he hath not.” * 

_Leaper.—« Freely ye have received, freely give,” 


‘Scuoon.— Thou shalt give unto the Lord thy God 


according as the Lord thy God hath blessed 
thee.” 


| 
N 


| 


Lxeaper.—In what part of mission work are we 


| Scxioor.—The work of the Board is evangelistic, 


nab ars 


INTERIOR OF NATIVE HOUSE. 


Leaprr.—* The liberal deviseth liberal things; 
and by liberal things shall he stand.” 


Scuoor.—* Thou shalt open thy hand wide unto 
thy brother, to thy poor, and to thy needy in 
thy land.” 

LrapEr.— God so loyed the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever beliey- 
eth on him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life,” 

Scuoor.—* Thanks be unto God for 
able gift.” 

To the great One in Three, 
The highest praises be, 
Hence evermore ! 

His sov’reign majesty 
May we in glory see, 

And to eternity 

Love and adore, 


his unspeak- 


Prayer. 
Hymn. 
Reading, “Chilcat George.” 


HOME MISSION RESPONSIVE SERVICE, 


asked to centre our interests to-day ? 


Scuoor.—The educational work of Home Missions, 

Leaprr.—By whom is it conducted ? 

Scnuoot.—The Woman’s Executive Committee of 
Home Missions, 

LrapEr.— What relation does the Woman’s Execu- 
tive Committee bear to the Board of Home 
Missions ? 

Scuoor.—It is a department of the Board, working 
in perfect harmony with and under the direc- 
tion of the Board, by whom all its funds are 
disbursed. . 

Leaprr.—How does this differ from the work un- 
der the care of the Board of Home Missions ? 


namely, the support of preachers of the gospel 


= boarding schools among the ceptiona re 

» —-Jations; schools for higher education where 

Ly needed, and the erection of chapel ‘school 
lytses. hare! 
ER.— What are these exceptional classes ? 


* 


Scnoor.—They are established in destitute places, | 
and where the facilities for an education offered 
by the government and public school systems 
are wholly inadequate to the demand and the 

__ people too poor to provide for themselves, 

‘Luapzr.—Is there any other medium for carrying 
on this work ? 
ScHoou.—No, in the polity of the church the 
Woman’s Executive Committee is the only or- 
ganization through which it can be done, and 
if we neglect.to support it, it must fail. 
ADER,— Why should we be specially interested 


- 


wo001.—It means reclaiming the youth of our 
_ land, and should enlist the ready co-operati 


iene 


ns a 


Scnoor.—Organized in 1878, it has enlarged until 
here are now 123 day, boarding, industrial and 
training schools, with an attendance of over 
8,000 pupils under the care of 368 Christian | 
teachers, 
ADER.—By whose authority is this day desig- 
if nated ? 
cHo0L.—The General Assembly of the Presby- 
2 -terian church. 
ADER.— W hat significance is there in it coming 
as it does near the day of our national Thanks- | 
giving ? 
HOOL.— As patriotic Christians we should seek | 
to commemorate this occasion by giving to 
our less favored brothers and sisters the same 
lessings which have been given tous through 
citizenship in this free land of America. 


Hymn, 


RESPONSIVE READING ON ALASKA, 


ADER.—What special field of Home Missions 
-___ Claims our attention now ? sna | 
‘Scnoor.—Alaska, meaning Great Land, and form- 
erly called Russian America. 

Leaprr.—-When did Alaska become a part of the 

‘United States? * 

cuooL.—In 1867 it was purchased from Russia 
for $7,200,000. 
ER.—How does it compare in size with other 
parts of the United States ? 

Scuoor.—Its territory would almost cover that | 
part of the United States from Maine to | 
Minnesota, and south to Georgia and Alabama. | 

ZADER.— What is the government of Alaska ? 


MOOL.—In 1885 the territory was organized as a 


_. Sivil district, witha governor, district judge, 
. peer: 0% Leper inhiaes 


the President’ 


i and other officers appointed by 
of the United States. 

ADER.—Are we indebted to Alaska commer: | 

Sy gially ? 5 


af 


the e1 


- 


os, 


m paid for this countr 
government. 


f} iat 


ecg: Oh 

ce ae EOS a 
Leaprr.—In what condition did he find the nati 
Scroor-—Living in ignorance and superstitio: 


Lraprer.—What has been the result of missionar 
effort there ? 

Scuoor.—There are schools and missions planted 
along the coast of Alaska from British Colum- 
bia to its most northern point. 

Lzaprr.—How are they supported ? 

Scnoon.—By the government and different, re- 
ligious denominations. 

Luaprr.—In which stations are we most interested, 
and where are they located ? 

Scuoor.—The schools under the care of the Wo- 
man’s Executive Committee, located chiefly in 
the southeastern part, at Sitka, Fort Wrangel, 
Jackson, Hoonah, Juneau Chilcat, and Poin, 
Barrow. 

Lzapur.—How does Point Barrow differ from 
other mission stations ? 

Scuoot.—With possibly one exception, it is the 
most northern mission in the world, being with- 
in but a few hundred miles of the North Pole. 

Lyaprer.—How is the missionary there isolated 
from friends ? 

Scuoot.—The mail reaches him but once a year, 
and then only if the Arctic ice pack will per- 
mit, 


Luaper.—How long is the night at Point Barrow? 


'Scnoon.—It extends from November 19 to Jan- 
uary 23, and the constant use of lamps in the 
school-room is a necessity. 

Lrapvrer.—For the enlargement of which 
will our offerings to-day be devoted ? 
Scnoot.—The Hydah Mission at Jackson. 
Lraprer.— When was it begun ? 
Scuoou.—In 1881, and is one of the most remote 
stations, steamers going but twice a year to 
Prince of Wales Island,on which it is situated. 


mission 


~ 


Leaprr.—W hat is the character of the mission ? 


Scuoor.—There are church and _ school buildings ; 
a home for boys and one for: girls, in which 
pupils are sheltered and trained to become ac- 
tive, self-reliant Christian men and women. 


Leaprr.— What extended result do Christian peo- 
ple expect from missionary labor in Alaska? 


Scuoon.—-That the Alaskans who mingle with and 
speak the same language will carry the gospel 
to the natives in East Siberia. 4 
Brief sketch of the Hydah Mission. 
Collection. 
Prayer. 
Hymn. 


Benediction. 
et > oe 


The Experience of Chilcat George. 
The following is the religious experience 


| Chilcat Indian as related by himself when ¢ 


as a candidate for membership of the little 
at Juneau, Alaska. This church was_ 
through the efforts of Rev. Eugene 8, W 
pastor, the building being larg. ly th 


ay 


catching it as it fell. a 
| pilot. “A sea-otter,’ was the answer; “a fem 


exhausted, he could not get 


| like a cat’s. 


jit and the water, and cutting 


10 IR 
VY HUNTING THE SEX-OTFER. 
Captain. Abbey, formerly commander of 

revenue cutter Corwéa, in the Bering Sea, 

ported by the New York Sun as talking in 

interesting manner about the habits of the s 

otter. One day the ship’s surgeon saw an anh 


of some kind tossing a small object into the air 
“What is that?” he asked 


- 2 
with her pup. That’s the way they do before th 
pup can swim.” At another time the crew 0 
cutter found themselves in sight of four sn 
boats, each manned by three Aleuts, who w 
bunting otters. By and by it was plain that t 
had surrounded one, and were putting their darts 


| into him. 


Whenever he showed his head darts 
launched at him, and haying no time to brea 
his stay under water grew shorter and sho 
and he could not get outside the circle of b 
Six or eight darts were now in him, and durin, 


| short dips the floating shafts were still in sig 


and served to mark his movements. At length, || 
helow the surfa¢ 
The boats closed around him; he was struck. 

a gaff, knocked in the head, and secured. : 

The Corwin steamed up, and the bidarkas we 
called alongside. They came readily, towing the | 
otter. By signs as much as language it was found | 
that they were from Atka, and would gladly go 
if the ship would take them. They had captu 
a big prize, and were willing to rest. So they | 
their boats and the otter were taken on board. _ 

The captured otter was about six feet long, with 
glossy black fur of wonderful beauty. His legs} — 
and tail were very short, and his sharp teeth were ' 

The skin was estimated to be worth } 
one hundred and fifty dollars on the spot, and } 
would command four times that price in London. 

Although a shy animal, which seeks to escape at 
the least alarm, the otter is a wicked fighter when 
cornered. At the landing at Atka was an Alent, | 
whose hands, arms and face were scarred with | 
recent wounds, and who walked with difficulty. | 
Mr. Dirck, the agent, told the Corwwin’s officers of | 
this man’s fight with a sea-otter several we | 
before. It appeared that he had been out with 


party of hunters, and was walking alone along th 


rocks of the shore toward the camp. Turning 
point of an abrupt cliff, he suddenly found hims 
between the water and a large sea-otter.. 
 The.Aleut had no weapon but a knife, but 


value of the otter’s skin was so. great that he d 

not hesitate to attempt its capture. The o 

| large one, at once tried to get to the water. Fi 

the Aleut confronting him, he stopped a mom 

| showed his keen, c¢atlike teeth in a ferociou 
hissing growl, and made for the man. ee. 
The Al 


is almost impossible for a man to seize and hold i 

It is a task like that of catching a greased pig, with | 
the added danger of the fierce fight that the o 

is sure to make. . 

| The otter bit and tore the man savagely. 

they rolled and tumbled upon the rocks the n 
hung to the otter as best he could, keeping betwe 
and stabbing tk 
beast at every opportunity. No help was n 

and for both it was a fight to the death. 

The struggle lasted nearly half an hour, when 
otter succumbed, but by the time he was dead th y 
man was in a fair way to follow him. His elo 
was torn from his body, and his skin and fl 
hung in shreds. He bléd profusely, but mana 


| to reach camp, where his comrades attended | 


his wounds, and went and secured his prize fc 
him. The skin, a beauty, had about fifty knif 
holes in it, but they were easily sewed up. Th 
man had not been able to hunt since. 


— 


Rv. Eazgea2 S$, Willard. 
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NORTHERN ALASKAN VILLAGE. 


we 


mission school, shepherded by both Mr. and Mrs, 
Willard. lis experience, as given below, was re- 
dated with many tears and sobs that shook his 
Jarge frame. He wears well, Mrs, Willard says, 
having been received into full membership of the 
church, March 1891: 

I think about this not two weeks, not three | 
weeks, J think about this long time. Three years 
ago my wife die. Mysoul cry, me too much dark, 
‘Me afraid, me cry. My wife say, “Take God, 
George, he make you save.” Long time I try. 
Lots ’a Injuns die, every day some die, sometimes 
twodie one day. Just like it me. Outside the 
house it rain, it snow, big wind blow, my coat no 
warm. Alle same my soul freeze, no friend me, 
no fire, no blanket. I heard God’s words, “‘ Come 
inside, George, make you warm, make you full, 
‘make you happy.” I say, “O God, me poor man, 
‘me got no money, me got no friends.” God say 


gto me, “I don’t want money, I want it you, I your 
friend, come inside.” 


I go inside, I feel happy. No more big wind, 
fire, warm, plenty friend. I Sull, but make big 
mistake, I full me, I no full of God, I got too 
big George, too big bad me. 1 warm, I full, I 
. strong; I go outside, I fall down me, I awful bad 
| me, I drunk, I shame, I wake up, I cry, two weeks 
T ery, I find no God, no friend. I feel me outside 
all dark, big storm, rain, snow, ice, wind, I find me 
lost. I got no coat, no blanket, just old under- 
shirt; I shake, I cry, I freeze. All day I can’t 
work, I ery; all night I can’t sleep, I cry; the 
people laugh; I can’t care about that, I just ery | 
all’e time: “T want God, I lost, I want it safe! — 


me.” Icome to church again, my heart ery all’e Shae 


‘time. Ihear God’s words again, “Come inside, 
| George.” I fraid, I say: “O God, I can’t come 
inside, I all died my soul, my heart too full’a dirty 
badness. I can’t take it in you house. I died m 
‘soul, my heart dirty, I just got old undershirt 
on.” : Re he 


ty Then God tell me new words: “ * ‘g00 te 


is an inexpressible loss, and a great injury to the England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Spain, Ital 
cause of Christ in the community. He therefore | Austria, Germany, Denmark and Greece 
watches the lives of those people, and defers re- 

iving thom until t ey give good evidence | of a | and rivers, Day and night do not come a 
change of heart. George had been a pupil in the 


other until the pause 
ie 


iia ics ili 
give you’ ew liv: ‘oul; he g 
heart; he make you good coat; 
bread; he make you new boy.” 


_ [hear God’s word, I see light, I feel new, I fe 
free, I know me just Jittle new God-man; Ino frai | 
any more. God make me first time my eyes, ay 
tongue, my hands, my feet, my heart, my soul 
‘spoil it, who help me? Strong Injun friend 
White man? Governor? No, no, only just G 
my Father, make me once more. Now I wan 
||my soul, my heart, my hands, my feet, my e 
‘my tongue, everything God’s, ’cause he clean 
inside, and make me new when my soul all dies 
me. 


[SS ee 
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The word Alaska means “ Great Land;? and ; 
tested; for one defection of a professing Christian |indeed it is a great land, for it has more area than | 


} 


| 
{ 


p 
tains 


gether. Itis also a country of great: mo 


do in most places that we know about, for 
the summer months there is no night in sou 
eastern Alaska, It only grows alittle dark for 
about half an hour near midnight: ‘The peopl 
live largely on fish. Some of them ate Eskimos 
'and the word Eskimo means “ raw fish eaters.” 

The Alaskan people were very low and degrade 3% 
when the missionaries first went to them. ‘They @ 
lee spirits, believing in good and bad a 


“spirits. They used to kill old people when 4] 
got to be too old to earn their own food, and they 
tortured people whom they supposed were po: 
sessed by witches, They do these things now 
but the efforts of missionaries and the Unite 
States government have put a stop to these prac 
tices in most places. Our Board of Home Missio 
is at work preaching and teaching at eight missio 
stations in Alaska, One of these stations is Poi has 
Barrow, which is probably the most northern mis-- 
sion station in the world. : i 

Five of the missionaries in Alaska are being- 
supported by Presbyterian young people in the). 
Sunday schools and soeieties of our church, These } 


missionaries are: The Rev. L. F. J ones, at St 
neau; the Rey. Clarence Thwing, at Fort Wran 
gle; the Rev. J. L. Gould, at Jackson ; the Rev 
W. W. Warne, at Chilkat ; and the Rey. ALE 
Austin, at Sitka. ia 
Our Presbyterian missions reach the Thilinget, 
Chilkat, Hoonah, Awke, Sitka, Stickin, Hydah and 
Eskimo tribes, ie 
The work in Alaska is largely a work for the 
poor, neglected Alaskan children, so our Presby- 
terian children should be especially interested in’ 


Alaskans Putting White People to Shame, ae 
Many of our prayer-meetings in the States are _ 


dull and lifeless, The leader reads a chapter in 


7 Trae meme 


the Bible and gives out some familiar hymn as the 

opening exercises. He then announces that the 
meeting is thrown open for voluntary prayers or 
short exhortations. But one often waits for an-| 
0 s become painful. This no ,” 
_ modesty or timidity, | 


bt is due at tim 


4 
%. 


, 


from doing his 


a 
¢ 


meetings,” says the Rey. Mr. Jones, of Juneaw 


uty. For here is afforded to n 
a fit opportunity to crucify the flesh. Bu what 1s 
needed above all things else in our prayer-meeting | 
is the presence of the Spirit and a little more fervor 
in the heart of the worshiper. ‘ Our Indian prayer-_ 


Z 


“are prayer-meetings in very deed, as they are 


"both spiritual and lively. 


There is no drag. 


rise at the same time. 


“have here no dull prayer-meetings.” 


eC eK 
rowins a. 


The Tuesday prayer-meeting was led by Mrs. 


| 


he Neste ert oy en 


ete 


IAAL. 


Roberts, who gave a suggestive study of the 
|thirty-third chapter of Exodus. The Rev. 
Sheldon Jackson, D.D., recently returned from 
.| Alaska, was present, and in the course of his 
address referred particularly to a visit to Point 
Barrow, where he found Professor Stevenson 
at work on the new building. <A prolonged 
stay at this station was, he said, considered 
| unwise, as it might necessitate remaining all 
| winter, for the revenue cutter was already | 
} confronted by an island of ice six miles long | 
i | by three-quarters of a mile wide and nine feet 
})) thick! 
| St. Lawrence Island is at present a point of 
| especial interest. It lies in Bering Sea, two 
hundred miles from Alaska and forty miles | 


2 


Sueineraepeneeee ee es! | 


from Siberia: one can here see the mountains 

‘of Siberia on a pleasant day. It is about one 
_ hundred miles long, and has at present about 
three hundred inhabitants. This island has a 
pathetic history. Some years ago it was near- 


furs. 


found when the revenue cutter touched at the 
island the next year. <A missionary of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church was to go to the 
emaining inhabitants and a mission houge 
was built, but the work, for some reason, was 
abandoned in a year. 
Two Presbyterian women subsequently pur- 
| chased the property, giving it to the Board of 
'|Home Missions; but it remained empty for 
| |some years waiting for a missionary, having 
__| on the premises a small supply of coal. 
wrote Dr. Jackson in 1893, “all is unmolested 
in spite of the actual sufferings of the people 
for fuel. These poor people gather by hun- 
dreds around the building each year when 
‘The Bear’ makes its visit, to see if a teacher has 
come, and every time are disappointed, and 
| | beg that one may be sent next year. On the 
_ | 17th of June, forcing the ship through the ice, 
' | we reached St. Lawrence Island, and I at once 
went ashore and inspected the mission house 
and coal pile, both of which I found in good 
condition and undisturbed by the natives. 
Again they gathered round me and asked for 
a teacher, and again I was compelled to put 
them off another year.” In July last, how- 
ever, a response came to their piteous appeal. 
Mr. and Mrs. V. C. Gamble shipped from San 
Francisco in a whaling vessel for this desolate 
place. The captain anchored eight miles from 


The Christian natives 
take a very active part in praying and speaking. 
No sooner is one through 
speaking or praying than another is on his feet, | 
- and it is no uncommon thing to see two or three | 
. The one who has the first 
word has the floor, and the others who may have 
risen to their feet stand waiting for their turn. We 


ly depopulated in consequence of the importa- |} 
tion of whiskey by white men in exchange for } 
Intoxication during the brief summer | 
resulted in the starvation of entire villages the | ‘erian Church owes him a vote of thanks.” 


following winter, the unburied dead being | And later, hurriedly written with a pencil, 


eNet,” | 


MR. AND Mrs. V. C. GAMBELL, PRESBYTERIAN TEACHERS, SAINT LAWRENCE 


ISLAND, BERING SEA. 


natives met them, they having heard the glad | 
news that missionaries were to come, kept} 
daily watch for the ship on three sides of the 
island. They boarded the vessel and eagerly 
crowded around the missionaries, shaking 
hands with them and patting Mrs. Gamble on 
the face! She was the first white woman 
they had ever seen! 

But the surf being heavy the captain re- 
fused to land the missionaries and their sup- 
plies. He hoped to meet another vessel by; 
which they could be returned to the island, 
running thus the risk of the loss of a year’s 
work among these poor people. Thanks to 
God they were soon met by Capt. Healy of 
“The Bear,” who, with great kindness, but at 
considerable inconvenience, transferred the 
missionaries and their goods to his vessel and 
furnished a carpenter to make needed repairs 
on the house. August 28d Mr. Gamble wrote: 
“Capt. Healy has been very kind’and gone to 
much trouble, for which the whole Presby- 


we have, “Landed O. K.; good bye. In the 
meantime don’t forget us in your prayers.” It 
will be a year before these missionaries will 
receive any mail or be heard from again. 

In the afternoon a company gathered in 
Lenox Hall of Synodical and Presbyterian 
officers and friends—Mrs. Niven presiding— to 
offer their tribute of respect and affection for 
the memory of Mrs. Marilla Houghton Gallup, 


for seven years president of the Woman’s 
Synodical Committee of Home Missions of the 
Synod of New York. 
course of a few introductory words, spoke 
especially of Mrs. Gallup’s rare combination 
of gentleness 
Memorial resolutions were then read by Mrs. 
Brownell from the Presbyterial Societies of 
Utica, Buffalo, Albany and Long Island, bear- 
ing testimony to Mrs. 
lences as a presiding officer and her devotion 
to the work. A little less than two months 
ago she presided at the synodical meeting in 
the Madison Square Church, ber last expressed 
| wish on that occasion being that she might 


Mrs. Niven, in the 


with strength of character. 


Gallup’s many excel- 


“die in the harness.” Mrs. James spoke of 


her rounded character; the Christ life shown 
through her and her sweet smile was full of 
cheer. 
best were sung, and at the business meeting 
following Mrs. W. J. Milne of Albany was 


The hymns which Mrs. Gallup loved 


chosen to fill her vacant place duriug the re- 
mainder of the year. 


28 bene ~ 


ing, called out by the reported serious disaster | 


| cannot be saved. The “Bear, 


' yescued, and frequently villages have been 


barbarous people of the extreme Northwest, 


a livelihood year after year with a fair degree 


| north of it. 


The Christian Intelligencer has the follow- 


to the brave Captain Healey’s steamer, “The 
Bear.” Our readers will fully sympathize with 
our contemporary’s expressions of regret over 
the bad news, Dr. Jackson having made “The 
Bear” and its commander famous by his series 
of letters to The Evangelist three or four years 
since: ihe 48 g 

Those’who have followed the work of the 
Rey. Dr. Sheldon Jackson in Alaska will learn 
with very great regret that the United States 
cutter “Bear,” commanded by Captain Healey, 
ran upon the rocks at the entrance to the har- 
bor of Sitka during the night of May 29th, 
and that it is almost certain that the vessel 
” under her hu- 
mane Captain, has been a messenger of mercy 
to the settlements along the shores of Bering 
Sea. Many shipwrecked seamen have been 
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saved from starvation. Captain Healey has 
been the friend of men of all races, and his 
large benevolence has been directed by rare 
sagacity. He has co-operated heartily with 
Dr. Jackson in the endeavor to civilize the 


to educate them, and to enable them to earn 


f certainty. The “Bear” and her commander 
ane had aaa place in the hearts of the. 
people on Bering Sea and along the coasts’ 
The record of the ship is an hon- 
orable one. She was built in Greenock, Scot- | 
land, in 1872, was loaned to the United States 
by the government of Great Britain to take 
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MODEL CoTTAGES, SITKA, ALASKA. 


cottages were built and paid for by the graduates of the Presbyterian Industrial Training School. Sitka. 
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As a help to the lesson to be used this month, 
much space has been given to Alaska. ‘This land 
of wonders contains resources of varied character, 
promising a future of great enterprise and wealth. 
| The Presbyterian church has several large and 
| flourishing missions, due largely to its indefatigable 
_ son, Sheldon Jackson. Presbyterian women have 
been heroic niissionaries from the first, amid the 
cold and gloom of that remote region. And they 
_ have enriched general literature, as much as mis- 

Ssionary literature, with their books on Alaska and 

Alaskans. ‘These books are valuable for reference, 

while for romantic interest they cannot be excelled. 
| This magnificent country, what it shall be in 
future centuries, is it not indicated by the fact that 
all shores washed by a warm ocean current, nur- 
ture a great and prosperous people. Mining, agri- 
culture, manufactures, fisheries, all rise to the view 
of the capitalists, while a vast country opens to 
human life through its capacity to sustain immense 
herds of domesticated reindeer introduced by the 
foresight and perseverance of Sheldon’ Jackson. 
Then th 


e unrivalled grandeur of ocean shore and 


and are occupied by their Thlinget owners. ) 


mountains and glaciers combine to make Alaska 
a land to which for all time the tourist will wend 
his way for sight-seeing and for the tonic of 
Borean breezes. But the degradation, the suffer- 


ings of the native Alaskans, the murderous cruel-|_ 


ties endured through almost unequalled supersti- 
tion and through centures of time, do these not 
appeal to us to hasten with the Gospel, to redeem 
these helpless and intelligent people. Heavily as 
heathenism Oppresses men everywhere, there is no 
country where women and children suffer more 
cruelty than in this country, for which we bespeak 
your attention, your prayer and your gifts for 


Jesus sake, as women for whom He has done such 
Infinite service, 


The same friend sends extracts showing the con- 
trast between a formerly heathen church and some 
(by no means all) of our wealthy churches, one of 
which, for the Presbyterian Anniversary Reunion 
Fund, though very rich, gave only $20. ‘The sub- 
joined letter gives an account of the liberality of 
a converted Alaskan church towards the same fund: 


DEAR BROTHER :—Please find within a postal order for 
$62.90, the collection of the Thlinket Presbyterian Church 
of Sitka, Alaska, (natiy NF 
Fund. 


ago, a poor half-naked little heathen boy. 
as | two trades in that time, bought and paid for 
a nice little cottage, which is neatly and comfortably fur- 
He has a family of four interesting children, This 
| 18 a good illustration of our mission work. Yon will also 
find enclosed a money order for $40, a collection from the 
Presbyterian Church for the white people. 
| tion is small, hardly a dozen members. 
i herally as our natives here haye—d, 


| y 2 ie; you-will have sev- 
poral cei Instead of one. Praying that the Lord may 
pread the work, I remain, sincerely yours, 
ALONZO BE. Austr. 
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The Cry of the Alaskan Children. eer 
- faee 
TUNE—ANGEL, OF PEACE. ina 
Far from the Islands of Behring’s dark sea 7 
Comes the sad cry of the children to me, 
Wandering, homeless, friendless, forlorn, 
Lightens their darkness no ray of the morn; 
Lambs that the Lord came from heaven to save, 
Hear their sad wailing borne over the wave: 
Long is the darkness that over us lies, 
When shall dawn of the morning arise? 
Once we had plenty, the sea was our store, 
Seals and the walrus came thick to our shore: 
Now they are going, we follow their fate, 
Haste, lest your aid be forever too late ; 
Save our dark race from the grave of despair, | 
Hear our entreaty, Oh, answer our prayer ! | 
Low on the sand by the storm-beaten graves, | 
Kneeling we call to you over the waves. | 
Pity the orphans whose land they have sold, 
Fatherless, motherless, starving and cold, 
Give to us only the crumbs you let fall, | 
Help, in the name of the Father of All; | 
Give to us, starving in body and soul, | : iat oe 
Pity our poverty, grant us your dole, . Coe. L. Goodchild. Rev. C. P. Coe. 
Ye, whom our mines have enriched with their gold, 
Ye, whom our furs cover warm from the cold. BAPTIST TEACHERS, WoOD ISLAND. 
Out of our misery gather us in, | 
Give us a refuge from suffering and sin. | 
Lambs are we, last fro u the Good Shepherd's fold, 
Gather us in from the rain and the cold, 
Tell us of Jesus, and teach us to pray, 2 | 
Tell us of heaven, and show us the way : 
Then shall our song be heard over the waves, 
Blessing and glory to Jesus who saves. 
DR. JAMES MCWHINNIE. 
_ With or without offerings remember the Day of Humilia- 
._ tion and Prayer, to observe it, Feb. 20th: . Women of all 
|! denominations uniting on that day. 
rae | 
Our Missionary in Alaska. 
_ Over a year ago, the Woman’s Home Missionary 
|, Society began to realize the need of having some 
"one we could call our very own to take entire | 
! t charge of the industrial and religious education of | 
Pe the children in the Jesse Lee Home at Unalaska. 
| : It took almost a year to find one who was willing | 
' to go to that distant outpost. Finally, the name of | 
) Agnes L. Sowle, of Hagaman, N. Y., was given us. 
| We immediately wrote to her. 
“What do you say to going as matron after this 
(( Kine 
att Sy ‘ | BAPTIST MISSION PUPILS, WOOD ISLAND, ALASKA. 
be Dy _ was little to be comfortable with—that the new | 
V, Ns y) _ Home is up, but neither finished nor furnished for 
4 _ lack of funds, that it rains almost every other dav, 
_ that superstition abounds, along with witch-craft, 
_ polygamy, and immorality. Much could be told) 
that is horrible, but we have said sufficient. I 
_ want to be candid. I want you to go with your 
_ eyes wide open. 
_ “While all I have said of the conditions is not 
hopeful, you will have an opportunity that angels 
-miyht covet, that of teaching Christless souls the 
Way, the Truth and the Life. There is too much 
to risk to urge you. But if God speaks to you and 
says, Go, let me hear at once, for there is not a 
_moment to lose. In three weeks you must start.” 
_ By return post came the reply. “TI will accept 
the position, providing my outfit can be procured, 
for I have nota penny. My age is 26, my health 
‘is good, I do not know what it is to be sick, I was 
} called to be a missionary when twelve years of age, 
MISS AGNES I, SOWLR, but thought it was an impossibility because I was 
Missionary at Unalaska, Alaska. ne nee had pay a on school education. 
ut God opened the way for me to spend four 
{ ? . . Recs a ae - 
| Sa a ae ia Be Me had described the years at the Union Missionary Training Institute 
me mail ras ee ee a : na there was no in Brooklyn, N. Y., from whence I graduated last ie 
feo a2 ay - in : e aig i physician May. All the while I was there my longing for veh. 
Do i cE appl tte pea the ship’s surgeon, missionary work increased, and now the time has is, is . 
i who is ed pacer OneeS in the year—that there really come for me to go. I am willing to undergo an “i384 
, , ; ee fo : shee om - 
| Se nee pelea pte women in the place, the privations of a missionary’s life. Iam willing) oie 
w how congenial they might be. | to lay down my life for my blessed Savior who| 


¥ We had added that the Homie is crowded, there 


gave himself for me. I would like to askagreat) 


Many questions because 


| that country. 
some hot country. 
to be situated? I cannot find it on the map I have. 
My heart is full of praise to God that He has at 
last opened the way for me to go to those practical- 
ly heathen people. I. pray that all things may 
work together for that end. As you say, there is 
not a moment to lose, but God can do great things 
in a very little while. 
and I mean to do my part.” 

Is it any wonder the Bureau said, Her spirit is 
right; 
met, and most excellent recommendations were re- 
I ceived, we said, “Go, the Master hath need of 
thee?” Then we wish we could tell you of the joy 
that made her face to shine as later we conversed 
of the work, Then we learned that the Lord had 
‘put it into the heart of that warm friend of mis- 
sions, Mrs. Houghten, of Grace church, Brooklyn, 
to give money to sapport a student for four years 
in the Training Institute, and that our missionary 
'was the recipient. God bless her! Who knows 
but many more stars will sparkle in her crown be- 
cause of this benovelent deed! 


money came for the wardrobe from various sources, 


spent twenty five dollars of it for medicines for the 
children. She had received two years of training 


and surgery, and is able to prescribe for the ordin 


ary diseases of the climate, which she was careful | 


‘to study up in advance. Fret, 


home life has fitted her for the position. 


| She is practical. 


large prayer meeting before starting on her journey, 
-among other good things, she said, “I realize I am 
going toa land of loneliness and privation. The 
picture is not one to encourage any but a soul 
saved by grace.. I do not know where my feet 
| shall tread, but my Master does, and He is going 
before me. I shall follow in His footsteps, and as 
‘He takes up His feet, I shall put mine in the path 
He has made. He will lead aright, and God help 
ing me I will do the very best work I am capable 
of for Alaska. I need and ask your prayers.” Is 
not that church blessed in having such a messenger 
go forth to tell the old, old story in that part of our 
domain that, were it under any other flag than the 
Stars and Stripes, would be classed among the 
most benighted of foreign fields? 

It was fitting that she should meet Mr. Yatman 
on the train at Jersey City, just starting on his 
trip, and that she should be the first to inscribe her 
name on the silk flag he is to carry to the mission 
stations around the world. 

| While en route, she writes, “God is blessing Miss 
Mellor (a government teacher going with her) and 
-myseif wonderfully. We can see His hand in 
everything.” She sends word from Unalaska, ‘‘I 
hardly know my children yet, but I love them all, 
| and I think they love me.” This is the merest 


sketch of the consecrated woman we ask you to re- 
member at the Throne of Grace. 
ANNA F. BEILER. 


Methodist Missions in Alaska. 


BY SHELDON JACKSON, D. D., UNITED STATES GEN- 
ERAL AGENT OF EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


On the 19th of January, 1880, a noted missionary 
meeting was held at the Methodist Mission Rooms 
in New York City; memorable not because of the 
large attendance, for only four persons were 
present, but because of the fraternal principles 
illustrated and their wide reaching consequences to 
Alaska Bending over a small table, upon which 
lay a large government map of Alaska, were Rey. 
Henry Kendall, D. D., Secretary of the Presby- 
m | terian Home Missions: Rev. Henry Morehouse, 
| D, ihe Secretary of Baber Hoi Missions ; 

i) 5 NY) ) aa 


know very little ‘about | 
I had always thought of Africa or 
Where is the place I am going 


I am sure He will help me, | 


and that. when all the requirements were | 


Then you would be interested to know how the | 


and that instead of using it all for herself, she | 


under able physicians, in the elements of medicine | 


She isa | 
member of Simpson church, Brooklyn, and at the | 


wees of 1889, when Mr. and Mrs, John A. Tuck, Meth- 


sions, and myself. The burning need gf (¢ 
Alaskans for the gospel had just commeficed to ; 
touch the great heart of the Christian churches of § 
the United States. A cry of despair had been | 
wafted down from the dying people of the extreme 
North, and the leaders of missionary movements | 
were gathered together to consider the cry. The 
question before them was how, w:th the inadequate § 
means at their disposal, it was possible to supply | 
that great land, equal to one sixth of the territorial § 
area of the United States, with the gospel. They © 
all recognized the waste of men and money it 
would be to introduce their denominational mis- 
sions into the same section, confusing the minds of 
the natives just emerging fom barbarism, with the 
minor distinctions which separate the great” 
churches, and with a baptism from cn high causing 
them only to desire to know what was best for the 
interests of the church universal they agreed to 
divide the field so as to cover all the principal sec- 7 
tions’ The Presbyterian church already had mis- ~ 
sions in southeast Alaska, and that section was set © 
apart for them to occupy. The church of England © 
had for over a score of years missions upon the” 
Mackenzie river, north of the Arctic Circle. With” 
burning zeal for the Master their missionaries had _ 
made long snow shoe trips down the Yukon river | 
telling the story uf the cross in the villages along — 
its banks, and the natives had thus become some- 
what familiar with the liturgy and teachings of the 4 
Episcopal church. Naturally that field was set” 
apart for the Protestant Episcopal church of the” 
United States. The Secretary of the domestic” 
missionary association, although unable to be) 
present, had expressed his interest in the proposed | 
plan Dr. Morehouse, in bebalf of the Baptist 7 
church, had selected Kadiak Island and Cook 


John } M. Reeth D "D. Secretary va aeel Of 


Inlet for their especial field. Dr. Reed, in behalf 


of the Methodists, asked permission to consult the 


| Executive Committee of his Mission Board before” 


definitely deciding. Ata meeting of the Board on’ 
January 20th, the matter was brought up and the i" 
Board agreed to select for the Methodist Episcopal 


field the Aleutian Islands, with headquarters at 
‘Unalaska, and the next day Dr. Reid sent me the 
following official notification : 


NEw YORE, January 21, 1880. 
|The Rev. Dr. Jackson, care National Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 
| My Dear BROTHER :—At the meeting of our board yes- 
_terday the subject of the missions at Alaska was taken up, 
and after a full discussion as to the various points, a prefer- 
ence was shown for, and that our work be commenced at 
| Unalaska. 
| Ihave the pleasure to inclose a letter of introduction to — 
saa Rey. J. Lanahan, D. D., who, with General C. B. Fisk 
as chairman, and myself, were appointed a committee to © 
| take action in the matter. Truly yours, fat 
J. M. REID, Corresponding Secretary. 


A 


Later the Moravian church, with headquarters at | 
Bethlehem, Pa., selected the villages in the Kus- 
kokwin and Nushagak Valleys, the Swedish Evan- 
gelical Mission established themselves on the Nor- 
ton Sound in the extreme northeast corner of | 
Behring Sea, and the Congregationalists on the 
American side of Behring Straits. We have there- © 
fore this wise distribution, the Presbyterians in ~ 
‘southeast Alaska; 633 miles westward the Baptists © 
at Kadiak ; another 600 or 700 miles westward the k 
“Methodists at Unalaska ; 500 miles to the northeast ‘ 
the Moravians on the Nushagak ; another 500 miles | 
‘of round-about, travelling northward, brings to 
the Swedish Station on Norton Sound, and 200 © 
miles to the west brings to the Congregational 
region at Behring Straits. Then the Episcopalians § 
have an outlying station at Point Hope, about 200 7 
miles north of Behring Straits, and the Presby- ; 
terians one at Point Barrow, the northernmost 9 
point of the continent, some 500 miles north and 
east of the Arctic Circle. 

Through a combination of circumstances work ; 
was not commenced at Unalaska until the summer © 


odists from Connecticut, were sent out to esta 
a school and home. 

In 1890 a home was commenced by the bringing 
to Mr. and Mrs. Tuck of two orphan (waifs) girls 
from the island of Attoo, a thousand miles west of 
| Unalaska. The teachers were in a small story-and- 
» a-half cottage (half of which was used as a school 
room), and unprepared to receive any children iato 
their family. The waifs had to be received. 
Other girls, finding that two had actually been re- 
ceived, came and refused to be driven away.; and 
some weeks later six additional orphan girls were 
sent down from the Seal Islands by the United 
States Treasury Agent. And the school has grown 
and grown until thirty-five girls have been received. 
For two or three years it was a contract school 
with the government, but in 1892, in obedience to 
the action of the parent society, the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church felt compelled, very reluctantly, to 
| withdraw from the work so important and so suc- 
|) cessfully commenced. ‘To disband the Home, 
| however, and turn out into the street the many 
| 
| 


t 


[homeless orphans that had for a little time exper- 
ignced the joy of a Christian home, was to send 


' them forth to speedy ruin, and was not to be 
/ thought of for a moment, 

Mr. and Mrs. Tuck did bravely, and heroically 
© held at their end of the line, and I did what I 
- could to raise the necessary funds in the east to 
} tide them over, well knowing that when the au- 
_ thorities of the Methodist Episcopal Church un- 
_ derstood the real condition they would authorize 
the women to resume their work in the Home. 

The work was again resumed by the church in 
_ 1893, and was hailed with prayerful enthusiasm by 
_ large numbers of Methodist women, whose hearts 
_ had been touched and sympathies enlisted at the 
sad condition of the natives of western Alaska. 

This school has been so successful that every- 

_ where in western Alaska itis held up asa model 
for other schools to pattern after. 
i The Hon William H. Williams, Treasury Agent 
_ to the Seal Islands, reporting to the honorable the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the condition of the 
' wnatives on those islands, under date of December 
» 3, 1891, writes: 

That these people are quick to learn and susceptible of 
rapid improvement, is demonstrated in the charity school at 
Unalaska, conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Tuck. Six of the 
most promising orphans on the islands were sent there in 
September, 1890, and I found on visiting the school this 
year that they could talk the English language quite flu- 
ently and read and write quite intelligently. 

Again under date of December 31, 1892, Mr. 
Williams reports to the Treasury Department: 

When the time arrives that these children can be placed 
under faithful Christian teachers who will teach them habits 
oi industry and morality, and under these conditions the 
blessings of home and home life, then may we look for 
gratifying results, but not before. A practical demonstra- 
tion of this is to be seen at the native school at Unalaska 
presided over by Mr. and Mrs. Tuck. 

Mr. Joseph Stanley Brown, Acting Treasury 
Agent in charge of the Seal Islands, in an official 
report to the Secretary of the Treasury, writes, 
December 1, 1892: 

An illustration of what can be done: That itis not im- 
possible to establish schools that will be entirely successful, 
not only in teaching these people to speak, to read, and to 
write the English language, but to train them in more up- 
right and useful methods of domestic life, is shown by the 
history of the Lee School at Unalaska, presided over by Mr. 
and Mrs. Tuck. 

Captain M. A. Healy (a Roman Catholic) sends 
me the following testimony: 

REVENUE MARINE STEAMER “ BRAR,”’ 

i PORT OF UNALASKA, ALASKA, Nov. 9, 1892. 

; The Rev Sheldon Jackson, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.: 
My DEAR Doctor: I have brought six girls from the 
Seal Islands to the Jesse Lee school. 8 i 2 + 

{ am sure the ladies of the Methodist society, could they 
understand the condition and field of the school, and how 
well it is conducted, would become interested in its behalf | 
) and provide it with better facilities with which to continue.| 
» and enlarge its work for the elevation of these poor neg- | 
» lected members of their sex. 


_ There are many destitute children, | made So by the be 


"Thus it will be seen that the beginning made by) 
| the women of the Methodist Home Missionary So-| — 


ciety has been wonderfully blessed by God; that) — 
with the new house a larger number of girls can) ~ 


be brought under the influence of the gospel. To) 
take one of those poor, degraded Aleutian girls, 


growing up a mere animal without ambition and 
without a saving knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and transforming her into an intelligent, | 
self-respecting Christian woman, is a work that an 
angel would feel honored in being allowed to do, 
and that is the work which God has committed to 
the Methodist women of the United States. Surely, 
they will not allow the society through which they 
work, to lack for workers or funds to carry on 
that which has been so well commenced. 


Ths Jassie Lee Home, at Unalaska, Alaska. | 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF TREASURY AGENT 
MURRAY. 
Leaving the Seal Islands, August 8, 1894, we ar- | 
rived at Dutch Harbor on the 9th. and, while coal- | 
ing ship, on the 10th, we visited the Jessie Lee 
Home, at Unalaska, where some twenty-six native | 
girls—imostly orphan weifs—are at school, and are | 
making wonderful progress in education, civiliza-— 
tion and morality. The school was originally 
started by the government, as a public school, and | 
subsequently, the !adies of the Methodist Mission- | 
ary Society rented or erected additional buildings | 
and established the home, into which orphan girls 
have been taken and kept, fed, clothed and edu- 
cated—snatched out of the misery and degradation 
that surrounded them in their aboriginal state 
The salaried government teacher teaches the 
woole school, without distinction of creed or class. 
There is no missionary work attempted in the pub- 
lic school beyond what his wife does for the 
physical and moral welfare of the orphan girls who 


have no friends to look after them; and she gives 


her labor and time for nothing, except the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that she has saved them from a 
life of shame, aud taught them physical and moral 
cleanliness along with the simp'e truths of ou 
common Christianity. 5p + “a * * 
Were there room and accommodations in the 
home for a hundred children instead of a score, 
they could very readily be picked up and saved as 
easily as the few fortunate ones who are there al. 
ready ; but unfortunately there are no public funds 
available for such purposes, and the ladies who 
have so disinterestedly commenced the good work 
have other calls on their limited means which they 
feel they dare not overlook. 
t is a pity indeed that the true condition of 
things as they exist in Alaska were not better 
known among Christians who have the means as 
well as the will to do good, for small, and poor, and 
humble as the Jessie Lee Home undoubtedly is, 
its influence for good has been so generally recog- 
nized already by all who know anything of its 
good work, that already Unalaska is known as one | 
of the few bright spots——-an oasis in the desert— — 
in the moral darkness of Alaska. ; | 
JosepH Murray, Treasury Agent. 


Unalaska. 


Unalaska, on one of the Aleutian Islands of the 
same name, 1200 miles west of Sitka, is the most 


important settlement in Western Alaska. From 
its position it is the present and future commercial | 
center of the region. In the vast territory tribu- 
tary to it are numerous waifs, many of them the 
children of white men, whose condition is thus de | 
scribed in a letter of one of the government teach- | 
ers: ‘In every settlement through this part of the | 
country may be found poor, defenseless children 
clothed only in rags, with no one to provide suita- 
ble food or clothing and living entirely upon 
charity as may be found among a heathen people. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION PUPILS, KOSEREFSKI, YUKON RIVER, ALASKA. 


Photograph by Rev. F. I 


3arnum, S. J. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION, KOSEREFSKI, YUKON RIVER, ALASKA. 
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drunkenness and the vagabond character of their 
parents. Inthe Aleut settlement of Afognak the 
natives have sold the bedding from their huts to 
obtain the vile stuff. Now the future of this race 
is that they will perish from off the face of the 
earth unless they are Christianized, and that soon.” 

Here at Unalaska the Methodist Woman’s Home 
Society in 1889 entered upon the noble work of 
taking these poor children out of their squalor and 
mental darkness, and by surrounding them with 
the influence of a Christian home to lift them into 
a higher civilization. From a beginning with two 
orphan waifs from the island of Attou, 1000 miles 
west of Unalaska, the Home family has increased 


in June, 1895, to about thirty, and the transforma- 


tion that careful, conscientious training has 
wrought in the children was marvelous. While 
waiting at Unalaska to join the U. S. Revenue 
Cutter “Bear” in its Arctic cruise, I became inti- | 
mately acquainted with the Home and school, and | 
I have no hesitation in saying that aneater, more | 
intelligent, well behaved set of children it would 


sarnum, S. J. 


be hard to find anywhere in the country. In the 
school room, which I visited repeatedly, I found 
that good progress had been made in the acquisi- 
tion of the English language. Those children who 
had been in attendance for three years or more not 
only read, write and speak, but also seemed to do 
their thinking in English. In geography very 
good work was done, especially in map drawing. 
In arithmetic they seemed to encoiinter their great- 
est difficulty, but many of the older pupils have 
fully conquered the four fundamental operations, 
and one of the girls had progressed in mental 
arithmetic until she handled quite complex opera- 
tions with ease. In the Home itself I saw enough 
| to convince me that good, practical instruction in 
cooking and house keeping was a part of the daily 
routine and was producing permanent results. 

From its commencement until the past summer 
the Home has been maintained in a small, 
one half story cottage. During the 
August a commodious house has been erected. 
With the increase of its facilities, when completed 


na 


one al 


month oi 


_ and furnished there will naturally be a correspond- 


ing increase in the expenses, and doubtless man 


more applications for admission. ‘To hamper the testify that the government schools have not been 
work at this juncture by a lack of funds would in. Successful in advancing the natives in the direction 


U : ¥ J ‘ED STATES. 
Pupits at Mission HoME UNALASKA, SupPORTED BY METHODIST Woman's Home MIssion SOCIET Ys UNI? 
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parental care, which they never could obtain from 
their ignorant and. misguided parents. They also 


of American citizenship, but that where these or- 
| phan children, or worse than orphans, have been 
; WiLLtAM HaMILron, , placed in charge of earnest Christian teachers, as_ 
Assistant Agent, Education for Alaska. «in our Home at Unalaska, rapid improvement, 
morally, physically and intellectually has been 
made in a few years. ‘That these results may be 


deed be a a deplorable backward step. 


Uncle Sam’s Broad Realm. 


It has been boasted that the “sun never sets on 
British territory.” Nor does the sun ever set on 
United States territory. When it is 6 p- m. on 


Attoo Island, Alaska, it is 6:26 | | 
, ‘30 a. m. of the next the necessary equipments for the school room. 


day on the east coast of Maine. Quoddy Head, 
Me., is our easternmost territory in longitude 67° 


W.; Key West, Fla., our southernmost: | 
ost; Attoo Island, Home, it is extremely necessary that our mission 


In longitude 173° E, our westernmost, and Point 
Barrow, Alaska, our northernmost. Half way be- 
tween Quoddy Head and Attoo Island, therefore, 
would be about 127° W., over 200 miles west of 
San Francisco. And the geographical center of all 
our positions, including Alaska, is about 55 Ni; 
110° W., or 420 miles’ north of the northern 
boundary of Montana. These are astonishing 
facts, are they not? 
pee a Be eee 

J. H. Turner, leader of the Porcupine river sur- 
veying party, says “that the Yukon Indians and 
the Esquimaux possesses the most inordinate appe- 
tite for liquor of any kind.” He has known an 
Esquimaux to take a couple of skins and start out 
ona trip of 400 miles to get a bottle of whisky. 
Another one came to their camp from the Arctic 


ocean, 200 miles distant, to get adrink, He Says, | 


“all they live for is to trade skins to whalers for 
liquor.” Some of the social abominations of 


Alaska have been abolished by law, but as yet the | 


laws are but poorly enforced. The children of 
these people must be saved, if possible, and for 
this purpose our W. H. M. §. pleads for the sus- | 
taining of our mission Homes. : 
Officials in the Treasury Department to the Seal | 
Islands, reported to the Secretary of the Treasury | 
in 1891 and ’92 that regular industrial schools were | 
necessary, where the pupils might live under the 
care of suitable teachers who would properly guide | 
them as they grew up to maturity, and give them | 


—— 


brought about constant help is needed for the sup- — 
ply of current wants. Food and clothing must be 
had, and the ordinary repairs made on houses and | 


domestic belongings, besides teacher’s salaries and 


The government having appropriated money for 
a school building for boys, adjoining our girls’ 


work and efforts broaden, so that we may be able 


_to train these native boys and girls in the various in- 


dustries that they may go from the school and Home 
well equipped for business life. This opportunity 
of educating the native youth in our Home in Un- 
alaska is of untold importance, “As people can not 


believe in Christianity until they have had time to. 


_ be educated up to understanding it, and the men 


who present it to them.” ‘The governor of Alaska 
in his report for 1894 says, “the Rev. William 
Duncan’s success in his mission work on Annet 
Island among the Metlakatla Indians has been at- 
tributed largely to the plan of keeping his people 
constantly employed in some industrial pursuit or 
mechanical art. Nothing subdues and civilizes the 
Savage so quickly as constant and remunerative 
employment.” 

Hence we believe it will pay in every sense of 
the word to look well after the interests of the| 
coming generation of this “great country” of un- 
told resources. MARIAN FREEMAN GRAY. | 


Unga. 


I do not know that we Methodists can claim 
more than the Martha Ellen Stevens Cottage, 
which is really the parsonage for the Rev. C. H. 
and Mrs. McKinney, who are the government 
teachers, and who are doing most excellent mis- 
sionary work in the huts of the natives, and aiaong 
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Totem Poles of the Alaskan Indians. 


the men from the gold mines, where they teacn an 
evening school. There is great need of more 
_ books to use among the class, such as histories, 
_ biographies, well selected religious books. Elevat- 
_ ing stories (all in clear type) will greatly assist the 
workers in leading these people to a better life. 
Many children from the adjacent islands are 
_ anxious to attend this school, but there is no place 
for them to stay. 
| O, for more “faith and works” throughout the 
church, that would enable us to plant an Industrial 
Home on that island! 


Totem Posts. 


The Alaskan Indians hold many of the supersti- 
tions common to barbaric races, as metempsycho- 
_ sis, demon and ancestor worship, and Totemism. 
This last finds an interesting expression in the 
_ Totem poles, the most characteristic feature of the 
village. TTotemism is a form of animal worship in 
which a whole class, rather than a single indi- 
vidual is included. It is common to most uncivil- 
ized races, and is traced back to Egypt. In Alaska, 
Totemism forms the basis of the whole social or- 
ganization. The tutelary animal is regarded some- 
times as the ancestor, sometimes merely as the per- 
sonation of the spirit wko guides and directs the 
destiny of the tribe. In return for his good influ- 
ence, he requires a strict service from his people. 
He has his feasts, vigils, and nmiinisters,—the medi- 
cine men. The subject must not injure him in 
any way, nor must he marry in his own Totem. 
The Totems are of three classes, clan, family, 
and individual. The clan Totems are divided be- 
tween the two great powers, the Crow and Wolf, 
as follows: frog, goose and sea lion to the Crow; 
bear, eagle, whele, shark and auk to the Wolf. 
The clan Totem is supreme, and besides this there 
is the family and the elective individual Totem. 


The Totem pole is then a veritable family tree, 
commemorating through its grotesque carvings, 
the race, history, and position of its owner. ‘The 
pole, which is often from forty to sixty feet high, 
sometimes forms the doorway, at other times an 
Ornament, and again a sepulcher. The different 


\ 


Totems are carved with wild and weird symbolism 
‘and decorated in a highly impressionist style of 
_art, and read upwards. 
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Notes. 


We count on Dr. Sheldon Jackson’s map of 
Alaska—twenty-four missions—distributed among 
the Greek and Roman Catholics largely. Perhaps 
half are among evangelical denominations, two 
being Methodist. 


The Woman’s Executive Committee of HomE 
Missrons held its regular monthly meeting at New 
York, December 3d. An offer of $50,000 to- 
ward the erection of a Christian college in Alaska, 
made by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the government 
superintendent of education in Alaska, was made, 
and will probably be accepted, and additional funds 
collected for the purpose of adding a higher educa- 
tional work in Alaska. 


The United States Commissioner at Unalaska is 
Rev. L. R. Woodward, a member of the California 
Conference. He is at home for the winter with his 
wife who was ill, and could get no physician. 
They hope she will be able to return with him in 
March. 


The Roman Catholic church has taken such hold 
in Alaska that a separate See has been formed. 
Until a year ago it was attached to Vancouver. 
Now they have a bishop of Alaska. 

“A farewell service for Bishop Peter Trimble 
Rowe, who was recently elected Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal church for the district of 
Alaska, was held recently. Bishop Rowe made an 
address, and the Rev. Wm. R. Langford, the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Board celebrated the Holy Communion.” 


We see other denominations stepping in and 
cultivating the fields which they have selected. I 
wonder if we realize that for a thousand miles our 
little mission is the only light house that sends its 
beams to light the pathway of dark and polluted 
souls to this “house of hope”—yea, the only refuge 
for many. And what is our great church doing 
about it? It is worth while to havea part in lay- 
ing Christian foundations in this great land. We 
cannot afford to longer keep our hands off. What 
makes us so anxious is the fact that if we do not 
attend to this part of the vineyard, no one else will. 
It is ours, and ours the responsibility. What more 
can I say? The superintendent writes: ‘There 


is not a day but children are at the door crying for 


admittance. I mean literal tears.” Many of them 


thwart 


ALASKA. 
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Encouragements and discouragements 
marked the progress of our Mission during the last 
twelve months, but we close the year with hearts 
full of joy and gratitude unto Him who has veri- 
fied His promise ‘I will not fail thee nor forsake 
thee.’ <A brief record of the month will be of 
interest to our readers. 

The winter of 1893 and 1894 was unusually severe. 
Our missionaries were unprepared for it, 
suffered from the cold. From December 
March they were ‘‘shut in;? 


December we had regular communication with 
them. While a great part of the letters refer to 
the material progress of the work, they also tell of 
the good results with those for whom the work was 
undertaken. 

First, a few things as to its temporal prosperity. 
Warly in the spring Mr. Roscoe commenced the 


improvement of the grounds, the putting up of a) 


barn and other out-buildings and doing things 
necessary to make this present winter more com- 
fortable than last. All of these buildings have 


been finished, and painted, the roofs of all painted _ 


to preserve them. A walk has been laid, a well 
and drains have been dug, a bath-room and wash- 
room arranged in the wood-house, rain-water from 
the roof of the house comes down through the 
gutters, and through a pipe into several barrels in 
the wash-room and over-flows through a pipe inte 


the drain. 


Mr. 
is enormous.”’ 


vegetables planted, but because of delay in the 
work and shortness 
mature well: however they had over a ton of pota- 
toes, and another year the results will be better. 
A good cow has been purchased and one ton of hay 
bought in San Francisco. 

During the summer Mr. Roscoe cut several acres 
of wild grass on the island. 
spoiled by the rain, but with help he saved and 
stored in the barn a ton and one-half. 

Everything being done in such a primitive way, 
with no horse, no wagon, nor oxen, the hay was 


more expensive than that brought from San Fran- | 


cisco, and what is true of hay-making is true at 
present of all the work. By and bye the boys will 
be large enough to he!p, indeed they helped this 


year, but six hundred and forty acres of land can- | 
not be cultivated without proper utensils for the) 
In the near future a yoke of oxen and a! 
Xoscoe writes 
that she has now-e¢ighty chickens; that eggs are | 


work. 
plough will be mecessary. Mrs. 
fifty cents per dozen and chickens are one dollar 
apiece. These will help reduce the living expenses 
for the winter, and in time will be a source of 
revenue to the Mission. There is no reason why 
this mission cannot’ be made at least partially self- 
supporting. At present potatoes are imported from 
Sin Francisco, but it does not admit of doubt but 
that they can be raised and sold upon Wood Island. 


‘The Mission boys ean, as they get large enough, 


go a few miles away and trap foxes and other 
animals, all of which ean be sold, but it is pioneer 


work now and necessarily expensive, for the found- | 


ations must be well laid. 
In September Miss Goodchild reached the island, 


and Noy. 11th, 1894, Mr. Roscoe writes: ““Kivery- | 
thing is going on smoothly; our winter supplies | 
have been purchased, a good school at our Mission, | 


& good Sunday-school, and everything fixed up 
comfortably for the winter. Rest assured we shall 


do everything to the best advantage possible, | 
endeavoring to be economical in our living expenses, | 
and regarding the Society’s interest as our own in | 


the Lord’s work, and shall aim to do any and all 
missionary work possible through the winter.” 

Most of the year it has devolyed upon Mr. and 
Mrs. Roscoe to have entire care of the teaching, 
aus well as all else pertaining to the work. They 
have averaged from twelve to fifteen hours per day 
work, the writing and mending going late into the 
night. One night at twenty-five minutes of twelve 
Mrs. Roscoe laid aside her work of darning stock- 
ings. 
does that make to-day?” 
answered. 

Added to all their work has been anxiety and 
trouble from the opposition and yersecution of 
priests, ready at every point possible to oppose and 


‘Thirty-eight,’ she 


have | their own. Y 


and | 
until | 
in April the first) 
steamer reached Kadiak, and from that time until | 


“it will bear abundant fruit. 


New desks have been made for the’ 
school-room, thirty cords of wood cut and stored. | 
Roscoe writes: ‘The amount of wood we burn | 
With so many demands upon him _ 
and the inability to procure aid at the right time, | 
the gardening was late; loads of sea-weed were | 
gathered for a fertilizer, and potatoes and other | of the seal island, and a girl of thirteen from Unga, 


of the season these did not | 


A large part of it was | 


eae | Axaetie baat Pease tuieeene f 
“Ida,” said her husband, “how many pairs | Presbyterian Mission at Sitka. 


heir plans, a hreatening their lives.’ 
The priests are ignorant of the principles of our; 
government, and the Goyernor at Sitka told Mr. 
Roscoe, that they had petitioned him for his 
removal from Alaska. ‘The people too are ignorant 
and superstitious, and having been so long slaves , 
under Russian rule they are slow to understand 
that they are in,a free country and have rights of | 


This simple record tells but little of the hard and ° 
faithfull work done; could you follow it in all its | 
details, you would fully understand 
and self-sacrifice of our missionaries in Alaska. 


But all this is* preparatory to the real object of , 


the mission. July 4th,1893, the first child entered 


the Home, and at present we have sixteen children, _ 


ten boys and six girls; a Sunday-school with an 
attendance of nineteen, and thirty scholars in the 
day school. 
Two of these were brought there last winter by 


the poor woman who came.so piteously seeking for 


her children a refuge and for herself a place to die. 
A number of the older ones have already proved 
themselves very useful, Ofdotia, the oldest girl, 
being of great assistance in the Home, and Alex- 
ander and others in the outside work. Their im- 
provement in all things is very encouraging. They 
love to hear about the Savior, to learn from and 
read the Bible and will never tire of hearing 
Bible stories. The seed is being sown, we believe 
It is, of course, ‘‘line 
upon line and precept upon precept,’ but thus it is 
with our own. ‘Those who have been longer in the 
Orphanage exercise great care over the new comers. 
Habits of e@leanliness and industry are being 
acquired; as quick to learn as the children in 
our own schools, they are learning not only from 
books but from The Book. They are fond of sing- 


ing, have sweet voices, and to-day, not only with 


their lips, are telling “‘the old, old story of Jesus 
and His love,’’ but they understand as never before 
that His love embraces them, and in heart and life 
know something of what this means. 

In September Dr. Jackson visited the Mission. 
He brought with him two children, a boy from one 


one of the Aleutian Isles. In Ofdotia’s letter in 
another leaflet may be found an account of the girl; 
the boy, a lad of ten, could speak neither Russian 
or English. Of another child Mrs. Roscoe writes, 


| “We have a boy we call ‘Swipes,’ he is a loveable 
child, everybody likes him and he does so appreciate 


his home here; one day he had been unruly and 
Mr. Roscoe punished him. 


Unga, isn’t it Swipes; the next time the mail 
steamer goes back you will go, won’t you? ‘No! 
1 Wout, its bad down there they all gets drunk, 


and I don’t have any shoes or clothes, and I don’t Home Mission Society believe that there are spirit- 
his 


have anything to eat either. So he dried 
tears and went off as happy a boy as you please. 


Ile thinks a good deal of Miss Goodchild and is are those who shall be our Lord’s in that day when | 


her boy; he gets her wood, builds the fire and 


sweeps the school-room for her and. builds the fire , children of New England by prayers and alms open| 
The other children are envious of up this mine and win these gems for the Master’s 


in her room. 
him.’ The expenses of caring for these children 
as the work progresses will be greatly reduced. 
Our letters tell of the needs of the work, of the 
hundreds of homeless, wretched children, half- 
starved and half-clothed, of the terrible destitutiou 
along. Prince William’s Sound and Cook’s Inlet. 
For all this misery the Greek Chureh makes no 
provision. In all this darkness our mission is the 
only light and help. These children can in spite 
of Russian priests be gathered in. Colonists are 
coming to these islands, new mines are being 
opened, industries will be developed. 
rapidly becoming the language of the young people. 
Many of them are losing faith in the Russian 


church, even refusing in some cases to go to church. | 


The priest is now having trouble with some of 
his own members. One of them, a Russian, assert- 


ing his rights under our flag, the priest led him out 


of doors by the ear. They are also having trouble 


over a large house that they built in opposition to | 


j c The | 
project failed and now after seventeen months’ labor | 


our mission, expecting aid from Russia. 


they refuse to give it up to the new priest. A 


reformation has begun and our success has rendered | 
| the priests furious. 
| opportunity. 


Now, as never before, is our 


During the summer Mr. Roscoe, at his own 


expense, has visited Sitka that he might see and | 


talk with Governor Sheakley concerning missionary 
work. Here he met Mr. . 
Mission at Unalaska, Mr. Hendrickson of the 
Sweedish Mission at Yakutat and Mr. Snell of the 
; Inasmuch as the 
Governor was soon to appoint commissioners who 
should formulate new laws for the territory, these 
missionaries have gone to Sitka to confer with him 
and make statements of their wishes in regard to 
the duties of deputy marshalls in putting children 
in the Home, also concerning compulsory education 


| wretched homes about them and of their inability 


the courage - 


_ spring another helper should be sent to the field. | 
There are three children under three. | 


L ; He came into the the amount of one hundred thousand dollars was 
kitchen erying and I said to him, ‘It’s better at at Unalaska awaiting shipment to San Francisco, 


English is | 


Tuck of the Methodist | 


with the xOYV 
it. 


In the last sixteen months the work has steadily 
increased. We wonder they haye been able to 
accomplish so much with so little help. They tell 
us of the time required in the care of the house, 
and in teaching, of their desire to get out into the 


to do so. They plead earnestly for more help. ‘‘It 
will not:be long,” writes Miss Goodchild, “‘before 
we must have a chapel.” That in these Kadiak 
islands we shall sometime have a christian church 
we do indeed believe. ‘In his name’’ our Woman's 
Society is wofking and praying for it. 

~ At the meeting of Directors on Thursday, Dee. 
6th, with one accord it was voted that in early 
What does this mean? It means an increase of | 
| expenses and demands an increase of yi/ts and of 
prayers. h 

During the last month one thousand letters have | 
been sent ta stiperintendents of Sunday-schools, 
asking for a collection for the work. Some have 
already responded. We hope we may receive a 
quick and generous response from all. We know 
how many appeals are made and how easy it is to 
place one aside, but we pray,you pass not this one 
unnoticed, 

As you readithis go to your superintendent, ask 
him if he has heard of this work and if he will 
present it to the school. If your school cannot 
give money, write us of your interest in the work. | 
Said a dear: sister in Vermont, ‘‘Our school is 
closed; for years I was superintendent, but [am 
seventy-five years old; that and ill-health keep 
me at home. I cannot send money but [ am _ inter- 
ested in the work and will earnestly pray for it.”’ 
“Silver and gold had she none,’’ but such as she 
had she gave, and such prayers, such help me must | 
have in all our work to insure its success. We wish 
this mission to be the special care of our Sunday- 
schools. Let it not interfere or take from other 
gifts. The fields are all white for harvest, you 
need turn none away. ‘For all things are yours, 
and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.”” Let this | 
thought be an inspiration this present year, for | 
better service, increased gifts and deeper conse- 
eration. 

It is said that in the Yukon river region great | 
excitement prevails over rich gold discoveries, that | 
more than a thousand men wre said to be in that 
region engaged in gold placer mining, and gold to | 


also that a new gold mine is being opened at Ougak 
Bay on the west side of the Kadiak Island. | 
Dear readers: The Woman’s American Baptist 


uar gold mines in Alaska, that upon the Kadiak 
Island is one in which it is interested; that there) 


He inakes up His jewels. Will the women and) 


crown? 
Mrs. JAMES MCWHINNIE. | 
Cambridge, Dee. 15, 1804. 
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HEALEY’S PRAYER. 
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| EALEY is a bright little Eskimo boy 

H in our Sitka school. He was brought | 
down from the north on the revenue 
_ cutter by Dr. Jackson, and was named for | 
the commander, with whom he is a great 
_ pet. He is about ten years old, large of 
| his age (there isn’t a small thing in Alaska, 
except some of our missionaries), and very 
quick in everything. He learned to speak 
English in the six-weeks’ voyage down to 
Sitka. Do you think you could learn Ger- 
man or French in that time? 

Healey is a mischievous rogue and the 
leader of the band of ‘little fellows,” as 
we call the ten youngest boys in the 
school, their ages running from four to. 


| 


TEACHERS AND Pupils, PRESBYTERIAN MISSION SCHOOL, SITKA, 


nine. We have had to forbid their play- 
ing on the beach, for there is no big store 
at hand full of clothes for small boys, and 
there is no big purse to buy them if there 
were. So, when the boys come in froma 
“jolly good time,’’ all soaked through, 
muddy, and coats and trousers torn, they 


have to be sent to bed, while their clothes | 


go first to the laundry and then to the 
mending room, before they can appear in 
public again. 

One morning, just before school time, I 
heard a great commotion down on the 
beach, and guessing who I should find 
there I hurried down. Sure enough, 
there were the whole ten, with two gun- 
boats of wood, paper, and cotton, all 
ready for a grand naval battle. The 
British gunboat ‘Albatross’? was lying 
in our harbor then, 
American navy, the “Alaska.” It was 
just at the time of the greatest excitement 
about the seal fisheries. 

As soon as the boys spied me they all 
cried, ‘‘O teacher! don’t put us to bed 
now. Please don’t. Must have battles.”’ 
And Healey shouted to four-year-old 


Willie, ““Come, you King George cap- 
tain, bring up your gunboat !”” 

In Alaska all the English are ‘ 
George men, 
matter from what State, are ‘“ Boston 
men.’’ It is the greatest disgrace to be 


called a ‘‘Russian’’ and the next greatest 


’ 


a “King George man.’’ Every man, 
woman, and child wants to be “‘ Boston.”’ 

Willie came trotting along as fast as his 
fat little legs would carry him, 
But Healey could 


short, 
drawing his gunboat. 
not wait. 

“You too slow, you Willie Jones, 
and down he sprang the water, 
shoes, stockings, and all, and brought up 
the English gunboat with a great whirl in 
close range of his own guns, while Willie 
slipped his cold, wet,: little brown hand 
into mine, whimpering, ‘‘Me no like be 
King George man, Healey he make me 
every time, ‘cause I little.” 
The battle was a short one. 


> 


into 


A broad- 


and one of our . 


King | 
’ just as all Americans, no | 
| prayed the right way. 


Vice-President Stevenson. i 
Mrs. Stevenson. Governor and Mrs. Sheal 


side of four or five crackers from Healey’s 


ship blazed into the paper hull; a second 
discharge flashed from the ees side, and 
the poor “Albatross”? sank, a “burning 
wreck,”’ amid the wild cheers of the hovel 
Hey turned to the meek little “ King 
George captain” with a sarcastic “ You 
think you go up into Behring Sea, steal 
our seals, hey? Guess you not go much 
now !”” 

But after the victory I thought it time to 
bring the young warriors to repentance, [| 
knew Healey was the ring-leader, so I 

said, 

“Healey, did you bring all the boys 
down here ?” 

“Yes, ma’am ; I bring ’em down,” 

“And you knew it was forbidden ?” 

“Yes, ma’am ; I know you tell us like 
that. I was been great sinner, teacher,” 


“Ah, Healey! I’m afraid you forgot to 
pray this morning. You didn’t ask Jesus, 
‘Lead us not into temptation,’ ” 

“Yes, ma’am. I pray. I sz ry, ‘God 
bless all the big boys and make ’em good, 
and God bless all the big girls and make 
‘em good, and God bless all the little 
boys—’’’ and I think he would have gone 
on through the whole mission if I had not 
interrupted the list. 

“But, Healey, could not have 
You must 


you 


‘First pray, 
Then obey,’ 
You forgot that, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I pray, then the debbil | 
he come along, and hes say, ‘ You, Healey, 
you godownon the beach and play,’ and he 
make me go. I justwant to go awful bad.”’ 


Ah, there was the secret. The real 
prayer was not the spoken words, but | 
the “‘ want to go awful bad.” Can you 


remember saying just such prayers and 
then doing w rong? 
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the etrect that the. Indians near St. | 
Michaels, in Alaska, are slaughtering | 
the retndeer recently imported by the | 
Government for their benefit and sell- 
ing the meat at ridiculously low prices | 
to the whites in the Norton sound ree 
sion. Itis stated that John N. Wilson, | 
a trader, in February, 1895, bought two, 
tons of reindeer hams from the Indians | 
which were brought to his place on| 
dog sleds, and thatifa market had pre-| 
sented itself much more could have been |. 


As these statements are accompanied i 
by references to the fact that the Gov- 
ernment made a mistake in importing 
the reindeer, and that it would be un- | 
necessary extravagance to make fur- 
)ther expenditures for the purpose of. ; 
adding to the herds, it is interesting to, 
/inquire who are the adverse crities of | 
the movement to fill Alaska with an | 
animal so well suited to the climate of | 
the country. They cannot be the whites 
on Norton sound, for ‘they would not. 
oppose a movement. which resulted in, 4 
giving them cheap meat, and it is not, 
| probable that the Indians who are 
profiting by hunting and selling rein- 
deer meat are advocates of economy in 
national expenditure, a 

Who, then, are the économists? The 
author of the statement is an anony- | 
; mous contributor to a paper published 
|at the national capital. In all proba- 
bility he is one of the people main- 
tained at Washington to iook after the 
affairs of the big.companies doing busi-- 
ness in Alaska and whose interests will 
be best subserved by making the. Ter~' 
ritory as unattractive as possible. The 
are responsible for the obstacles place 
_in the way of providing a suitable BOv- 
ernment for Alaska, and they aredoing _ 
all in their power to conceal the req] 
sources of the Territory, which they are 
always careful to portray as an unin-— 
viting region of little or no use excepty 
to grow fur-bearing animals. ; 

The people of the Pacific Coast know 
better than this. They are aware that 
“Alaska has a variety of resources and 
not a few attractions, and they believe 
that one day it will support as large, 
energetic and thrifty a population as, 
is found in Sweden and Norway, whose 
advantages are small by comparison. 
The people aware of these facts noted 
py pte pleasure the basse tovpropa- | 
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_ sive hearts, that conscience may be quickened and 
| relief come. 


the Home, while her husband superintended the 


she can no longer endure the strain; she ought to 


| 


worse off than orphans. I .can only pray 


these cries and tears may find lodgment in respon- 


Mrs. Tuck, the faithful woman who has stood 
by, when left alone, and cared for the interests of | 


public school, is suffering with nervous prostration; 
she has endured so much, and made sacrifices until 


come home; we have written to her husband time 
and again to that effect. It is cruel to keep her | 
there. We ask that she be remembered in your 


me All at bnce we are: told that this Arctic province of 
ours is a land of untold wealth, and that “in the 
- near future the word Yukon will associate itself so 


that 7 


prayers, and that the rest she will have during the | 
winter will enable her to recuperate, and that some | 
of us will have the privilege of taking her by the | 
hand, when she comes, and letting her know some- | 
thing of our appreciation of her devotion. | 
Miss Elizabeth Mellor, who accompanied Miss 


 Sowle as the assistant teacher, is from Brooklyn, 


PN. Y. 


She is a graduate of the Brooklyn high 


_ school, and was offered a position in the same. 


school, but preferred a missionary’s life. 


| 
j 


" 


I eee 


was certain my money had been applied as I 


, 


F 


¢ 
, 


She is. 
one of God’s chosen ones, and comes with excellent 
recommendations. As we talked with her and' 
caught a little of her spirit, we were lifted upwards, | 
as she told us her love for the Master, and as we 


found out, she did not wait until the door opened 


for her to go asa missionary before doing blessed | 
work for the Master, but was using her own city | 
as a driJl room for her present field of achieve-| 
ments., I am sure in these latest accessions we. 
have no ground to fear they will fail, but every 
reason to believe success will crown them. We 
feel thankful they could relieve Mrs. Tuck, and 
leave Mr. Tuck time for his legitimate duties as. 
superintendent of the government school. | 


Inquiry after inquiry comes to the secretary in| 
regard to the money contributed to name rooms in. 
the Jesse Lee Home, “‘Was it ever done?” “Why 
was it not done?” “Will it ever be done?” “If I! 


directed I think I would give a little more.” And 
similar interrogatives. Let me reply that the 
money is safe, and much of it in the buildings. 
It was not “done long ago,” because the exchequer 
was not equal to the necessity, the abandonment of | 
the work for a year and the uncertainty of the 
whole situation for awhile held all plans in| 
abeyance, until we were sure of our footing. It is 
now the purpose to place all names given in the 
new Home. We have a list, but for fear in the 
changes some one may be omitted, we ask that all 
who have given money for that purpose and have. 
not written to the secretary of the Bureau, will 
please do so during the present month, giving 
amount paid, from whom, and the name desired on | 
the room, door or window, as the case may be.) 
Our intention is to have this attended to when com- 
munication opens in the spring. There is not the 
least objection to any one adding to what they have 
given or to others giving now. 
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E GOLD FIELDS OF ALASKA, | 


ROBERT STEIN, U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

rT°HOUGH less than one-third of Alaska lies 

| within the Arctic Circle, the impression has 

long prevailed that the whole country north of Mt. 
St. Elias bore the Arctic aspect the mental picture | 

of which suggests thoughts of viscid alcohol ther- 

> mometers and a diet of sealskin boots and the like 
"> The area of the United States is generally given | 
" ) “exclusive of Alaska,”’ as if that appendage was of 
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oo little consequence to have its measure known. |) longer delayed. 


closely with that of gold that its mere mention will 
convey impressions of an Eldorado rivaling that of 
fable.’’ The estimated amount of gold taken out of 
the country in 1894 has been placed as high as 
$1,000,000. Can it be that the Arctic has been slan- 
dered, and that it is on the point of asserting its 
claim to be the theatre of lucrative human effort ? 
The press teems with dispatches telling of crowded 
steamers leaving the Pacific ports, bound for the 
northern gold fields. Will these devotees of the 
capricious goddess Fortune find favor with her in 
those northern wilds, or will they return with time, 
labor and substance wasted? One consideration 
may supply a wholesome damper to oversanguine 
expectations, The Appalachian region shows traces 
of gold nearly everywhere, yet has rarely yielded it 
in paying quantities. Those of us who feel disposed 
to grieve because they are tied to their office chairs 
and cannot climb the Chilkoot Pass to make a for- 
tune of $35,000 in a year in the gulches of Forty-mile 
Creek, may perhaps find consolation in the words of 
William Topley: ‘‘If a steady and undiminished 


production of gold is essential for the well being of | 


the world, perhaps what we have most to dread is 
a sudden influx of common sense and prudence in 
the investing public; for this would at once close a 
great number of mines, and might considerably 
diminish the world’s production. But probably this 
contingency is sufficiently remote to be safely left 
out of consideration.”’ 

Just before the Yukon leaves Canada to enter 
Alaska, it receives on the left a little stream, some 
one hundred and forty miles long, the now famous 
Forty-mile creek, so called because situated about 
forty miles up stream from old Fort Reliance, which 


stood almost exactly on the boundary. At the mouth | 
of the creek is situated the Canadian town of Forty- | 


mile Post, consisting, according to Wilson, of ‘‘ ten 
saloons, McQuestion & Co.’s store, two blacksmith 


shops, two restaurants, three billiard halls, two / 


dance houses, opera house, cigar factory. barber 
shop, two bakeries and several breweries and dis- | 
tilleries.”’ Verily, a telltale census of an Arctic 
town in the year of grace 1895! Board is $2 a day 
at the restaurants, while cabins can be rented for | 
the winter for $30 or $35. The gold fields them- | 
selves do not lie in the immediate vicinity of the 
town but about sixty miles to the southwest, in an 
area dissected by a number of small tributaries of 
Forty-mile Creek and its eastern companion, Sixty- 
mile Creek. Of these, Glacier Creek, Bedrock | 
Creek, Gold Creek and Miller Creek flow into Sixty- | 
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lines whose managers fancy tha 
‘income will be diminished if 1 
“needs to draw less freely on other 
tions of the Union for salt beef, p 
and other meats. a : 


MR. MURRAY AND THE ALASKA 
DELEGATE BILL 


Mr, Joseph Murray, United States fish” 
commissioner for this territory, writes. 
that the MinING RECORD has done him 
grave injustice in reporting him as lend- 
ing active opposition tothe passage of 
_the bill recently before Congress ac- 
. cording Alaska a delegate representing 
| us in that body. While our informa- 
| tion to that effect came from a source 
which we still believe incapable of wil- 
ful misrepresentation, we are glad to pub- 
lish Mr. Marray’s vigorous denial, that 
he may be set right before our people in 
| thismatter. The gentleman writes: 

ForT CoLiins, Colo., May 30, 1896. 
To the Editor of the ALASKA MINING RB-_ 


CORD: StR—In your issue of May 20, 1896, you 
have said, editorially: { 


“The defeat in the House of the bill according 
Alaska a delegate to that body is a severe blow | 
to the interests of this territory. To Representa- 
tive Perkins of lowa its defeat is almost entirely 
attributable, his uncompromising opposition to 
the bill being based upon the entirely untenable 
ground that the pressure forit came from Alaskan 
corporations, an assertion which every well-in- 
formed Alaskan knows to be utterly false and | 
which Perkins maintained upon the representa- 
tions of one Joseph Murray, whom Alaska knows 
not g‘adly but too well.” ie 


Believing, as I do at present that, personally, 
you have no reason to wrong or misrepresent 


mile Creek, while Poker Creek, Davis Creek, Lewis | 


Creek, Canyon Creek and Steel Creek flow into. 
Forty-mile Creek. All are on Unitea States terri- | 
tory. Miller Creek, about six miles long, has thus) 
far proved the richest, its yield in 1894 being esti- 
mated at $300,000, from fifty-four claims. Supplies | 
are conveyed to the mines either from Forty-mile | 
Post or from Fort Cudahy, the recently established | 
post of the North American Transportation ‘and | 
Trading Company, better known there as Captain | 
Healey’s Company. This company has erected | 


large warehouses, a saw-mill, free reading room, | why certain bill should pass for the better pro- 


billiard hall and many fine cabins. It has reduced 


the price of living one-half and thus given a great | 
| 


impetus to the mining industry. 

Forty-mile Post and Fort Cudahy are situated on 
the opposite banks of Forty mile Creek, and both 
are separated from the gold fields by the 141st 
meridian, which forms) the international boundary 
line. As industry and commerce develop, the exact 
location of that line increases in importance. 
Messrs. Turner and McGrath, of the United States | 
Coast Survey, working in conjunction with a 
Canadian party, determined the points where the. 
line crosses the Yukon and Porcupine rivers. Their 
results differed somewhat from those obtained by 
the Canadians, which was to be expected, since lon- 
gitude observation, even with all possible appli- 
ances, still leave a residue of uncertainty of about 
fifteen feet. Somewhat greater accuracy in this 
respect will be attained when the telegraph reaches 
the boundary ling, whick of course will not be much 
It is evident from the nature of 


foe 


| gress. 


me, I suppose you have been misinformed by 
some correspondent who pleases to be my enemy 
to the exteut of bearing false witness, I respect-_ 
fully ask, therefore that you give my denial 
to the charge the same publicity which you gave 
the accusation: 

First--I deny that IT ever hada conversation, 
public or private, on the Alaskan delegate ques- 
with Mr, Perkins or any other member of con- 


Second--I never knew Mr. Perkins, and I only 
heard his name called when I appeared before 
the House Committee on Territories to explain 
| tection of the Alaskan salmon fisheries. As a | 
| matter of fact I was not personally acquainted 
with any of the men on that committee. 

Third--I remember when I first met the com- 
mittee (a quorum not being present) the conver- 
sation turned upon Alaskan matters generally, 
and several questions were asked about furs 
seals, mines, fish, ete., and one member asken 
what I thought about a delegate, and I answered | 
that it wasa shame to say that Mlaska had been | 
neglected so long by the general government 
and that Ihad advocated the establishing of al 
complete territorial government and a delegate} 
to congress when writing to the department | 
in 1894, and that I advocated the same}. 
thing in my report for 1895. Beyond that ques- 
tion and answerI do not remember the subject 
being mentioned to me or in my hearing by @ 
member of congress or anyone else except one 
man who was listening to my answer when [| 
made it and who followed me out when I lett the 7 
committee room and told me I should not have) 
advocated the appointment of a delegate for 
' Alaska just at nresent because rt would give the of 
; position the opport nity to make the appoiniment. 
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s une meature was a common. 1 
no attention to his advice. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if this is not enough to sat 
isfy you let me respectfully refer you to my pub- 
| lished report for 1895, in which I asked for an 
) Alaskan delegate. You will find it in 
Document 137, Part 1, 54th Congress, 1st Session.’’ 

In conclusion let me say it is now seven years 
since I entered Alaska 0 government business, 
and during that time I have written six official 
reports in which I defy my worst enemy to find 
one word that would injure Alaska or the brave 
men who are laboring to develop her great re- 
sources, Tha you should have been ied to say 


“Senate 


so positively that ‘Alaska knows me not gladly 
| but too well’? shows me that my enemies must 
have been very bitter indeed when they succeed- 
ed in making you speak so vindictively of one 
with whom you were somewhat acquainted 
and, I thought, not unfavorably. 
Very respectfully, JOSK PH MURRAY. 

Teaving aside for the time the ques- 
tion of Mc. Murray’s influence for or 
against an Alaskan delegate we beg to 
remark that the editorial utterances of 
this paper are all its own aud not to be 
prejudiced pro or con from what it be- 
lieves a fair representation and discus- 
siou of that which it believes to be facts. 
The writer of the editorial quoted, who 
is also the writer of this, has no ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Murray,—nor would 
any degree of personal acquaintance 
serve to suppress honest criticism upon 
any matter—but has a very thorough ac- 
quaintance with the ‘acts connected 
with the arrest of Hditor Carpenter a 
year or more ago upon a charge of crim- 
inal libel, which facts, becoming known 
to the people of this portion of Alaska, 
have contributed to Mr. Murray’s being 
known here “not gladly but too well.” 


LET US GET DOWN TO WORK 


A portion of the specious argument 
used to defeat the bill according Alaska 
a delegate in Congress was based upon 
the fact that no actual petition for a del- 
egate had ever been forwarded over the 
signatures of the people of the territory. 
The repeated election by the people of 
men to represent the matter to Congress 
was not to be considered any indicatiou 
of the desires of the electors, but a peti- 
tion in due form and bearing the actual 
signatures of Alaskan residents, seems 

to be demanded by these sapient oppo- 
nents to Alaskau progress. Of course 
this was a mere quibble, a mean subter- 
fuge, but upon small things the welfare 
ofthe ciuntry depends. The want how- 
_ever is readily supplied and weearnestly 
urge that steps be taken to secure the 
' document which seems so necessary and 
| forward it at the proper time for presenta- 
'tion at the second session of the fifty- 
|fourth congress in December next. The 
time for its preparation is none to long 
when the circumstances are considered 
‘and we suggest and urge that the matter 
be taken in hand at once. 


Preparations for an extensive petlatch 
jare being made by Chief Johnson upon 
‘completion of his new residence on the 
beach belowtown. Johnson sayshe will 
potlatch over $2,000 worth of blanke s 
and other goods among his freinds and 

"|set the date for the occasion on the glo- 
)jrious Fourth. He will be glad to meet 
his pale-faced friends at the ceremonies, 
but with characteristic thrift he proposes 
to charge them a fifty-cent admission | 
fee, not that he expectsto make money || 
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the case that no serious dispute can arise regarding 


) the location of this line. 


A rival to Forty-mile Post has arisen in Circle 
City situated on the left bank of the Yukon, about 
one hundred miles below the boundary line. At 
that point, Birch Creek is separated from the Yukon 
by a strip of lowland ten miles wide, forming part 
of the Yukon flats. The Birch Creek mines, which 
are said to be as rich as those of Forty-mile Creek, 
receive their supplies from Circle City, and as the 
town is much nearer the mouth of the Yukon, it has 


| 


a great advantage over Forty-mile Post in the mat- 
ter of supplies —the main consideration in those 
/regions. In Mr. Wilson’s opinion, Circle City is 
destined to become the metropolis of the upper 
Yukon country. 

\_ These two Arctic “ cities” (Forty-mile Post being 


one hundred and fifty miles, Circle City seventy 
miles south of the Arctic Circle, each containing 
about three hundred inhabitants) supply a vast 
gold-bearing region, the limits of which are not yet 
known. On the Canadian side above Forty-mile 
Post, the two rivers whose union at Fort Selkirk 
forms the Yukon—namely, the Pelly from the east 
and the Lewis from the south—with their tribu- 
taries, show abundant traces of gold in their bars 
and eroded banks, though the localities where it 
exists in paying quantities are comparatively few. 
Cassiar Bar on the Lewis River, a few miles above 
the entrance of Big Salmon River, is said to have 
yielded $30 a day. On Stewart River, eighty miles 
above Forty: mile Post, as much as $100 a day has 
been taken out. The largest finds may naturally 
be expected in the narrow valleys of the upper tribu- 
taries, whose ‘‘ coarse gold’ has not yet been worn _ 


down to *‘ fine gold”’ by attrition. It is Dr. Daw- 
son’s opinion that ‘‘ the result of the examination in 
detail of the smaller streams will be the discovery 
of much iicher auriferous alluviums. When these 
have been found and worked, quartz mining will 
doubtless follow, and the prospects for the utiliza- 
tion of this great mining field in the near future 
appear to be very promising.’? Thus far encourag- 
ing finds, besides those already mentioned, have 
been made on Hootalinaua, Big Salmon and White 
rivers, and on Indian Creek, thirty miles below 
Sixty-mile Creek. 

On the American side, besides the headwaters of 
Sixty-mile and Forty-mile creeks and Birch Creek, 
already mentioned, finds were made on Porcupine 
River, which enters the Yukon on the right, eighty- 
five miles below Circle City, and on Tanana River, 
which enters on the left two hundred and five miles 
further down. There is little doubt that the whole 
region is gold-bearing, and that for a number of 
years placer deposits of considerable richness will 
continue to be found. Eventually, of course, they 
will share the fate of all placers—rapid exhaustion. 
Whether the veins from which the placers were 
derived will repay regular mining cannot now be 
foretold. 

There are two approaches to the Yukon gold fields, 
an eastern and a western. The starting point on 


the east is the city of Juneau, on the neck of land | 


between Lynn Canal and Taku River, at the north- 


east corner of the Alexander Archipelago. From 


there four passes lead over the mountains to the | 
They are, in order from | 


White | 


headwaters of the Yukon. 
west to east, Chilkat Pass, Chilkoot Pass, 
Pass and Taku Pass. Chilkat Pass is the most diffi- 
cult and is rarely used, Chilkoot Pas. is the most 
direct and most frequented, White Pass, close to 


the preceding, is nearly as direct and much easier | 


Taku Pass, which leads from the head of Taku 


River to the feeders of Lake Teslin (draining into) 
Lewis River) is by far the easiest, and (according to | 


C. W. Hayes, who, with Schwatka, followed it in 
1591) the only one that can be made practicable for 
a wagon road. When this is done it will probably 
supersede the others. 
basin, the miners build boats and proceed down 
stream to their destination. 

Access to the gold fields from the west is afforded 
by the steamboats of two companies, 


Transportation and Trading Company. Their ware- 
houses are situated on St. Michael’s island, eighty 
miles north of the mouth of the Yukon. In the 


Having reached the Yukon | 


the Alaska. | 
4 é ‘ : | 
Commercial Company and the North American 


three months duri ing which the SRA is maces 
their boats generally make three trips to Forty-mile 
Post, extending one as far as Pelly River. 
Michael’s, connection is made with seagoing vessels 
for San Francisco and other Pacific ports. The fol- 
lowing passenger rates are now charged: 


ond class $30; to San Francisco, first class $175, 
second class $150. This western 


eastern avenue, by way of the four passes, has the 
advantage in cheapness. 


COUNTING THE COST. 


With all the promises held out, it is probable that | 


the story of these gold fields will be the same as that 
of most of their predecessors—for every dollar of 
gold obtained, $2 had to be spent. The mind is 
impressed by the stories of $150 a day and fortunes 
of $35,000 made in a year; the many absolute fail- 
ures pass unrecorded. It is significant that Wilson, 
not otherwise sparing in enthusiasm, advises no 
miner to start unléss he has about $400 to begin 
with. A good part of the first year, he says, will be 
consumed in reaching the mines and doing the pre- 
liminary work; the second year the claim can be 


well opened up; the third year usually gives the | 


promised results. In the earlier years, the com- 


panies doing business in the country helped stranded | 


miners to get away. During the past year, how- 
ever, they have given notice that they will refuse 
to give any assistance whatever. As the rush this 
year is greater than ever, it seems inevitable that 
many miners, disappointed in their hopes, will be 
exposed to starvation. 
barren waste usually 
Arctic. 


associated with the word 


pastoral population, being quite as well situated in 


At St. | 


From | _ 
Forty-mile Post to St. Michael’s, first class $50, sec-| 


Not that the country is the | 


Dr. Dawson, after carefully investigating : 
the flora and inquiring into the experiments made | 
in the past, expresses his opinion that the country — 
may eventually support a large agricultural and. { 


. 4 ‘ 
avenue evidently | 


has the advantage in comfort and safety, while the | 
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regard to climate as the Russian government of) 
Vologda, which, on 155,498 square miles, supports a 


population of 1,161,000. At this rate, Alaska. with 
its 577,390 square miles, ought to be able to support 


4,300,000 inhabitants. But this development will | 


_ necessarily be of slow growth, and a large popula- 


tion suddenly thrown on the resources of the coun- | 
try now will risk starvation just as surely as did the 
early English colonists on the favored shores of Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. Though game is now 
abundant, yet it cannot long remain so, if extermi- 
nation goes on at the rate reported from Forty-mile 


out of | Dotlatch hut to excluce tk 


/common white trash. 


CREDIT TO WHOM IT IS DUE 


Daniel M. Delaney, who first raised the Ameri 
can flagin Alaska, died in San Francisco las 
week. He was a drum major ail through the 
war and remained in that business until his 
death.—Chicago Record. 


The honor of raising the first Ameri) 


can flag on Alaskan sotl belongs 
David Flaunery who after a continuous 
residence in Alaska since that date, Oc 
tober 18, 
now at the Veteran’s Home at Santa) 
Monica, California, Joho McKinnon, 
present at the transfer ceremonials, is 
also.at the Home, while H. E. Cutter 
another witness, is still a resident of Ju 
neau, David M. Delaney is entirely | 
unknown in the matter. 


Off for the Convention 


Alaska’s delegates to the St. Louis 
zepublicau convention leit Seattle for 
he convention city on the 6:h inst. 
Messrs. Johuson and Kelly going over 

tue Great Northern route, Messrs, Youug 
, and Blacket choosing the Northern Pa 

cific, forty tminutes after the first two. 
All contesting delegations are requested 
mito bein St. Louis on the roth to mee 
the committee on credentials and get 
their claims in shape. 


Express Service to be Established 


MM. G. Hall of the Northern Pacific ex. 
press company isin the city in the inter- 
est of his company, having arrived last 
evening onthe Al-Ki. Itis the gentle- 


iw man’s intention to establish the exten- 
i sion of first-class express service to such 
- points in Alaskaas may seem to demand 
it, and we do not doubt that his work 
will meet the hearty appreciation of the 
people throughout the territory. With 
Wi this view the Alaska Pacific Express | 
_ comipany was incorporated last Febru- 
ary with a capital stock of $500,000 di- 
_ videdinto 1,000 shares, The officers of 
my the company are: President, Jacob 
Furth; vice president, HE. E. Caine: treas. | 
urer, R V. Ankeny, secretary, Charl 
mF. Munday; general manager, M. G. 
_ Hall; trustees, Jacob Furth, M.G. Hall, 
_ I, A, Nadeau, Charles F, Munday and A. 
 D. Charlton. 
_ The company has obtained a five year 
franchise from the Pacific Coast Steam- | 
i” ship Company, the arfangement being 
the same as was had with the Wells 
Fargo Express Company when it was 
doing business in Alaska. 
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WHERE IS THIS TO END? 


oe, it 
If matters in Juneau are permitted to 
continue as they have been going on | or 
the past week or ten days we shall v 
shortly deserve the reputation arceiiied 
us by the papers throughout the States 
as heing the toughest town on the Pa- 
cific coast. ‘7 
‘ On the night of May 27th an assa It 
was made upon the person of a citizen 
wherein he was beaten so severely as to- 
be unable to leave his bed for 3) 
days. No arrests. Why? 
Sunday, May 31, a siwash debauch tes r- 
minated in the suicide of a sgquaw. The 
whisky came from somewhere. No a 


rests. Why? 
Last week an assault with a dead 


s committed upon the perso on 


o1mer at the Opera House; 


1867, up to last February, is” 


» 
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A few days since a drnnken ay 
for hours in the mud upon one of our 
streets in the business district, a aisgust- 
ing and indeceut spectacle, No arrests, 
Why? 

Thursday morning last, between 9 and 
jto a drunken woman of the town parad- 
ed Front street within fifty yards of the 


post office, screaming, yelling and curs- 
jing. No arrests. 


Why? 
It has long been the pride of our best 


citizens that no town on the coast was 


freer from crime than Juneau, while our 
history for years past has been that of a 
law-abiding, peace loving community, 
but it seems to have become understood 
among the recently arrived tough ele- 
ment that they may practice their ruff- 
‘ainism here and yet enjoy immunity 
from punishment. This must be stop- 
‘ped, and our citizens are in no humor to 
wait until after the 4th of next March 
for relief €ither, 


Punishment of Indian Accused of 
| eee _ 'Witcheraft. 15? 
SEATTLE, Wash., May 18— — at 
Juneau, Alaska, waiting trial on the charge 
of murder, is Chief Ye, Teetleeh, the Tyee 
of Hooan Indians, a small, tribe of some 
hundred members, ...oceupying , Chicakikoff 
Frog” about _a-hundred -miles southerly 
'from Juneau, The offense with which th 
old chief is charged the murder at 
‘torture of his nephew, whom he accused of 
witchcraft. The chief-had.a disease affect- 
ing his right leg, which had gradually eat- 
en’ the greater part away. He dreamed 
that his nephew had bewitched him, and 
on the strength of this he proceeded to in- 
flict punishment due the crime.. 

The victim’s knees were bent close back, 
and in this position he was bound tightly 
'to a tree., An iron band, a quarter of. an: 


sinking into the nose and covering the 
eyes, and this..was.also made fast to the 


mies 


_ tree, so that he was unable to move his 


head in,any direction) He was-Jeft.in +! 
pesition to starve to death. He fived ive 
days. He was twenty years of age. 
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| fields on the south coast of Alaska. 


inch, was then placed around his face, — 


- the dog. 
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Creek, where 5,000 caribou were killed in 1894. For- 
tunately it has been found possible to domesticate 
this animal, and use it for freighting, and in this 
capacity it bids fair to replace that necessary evil, 


perhaps in the eminently successful experiments of 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson to introduce the tame Siberian 
reindeer. Fish, especially salmon, are abundant. 


THE SOUTH COAST. 


A few words must be added in regard to the gold 
They form the 
subject of a paper by Dr. George F. Becker, read 


before the Geological Society of Washington. They | 
| comprise three groups: 1. Those of the vicinity of 


Juneau; 2, those of Cook Inlet; 3, those of the west- 
ern islands. 

The most important mine near Juneau, in fact, 
by far the most important in all Alaska, is the 


Treadwell mine on Douglass Island, opposite 
Juneau, producing over $500,000 a year. Its ore 


| averages only $2.50 to $3 to the ton, but as its quartz 


. 


mill is the largest in the world, and the cost of 
transportation low, more than half the gross yield 
is net profit. The claims to the south of the Tread- 


| well are controlled by the same company and are 


profitable, but the next claim to the northward is 


said to be too poor to pay. 


-of small veins of rather rich ore. 


Silver Bow basin lies 
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The brightest prospect for all Alaska lies © 


about three miles north of east from Juneau, and | 
_ contains on its southetn side a considerable number 


A low divide 


| separates it from Sheep Creek basin, into which the 


same veins extend. Some fifty-five miles southeast 
of Juneau lies Sundum, at which there is a very 
promising vein already yielding some bullion, al- 
though the property is only being developed. At 


| Seward City, near Berner’s Bay, about fifty miles 


northwest of Juneau, there are also veins which are 
extremely rich at some points, and are yielding gold. 
On Admiralty Island, at Funter’s Bay, about thirty 
miles from Juneau, there are promising veins on 
which it is expected that mining will be commenced 
next year. Near Sitka, especially along Silver Bay, 
and in the country to the southeast of it, there are 
numerous veins, some of which have yielded a little 
gt 1d. 

Cook Inlet is now the scene of a rush almost as 
great as that to the Yukon, owing to the results of 


ich 


year’s work, wh 


is said to have yielded in 
v oC 


| some cases as much as $150 a day. 
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It is estimated 
that some two thousand miners will prospect there 
this year. An intelligent and experienced miner, 
however, stated that he had prospected all over 
Kenai Peninsula (east of Cook Inlet) with an aver- 
age result of only 1 cent to the pan, which, of course, 
would not pay expenses. 
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On the western islands, the most important mine 


is the Apollo Consolidated Mine on Delaroff Bay, 
Unga Island, of the Shumagin group. It is now 
yielding at the rate of over $300,000 a year. The 
ore averages $8 to $9 per ton, and a large part of the 
gold is free. On Kadiak Island, in Uyak Bay, 
there are several promising looking gold quartz veins 
and prospecting is going on there. The most west- 
erly occurrence of gold quartz is on the island of 
Unalaska, but it has not thus far been found in 
workable quantities. The beach sand of all the 
Alaskan coast, according to Dr. Becker, contains 
enormous quantities of gold, and attempts to obtain 
this have been made at Yakutat Bay, south of Mt. 
St. Elias, and on the west shore of Kaciak Island, 
but without encouraging success. 
THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


The development of the gold fields near Juneau 
adds interest to the question of the boundary line 
between southern Alaska and British Columbia. As 
there is arich gold region, the Cassiar district, just 
east of Juneau in British Columbia, it is probable 
that all the intervening country is gold-bearing. 
Prospecting has thus far been hampered by forest 
growth so dense that the most experienced woods- 
man can only make four miles a day. This wealth 


a 


in lumber, however, must eventually add to the value | 


of the country and render its possession more desir- 
able. Certain Canadian maps, subsequent to 1884, 


show a boundary line which would cut off twenty- | 
i 


eight thousand five hundred square miles of terri- 
tory hitherto considered as belonging to the United 
States. The dispute (if it may be so called) rests 
on the terms of the convention between Great 
Britain and Russia, according to which the boundary 
line, commencing at the southernmost point of 
Prince of Wales Island, “‘ shall ascend to the north 
along the channel called Portland Channel,” ete. 
As the mouth of Portland Ciannel is sixty miles 
east of that cape, the Canadian map makers contend 


that the line, in order to ascend north from its com- | 


mencement, must run through the channel imme- 


diately east of Prince of Wales Island. A glance at | 
the map suffices to show that this contention is a 
mere quibble. The question is treated at length by 
Mr. Marcus Baker in an article soon to appear in 
the Bulletin of the American Geographical Society. 
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ALASKA—THE LAND AND THE CLIMATE. 


U NDER the modest caption, ‘‘ Alaskan Notes,’? 
Captain Jocelyn, of the Twenty-first U. S. 
Infantry, contributes to the Journal of the Military 
Service Institution a fund of important and useful 
information about our great Northwestern province. 
Although statements regarding Alaska’s territorial 


vastness are often seen in print, it seems difficult for | 


the people of the United States to comprehend the 
real magnitude of the country. Captain Jocelyn 
thus sums up the immediate results of the Alaskan 


purchase of 1867, and perhaps no clearer statement } 


could be given in so compact a form: 

“It extended the limit of our northern boundary 
from the 49th to the 71st parallel and gave us terri- 
torial expansion westward by 60 degrees of longi- 
tude, or one-sixth of the circumference of the globe. 
Exclusive of minor indentations and the smaller 
islands it added over four thousand miles of coast | 
line, which, it may be incidentally remarked, is 
about equal to all other sea coast line of the United | 
States. It gave us St. Elias, the highest mountain | 
in North America, and it gave us the magnificent | 
river Yukon, navigable in summer for light draught | 
steamers for fifteen hundred miles. It added six} 


hundred thousand square miles to the public domain | 
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Beata. Unreasonable. Solurcolion 
The Church Repiew y Of, as baGe 4 performs an ex 
cellent service as a yepresentative of “all the non-Mormon 
churches in Utah, from which it reports many interesting 
items of news and Christian progress. But we were quite 
surprised to see in a recent issue that it had not been able & 
to resist the temptation to join the politicians and the West- 
ern secular press in abusing President Cleveland for his 
speech at a missionary meeting in New York. We have 
many times noticed that the people on missionary fields, J 
who are very loud in their cries for Eastern help, often _ 
resent such representations of the facts of Western life as 
are necessary to secure for them the help they need. They 
seem to think that money ought to be freely expended for 
them without the use of any arguments to get it. Their 
pride takes fire tou quickly. They ought either to cease 
their appeals for help, or cease criticising those who, in 
attempting to help them, are obliged to state strongly the | 
facts demanding help. There is not a State at the West, 
whose secular papers so berated Mr. Cleveland, that has 
not eagerly absorbed a vast amount of Eastern charity on 
the ground of its need. There is not one that does not 
yearly send jts solicitors on pilgrimages to benevolent East- 
ern Christians, asking help on the very grounds advanced by 
Mr. Cleveland in his extremely temperate and judicious 
speech, for which papers like the Review are criticising 
him. Such an attitude on the part of Western people will 
be quite likely to reduce perceptibly the streams of charity 
flowing into their churches and colleges and schools. We 
are not Presbyterians, but we interpret such attacks as that 
made on President Cleveland as a blow at all home mis- 
. sionary charities, and we think editors of religious papers, 
on home missionary fields, should be the last to strike such 
a blow. We append the paragraphs which have called 
out these remarks: 

At Recently the chief magistrate of the nation has taken 
his politics into religion, having made a missionary meet- 
ing at which he presided the occasion for soundly scolding 
the illiterate and barbarous heathen of the West for the 
selfish views held concerning great questions that affect the 
destiny of the country. For this his excellency was soundly 
mauled by the secular press of the West. The country 
needs more of that strong, conscientious manhood that is 


founded in deep religious conviction in its politics; but it 
cannot afford to inject the venom and corruption of modern 


politics into its religion ” 


. 


ql = ae (at the nominal cost of two cents per acre), an area 
: ; equal to the original thirteen States of the Union, 
and transferred the country’s geographical centre 
northwestward from the Mississippi Valley to Puget 
Sound. 

* Alaska comprises the whole of the North Ameri- 
/can continent, west of longitude 141 degrees west, 
to Bering Strait; all of the coast islands north of 
and including Prince of Wales Island in latitude 
54.40 degrees north; the entire group of the Aleu- 
tians, which stretch westward from the end of the 
Alaskan Peninsula, and a long narrow strip of the 
mainland between the British possessions and the 
| Pacific Ocean. It has an extreme length north and 
south of eleven hundred miles and an extreme 
| breadth of eight hundred miles. The island of 
| Attoo is as far west of San Francisco as San Fran- 
cisco is west of New York; while the distance from 
| the former city to Fort St. Michael, the most north- 

/ erly point in America inhabited by the white man, 
_is greater than to the city of Panama.”’ 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 


Captain Jocelyn makes several rather surprising 
assertions concerning the temperatures of some 
parts of Alaska. The popular idea that the whole 
country is a land of perpetual snow and ice seems 
re ae ’ not to be warranted by the facts. ‘‘It is true that | 

the more northerly coast and the interior districts 

generally have a climate of extreme severity, but | 
in the Peninsula and the Aleutian Islands and on | 


Rey. J. Loomis Gould. 
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Group OF SIBERIAN REINDEER MEN, SAINT LAWRENCE Bay, SIBERIA. 


Photograph by William Hamilton. 
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the southwest coast no such degree of cold as is com 
inon in Maine or Dakota is recorded. The warm 
ocean current flowing northward along the coast of 
Japan is broken and depleted by the Aleutian chain 
of islands, a part passing into Bering Sea and 
through the strait, while the main volume bends 
easterly and southward along the American 
coast. 

** When the mild, humid atmosphere that accom- 
panies this ocean stream meets the frost-laden 
winds from off the snowy peaks of the Alaskan coast 
range a precipitation ensues that is elsewhere on 
the globe equalled only where similar conditions 
exist. Ninety-five inches of rainfall in a single 
year at Sitka is shown by the meteorological records, 
with only seventy days out of the three hundred 
and sixty-five that it did not either snow or rain or 
both. The average of many years’ observations is 
an annual precipitation of eighty-three inches, or 
nearly seven feet. Naturally incident to such cli- 
matic conditions, forests clothe the valleys and 
mountain sides of the Alexander Archipelago and 
the mainland adjacent, and are found at intervals 
throughout the territory northward to the valley of 
the Yukon. A little beyond this line timber growth 
practically ceases, and none is found on the Aleutian 
Islands. 

“The mean winter temperature of the insular 
and coast region south of the peninsula 
degrees F., warmer than Munich, Vienna or Ber- 
lin. It is about the same as that of Washington, 
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~ of Wales Island, is a valuable tree, but the difficulty 
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. 
eleven hundred miles further south, and is milder 
than Philadelphia, Baltimore or New York.”’ 


THE NATIVE RACES. 


In our dealings with the Indian tribes of Alaska, 
Captain Jocelyn advocates a firm policy. There 
have already been some difficulties which have even 
led to the shelling and destruction of coast villages 
by our army, and further trouble may be expected 
with the rapid increase of white population attend- 
ant on the fuller development of Alaska’s natural 
resources. The largest stamp mill on the American 
continent for the reduction of gold-bearing quartz 
is said to be in operation on Douglas Island, near 
the town ot Juneau. The salmon product, says 
Captain Jocelyn, already begins to rival the pack of 
the Columbia and Frazer rivers. 

In connection with the claim of the United States 
to certain privileges and rights in regard to the 
Bering Sea fur seal catch, Captain Jocelyn notes the 
fact that England, thoroughly alive to the impor- 
tance of Puget Sound as the natural base of naval 
protection for Alaska, has already a well equipped 
yard and docks at Esquimalt, where each year the 
admiral’s flagship and most of the vessels of the 
Pacific Squadron are accustomed to rendezvous. 


Alaska’s Resources. 


Mr. Frederick Funston is contributing to the Bond 
Record a valuable series of articles on Alaska from 
a commercial standpoint. His first article deals 
with the resources of southeastern Alaska, under 
which head is included all the narrow strip of main- 
land extending from Mt. St. Elias southeast to the 
fiord known as the Portland Canal, as well as the 
numerous islands lying off this portion of the coast. 


THE FISHERIES. 


Next in value to the mineral deposits of this re- 
gion, says Mr. Funston, come the fisheries. ‘‘ There 
is no coast in the world supplied with edible fish in 
such enormous quantities as are the innumerable 
fiords, straits and inlets of southeastern Alaska. 
The principal fish of commercial value are salmon, 
mackerel, cod and herring. The salmon, found on 
all the shores of the North Pacific, are especially 
numerous on the coast of Alaska. During the sum- 
mer season they leave the sea and take to the rivers, 
and it is on these streams, near their mouths, that 


the canneries are located, Current tales about the 


countless numbers of these fish in the streams at the 


region. The so-called ‘ salmon berry, 
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beginning of the ‘run’ are not exaggerations. | 
The water is fairly alive with them, and in the) 
smaller creeks they are often so numerous as to im- 
pede each other’s progress. They are taken for the 
canneries by means of fish traps and nets, and are 
also speared by the natives. The work of cutting 
un the fish, cooking and canning them, is done by 
Chinese who are brought up from San Francisco 
for the purpose, being returned at the close of the 
season. These canneries are scattered along the 
coast at various localities as far west as Bristol Bay. 
A few years ago the product was so great that very 


unsatisfactory prices were realized, and the packing 
firms, nearly all of them San Francisco houses, en- 
tered into an agreement to limit the output, with 
the hope of restoring prices. In accordance with 
this agreement some of the canneries were closed, 
and the remainder did not run at their full ca- 
pacity. Prices improved somewhat, but the fact 
remains that the supply of canned salmon exceeds 
the demand. Under the above circumstances the 
industry does not offer a field for the investment of 
any further capital.” 


AGRICULTURE, 


“ Southeastern Alaska is the only part of that terri- 
tory where there are any possibilities in an agricul- 
tural line and even there it is not best to hope for 
much. There are many thousands of acres not only 
on the mainland but also on some of the islands 
where the surface is comparatively level, and where 
there is a fairly good soil, but all of this suitable 
land is covered with dense timber and brush, so that 
it is a serious task to clear even a few acres. The 
season is short but warm, and there are no summer 
frosts. At nearly all of the white towns and mis- 
sion stations gardening has -been carried on in a 
small way. Potatoes; turnips, beets, peas, radishes 
and cabbage do well wherever they are well cared 
for. The missionaries at Yakutat have raised two 
hundred bushels of fine potatoes on an acre of 
ground without plowing. Wheat and barley do not 
thrive, and I have not heard of any experiments 
with oats. Everywhere above timber line where 
the mountain slopes are not too steep there is fine 
grazing, and on all of the large islands there are 
thousands of deer. Timothy would undoubtedly do 
well. Milch cows are kept by traders and mission- 
aries, the grass in the open glades of the forest being 
cut to furnish hay for the winter. 

‘Great quantities of fine berries are found in this | 
>a very large 


gins of the woods. In some places the thickets ar 


e fs / 
| so dense as to be impenetrable, and I have seen th 


large bushes bent over with the weight of fruit 


a The fruit is larger than the common blackberry 


and is a dark red when ripe. They are ripe at se: 
level in July and a month later at the upper limi 
of timber. Strawberries are found in many places 
especially to the west of Cross Sound. They are th 
Chilian strawberry (fragraia Chilensis), a fine 
flavored, pear-shaped fruit, light pink in color 
From Point Manby to Dalton Creek, the narroy 
strip of land between the beach and the glacieri 
an almost unbroken strawberry bed, thirty mile 
long, the ground fairly covered with fine fruit tha 
goes to waste year after year. At Icy Bay, westo 
here, there are more than a thousand acres of them 
Blueberries in great quantities are found every 
where in the woods of this region. The natives ar 
very fond of all of these fine berries and make goo: 
use of them in season.”’ 


TIMBER RESOURCES. 


‘The value of the timber resources of this regio1 
has been a great disappointment to those who 
judged merely by the area of ground covered with 
The Alaskan cedar, found chiefly on Prince 


of getting the heavy ,logs to the sea through the 
dense forest growth will seriously interfere with 


their export whenever that is attempted. The great 
bulk of the forest growth in southeastern Alaska is 


a variety of spruce, known to botanists as the Sitka 
spruce (picea sitchensis). It covers practically the 
whole area of the country from sea level to an alti- 
tude of two thousand two hundred feet, except 
where the mountain sides are so steep that there is 
no soil. It is a stocky tree from one to three feet in 
diameter. The timber is useful for supports in the 
mines and for the construction of rough houses, but 
will never figure in the lumber market of the world, 
because the boards are full of knots and flaws, and 
warp easily; they are soggy and tough and hard to 
plane or saw. This spruce makes fairly good fuel 
when dry. The hemlock, alder and willow found 
in the woods are of no economic value whatever.”’ 


ADVANTAGES FOR SETTLEMENT. 


“With its mild climate, arable land and great 
quantities of fish and game, southeastern Alaska 
offers an excellent field for experiment in coloniza- 
tion of avcertain kind. Norwegian, Danish and other 
North European peasantry live under much more 
disadvantageous conditions at home than they would 
encounter here. Settlements of these hardy seafar: 
ing people would be of great advantage to the terri: 
tory in forming the nuclei of a permanent popula- 
tion. Each family could on a few acres of ground 
raise sufficient potatoes, turnips and other vegetables 
for its own use or for sale in the mining camps, 
which will each year increase in number. Fish and 
venison would furnish the meat supply, while em- 
ployment could be found, when wanted, in the 
mines and canneries,”’ 


THE ALASKA BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


HE recent rush to the Alaska gold fields has 
brought the boundary question into extra 
prominence. Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore points out, 
in the May Century, the fact that the United States 
does not in any way “‘ recognize, protect or control’ 
the two or three thousand miners in Yukon, Alaska 
“There are no military posts, and not a territoria 
or Federal officer in Yukon, Alaska, save one cus 
toms inspector and postmaster. There is no law 
save as the miners maintain their own unwritten 
code.”? Still this does not alter the fact that a 
recognition of the official Canadian map of 1884 
would seriously infringe upon our rights, neglected 
rights though they be. 
The disputed line is the one from Mt, St, Elias 
southward to Portland Channel. The treaty pro- 
vides that when the summit of the mountain range 


| is more than thirty marine miles from the coast, the 
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red raspberry, is found everywhere along the mat | \ 
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line shall be drawn parallel to the Windings of the | 


coast at a distance of thirty miles. The latest 
Canadian claim, the “ Cameron Line,”’ narrows this 
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thirty mile strip to five miles wherd it exists at all, 7 
| and breaks up the continuous ccast line, besides a 
) taking from us many valuable minpbral sections and ) , 
some of our ‘‘most unique scenic possessions.’? ” 
This too in face of the fact that the Hudson Bay < 


ing have been entirely? 
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paper, and it probably fa 
only a reasonable amovrint ¢ 

attention to our possessions on 
our own part to secure all the 
rights and privileges purchased 


Russia for twenty-eight years. 


part of our Canadian neighbors, 


a Company rented this very thirty-mile strip from 

: The whole thing 

seems to be a case of consummate “ bluff’? on the 

, but so far the ‘“‘ ag- 

s- gression ’’ about which our jingoes have been froth. i 
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from Russia when we in- 
vested in our Alaskan territory. 
; The most beautiful  tide- 
; water glacier on the coast 
would be lost to us by General 
Cameron's penciled annexation 
of Taku Inlet. The boundary 
line, which had always been | 


mountain range at. the head of | 
Lynn Canal, was moved down 
to tide-water on the Canadian 
map of 1884 ; and in 1887 Gen- | 
eral Cameron moved the line 
sixty miles farther south, to 
the very entrance of that mag- 
nificent fiord, gathering in all | 
the Berner’s Bay mines, the 


the 
and the 


Canal, 

Glacier, scores 
tute the glory of that greater 
Lyngenfiord of the . New 
World. Least pleasant to con- 


away of Glacier Bay, which, © 
discovered by John Muir in 


1879, visited and named by 

Qe = Admiral Beardslee in 1880, has 
foxressincron | been the goal of regular excur- 

) a sion steamers for thirteen sea- 


sons past. Alaska tourists 
learn with dismay that the 
Cameron line, cutting across 
Glacier Bay at its very en- 
trance, would transfer the 
great glaciers to the British flag, and prevent United 
States steamers from landing passengers at Muir 
Glacier, just as the Canadian excursion steamer 
has been debarred from landing visitors in Muir 
Inlet, for want of a United States custom house.” 
Professor Mendenhall’s View. 

The aspects of the Alaska boundary muddle are 
given by Professor T. C. Mendenhall in the April 
Atlantic with unusual authority and clearness. He 
sums the matter up as follows : 

“Our purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867 in- 
cluded a strip of the coast (lisiére de céte) extend- 
ing from north latitude 54° 40’ to the region of 
Mount St. Elias. This strip was thought to be — 
separated from the British possessions by a range 
of mountains (then supposed to exist) parallel to the 

coast, or, in the case of these mountains being too 
remote, by a line parallel to the windings (sinuosi- 
tés) of the coast, and nowhere greater than ten 
marine leagues from the same. As the advantage 
of an alternative line could hardly have been in- 
tended to accrue to one only of the contracting par- 


ties, and as Great Britain would benefit by every @ 


drawn at the crest of the ig 


canneries at the head of Lynn 4 
great Davidson a 
of § 
lesser ice-streams that consti- 
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template in this proposed par- _ 
tition or gerrymandering of 
scenic Alaska is the taking 7 
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pi 


nearer approach of the alleged mountain range _ 


than ten marine leagues, it must be inferred that 
the spirit and intent of the treaty was to give Rus- 
sia the full ten leagues wherever a range of moun- 
tains nearer to the coast than that did not exist. 


 « 


For more than fifty years there was, as far as is _ 


known, no claim on the part of Great Britain to any ~ 


other than this simple interpretation of the treaty, 
and up to a very recent date all maps were drawn 
practically in accord with it. Above all, it is clear, 
both from the language of the treaty and from con- 
temporaneous history, that the strip of coast was 
intended to be continuous from the parallel of 54 
40’ north latitude. The right of complete jurisdic- 
tion over this coast, exercised so long by Russia 
without protest from Great Britain, became ours by 
purchase in 1867. Since that date the development 
of the northwest has shown the great value of this” 
lisiére. 
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contracting parties.”’ 
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Its existence has become especially disagreea-|_ 
ble to Great Britain, because through its water-|) 
ways and over its passes muchof the emigra-| 
tion and material supplies for her northwestern! 


territory must go. The possession by us of the en-| 
tire coast of North America north of 54° 40’ to the 
Arctic Ocean is not in itself in harmony with her 
desire or her policy. The Alaska boundary line dis- 
pute offers an opportunity to break the continuity 
of our territorial jurisdiction, and by securing cer- 
tain portions of the coast to herself greatly to 
diminish the value of the remaining detached frag-| 
ments tous. The wisdom of this from the Down-| 
ing Street standpoint cannot be questioned. Those 
of us who desire to assist in its accomplishment) 
have only to urge the importance of submitting 
every controversy of this kind, no matter whether 
we are right or wrong, to the court of arbitration. 
Arbitration is compromise, especially when two! 
great and nearly equally strong nations are engaged 
init. No matter how much or how little a nation | 
carries to an arbitration, it is tolerably certain to) 
bring something away. Once before a board of. 
arbitration, the English government has only to set’ 
up and vigorously urge all of the claims referred to | 
above, and more that can easily be invented, and) 
it is all but absolutely certain that, although by. 
poth tradition and equity we should decline to yield | 
a foot of what we purchased in good faith from | 
Russia, and which has become doubly valuable to. 
us by settlement and exploration, our lisiére will be | 
promptly broken into fragments, and with much 
show of impartiality, divided between the two high 
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REV. AND Mrs. THOMAS HANNA, CONGREGATIONAL TEACHERS, CAPE 
WALES, ALASKA. 
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der act of congress, pommuiniias of 
“miners can make their own laws. 
Hay grows as high as a man’s head, 
Hardy vegetables can be raised. 
In central and northern Alaska the 
‘round is frozen to a dewth of 200 feet. 
this: probable that in twelve months 
Lwson will be within four days of Ju- 
neau. Af 
In its low temperature gold filling in 
teeth ts dogieg and falls out. Use amal- 
- gum, ° ; 
Tabs your teeth examined before you 
ere You don’t want toothache in the 
TE Big 


Alaskan dogs are wonderfully intelligent | 


—the result of selection and heredity. 
One small tribe makes $2,500 a year from 
ilver fox skins. They are worth $250 each. 

n the dark season twilight lasts six 

‘hours, and almost any kind of work can be 

done. = 

A man standing on a bank of the Yukon 


. 150 miles from its mouth cannot see the 


_ other bank. 

The necessary eruptive force for the 
formation of great fissure veins is every- 
where evident in Alaska. 

No shelter is needed except when the 
wind blows. All other times a sleeping 
bag answers all purposes. 

Just below rapids ice forms only nine 
_ feet thick, and there fishing is done. In 
_ other places it will reach ‘forty feet. 

“It is as large as all the states east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio, in- 
cluding Virginia and*West Virginia. . 

Buy all your supplies in Seattle. “The 
merchants here have made a special study 
of the peculiar demands of Alaskan cli- 
mate, work and travel. aa hey have every- 
thing you need. - 

Agricultural oxuaemants, Autworizes by 
the national government, are now being 
made in Alaska on a scientific basis. 

he Stars and Stripes were first raised 
in Alaska on June 21, 1868, at St. Michael, 
by a company of American traders. 

Gold is said to have been discovered near 


y Sitka at the beginning of the century, but 


Gov, Baranoff compelled the discovery to 


Be tne kept secret under penalty of the knout. 
Gold was discovered in a stream hear 


‘Sitka in 1872 by two soldiers of the gar- 
rison named Haley and Doyle. 

- The first placer mining in Alaska was 
done at Shucks, a mining camp seventy 
} miles south of Juneau, 

. Gold has been found in paying quantities 
| on the American side of the Yukon dis- 
trict, and that section is destined to re- 
‘ceive an increasing share of attention, 

Maj. Walsh, who is in charge of the 
Canadian mounted police in the Norith- 


-|-west territory, is practically the police ex- 


| ecutive of the territory. 
American regulations require that a min- 
ing claim in Alaska must be worked to the 
amount of $100 each year for five years or 


___| $500 for one year in order to obtain patent 


or title. 

_ Before the explorations incident to the 
| recent gold discoveries in the Yukon val- 
! ley the following expeditions had been 

made: By the Western Union Telegraph 

Company, 1866, as far up the river as Fort 

Yukon; by Capt. Raymond, U. S. A., in 

1869, to the same point; by Lieut. Schwat- 

ka, U. S. A., 1883, 

to the mouth of the Yukon; by Lieut. 

Allen, U. S. A., 1885, up Copper river, de- 

scending the Tanana, crossing from north 

of the Tanana to the Koyukuk, exploring 
the latter for some distance northward, 


| and returning thence to its junction with 


the Yukon. 

Davis creek mines were discovered in the 
spring of 1888. 

A number of dredging outfits are now at 
work in the Yukon valley, and the out- 
come of their operations will be matched 
with much interest. ys 
_ There are now 549 stamps at Rrerie in 

tamp mills in Alaska. Of that number 

ah svork on the UEDEERS all the year, 


from Lake Lindeman | 


er than is recorded for any | 

acific coast port. | 
Toba ‘Treadwell became possessed of the 
One ee mines on Douglas island which 
now bear his name for the sum of $450, and 
for a time thought he had made a poor in- 


_vestment. 


The Treadwell mines operate the largest 
plant of quartz stamp mills in the world. 
They work a low grade ore, but on a very 
large scale, so that it pays. There is 
enough ore in sight to run 500 stamps for 


| eleven years. 


Bonanza and Eldorado creeks have well 
earned the names bestowed on them in the 


joyous hour of the first discovery. 


The largest nugget yet’ taken from the 
Yukon was valued at $583. 

One great difficulty in the navigation of 
the Yukon is the fact that during the open 
season, after the ice breaks, the water is 
frequently too low to afford sufficient 


| draft. River steamers with good carrying 


capacity and shallow draft are at a pre- 
mium. 

Along the Yukon vegetables of the 
hardier sort can be raised. Wild onions, 
rhubarb and celery grow in abundance, 
and small berries are found on some of 
the islands and on the mountain sides. 

Among the most important supplies for 
prospectors are prope~ly prepared dried 
vegetables. and fruits. These can be 
bought in Seattle, where they are put up 
with special reference to life in the min- 
ing camps of the far north. 

The Franklin gulch, in the Forty-Mile 
district, was discovered in 1887, and the 
first year produced about $4,000. 

The government has decided in favor of 
the spelling Taiya instead of Dyea, but 
the latter form of the word has become 
so thoroughly established by usage that it 
cannot be dislodged. Most of the other 
proper names connected with Alaska geog- 
raphy now conform ig Depular use to the 
forms laid down by t cy authorities. — ape 
following ghould be especially 


Lindeman, not Linderman}, Skagway, ae * 


Skaguay; “Cook inlet, not. ‘Cook's: as 


“Michael, not St. Michaels. 
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LAPPS AT TELLER REINDEER STATION, ALASKA. 


Photograph by William Hamilton. 


LASSOING REINDEER, SIBERIA. 
Photograph by William Hamilton. 


HOBBLING REINDEER, SIBERIA, PREPARATORY TO SHIPPING TO ALASKA. 


Photograph by William Hamilton. 
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_ COMPANION. 


On they swam, the two lights rapidly diminishing 
as they penetrated deeper and deeper into the narrow- 
ing cavern, until at length they appeared like little 
twinkling stars glowing in a canop. y of jet. I confess 
that I felt nervous and excited fo a degree I have 
seldom felt before. The strangeness of the whole 
scene, the gradual disappearance of the lights, the 
darkness rendered visible by the blazing torch, and 
the knowledge that, if disabled by any accident, it 
would almost impossible for the swimmers to 
‘return alive from a contest With the seals, produced 
_ feelings of extreme apprehension. : 
At last we heard astrange, sharp cry, and a curious 
‘flopping noise while we could plainly see the water 
‘splashing violently about the distant lights. We were 
ataloss to know what was happening; but I after- 
ward ascertained that thé scene was occasioned by an 
aa ‘amusing adventure. | 
“! | A large cormorant, Se ing the swimmers approach, 
had dashed at them with extended wings and open 
: beak, and seized Gord rst by the cheek and after- 

ward by his bare arnys. *He caught the bird by the 
neck, and, dragging it under water, cast it behind 
‘him. No sooner had he let if go than it dashed, still 
~ “under water, at a a Joe; who was close behind 
- Gordon, and caught his foot. \ He supposed that a 
2 seal had seized him, and uttered a sharp cry. But 
(presently he succeeded in freeing himself, and the 
swimmers passed on. At times: the lights were 
‘scarcely visible to us; now we say, them rise high 
in the chasm, as the bearers eo over rocks in 


~ their way, and now they sank again ag they plunged 
into the water. % 
_ At last they reached a part of the caye where a 
great rock, hanging from the roof like an inverted 
_ cone, stops the way completely, except for a small 
_ opening, about twenty inches wide by eat high, 
 fwhich is exposed at low-water during the Spring- 
= tides. Through this narrow 
gate they passed, and we kaw 
them no more for a time. 
Beyond this obstruction 
a shelying basin, which Cap 
tain Joe and Gordon soon 


i 
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infuriated cormorant which the two swimmers had 
' encountered, She hada brood of young in the cave, 
and seemed to be entirely fearless, swimming about, 
ducking her head, and challenging us, by every ges- 
ture she could exhibit, to come down and fight her 
fairly in her own element. She seemed so bent upon 
battle, that one of the men was about to strike her 
upon the head with an oar, but I forbade him. I 
‘could not allow the gallant little challenger to be 
injured. 

Having pushed the boat backward from the cave 
out into the open sea, we found the tide had risen 
considerably, and the breakers were no longer for- 
midable, the cordon of rocks being now well covered 


with water. We flung the still blazing torches and 
the blue-light into the water, and turned our boat 
toward the shore. After an hour’s hard pulling we 
landed, and soon arrived safely at my friend Gordon’s 
house, having been absent only three hours and a 
half. The seal-hunt was over, and we felt well satis- 
fied with the two valuable seals that had been 


secured. DE FOREST. 
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THE KNEELING SPIRIT. 


Each form of worship that hath swayed 

The life of man, and given it to grasp 

The master-key of knowledge, reverence, 
Infolds some germs of goodness and of right. 


Aur 15, TIO | 


For the Companion. 


THE LONELIEST PLACE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


In a great many references to the resources, extent 
and population of the United States we find the 
words in parenthesis, ‘‘Alaska excepted.’ This 
occurs so often, indeed, that one might easily take it 
for granted that our distant colony is ‘excepted’ 
wherever the United States is considered; but in try- 


ing to find the loneliest place in the United States, 
Alaska can no longer be left out of consideration, for 
I believe I have visited that spot within its limits. 

What do I mean by the loneliest place? Not 
necessarily the most dreary and desolate, as judged 
by the eye, but the loneliest from the standpoint of 
human habitation or visitation—a place which people 
do not dwell in nor visit, and where they have never 
dwelt nor visited; where the sound of human voice, 
savage or civilized, had never been heard until we, 
probably, awakened there the echoes of articulate 
speech for the first time since chaos ruled. 

I am not speaking, moreover, of inaccessible moun- 
tain heights, of the cloud-cleaving peaks of Mount 
St. Elias, Cook, Vancouver, or Fairweather, but of a 
place that is but little above the level of the sea— 
probably less than that of the average home where 
The Companion is read. 

My party of five white men and some Yakutat Ind. 
ians had landed, through the heavy surf of the great 
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hey had expended a great deal of work upon the 
sk, but it was a labor of love and good-will. 


When the reading was finished each drew a long 
reath, and we accepted it without complaint, as a 
int production. It was certainly much superior 
> any one of the five from which it had been 


ompiled. Good judgment had been used in 
electing the best parts from each of the five and 
lending these harmoniously together, for certain 
ice alterations had to be made to accomplish the 
lending process. — § 
Next day the consolidated story was sent by 
ail, and its receipt at the office of the periodical 
ffering the prizes was acknowledged. Then 
reeks grew into months, and nothing more was 
eard from it. We learned indirectly that several 
housand stories had been contributed in competi- 
.on for the prizes, and that the ¢ommittee and 
audges had been reading and marking for ten 
yeeks. Plainly there was nothing for us but to 
jossess our souls in patience. © 
~The story had been sent in Richard Morrill’s 
lame; but as a pseudonym was required to be 
‘ent, in addition to the writer’s true name enclosed 
n a sealed envelope, we signed it *‘Septem,” since 
‘even persons had labored upon it. 
_The autumn term at the academy opened. Our 
‘lass began to read Virgil, and we had algebra and 
history: For a recreation study we teok geology 
ind mineralogy twice a week, and generally 
ade an excursion on Saturday, when the weather 
as good, to collect minerals. Pr bE Willi 
® sae ; K s 
p ea him to the mountains, hills and edie 
the village. 
ae taken up in that way 
lelightful study one can Imasille 
Meantime, the four silent par 


i entl 
mterprise frequ -our story: 
2 ne m,” as nicknamed: our story 
rom sims and requested us, 


ew tired of saying no, 


sk again. s 
reat favor, n9t t ace hear,” he said. 


«J will let you know 


is the most 


rsin our literary 


ie tee “i 
‘asked Dick if he had pene 


as a| first became kn 


of the amethyst specimens, [am told, are exquisite. 
By adding about fifty dollars apiece to our prize 
money, we could—now that the new Canadian 
Pacific Railway is completed—make the trip. But 
I would not urge my preference against the wish 
of the majority,” he added. 

This plan pleased every one in the class, from 
the outset; and the more we talked it over the 
better we liked it. It appeared in every sense an 
appropriate tour,—one from which we should get 
profit as well as pleasure. 

Our parents, too, we were sure, would be at 
ease, since Professor William and Teacher Sarah 
were to go in charge of the party. So we decided 
to take the trip to Nepigon and the north shore 
during the following August; and during the 
remainder of the school year we spent many 
pleasant hours in anticipating and planning it. 

Alton and Dick were especially delighted with 
the prospect of ascending the Nepigon—the most 
famous trout river in America. 

Gradually a very good outfit was collected, 
consisting of two tents, waterproof covers, rubber 
blankets, rubber boots, rubber coats, and so on. 
Dick and Alton already owned guns, fishing rods 
and reels. Lee received a present of a fine rod 
from a relative; and even Thea and Lucia were 
able to secure each a rod and reel for the trip. 

Lucia invested in a new and easily portable 
camera, of the snap-shot kind, intending to photo- 
graph scenes of interest. C. A. STEPHENS. 
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HOW ICEBERGS ARE FORMED. 
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eee om wer immense Des 
pared as the philosophers eee 
for the superstitious and exaggere if nie 
of those days did not hesitate . 

height upon them that they ple tcs ea 

Icebergs were said to be ive es 

height; whereas, the top of the = = pty 
that has ever been measured was pote 
than three hundred feet abo 
It is safe to say that none more 
ed feet tall has ever existed 
ebergs have been 
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NEAR MOUNT SAINT 


as if I were leaving a veritable Garden of Eden | tion. When one of these snow-slides started from 


as we turned our backs on this beautiful green 
spot. This day’s march covered ten or twelve 
miles to the northward over two distinct glaciers. 
To one of these I gave the name of Guyot, and 
to the and smaller one, which 
travelled the most of that day, I gave the name 
of Tyndall. 

Before the day’s journey was over, however, 
we were surprised to see what appeared to be a 
great green spot just at the base of the mountain, 
which turned out to be another island of emerald 
hue in the white sea of ice. It was probably half 
a square mile to a square mile in extent, and well 
enough covered with grass to make a delightful 
camping ground, while brush was to be had any- 
where with which to make a fine camp fire, such 
as we soon had blazing before us. Beautiful rills 
and rivulets flowed through the greensward on 
which we spread our blankets; and to us, in our 
tired condition, it seemed as soft as any bed pre- 
pared by human hands. 

Our Indians renewed their statements that this 
spot was unknown to any of their tribe and had 
no place in the traditions of their race; and this 
had been their country always, as they. firmly 
believed. 

Afterward I was able to verify their statements 
by an inquiry among the oldest of the savages, 
none of whom had ever penetrated, or had heard 
of others haying penetrated, so far beyond ‘‘the 
great wall of ice,’’ as they termed it. Here we 
were, then, on virgin soil, probably, as far as the 
human 


other over we 


race 


the traditions of a people who had long held this | 


land. 

In all my wanderings over the West or in 
Alaska I could never say, however desolate the 
place might be at the time of my visit, that say- 
age footsteps might not have been there before 
mine, until I stood on this little green island at 
the very base of solemn St. Elias, towering above 
us into the very skies. 

There were a few tracks of the mountain goat, 
but none of these animals were seen while we 
were here. A huge grizzly was seen by a mem- 
ber of the party, but as our most formidable 
weapon was a penknife, we rather avoided than 
solicited a battle with him. 

But the queerest life was seen in the ptarmigans, 
or Arctic grouse, which we encountered at different 
points. They all had little ‘‘chicks,’’ about three 
to four weeks old, which had not yet got their 
wing feathers sufficiently developed to fly well, 


and of course had to escape by hiding in the | 


grass and brush. 


ELIAS. 


| stoutest 
| planets were bumping together in their orbits. 


was concerned, or, at least, within | 


Toateria!, hor jack 
of height to throw 
it, when it seems 
to wish to give an 


avalanche exhibi- 


near the top, gathering force and material in its 
three or four miles of descent, it generally arrived 


|at the base in a way that would fairly appall the 


heart, and make one believe that the 


This, then, is the music, and such are the con- 
ditions under which live the few beasts and birds 
that exist at all in the loneliest place in the United 
States. 


FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


mesus m lowe 
uaes, Where iv had been heated under a trop- 
ical sun, and then poured against the front of a 
glacier it cut out the ice very rapidly at the) 
water’s edge; and all the time great pieces of ice, 
like mountains, were falling into the sea and | 
floating away. Wherever the currents of the sea | 
into which the glacier protruded came from the 
north, and were thoroughly chilled by contact | 
with ice fields, they could not make a sufficient 
impression on the front of the glacier to melt it, 
and it slowly crawled into the sea till its buoyancy 
broke off the end as already described. 

It may be a curious thing indeed, to young 
readers, to learn that an immense, deep river, 
frozen to the very bottom,—for such, in fact, is a 
glacier,—should move at all; but such rivers do 
move. Of course they advance very much more 
slowly than does a river of water, since the solid 
ice takes a long time to make a short movement, 
even down the steepest incline. 

The fastest rate I ever heard of a glacier} 
making was only sixty feeta day. This is con- 
sidered an unusually rapid flow, as the average 
is seldom much more than ten or twelve feet, 
while some glaciers are so slow that they do not 
advance as many inches. 

This rapidly-moving glacier—it seems odd to 
speak of sixty feet a day as rapid movement—is | 
on the western coast of Greenland—a great polar 
island that gives us the largest glaciers known. 

One Greenland glacier, the Humboldt, is sixty 
miles in breadth across the front, many hundreds 
of feet in height above the level of the sea, and 
probably much deeper below the water. Thou- 
sands of icebergs must come from it every year; 
and to sail along its immense front would not be 
unlike sailing along a coast where high, precip- 
itous cliffs of pure white formed the banks. 

But to return to our talk about the formation 
of icebergs. 

If you allow the end of a short, thick plank to 
rest in a tub of water, while holding the other 
end, it will sink but little; and in order to force 
it further into the water it is necessary to press 
the plank down with the hands, while the farther 
it is pressed the greater the force required. 

Now if we imagine this thick board to be a 
piece of ice of a similar shape, we shall not be at | 
all surprised, knowing how fragile and brittle ice | 
is, to see the submerged part snap off and, rising | 
to the surface, float in the tub of water. 

This is exactly the way the iceberg is formed. 
The glacier can be called an immense board of | 
ice, miles in width and many hundreds of feet in | 
thickness, that is slowly but constantly being | 
shoved into the sea by its own weight, which 
corresponds to the hand holding it down, until | 
the immersed ice, in its tendency to float, breaks 
off near the shore. 

Thus we have an iceberg, looming up one 
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When the fifty-third Congress expired on March 
| fourth, many bills were left in various stages of 


| representation of the district by a delegate in Con- | drifts, and on the hillsides it is yet laying, 
a es related to the fisheries, and the | and some will not be melted, but Pfasing 
quor traffic. ; 

The failure which for years has constantly see aged tet ese a a ee 
attended the successive efforts to secure needed ee see petro ond, des b pero 
legislation for Alaska is a striking evidence of the under the ice inthe bay. In about 15 or 
pressure of business in Congress. 25 days we expect to see the bay clear of 

The United States bought this vast region in ice and the whaling fleet arriving at the 
1867. Since then only one general measure of anchorage at Pt. Speacer, ten miles west. 
legislation for it has been passed—the act of 1884, | About that time the salmon makes his 
which made it a district, with a governor and | appearance and stays with us for two: 

}commissioners. By this measure the laws of ; 
Oregon were extended to the new district, ‘‘so far Boerne ang enous July, wie AC “2 
as applicable, and not in conflict with . . . the Bivon with One next) yest © pupplcay ets 
laws of the United States.” some mail; and around the same date 

The settlers were given the advantage of our the Revenue Cutter, “Berr,” brings the 
mining laws, but for some reason which does not bulk of our yearly mail, and the “Gen- | 
appear the general land laws, under which public eral Agent ot Education for Alaska,” 
lands have been taken up throughout the West, | April 8rd wereceived a few letters from 
ed aemeed withheld. the states that had been sent from Oona- 

ith this legislation the people of Alaska have | | : * : . 
not been satisfied. They point out, in furtherance lapka to St. Michsels.in the fall or winter, 
of their claim on the care of Congress, the fact jand from there by the dog Spee oe ene 

| Alaska Commercial Co. to “Galowin Bay,” 


that Alaska has from the first made a handsome 
return on the seven million two hundred thousand \and from there with a native, up “Fish 
dollars which we paid for it. River” across the mountains and down 
Fr least the eal inlets eens vie ae 
iEiehole district. : mukingin all about 500 miles by dog | 
From the rich deposits near Juneau about one sleds. The company will put through 
»' million dollars in gold bullion is annually shipped mail next winter from 1he south coast of 
ito San Francisco. From the fisheries we. receive the Alaska Peninsula to Pt. Hope. Let- 
_\canned salmon to the value of another million. | | ters mailed up to Christmas will reach || 
phe fur eee 8, is quite aaa " us some time in March. Friends, do 
There is reason to believe that, with proper not forget that; as some letters or news || 
legislation, other industries can be developed, iy : ( a | f | 
providing occupation for a population far greater oes P better we aan’ or, popr.ue 
thin Alaska now contains. The northern and in the Arctic, with mail only in July, 
| central regions, where the cold is severe, will (en twelve bottles of “Curico.” A dim- 
always, as now, be sparsely settled. inutive May flower was first seen around 
But the southern and southeastern parts of the ||| the station May 31st. 
district, particularly the Alexander Archipelago, On April 16th my wife, child and I 
are by no means the frozen waste that most of US || started for Cape Prince of Waleg to visit 
probably imagine. A recent traveller, In fact, the C ti 1 Missi th Ath 
. calls this coast ‘“‘The New El Dorado.” Owing to | a oneteg? pon BSIOR. ae es 
the Japanese current, the climate is much less |W. P. Lopp in charge. My. wife says 
severe than it is in the corresponding regions on '|sbe only went to visit Mrs. Lopp. Mr. 
the other side of the continent. At Sitka, for Lopp had kindly sent his dog team and 
example, the cold is not more extreme than in the | Netaxite, (the young man I married last 
coast cities of Maine and Massachusetts. There | fall) as driver. The sled was very light. 
a ; P Tae ~~ 1 a man could pick it up and carry it with 
ta saver og (PRRs ¢ 353° § r, Vv 
( |e dampness and a ver} | Roe cudbPh ese light Sbae aaepoah ts 
The sale of smuggled whiskey to the Indians is | | inches wide and 10 feet long and used 
one of the abuses of which the settlers complain _|only for fast traveling, and 1f no load 1s 
most loudly. The laws are sufficiently stringent IF to be carried they are strong enough to 
on the subject, but the difficulty in enforcing them |} carry 300 pounds or more; as in thie case, 
is apparent when we know that there is not an |) when it carried all the Brevis ta Manth 
-army post in the district, and but one lighthouse ! : i Not 13 ata i 
| along the whole coast. ) | and a va ise. 0) a na is used in its 
A gentleman who went out to Juneau in 1893 jj construction. It is fastened together 
wrote back that whiskey seemed as plentiful and | with seal and wallross thong, the runners 
las easy to obtain in Juneau as in Boston. The | ore of whale bone instead of iron, The 
| district has since then been visited by the assistant’ | pon-running of the party were wrapped 
| secretary of the treasury, and sak “Sime re in furs and tied to the sled. For the oc- 
is being taken to suppress the illegal traffic. Then : 
‘the natives Nike they are apt to become casion I had donned an outside garb, re- 
| riotous and endanger life and property. |} sembling the natives, viz: sealskin pants 
|| Of these natives the census of 1890 reckons the |} and boots, deer skin coat or artege, and 
| number at less than twenty-five thousand—a con- | } outside that again a parka or garment of 
| siderable decrease since 1880. The increase of flannel—Eskimaux use white drill— 
whites has not been rapid, but according to the | Sith a hood to cover the head and fit 
| universal law in such cases, the natives are dying tight around the throat. We left the 
out before them. , 
| When it becomes possible to buy or preémpt station at 7 8. m.. and at such f brisk rate 
land, there seems to be no reason why Alaska }that the first half mile of running behind 


| and money whose westward moyement is one ot -tnotrun any for 15 or 20 miles. The 
| the main facts of our development. ‘driver generally runs ahead of his team 
| 


_]Jagoon & 
-jand were on Behring Sea, The ice was 
‘[ very: rough and uneven along the beach 
Dear Srr.—We are now enjoying our’ 
progress, which, if time had served, might have | first warm days of spring--(56 degrees | i 

g | seemed impossible to 
becom@Jaws. Among them were several relating |)! eae shadeat noon.) The snow has) Pp eto cross the rugged 


to Alaska. One of these bills provided for the {#bout disappeared on the leyel, but the 


and the natives are used to go on a dog. 


where the fall storms had piled the froz- 
‘en muss in chaos 10to 20feet high. It 


barrier with bones intact, for less so with 

wife and child tied fast to the sled; but 
the Eskimaux had picked a track avoid- 

‘ing the worst places, and by going slow 

and both holding onto the sled we, got 

onto smoother ice with only two or three 

turnovers. About noon we reached the 

cliffs, and the north wind, that had been 

rather cold and disagreeable crossing 

the lagoon with the low thundra to the 

northand east, could notreach us, At 1 p. | 
m, the dogs,sevenia number, took a rest 
by laying down and looking atus, munch- 
ing a few crackers. Yarl’s food and 
drink was lost in some of the turnovers 
and the child had nothing to drink and 
but two crackers for food. At 5 p, m. 
we reached Kan-augh-gok, located near 
Cape York, the first native settlement on 
the way. Here we got some water to 
drink and let Carl out cf his bag in the 
“Shamins” or “Drum-doctor’s” house. 
I had, by the help of corbolic acid solu- 
tion aad ointment of zinc, healed a big 
sore that his wife had been troubled with 
for years. Here we also got two extra 
dogs, as our dogs showed signs of fatigue 
and the north wind was getting strong 
against us, rolling down from the moun- 
taing that here receded a mile or so 
from the coast. At8 p. m. Polozruk, a 
hamlet of -six or seven houses was 
reached. Itis one of the chief seal- 
hunting bergs on the coast. Here we 


| got feed for our dogs, and a dish of 


cooked seal meat and oil was brought to 
Netaxite, and, being hungry, I appropri- 


fated two good chunks, but eould n0t 


follow the custom of dipping it in the 
seal oil. It did not look too clean, and 
the dish it was presented on could have 
been very much improved in appearance | 
by the use of water and a little soap, : 
hut the meat tasted good and appeased 
the cravings for food. Salt 18 not used 


|hy the Eskimo and consequently the 


meat was not spoiled by any condiments. 
My wife could not look at it. The hut 
was soon filled with all the inhabitants 


lin the village until-it was so crowded 
\that the last arrival could only get his, 


nead through the 2x2 opening or en 
\trance. The people wanted us to stop 
and the weather looked somewhat threat- 
ening, the mountain tops were enveloped 
in drifting snow, and the wind really 
falling down the steep, often nearly ver- 
tical cliffs in heavy puffs. On advising 
with Netaxite we decided to push 


They will often lay for days waiting 
rather than take any chances, where 4 
white man would risk it and come 
threugh all right. The old men surrounod- 
oad the sled, pointed to the mountains, 
blew with their mouths, and among a lot 
of jiberish I could catch: “Ah-tepah, 
puck-mum-mee ag-eez-ruk, ob-lah-ko na- 
goo-ruk;” cold, today bad, in the morn- 
ing good. We left at 9 p. m. and verified 


cold, but oot as bad as our old time Pope 
County blizzard of the 1870 to 1875 brand. 
Dusk soon surrounded usand the flying 
snow, or rather minute icicles, as they 
were driven by the full sweep of the 
wind into our faces hightened and beau- 
tified our complexion and congealed one 
ear, the mght side of the right nostril 
andthe neighboring cheek. Now we 
lilso had the roughest piece of ice in 
rounding the most northwesterly point 
| of cliff iu all Uncle Sam’s domains, Top- 


dogs was passed in the storm witheut 
secing it perched upon the cliffs. Tbe 
wind, despite all effort to hinderit, would 
take the whole concern, sled, dogs, occu- 


the soothsayers’ words. It was bad and, 


through, as the Eskimos are very. cau-| 
nous and good judges of the weather. | 


s t r | + ith its few huts and sundry } 
should not attract a reasonable share of the men the sled entirely used me up 80 IT could koz-ruk, with its fe u 3 


_{pants, Netaxite and myself, each at- 
tached to a runner, laying down on the 
ice, and send it spinning over the small 
patches of smooth ice until it was 
| stopped by an elevation of ice. Only 
seven turnovers are on record for the 
last 13 miles. Fatigue now made. its 
| presence known by making our feet so 
|heavy that it took all the strength we kad} 
to movethem, Lo! something glimmers |. 
ahead. Itis the welcome beacon light iH} 
| from Mr. Lopp’s window, and our charg- 
ers stop from their own accord on the} 
beach and curl up in their harness, say-) 
ing plainly, “so far and no further.” 
Now came the tug of war to getup the 
very steep incline to the house; and after 
some tumbles from sheer exhaustion we }, 
reached the door with Carlin our arms. 
and was met by the pleasant smiles of. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lopp. Twelve, ora little} 
past, was the clock. We had been from, 
17 to 18 hours in almost continued mo- 
tion over ice so rough that only dogs 
Jeould get overit. My wife had only 
been out of the sled twice and been sit- 
ting flat on the sled with abent pole for 
support for the back and the baby in her 
lap, and I had been running and riding, 
squatting on the runners, jumping off 
and on all day. So we can say in truth 
our backs did ache and our,timbs did 
pain, Netaxite had been running nearly 
the whole distance, and besides splin- 
tered his toe against the ice. The Lopps 
were just retiring when we came, and | 
the geniality of hosts, aided by a blazing 
fire and an early breakfasf at 1:30 a.m. 
soon made the battling with wind-puffs 
and rough ice, remembered only by our 
stiff backs and aching joints. 
We were the first white people who 
| had made the distance, 70 miles more or 


wee. 


er, in One day or continuous trip. My 
wife and child were the first white wom- 
anand child that had made it in the 
winter on dog*<led. Mrs, Lopp’s child- | 
ren and Mrs. Thornton have made it Le 
the summer in canoes in from two to five 

days. Westayed wth Lopp’s nine days | 
and enjoyed a pleasant visit. They had 
geen only one white man, Mr. Johnson 
from Unalakleet, since [ visited them in}: 
September last. I preached three times, | 
Mr. Lopp and Ko-ki-tuk, the leading. 
chief, interpreting. Ko-k1-tuk is under 
the influences of the Gospel and is always |- 
| desirous to learn, and wants the proofs | 
for what issaid. He has now given up 
all the the suyirstitious ceremonies in 


A arkable fact in connection with 
=~} vogne on nearly 8] occasions and under-| | nis ‘reSent journey from far-off Kodiak | 
\ \takings,and is now observing Sunday} js that oe traveled 2,500 miles over the | 


with the men Wve has under him. 
Cape and veighboring villages. | Mr.} 
| Lopp’s five years among them seems not} 
to not to haye been in vain, but a small 
breach ig made in’ the wall of slavish 
| superstition 4nd darkestignorance. The 


less according to the fancy of the travel- | 


It 
seems that the Jeaven is at work at the js 


‘aud on being asked about it threatened 


_down to his fathér’s house, and in 


him throughthe breast with 


| According to Eskimo justice or law, the 


¥ 


AT 
S 


to kill Gee-tan-gee. Nan-oo-gok w 
around the.statron all day and was going 
fiss- 
ing Gee-tan-gee’s house the latter shot 
Vinchester, | 
fle was laying 1n wait behind the house. | 
The body was laid ina snow-drift about} 
a half mile from the station, There was 
no excitement among the natives, but we | 
were a little downhearted at the station. 


nearest of kin has the right to kill Gee- 
tan-gee, etc., as there is a “vendella” |. 
practiced among them, _ In this case it is | 
not supposed it will be followed, as his} 
father and brother are peaceable people 
and looked upon him as an outeast. 

A log school house 18x80 is under 
erection. 

This letter has now grown almost as 
long as a day in June up here and the 
seriod will have to be placed. 
| With kindest regards to friends I am 

Yours truly, 
T. L. Brevre. 


LONESOME KODLAK | 


S.. COMMISSIONER EDWA 
LIFE IN THE FAR NORT 


(Qth=—Hthr ld4s- 


| { 

He Travels 2,500 Miles to Cast His 
Vote in the Presidential Election— 

He Put Down the Whisky 

Smugglers—The Cook Inlet Country 


Uv. 8’ 


How 


—Largest Salmon Cannery in the 
World, and the Immense Catch—A 
New Industry — Killing Sea Otters 
Worth Hundreds of Dollars. 


‘A. C. Edwards, United States commis- 
sioner for the district of Alaska,with head- 
quarters at Kodiak, was among those 
who arrived in Seattle on the City of 
Topeka on Friday. 

Judge Edwards is an appointee of the 
president and has jurisdiction over all 
Alaska, but by courtesy the domain in 
Which he exercises judicial authority ex- 
tends from Kodiak west to a point half 
way to Unalaska, and east from Kodiak 
to aipoint half way to Sitka. 


trackless Pacific ocean so that he might | 
tbe in Spok&ne, his home, or November 38, | 
in order to gast his vote at the presiden- | 
| tial election. ~s 
Kodiak is a lonesome place, Judge Ed- | 
wards says. Thiak of a locality where | 
there are only twoimails a year and you | 
can imagine how remote it is from the | 


shathias or-drtimi-doctors are holding the |+! rest of the world—how isolated it is from- 


people in bonds sof thrall-like -supersti- 
tion, and the most obsurd dictums of the 
doctor is Believed 1n aud their commands 
‘followed. ‘They are the Inveterate foes 
jof missionaries and teachers, and yet 
they willcome and ask for medicines 
‘and send their-children to school. They | 
gee and feel that as the teacher and mis- 
sionary gains the confidence of the peo- 
ple, their influence is lessened; and that 
-méans theif bread and butter, as they 
make theif sorcery and incontatious 


sources of income, and. frequently press |. 


the marrow ont: of the starved bones, 
that is, take the last food away from the |. 
hungeéring, starving mouths. , 
« The return trip was made in’ about 
ne hour Jess time, as we did not have | 
airy wind to fight against. P 5 
Apw] 6th Nau-oo-gok, “the Met 4 
nd 
had } 


VS 


bad chktraeter among the natives, 
one whom they all feared, as he 


rumor gives him> cre 
who were shot by Gee-tan-gee, one of, 
the reliable natives. Nan-oo-gok had 
|stolen some deer skin from Gee-tan-gee 


a ao 


al 


' the busy haunts of man, 
It seems to me,” said Judge Edwards, 
» “that IT can’t get used to thé bustle and 
activity of Seattle after the quietude and 
dullness of Kodiak. I feel as though I, 
were in a new world. It fills me with a, 
sense of uneasiness and unrest, but I sup-. 
pose I will get used to it in a few days. 
“T left Kodiak on September 27 on a 
ninety-day leave of absence, after a'stay 
of about ‘two years on that island and in| 
that vicinity, One ofimy objects in com-| 
ing was to be where I might cast a! 
, vote at the coming presidential election.) 
I think I hold the record on the distance 
that any official of the United States has 
traveled in order to vote,.at the present 
| election, , at, least.” } 
. In spealtimg of the Cook inlet mines, 
Judge Bdwar@S'said: ‘There is consider- | 


able gold in the Cook inlet district, but |, 
too many went. there this year, and the 
result was that a large nomber were dis- 


| meteand offered up a prayer oF ee 
‘that we were still alive and in good h 
and spirits. ive 4 


‘season's ‘work. “It. 
_gion; it {s not a. 
“A man should have 
lars, should be strong, he: 
getic, and should have some 
in mining, In order to suce 
place for drones or for impov un- 
skilled men, I feel certain that further 
exploration will result -in the finding of 
new placer fields from*time to time. I 
also think that important quartz discov- 
eries will be made, In ract,-some rich 
quartz mines have already been found, 
and, in my opinion, the Cook inlet region 
will in the future be known as a great 
producer of the precious metal, 

“One thing that impressed me during 
my visits to the Cook inlet country was 
the discovery of old. rockers, copper wire, 
kettles and mining implementts on the 
bed rock. This, to my mind, is positive 
evidence that these mines were worked 
centuries ago—how many I do not pre- 
tend to say. It might have been 200 years | 
age, or it might have been at the time of 
King Solomon,. I'he fact that these prim- | 
itive tools are found at bedrock is incon- 
trovertible evidence that the mines+ were 
operated centuries ago, and iby civilizd 
men,’’ 

Largest Cannery in the World. 


In speaking about the fishing industry im 
Alaska, Judge Eidwards said: ‘The largest 
salmon cannery in the world is located on 
Kodiak island, It has a capacity of 250,000 
cases per yar. The full quota was canned 
this year. In order that you may judge 
of the great plenitude of fish, I need but 
tell wou that in one cast of the net 90,000 
fish were taken, and to catch from 15,000 ; 
to 20,000 in a single cast is not uncommon, 

How the Natives Live. 


“T would like to take you into a native 
house—one that is outside of the village, 
where the people follow the tribal habits. 
There is a large square room, which is 
used as a general rendezvous for the three 
or four families that occupy the ‘house. 
Leading from this room are from three to 
four unventilated apartments, to reach 
which vou have to crawl. Each of these 
side rooms is occupied by a family. The 
entire structure is built half underground, 
and the only ventilation is through an 
opening in the roof of the main room, 
through which the smoke escapes.,. In 
‘these primitive structures they live. on 
dried fish and tea, and consume a great 
deal of the latter. In Kodiak, howe g:2r, 
the natives live as well as the whites ao. 
No, the Indians do not work in the can- 
neries, They are all hunters and fisher- 
men. The work in the canneries is done 
by Chinese and Italians, who are brought 
from an Francisco in the spring and 
transported back in the fall, when the 
gseason’s work is over. 

‘(Mails are infrequent in Kodiak. We 
are only sure of two a year, and news | 
is quite stale before it reaches us. It 
makes life very monotonous to hear from 
the outside world only at such long in- 
tervals.” 

In speaking of the length of the days at 
different seasons of the year, Judge Hd- }\ 
wards, said: ‘“‘The shortest day is six 
hours long and the longest lasts for 
twenty-four hours. On the short days the | 
sun will rise far away in thé south, de- 
scribe a very small are of a circle and |, 
then disappear. Why, at midday the sun || 
appears to be only about twenty-five or | 
thirty feet above the horizon. It does, 
get very lonesome there sometimes. 

“There were only three white ladies on 
the island, Mrs. A. C. Edwards, Mrs, M. 
F. Wyght, wife of the asssistant superin- 
tendent of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany, and Mrs, C. C. Salter, wife of the 
government school teacher.’”’ 

Christmas at Kodiak. 

Mrs, Edwards was present and she was 
asked how she contrived to amuse herself, 
and she replied: 

“Oh, we read a great deal and visited 
each other frequently, and when we visit- 
ed we played cards and other games. On 
Christmas day we got together at the 
‘house of the Alaska Commercial Company. 
and had as good an imitation of an Ameri- || 
can Christmas dinner as the Kodiak mar- 
ket afforded. On Thanksgiving day we | 


We contrived to dri 


d at all times and in all 
elery, lettuce and cabbage 
“the island, also fair pota- 
ising is not a success, be- 
tle have to be fed hay six 
year and there is no profit 
4n the business. A few cattle are kept for 
| mnilk and butter, but they ure too precious 
tis be slaughtered for beet. 

ne Whisky Smuggling. 
1.) <Dhere had been a great deal of whisky 
| smuggling on the island up to the time I 
got there, but to a large extent I think 
I stopped it. There are no saloons on the 
island, bute great deal of whisky was for- 
merly brought in and sold by smugglers. 
The Indians drink extraets, such as Flor- 
‘ida water, essence of ginger, lemon, etc. 
It makes them crazy,.too, while they are 
under its influence. I seized 5,000 pint bot- 
thes of extracts that had. been smuggled 
‘in. These the natives pay $1.50 a bottle 
for, and when they are intoxicated they 
will give $20 per bottle. The schooner 
Lina J, came to Kodiak from Seattle, and 
it was reported that she had 500 gallons of 
‘whisky on board. I caused the arrest of 
the captain, Hiner Tonneson, and the 
ne. Mr. Wyman, hearing of this, put 


| 


o sea with only himself and a small boy 
jon board. They have not been heard from 
‘since and are still in hiding. Capt. Ton- 
bson was subsequently acquitted by a 
ii It is almost impossible to convict a 

) Smugesier in Alaska before a jury. The 

‘natives make a vile liquor with dried 
| fruits, flour and hops, and the suppression 

} of the sale of this and other forms of 

liquor selling kept me quite busy, I assure 

you, But I am determined to stop the 

_ | Welt traffic in the section over which I 
| nave jurisdiction. 

Pe Alaska as a Territory- 

“T think Alaska should be admitted as a 
territory, and that proper laws for gov- 
-erning it should be codified and put into 
‘effect. The land laws should be extended 

| to Alaska, as at present land is held sim- 

ply by the right of possession. This makes 

- it next to impossible to collect a debt there 

if the debtor is disinclined to pay. Such 

_|.a condition of affairs snould be remedied 
at once. 

“phe sea otter catch at Kodiak and 

vicinity was very large this year, About 

. 650 were killed by the natives, and the 

| pelts bring $250 each on the island. When 


ae 


these skins are dressed they often bring | 


as much as $1,500 each. White men are not 
allowed to kill these otters or any other 
fur-bearing animal in Alaska. 
Y A New Industry: 
*A new form of enterprise is in progress 
' on the islands in the vicinity of Kodiak. 
.A dozen of the islands have been leased 
from the government by different parties, 
for the purpose of raising fur ‘bearing ani- 
mals. They have been stocked with blue 
‘and silver young foxes. 
and fall fish are caught and dried, and 
‘fed to the foxes in winter, when food is 
scarce. A pair of blue foxes will bring 
$150 for breeding purposes, The pelt of 


In the summer 


one of these blue foxes Is worth from $35 _ 


| to $40, according to quality. It remains 

to be seen whether or not this experiment 
will be successful. I think it will be. 

“The house that I occupied while at 

| Kodiak is seventy-five years old, It came 


as an inheritance from the Russian gov-" 


ernment, when the United States pur- 
chased Alaska. The walls are two and 
one-half feet thick, of solid wood, and the 
roof is two feet thick, with a heavy earth 
roof to keep out the cold. The windows 
are air-tight, but it'is sadly out of re- 
pair, and Uncle Sam should put it in or- 
‘der, Alaska gives Uncle Sam big returns 
. on the investment made, and gets but 
| little in return from him. He sadly neg- 
lects her and her interests, 
“The seal catch by the North American 
| Commercial ‘Company on the Pribyloff isl- 
ands this year was up to the quota allow- 
ed by the law. The seals and sea otters 
‘ ae wang and unless something is 


§ thick as autumnal leaves in 
ons: ke 


1d between Ko-— 


slaughter, they will in a | 
‘be completely extermin- | 


ns of Alaska the sea 


E “The cold 
‘last winter was 12 degrees below zero, and / 
the general range of the thermometer was 


miles per hour. 


| to Kodiak, and remain there: for two 


i TAe_ THE 


TO 


am sre wee ees x og maine 
eee) €¢. Phe eonitiiittee reques 
day that we had at Kodiak | 


$ desrous of competing in 


fore the fourth. No entries for 
any of the events on the program 
| will be received later than the night 
lof the third. For farther informa- 
| tion as to entries, ete., contestants 
jare referred te 

Geo. Kostrometinoff in charge of 
native sports. 

W. G. Jack in charge of the boat 
| races. 


i () | | R | H W.-P. Mills in charge of the tug 


blows there terrifically at times, and oc- 
easionally reaches a momentum of 125 


“After the election I will #0 to San 4 
Francisco, and perhaps to Washington 
City. Some time in January my leave of 
absence will expire, and then I will return 


years, perhaps, before I shall again visit 
civilization.” : 


of war, pie eating contest, and ete. 
| Perey Hope in charge of the run- 
ning races, jumping ‘contests, base 
ball, ete... : 
Kd de Groff will have chagre of 
the go as you please, (for all weights.) 
E. O. Smith in charge of program. 
All of our citizens are respect- 
fully requested by the committee to 
assist the Decorating committee in 
making our streets gay with bunt- 
‘ing evergreens flags, ete. 


From the North Star. 
THE SHELDON JACKSON MUSEUM. 


The separation and classification of the 
the thousands of articles in the Sheldon 
Jackson Museum has just been completed 
by the curator in charge, Mr. F. E. Frobese. 
It took two months and a half to do this 
work. Besides, the large articles in the 
main hall of the museum building have 
been changed in such a manner as to throw 
the most light into the wall eases so that 
every specimen can now be seen very 
plainly. Mr. Frobese has placed the yal- 
‘uable collection in such a way that each 
case contains articles from a certain portion 
of the Alaska territory. Any one can read- 
ily understand that one must be thoroughly 
acquainted with every article in snch a col- 
lection, to enable him to make such a class- 
ification. Below we give a description of 
what the different cases contain: 

_ Case No. 1., left wall, has: masks dancing 
rings, Shaman costumes, warriors’) armor 
made of fossil ivory, spears, bows and ar- 
rows, knives, snow-shoes; etc,, from the in- 
terior of the mainland and the islands of 
| the Arctic ocean. 

Case No. 2.. represents , south-eastern 
Alaska from Yakutat to the Queen Char- 
lotte islands. Here are bows.and arrows, 
spears, Shaman implements, Thlinket boxes 
carved with totems and painted, with the 

| original earth color used in the old time 
by the natives. 

Jase No. 3, the most interesting part of 
the collection, illustrates. Alaska ‘Eskimo 
life. Visitors can here admire the beauti- 
ful carvings in ivory and wood, dog sled on 
its journey, sea otter bunting, Eskimo fes- 
‘tivals and dances; besides these this case 
contains fishing tackle, bird slings, néts, 
| traps, ete. a 

Case No. 4, on the end wall, contains 
gold-bearing quartz from different mines in 
South-east and Western Alaska, also gold- 
bearing sand from Yakutat and the beach 
of Kanai, fossils, and petrifactions. 

Case No. 5, stone and earthen lamps from 
the islands, mainland and interior of -Alas- 
ka, jade adzes, spear heads, arrow points, 
skin-scrapers, chisels, stone hammers, and a 
stone flat iron, ; 

No. 6, contains stone implements from 
South-eastern Alaska, mortars, pestles, 


In Sitka will come off in true 
Alaskan style, At & meeting held 
in the Firemens hall with Harry 
Wilde as President and Ed. deGroff 
as Secretary the following commit- 
tee of arrangements was. selected: 
George Kostrometinoff, W. G. Jack, 
BE. Otis Smith, W. P. Mills, P. L. 
‘Hope, .end Kd. ~ de’ Groff.” The 
committeemen are not yet prepared 
to announce a program for the day, 
put they are giving it their atten- 
tion and all our people well be pro- 
vided with a printed program on 
‘the morning of the Fourth. 

As usual a number of prizes will 
be offered, but all contestants must 
jenter uot luter than Wednesday 
| evening as the names of all contest- 
aunts and the amount of the prize 
will be printed in the program. 

The steamer Queen will be pres- 
j}ent with her hundreds of tourists 
\to participate in gayities of Inde- 
) pendence Day. So let all our peo- 
|ple lay aside their business cares 
\of life and thoroughly enjoy them- 
| selves on this our national holiday. 
| There will be canoe races, boat 

races, running and jumping races, 
mg of war, and a gas you please, 
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Queen Charlotte and Prince 


sports, ‘report and enter be-). 


o%~ 


a 


is 


Case No. 8, baskets ‘of every yariety, 
| shee ard co! or, nv. 7> of cedar foot fibre, 
grass, birch bark, et». *from all parts of 
Alaska. Ant 

Case No. 9.° This interesting case con- — 
tains a fine collection of old relics dating 
back to the Russian regime, such as guns, 
cannon balls, door hinges and locks, han- 
Bee holy pictures, and divers other arti- 
cles. 

Case No. 10, spoons of horn, ivory, bone, 
Stone, wood, and metal of every shape and 
size, arranged in groups according to the 
location from which they came. 

Case No. 11, knives arranged as in the 
foregoing. a 

Case -No. 12, pipes, tobacco cases, 
pouches, ete. from South-east, Western, 
Northern and the interior of Alaska, and 

‘| Siberia. 

Case No. 13, Eskimo combs made of ivory, 
bone and wood, also children’s playthings, 
balls, toys, dolls, ete. 

Case No. 14, contains divers implements 
used on the islands and the main land bor- 
dering the arctic ocean, snow goggles, eye 

' shades fire drills, etc. Yea 
| Gbse 0, 15, Eskimo drums, dishes, boxes, 
‘and @*>:ns from South-eastern Alaska. 
_ Case No. 16, specimens of natural history, 
| birds, nests, eggs, fish, mammals, and _ bo- 
f tanical specimens. fe = 9 
y . Outside of the cases there are many <hune 
bs dreds of articles too numerous to mention 
; «>< for want of space. Sy 
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| man appeared 
_this Western Coast is a chain of mountains, 


vr 
1. 


upon the earth. he feature of 


| whick. with its extensions, North and South, 


is the longest in the world, as it reaches far 


| upward into the Arctic Circle, and downward 
‘to the Cordilleras of Mexico and the Andes of | 


South America. 


ALASKA, THE GREAT AMERICAN. 


_ would be no Alaska. But it has something be- 


* ARCHIPELAGO. IT. 


Crossing the line from British Columbia into Alaska. 
—The Archipelago formed by voleaniec actien.— 
Among the Thousand Islands.—Are they good 
for anything except as scenery ?—A Dream of the | 
Future: 
the Pacific, the camping - ground of Western | 
Chautauquas, and of Summer Schools of Art and 


the line of 54 degrees, 40 minutes, which sepa- 
_tatesitfrom BritishColumbia. But whenI came 


At last we are in Alaska! We have™¢rossed, America. + 


on deck this morning I did uot percei’° tiny) mountains and the sea—are side by side; but 


- 


change in the scene or the atmosphere: that, it seems as if there had been atime when they 
Change . were at war with each other; when volcanic 
of latitude does not change the world, nor hiny 4 


the sky was clearer, or the air purer. 


who lives upon it. Many years ago I was on. 
the other side of the globe, and when it came) 
to crossing the Equator, the very word was) 


encircled the globes used in our Academies to) 
help us in the study of geography ; and I should 
‘mot have been surprised if T had been awak- 
ened in the night by a shock as if we were 
passing over some reef, that had been set as 
a/barrier in the mighty waters. But at mid-. 
might we passed without a jar or a sound! 
from hemisphere to hemisphere. | 

But an American would not be quite himself! 
if he did not experience some glow of feeling 
‘in coming into a region, however distant, 
that belongs to his country, and in part be- 
longs to him. Every man in the United States | 

_ is owner of Alaska, to the extent of one sey- | 

_ enty millionth part of it. Wherefore it be- 

- comes him to look sharply at his new posses- 
sion, with the interest which comes from a 
feeling of proprietorship. 

He has the more reason to look because | 
Alaska is not like any other State or Territory. 
It has indeed a vast unexplored interior which 

“has points of resemblance to other portions of | 
our country. But what a traveller sees in an. 
jexcursion:to Alaska ig simply what lies along | 
‘the coast. And this is all described in one | 


feword: it is an Archipelago—that is, a Sea full | 


of Islands, in which it suggests a comparison | 
| with other Archipelagoes in distant parts of | 
| the world: 


‘famous: the Greek Archipelago, lying at the | 


Eastern end of the Mediterranean, along the) the delicate part she had to play, and re-. 
at the! | 


coast of Asia Minor; and the Malayan, 
southeasterm corner of Asia, which includes Su. 
| matra, Java, and Borneo, each large enough for 
| a kingdom—a chain of islands that stretches 


”~ 


| . | 
aay to New Guinea, and forms a sort of) 


| Giants’ Causeway between Asia and Australia. ) 
| But there could be no better illustration of the 
; meagre interest. created by mere size th’ 1 the! 
\| little that most men know, or care to know, 
about the mighty Malayan Archipelago, as_ 
“compared with the interest they feel in the! 

little Greek Islands, among which are such | 


2 historic spots as Scio, where Homer lived and 


sung; and Patmos, where John saw heaven 

opened and wrote the Book of Revelation. | . 

But Alaska has no history, except a geologi-) 

cal history, which is of interest to men of sci-, 
ence, as indicating the convulsions which have 

_ Shaped this part of our Continent long before | 
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If this were all that was to be said of the 
country that we are now looking upon, there 


sides mountains. I am sometimes asked if it 
is not’ like Switzerland, to which I answer: 


f “Yes: it is Switzerland over again, and more: 


.| associated with the stout belt of brass, that |, 


la 


Of these I have seen the two most throw the bow upon the rocks. At such times. 


making progress towards the haven where 


for while Swi erland has the Alps, Alaska 
apiece tmMiMentb we gp ce has its Alps, with the Pacific Ocean thrown in !” 


| It is the combination of the boundless waters 


Philosophy. J /) Cu ture A 0 L « F Geto tem | 


with the everlasting mountains, that gives 
such grandeur to this Western Coast of North 


Nor is thisall. It is not enough that the two 
greatest monuments of Almighty power—the 


eruptions burst out along the coast, rolling | 
the burning lava into the sea, which turned’ 
back its waves to quench all this fire and flame:|. 
| and that then still mightier eruptions hurled 
mountain masses into the deep, which, standing 
out of the water and in the water, became. the 
islands that are strewn along this coast for a 
thousand miles. And when the war was over, 
then, as in all family quarrels, there had to 
| be a “making up,” and the sea, like a sister of- 
fended, yet loving and forgiving, came back, 
and kissed the cold rocks that had marred her 
face, and wrapped her arms about them, till 
in the lapse of ages they were clothed with 
verdure and beauty. : 

This is a very unscientific explanation of 
the Alaskan Archipelago, but it may answer 
till we get a better, and with this we give | 
ourselves up to looking with all our eyes, as) 
we come close to the shores and gaze into the. 
face of islands, large and small, which follow 
one another with a disregard of order that is| 
bewildering. Sometimes a dozen islets put | 
their heads together like so many children in. 
a cluster, through which it requires the most 
skilful navigation to make our way. Not only 
is the channel narrow, but it winds and twists | 
till it forms a labyrinth, from which it seems. 
_impossible to emerge. Then it is exciting te 
| watch the man at the wheel. The great ship 
may be turned about with a very small helm, 
but the pressure on the helm must be very 
| gentle when the mistake of a few feet would | 


the good “Queen” seemed to be conscious of. 


strained her impatience, feeling her way gen-. 
tly, till the danger was past, when she spread 
| her wings and moved forward majestically into 
the open sea. 

In these twists and turns, it was not strange 
if we sometimes got turned about in eur geog- 
raphy, and hardly knew the points of the 
compass. Jn such perplexity we had re-| 
course to an old pilot, who seemed to de- 
light in our ignorance, as it gave him oppor- 
tunity to show his knowledge. He knew ev-| 
ery island, and when we were “lost,” he| 
would take out his chart and show us how. | 
through all our windings, we were steadily | 


| 
| 
| 


we 
would be. | 
When we were out of “danger,” even though 


it were only imaginary, we gave a sigh of re- 
lief and turned with new zest to the study of 


ant 
a ~T 


- a fortress. 


Harcasive monotony. Day by day the scene 
is the same—waters and woods, woods and. 
waters, in endless succession, a myriad of | 
islands rising steeply from the sea, and all | 
alike in their general shape, as if each were, 
as perhaps it was, the cone of a volcano. 
In the early days of the world, ven the earth’ 
was without form and void, or eyen when it 
‘was beginning to take shape, this Coast must 
have had a haggard appearance, as if nature 
appeared with dishevelled locks and in a blind 


the spirit of God moved upon the waters, | 
they grew calm, and the savage rocks were 
“clothed upon” with verdure and beauty. 

| Looking a little more closely, I observed | 
that every one of these islands was built up 
with a certain order. Beginning at the water 
line, the waves, in washing away the earth, 
reveal the rock foundation, which, as it girdles | 
‘the island, seems like a sea-wall surrounding | 
On this_immovable base rise the 
slopes of the hills, covered with dark evergreen 
foliage, whose beauty even the »winter cannot © 


-|hide. Sometimes, indeed, the mountain tops are 


fury, not to create, but to destroy. But when _ 


But if it must be confessed that the trees of 
| this northern climate have not the luxuriant 
tion has a beauty all its own. 


_ that cling to the rocks, and shiver in the win- 
ter wind, are exquisite in form and color ; 


| gvlyile of trees the two kinds of spruce, which |; 


: 
| grow in millions, covering rocks and hills and 


mountain tops with their deep green, form a} 


rich background, from which, not unfrequent- 
'ly, leaps a waterfall, making a trail of living 
brightness down the dark mountain side. 
Such scenes cannot be too often repeated, and 
he who would complain of their repetition as 
“monotonous,” might as well complain of the 

/ monotony of the starry heavens. 
| But with all its picturesqueness and beauty, 
we cannot expect ever to see this Alaskan 
Archipelago the,home of a large population. 
It may have a few hundred, or a few thou- 
sand, fishermen, who will spread their nets on 


the top of the rocks, like the fishermen of an- | 


cient Tyre. But may it not have a population 
of another kind, at least for certain months of 
\the year? A trip to Alaska is already one of 
| the recognized summer excursions, as much as 
a trip along the coast of Norway. May not 


DAévth of the tropics, yet the Arctic vegeta- | 
The very mosses |) 


~ 
oF 


not be 


capped with snow. But not so often as might these islands be the Sanitarium of the North 

‘ |be supposed, for the Japanese Gulf Stream ‘Pacific, to which thousands, worn out with | 

flows so near the coast as to diffuse its warmth labor and care, shall resort to inhale the fresh || 

all along these shores, so that, for the greater air of the sea, and grow strong again? 

part of the year, these islands, though so far 

in the North, are “dressed in living green.” 
But in a ship’s company as large as ours, 


‘seized upon every point on the New England 


' As the merchant princes of Boston have), all 


‘Muir Glacier, : ject that had cared 
Picoastfrom Nahant to Bar Harbor, why.should ; Muir Glacier, the one object that we had carec 


a 


‘| Thousand Islands there isn’t an acre that is fit | 


there is always some boleh old fellow, who 
does not care for “poetry.” but looks at every- 
thing in a hard, practical way, and puts a| 
damper on our enthusiasm by asking sharply, 
“What is all this country good for, anyhow? 
It is very pretty to look at, but in all this 


for any kind of agriculture. A farmer couldn’t 
have a garden patch big enough for a few rows 
of corn and potatoes.” 

But a country may be poor in one thing, and 
rich in another. The Seal Fishery alone has 
paid all that Alaska cost us. And as to agri- 
culture, if a man cannot raise corn, he can 
perhaps find something ‘to buy it. Gold has | 
been found in some of these islands. The 


Treadwell Mine, near Juneau, has the largest t | 


stamping mill in the world, and turns out | 
560,000 a month; and if those who work in it 
are not satisfied with the food supplied by 


“the abundance of the sea,” but must have |. 


their roast beef, perhaps an exchange of the 
product of their mine with a boat load of pro- 
_ visions from the boundless stores of Mr. Armour 
in Chicago, would be agreeable to both parties. 
And the forests with which these islands 
are wooded to the top, do they not furnish an | 
‘inexhaustible supply of lumber for the pur- | 
“poses of commerce? Not \so great as some | | 
other parts of the Pacific Coast—as, for in- 
| stance, the forests on the Sierra Nevada in’ 
California, whose mighty trunks are so prized | 
for ship timber, for masts and spars. There | 
is indeed one tree grown on these islands that 
Sometimes attains to 100 or 150 feet, and might 
well serve to make “the mast of some great 
admiral” were not its wood of too fine a tex- 
ture, and too costly, tu be set up on a ship’s 
déck and exposed to the storms of the ocean. 
§ is the Alaska cedar, which is one of the 
sious woods that is reserved chiefly for 
old furniture, as it has at once the 
S required to take a fine polish; a del- | 
or, a pale yelloy; and exhales a fra-| 
perfume. 5 


not the princes of the Northwest build their |) 


t £15 : ‘ 
pomages Bap taee oe namone yche™ ener one that now rose before us in the clear 


Alaska? Here are sites as picturesque as any 
‘in the Swiss or Italian lakes. This archipel- 
ago has hundreds of “Isola Bellas,” that will 
_be no less beautiful than that in Lake 


“Maggiore, when their hillsides are terraced, 


and dotted with villas looking out from under 
| the shade of stately trees, with many a nook 
nestled in flowers and vines. In another gen- 
eration it may be the fashion to have a sea- 
side cottage in Alaska! Then it will be the 
resort of yachtsmen, 
skim these inland waters, and glide through 
these narrow channels, as the gondolas glide 
through the canals of Venice. 
hear the song of the gondolier! 

And why should not Instruction follow in 
the steps of Pleasure? Was 


‘the Chautauquas of the Pacific, where the 
many-voiced teachers of our day may pitch 
‘their tents, and discourse of wisdom and of 
truth? 


|, All this may seem the wildest fancy. But old |) 


|men are permitted to dream dreams and see 
|visions. Did the wise men of the East, who 
' taught in the groves of the Academy, exhaust 
all the wisdom of the ages? In some things 


—as in science—the moderns know more than | 
And as for the great problems | 
of life, they are the same for men of all coun- |’ 
So, visionary as it may |. 


the ancients. 


|tries and all times. 
_be, I will indulge the hope that in the future 
“this American Archipelago may serve for 
peomething more than for pleasure and for 
| health, even asa place for high thoughts and 
generous inspirations to all who sail along 
these shores. : = M. Be 


+ —- aie 


whose launches will}, 


I can almost || 


not this beautiful | 
Coast scenery foreordained by its natural fit- | 
ness, and therefore by “natural selection,” for |, 


pated 


{aus iA, THE GREAT AMERICAS 


ARCHEPELAGO. IY, 
THe Puvaxw is 


THE MUIR‘’GLACIER 


Serveiker 


{ The excursion to Alaska is well arranged in 


its beginning and its ending. The Wonder- 
land unrolls like a Panorama—scene after 


scene in a natural order—with a gradual A 


_crescendo till we are among the glaciers, wed 
/greatest wonder of all. 
not of one pattern, or of the same dimensions, 
_ but there is a gradual climbing up higher and 
high, till we come face to face with the 
/most resplendent vision, which has been fitly 

reserved to the last. 
We parted with our readers at caida 


r'when we were lingering on the deck as ina 


‘dream, Hardly had we “gone below,” before 
‘the “Queen” was in motion; and in the silence 
of the night dropped down and out of one 
channel, and rounding a point entered another 
‘channel which led up to Glacier Bay, where | 
we awoke to find ourselves at anchor. That 
ldropping of the anchor was significant. It, 
meant that there was something which could ! 
“passed in the night,” 
time either, without a pause sufficiently baa 
longed to give us a steady gaze. What it was’ 
| there could be no mistake, as we came up the 
gangway and saw before us a long white sea- 
which we recognized instantly as the 


nor in the day- | 


‘to loek upon more than any other in Alaska; 
that we had crossed the Continent to see; and 

light of 
that summer morning as the crown and con- 
ssummation of our journey. 

» But great expectations sometimes lead to | 
| great disappointments. Such is the experience | 
of many, perhaps of most, persons on their 
first sight of Niagara. I take Niagara for a 
‘comparisoa because there is at the first glance 
La certain resemblance between the glacier and 
\'the cataract—a likeness in shape and form and 
\color, as in the elements of which they are 
‘composed. Only in the one the waters are let 
loose, and in;:the other they held fast. 
\The Muir Glacier is only a frozen Niagara. 

' One must get his eye accustomed to it be- 

‘fore he can take it all in. It is not like | 
‘any other glacier that we have seen—as, for | 
‘instance, the Davidson Glacier that we saw 
yesterday, which was a gentle creature, lying | 
flat on its face, as if it were too modest to | 
hold up its head; creeping and crawling, as it | 


are 


1 were on all fours, and without a sound of any | 
thing breaking in its passage to the sea: 

| while the Mutr Glacier stands up boldly, with 
| head erect, and open face, as if it had taken 
its position on purpose that men, looking 
upon it, might behold as ina glass the glory | 
‘of the Lord. i 
“But it is not so vast nor so high as we had 
éxpected to see it!” Well: let us comea little 
closer to make a better observation. The 
“Queen” has steamed up to within a few hun- 
dred yards. as the little steamer at Niagara 
comes up so close that it sometimes catches 
the drifting spray of the w aterfal]. But it 
takes good care not to come within even the 
outer verge of the waterfall itself, lest it be 


“sent away whirling like a top, if it do not 
share the fate of some hapless boat that has 
been caught in the rapids above, and “gone 


And even here all are ig 


_—— 


~ good, faithful “Queen,” which we have so far } 


over “only to appear ithe broken fragments | had a cold, gla.sy, unsympathetic look, which| igh in air, topples over, 


So our} 


that emerge in the whirlpool below. ! 
ie 


not trusted in vain, takes good care to keep | 
well beyond the danger line, lest.a little eager- | 
ness to see too much should bring her within | 
the sweep of one of those icy columns that is! | 
toppling to its fall, carrying the weight of af 


| hundred tons, that would break deck and hull,.! J 


be 


und put an end to her proud career on thé} 


lured us on, but gave no promise of safety. 


* . +] Ww. 
© A vague impression began to creep over me) © 


that walking on a glacier was not quite like 
walking on Broadway, the more when these 
“hummocks” sloped off into crevasses of un- 
known depth. The impression was not alto- 
gether alluring :,and in spite of all our bravery | 


of an houk before, when we get out on our) 


1s 
sea. 


| danger. 


But there is no need of any exposure to!” 
At the 
yards, can 
along the line of the’ outer wall, and take 


we 


Indeed! and what did you expect? That it, 
Or will you’be!” 


would tower into the clouds? 
_ content to have it as high as Niagara? Well 


it is a good deal higher. Niagara is a hun- 
dred and fifty feet high; the Muir Glacier is 
two hundred and fifty feet! But that is not 
the full measure of its greatness. Those who 
have studied glaciers tell us that one thus pro- 
jected into the sea has at least twice, if not 

three times, as much of its bulk below the | 
surface as above it. 
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j 


himself once made soundings here, and found 


| that the glacier touched bottom at a depth of Hy 
}seven hundred and twenty feet! If, then, — 
| some tidal wave should rush into Glacier Bay, i 
| and rush back again so as to leave the bottom | 
for an hour or two bare to the sun, those who | 
| should look upon it would see a mighty sea- | 
} wall more than a mile long and nearly a | 
thousand feet high! 
_ But all this is outside observation. But we 
are not limited to this, for we can go ashore 
and come up close to the glacier, and treating 
it as we would Saint Nicholas, may pinch! 
; his icy beard, and even climb upon his back. 
As soon as breakfast was over, the boats’ were | 
brought to the ship’s side, and gay parties, | 
full of excitement, put off for the shore. 
Landing on a sandy beach, it seemed ridicu-| 
lous to come upon a man offering us alpen-_ 
stocks! Of what use could they be to us gay 
jrevellers, who were just taking a morning» 
promenade on a plank walk’? Before we got 
back, however, we found something besides the| 
plank walk, and were glad enough to steady i 
j ourselves by striking the sharp iron into the 
glittering but treacherous ice under our feet. | 
| But first we took the glacier, as we would take’ 
| a fortress, in flank, walking over the broken | 
ground, gradually..approaching nearer and ‘ 
| nearer till, after° perhaps a mile, we came| 
| alongside the huge creature, and stepped) 
bravely upon his back. He did not resent the) 
| indignity, but seemed to tell us to make our-| 
|selves at home, an invitation which, as in| 
some other cases, it is prudent to take with 
limitations. But at first we were quite as | 
| much at ease as if we were enjoying a winter 
| scene in New England. Befvre us was a bound- — 


Ses 


=a 


{less snow-field, where the winds had been at broader; higher and deeper. 
| play, tossing up the snow into a thousand fan- sess and motionless, lying prone upon the} 


| 
#, 


distance of two pundsea il 
see distinctly, and look all} 
} our measurements. 'F 

“The glacier is not so high as we expected !2 


‘such a giant’mass that it not only cuts a_ 
deep gorge Into the sea, but spreads out broad 


Our good Captain Carroll UW 


_moment, on that giddy height, and look do 


and will continue to.run hundreds of 


“promenade,” I, began to feel that I might) 
as well step gingerly over the bald head of this | 
“ancient of days,” and was not a little relieved | 
when I cotild bow myself out of his venerable 
presente. 

Once clear of the ice, we strode on with a 
| feeling .of safety, though the moraine which 
borders the’ glacier is covered with the débris| 
of rock, which makes it anything but easy 
walking, especially as we left‘ what is called 
by courtesy the path, and struck off to the 
| right; clambering over stones and almost slid-| 

ing down the, soft places, that we migh€ land 
; somewhere nearer to the glacier, which is 


nl 
} 


wings on either side, so that we could walk 
for some distance right in front of these icy 
cliffs as if we were walking along the sands_ 
under the cliffs of Dove! And now look up! 
how high they tower above us! It would take. 
a cooler head thun-mine to stand, even for a 
wn 


at the depth below! 

And underneath, what caverns there were, 
cut out by the waters rushing through them, 
leaving above a vault of clear blue ice, so cold 
and pitiless! And the river itself, which comes 
forth out of the darkness, and rushes so mad- 
ly over the sands in its haste to plunge into 
the sea: will not this very fury exhaust itself? 
How long will the glacier keep it going? 
not a few hot summers melt this mountai 
ice and snow, so that the river will leave 
an empty bed? 

Alas, how small is our range of vision that. 
we should limit the forces of nature, or the 
time which it may command to do its work! 
The fountains that feed this river are not all 
shut within the circuit of these hills. The gla- 
cier has a hundred.arms that reach far up into 
the mountains, down which the waters flow. | 
Fed from such sources, the stream that rushes | 
so fiercely from the foot of the glacier began its _ 


43 


race hundreds of years before we were born, | 


only 


ie 
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| 


years , 
after we are in our graves! / i 
I came back to tHe ship with a great respect 
for the Muir Glacier ds “not alla dream,” but 
a substantial reality, which had a right to be | 
in this world, and was not to be approached — 
lightly or unadvisedly. In spite of the disap- 4 
pointment of the first impression, it.now rose | 
to the height of my expectations. Indeed it} | 
surpassed them: in the mere matter of dimen- | 
sions it was larger every way; longer and} 


Nor was it life- 


i 


tasiic shapes. Ice is a trifle harder than snow, @arth, .an inert mass, imbedded in a hollow of fi 


but in its formation it lends itself to every, 
wild fancy of the waters or the winds. As Jong,” 
as we had a clear field before us, we trudged 
away, with not a thought of danger. But 
presently the surface grew more uneven. hi 
| Wherever the wind had swept over the glacier | 
as the rain or the snow fell, it blew them hither,” 
and thither, forming hillocks, from which) 


the elements smoothed off any projecting | ing forward, and advances at the rate of five | had not seen ever 
points, so that the whole ice-field was. in feet a day, it pushes forward hundreds of tons sary. When am 
enty-four hours to a point where many | oblige 
angs over the sea, and manya pinnacle, | by the month, an d. 


“hummocks,” which, while they were so 
rounded as to answer to all the lines of beauty, | 


4 


the mountains: it was a body in motion, as if 
it were a chariot on wheels, never resting, 
never’ ceasing in its march, with its cold eye 
fixed Jike the eye of death, pushing on day | 
and night, crushing everything in its path, as | 
if its mission on earth were simply to destroy. 
And now we hear the thunder of its voice. . 
As the mass of the glacier is constantly push- 


wh 


every tw 
a ledge h 


. wide. 
_ ship, while others were stranded on the beach, | 


| good thing, for it is not alw 


Will|| must glow in the 
n of || white walls, rising up against the sky, shine 
| like the heavenly battlements! It does not. 


| wonder and surprise came to my li 


ALASKA, THE GREAT |\A 


| Drawb 


d falls with a tre 

‘mendous crash. For an hour or more the, 
hole ship’s company were on deck, watching | 
the grand display. It was a moment of “in- | 
tense excitement when some peak was seen to | 
waver. At first its base seemed to be crushed | 


' and crumbled, and came down like a snow- | 


slide, and then there was a flash of something 
bright, as the ice itself caught the rays of the 
sun, followed by a muffled sound, and a mass} 
of foam and spray thrown into the air. The | 
larger bergs were broken as they struck the | 
water, and the wreck was scattered far and 

Many pieces were floating round the 


till the rising tide should sweep them away. — 

As the falls come every few minutes, the ex- 
plosions followed one another at intervals, like 
the booming of guns. This did not quite} 
satisfy all on board, who were looking for}) 
a sort of broadside from the glacier battery. || 
I suppose we might have “drawn its fire” | 
by firing ourselves. Many years ago I} 
crossed the Wengern Alp, that stands over} 
against. the Jungfrau, watching for the ava- 
lanches, and found that they had a way of| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


bringing down an avalanche by firing a can-| 
/non, the concussion of which startled a mass W 
of snow from the top of the mountain, that |) 


“swung low with sullen roar” as it fell into 
the gorge below. In this way we might have 
startled an iceberg, or possibly two or three. 
But this might have given us too much of a 
8 quite safe to 
have icebergs about a ship, as they may knock 
a hole in her bottom. So we accepted grace- 


| fully the parting salute, and bore away. 


| wondrous vision. 


For my part I do not care so much for 
explosions as for the solemn beauty of this | 
How those icy pinnacles| 
light of sunset, when the 


| require much poetry to spiritualize such a} 
B ecenc, and as I gazed and gazed, the points| 
i of light seemed to move, as if they were the | 
_ fluttering wings of angels, or the white robes 


of the blessed, and a tumultuous feeling of 
ps in the. 
lines of that grand old hymn: | 
“ These glorious minds, how bright they shine! 
Whence all their white array ? 
How came they to the happy seats 
Of everlasting day?” . 

To see the Muir Glacier is an event in one’s | 
life, like seeing Saint Peter’s at Rome, or the 
Taj in India. It is a sight which does not 
fade in the distance. Go where he may, still 
is he 

‘* By the vision splendid 
On his way attended,” 


till his eyes close on all things earthly, and 


4} epen on the purer light of heaven. 


H. M.-F. 
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RETURN FROM THE ORTH. 


acks to Alaska —The long bright day followed 
by a long dark night.—The climate mild, but the. 
rain, rain, rain !—Sitka, the capital of Alaska — 
‘The Territorial Government.—The Cause of Crim ; 
in Alaska,—A plea that the Miner should have hia 


“little drink,’-Coffee better t 

Hi Sees Ra I- NO Vibe y ar os 714 
e came hack from Alaska in triumph. Fe 

ything. Nor was that neces. 

an goes to Venice he is not 


d, in order to see it, to take a gondola. 
be rowed through every. 


N 


i 


red canals. 
When 
tan turn into the Granil Canal as proudly as 


) if he were a Doge of Venice going in state 


to marry the city to the sea. 


So in Alaska the islands that one sees in 
| going up and down are as good as a thousand ; 


|for each one tells the story of them all—of 
their volcanic formation; of what has been 
done by fire, and what by water; of their 
peculiar vegetation; and of all the elements 
that are combined in so much of grandeur 
and of beauty. 


A dozen is as "goat { 
he has done this, he} 


To add to the pleasure of our experience, 
the weather, which is apt to be capricious, | 


was perfect: we had not a day of rain; nou 


_fleecy clouds gathered round the setting sun. 
| And the nights were almost as bright as the 
near the end, rose the full 


which, moon, 


pling waters. 


Does this seem like an ideal world? Yet for 


| all its charms, the thousand islands ef Alaska 


are not quite the Isles of the Blest. If in 
| the summer night is turned into day, in the 
winter day is turned into night Every sum 
mer thousands of pilgrims 


Sun. 
it only stoops toward the _ horizon, 
straightway turns again and mounts to the 


days, with the long, lingering twilight, upon | 


flock to the’ 
North Cape in Norway to see the Midnight | 
For a few days the sun does not set, | 
and | 


i was there a shadow in the sky, except as the 


_ whose soft light se2med to quiver with tender. 
ness as it fellon the whispering woods and the} 


zenith, so that the enraptured beholder feels, 


| that he has at last reached a land of which it 


|may be said that “there is no night there.” 


| But this beatific vision continues but for a 


few weeks, when the shadows come creep-| 


jing on again; till in a few months dark- 
ness broods over the greater part of the 
twenty-four hours True, these long nights 


| have their compensations. 
munities, where the long summer 
spent 


days are 
in the labors of the field, on winter 


In farming com-) 


nights what domestic happiness clusters round 


|the roaring fires! These long evenings fur- 
/nish the needed leisure for reading and for 
|study. My brother Cyrus once paid a visit to 
Iceland, and found there a people of unusual 
intelligence, which they owed in part to their 
long winters, for that was their school time, 
and as the time was long, it gave them the 
greater opportunity for acquiring knowledge. 
As to climate, that of Alaska is not so cold as 


éapan comes nearer toit than the Gulf Stream 
comes to our New England coast. But that 

warm current brings something besides “ethe- 
-real mildness”: it drinks up such an amount 
of moisture from the vast expanse of the 
| Pacific, that great clouds rise’in the West and 
| drift Eastward, and striking against the 


'all along the coast. 
/rainiest place in the world outside of the 
_tropics. One who had lived there the year 
round told me that of the 365 days 
| 270! This is paying rather dear for grand | 


and waterfalls ! 

But Hetle+thought we of all these drawbacks, 
as we sailed into the splendid harbor of Sitka | 
on Midsummer Day, the 15th of July, with 


jan town. Why the Russians chose it for 
' capital it is easy to see: because it is 
‘ay between the North and the South; 
has a double entrance: 


[| eae Se. 


fhat of New England, as the Black Current of 


| enforced ? 


it rained ! 


scenery, for snow-clad mountains, and glaciers || Tevenue cutter, with two or 


midsummer sun shining on the quaint he 


‘|}sometimes compared to the Bay of Naples. 


{ting in the sun, 


| try. But there may be filth and squalor with- 


-snow-clad mountain ranges, are precipitated | and islands, behind which 


Sitka is said to be the} 


: ; an : 
| the ocean; and more than all, has a harbor | yob him of what is often the sole conte of © 
that isso spacious and beautiful that it is} his hard life. Without some stimulant, they 
tell us, it is hardly possible to exist in this 
This seems rather ambitious, and yet we could } gold, harsh climate, especially for one leading | 


hardly wonder at it, as the Queen made aj q ]jfe of such privation and exposure. They — 
sweep round its circumference, and we took | drawa picture of the miner taking his pick at 
in the length and the breadth of it. now look: | early morning, and starting for the mountains ——~ 
ing up at Mount Edgecumbe which ‘towers | jn search of gold. All day long he climbs the 
aboye it like another Vesuvius, and then sailing | heights, or plunges into the depths. It is raw i 
along bold “bluffs” not unworthy to be com | and cold: the thermometer is below zero: the 4 
pared with the cliffs of Capri and Sorrento. rain begins to fall, or he is blinded with snow, — 
As the capital, Sitka inherits a sort of dig-| till night comes on, and he drags himself / 
nity from the old Russian days, though there pack to his tent wet and shivering, tired) 
are but small signs of imperial magnificence. jn body and sick at heart. Nothing can stir_ y 
such as the ruins of a stately old house, called| his blood, and set it flowing in his veins, like 


a good glass of hot whiskey! Would it not be | > j 


the extreme of cruelty to deny the poor fellow} 
his only comfort and only luxury, on which | - 
even his life may depend? 


by courtesy the “Castle,” as it did the double 
duty of being at once a fort and the residence | 
of the Governor; a block house, built of logs, 
that was put up for defence against the Indi- 


ans; andasmall Greek church, for the service This is a strong plea; and it requires some ¥ 
of the few descendants of Russians, who still | courage to expose one’s self to a charge of uum 
abide in the place once occupied by their | “cruelty.” Rather would we take the part of y 


fathers. 

But all the authority implied in these is 
gone, and as we drew up to the wharf, it was) 
| good to see the stars and stripes flying, and a 
little parade ground opposite the landing, with | 
‘half a dozen field-pieces to fire a salute on 
the arrival and departure of “dignities.” 
| Alaska is a Territory, with a Governor ap- 
pointed by the President, collectors of the | 
revenue, and officers of courts—a small official 


| the Good Samaritan. But is whiskey the only ‘5 

| resource? If the brave miner would suffera 

word of kindness, might I not say to him, 
“Would it not be just as well for you, if, 

| when drenched to the skin, instead of rushing to — 

the whiskey bottle, you should kindle a blaz-| 

ing fire, that should send a glow to your very P 

bones; and then put the kettle on, and make’ ‘ 

a cup of strong coffee, such as your wife) i 

| would make for you at home? Would not that_ ‘ 


staff, but, supported by several companies | be equal to the best of Old Bourbon or Old Rye) 
of soldiers, sufficient for the purposes of al | to warm you through and through? And if — 
government: to insure protection to the) | all in the mining camp should follow your ex- 


ample, would there not be fewer broken heads ~ 
and bloody noses?” ; 
Here J am, at the end of a letter, entering 
into moral questions that are altogether too 
large to be despatched in a paragraph. If ~ 
these temptations to evil give but a poor pros- 
pect for the future of this far-off portion of 
our country, yet against this dark background 
there is a gleam of brightness in the Schools © 
and Missions, which will form the subject of | 
my last letter on Alaska. Hs Monks a) 


peaceable inhabitants, and to maintain justice, | 
with the prompt arrest and punishment of 
crime. 

So far as I could learn, there is not much 
crime in Alaska—not more, at least, than is to | 
be found in any border territory. The natives | 
are poor and degraded, and filthy in their per- | 
sonal habits, but they are not the fiercest of | 
savages. On the outskirts of Sitka is the In. | 
dian quarter, where one may see groups sit- 
with ragged garments and | 
unkempt hair, as wretched specimens of hu- : 
manity as one could find in any heathen coun-| i + 


out crime. They would not break out so often i 
in deeds of violence were not their tempers 
inflamed by t at which sets on fire the blood 
of men of all countries and all races—white, 
red, or black. So that the question of civiliz | 
ing the Indian in Alaska, as elsewhere, de- 

| pends chiefly on keeping him away from that } 
| by which he is “demonized,” or “set on fire 
| of hell.” 

Recognizing this great danger, the laws for 

the prohibition of ardent spirits in Alaska are 
of the most stringent kind But can they be 
That is the problem. It is not an 
easy matter to police a coast of a thousand 
miles, and where there are more than a thou- 
the swift canoe 
of the smuggler can dart beyond pursuit, and, 
hide the forbidden spirits in the recesses of 
the forest. 

To this the advocates of prohibition answer, 
“Nonsense! ~Let the Government give us a! 
three swift: 
Jaunches, and we will soon run these smug- 


| They take a tone of pity for the “poor miner,” — 
opening at once} ar; ving. that he has a right to have his 


glers to their holes. It is not for want of suf- 
| ficient means, but of determined purpose, that | 
the curse is suffered to remain, to blight the 
prosperity of this far off territory.” 

But even if the law could be enforced, some _ . ¥ 
are still opposed to the policy of prohibition. _ 
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mate, Mr. Guilbault says: 


| Anchor point, 
| past summer a great deal of work has 


'mer yielded over $12. 


Work at Cook” i 
_. ‘Miles of Placers. — aia 


Many « of the stories from Alaska, and 
more particularly from Cook inlet, have | 


‘ibeen tales of woe and disappointment. | 
“So often has 


this ‘been’ the case that 
Cook. inlet tbhs become a reproach and 
a byéword in the mining world, and | 
would-be prospectors in that region have | 


been met at the outset by Punch’s famous | 


advice, ‘“‘Don’t.’’ 

Some 'time ago the Boston-Alaska com- 
pany chartered the steam schooner Ex- 
celsior from San Francisco and loaded 
her with some 500 tons of merchandise 
and material, including lumber from: Se- 
attle, The utmost reticence was observed 
as to the destination of the vessel and 
the plans of the company. EH. A, Guil- 
bault, of Oakland, one -of the .promoters . 
of the company, returned on the City of } 
Topeka and is spending a few days in) 


} the city, the guest of the Ranier-Grand, 1} 


The prospects that induced the company | 


, to embark in this enterprise have fully | 
| materialized, and with ‘the realization of 
\ their hopes the desire for secrecy ceases, | 


The Boston-Alaksa company owns about 
ten square miles of placer ground on! 
Cook inlet. During the} 


been done, the company having kept a 
force of about eighty men constan'tly em-| 
ployed. They have constructed a ditch) 
over eight miles long, tapping several 
streams and a lake, thus insuring an un-! 
limited supply of water for hydraulicing) 
purposes. This work occupied nearly all! 
summer, but a few weeks’ piping with a) 
No, 1 Giant has given good results. | 

Mr. Guilbault, who is an old miner, says; 
that the ten square miles will average. 
$11 a yard, although as a matter of fact | 
a great deal of the ground piped this sum 

The dust lies all 
through the top dirt, and ithe bedrock ial 
rich in coarse gold. The season is now 
over, but next spring work will be com- 
menced on a large scale. Arrangements 
have been made for eight Gian'ts, and the 
company will take aout 200 men. 

In speaking of Cook inlet, Mr, Guilbault | 
says it is a poor place for a man to go f 
without money. Living is not expensive, | 
but most of the near-at-hand ground is | 


SS ee 


companied by a golden rain of sparks and 


4 
| 


) tthe™.scene, 


taken up and extensive prospecting might |_ 


| be necessary before @ new-comer could 


find paying ground. Regarding the cli- | 
“Tihe summer | 
is nather wet, ‘but not uncomfortably so, | 
and tthe winters—well, I was raised in. 
Michigan, and of the two climates I would | 
take ook inlet every ‘time.’’ 


The company pays its workmen $3 | 


day without ‘board, or $2.25 a day with 
board. Native help can be had at $1.25 
a day and board, but it is an uncertain 
quantity, as the native will not work) 
during the hunting season, and when he, 
does work his ambition does not extend | 
further than aequiring a few dollars. He ! 
is then a capitalist and will not work, 


WRECK OF THE SAN JOSH. | 


Driven Ashore on Akum [Island and 
Then Blown to» Pieces. 


‘On the 238d of September the Alaska | 
Commercial Company’s 
steamer Dora, Capt. J. HE, Hansen, com- 
mander, sighted a canoe in the sea, says 
the Sitka Alaskan. It is the invariable 
custom of the commander to bear down 
upon a solitary craft whilst upon the 
ocean, judging that the occupants so far 
frem land might require some assistance. 
Upon nearing the canoe it was found to 
contain six Indians. They handed the 
captain an unsealed letter addressed to 
the collector of customs at the port of 
Unalaska, asking for aid to be sent to the 
crew and hunters of the San Jose, which 
had gone ashore at Akum cove on Akum 
island and had become a total wreck, 

Capt. Hansen took the Indians aboard 
his ship and steamed for the scene of the 
disaster, arriving there the same evening. 

There he found the schooner on shore, 
split entirely in two and the men en- 
camped upon the beach. He immediately 
embarked the shipwrecked people on the 
Dora and transferred the skins from the 
ill-fated vessel (in mumber 600) to the 


sleamer. Meanwhile the pe was: break- | 


alte 9 


ing over the derelict. 


pay 


Western mail } 


‘passing shiips, it Wek: ectded 
to her. In order to break her up more 
completely a barrel of powder was placed 
in ‘her hold. Then, in ithe dark night, the 


fiames leaped from spar to spar, from) 


deck to truck and spread from stem to 
stern. The lurid glare was fantastic as_ 
tt lighted up the rigging and tinged uid 
cerest of the ever-breaking surf witl 

‘crimson hue. The fire reached the ia 
' plosive, and with a final crash that sent 
| evéry spar and timber high into air, aa- 


the hissing of every ember as is tumbled’ 
tto the sea, darkness fell once more upon 
and only a little flickering) 
fiame on some charred log told the story) 
of tho fate of what once ‘had |been a goodly | 
ship. 

Ine san Jose, $1 tons, originals: sailed 
* under the American flag, but was pur-, 
[ chased ‘by a (Canadian firm and lately 
hailed from Victoria, { 

The crew and Inidians, with their nine 
canoes, skins and all appurtenances, were 
conveyed ‘here ito be forwarded to Victoria, 
The latter were taken to Sand point, where 
through tthe countesy of Mr. Joseph Bug- 
fbee, agent for Lynd & Hough Co., they 
were stored in the company’s warehouse. 


i 


—— 


at 


THE BROADWAY OF SITKA. 


The Governor of a Unique Part of the United States, 


AMES SHEAKLEY, who enjoys the distinction of being 
the Governor of the most curious and unique part of the 
United States, was born of Revolutionary stock, at Sheak- 

leyville, Mercer County, Pa., April 24, 1830. 
His biographers report that he received a liberal education, 


THE GOVERNOR’S HOUSE,—THE GOVERNOR AND HIS FAMILY. 


was raised on a farm and learned the cabinetmaking trade at 
Meadville, Pa. 

At about the age of nineteen—his father having died some 
years previous leaving an estate somewhat encumbered—he 
went to California and engaged in the mining of gold for three 
years in that State. 

Returning to Sheakleyville, Pa., he bought the old home- 


‘stead and then married Miss Lydia Long. Removing to 


Greenville, Mercer County, Pa., he embark¢d in the dry goods 
business in 1860. Becoming interested in the ‘‘oil excite- 
ment ”’ in western Pennsylvania, he was one of the “ pioneers,” 
and from 1864, for nearly twenty years, he was extensively 
engaged in the production and shipping of petroleum. 

Mr. Sheakley has been a lifelong Democrat and has been 
for many years a leader in that party in his district and State, 


both of which are overwhelmingly Republican. He was, 
however, elected to the Forty-fourth Congress as a Democrat 
from the then twenty-sixth district, composed of Crawford, 
Mercer and Butler Counties, 

He enjoys the reputation of much personal popularity, being 
generous, open and frank. In that part of Pennsylvania called ” 
the “ oil country” he is familiarly known as ‘‘ Pap” Sheakley. 

In 1887 President Cleveland appointed him one of the 
United States Commissioners of Alaska; in addition to that 
the Educational Department made him Superintendent of 
Schools for Southeast Alaska. 

His term as United States Commissioner having expired, 
he resigned the Superintendency of the Schools. We quote 
the following from the report of the Hon. W. T. Harris, 
Commissioner of Education, in his report for 1892: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

During the past three years the schools in Southeastern Alaska 
have been under the direct supervision of Hon. James Sheakley, 
to whose judicious oversight their success has largely been due. 
Mr. Sheakley, having decided to return to the States, resigned his 
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rat r Te tomer 


mal of Inquiry Appointed| 
to Investigate His | 
aon. & Conduct. / 7 6 


HE WAS DESIGNED FOR A PRIEST. 


4 


But He Ran Away to Sea and Became 
a Brave and Capable . | 
| 


Officer, 


HIS WEAKNESSES AND HIS FAILINGS.| 


More Than Once, It Is Said, His | 
Men Have Been Upon the | 
Verge of Revolt. 


Complaints against Capt,’ Healy, of 
the United States revenue cutter Bear, 
have been sent to Washington, and Sec- 
retary Carlisle’ has ordered a Board.of | 
Inquiry. His trial will begin in a few 
days. 

While Capt. Healy is recognized as a/ 
brave and competent officer, his fiery 
temper “and _ personal idiosyncrasies 
have caused him much trouble. His 
eccentric actions aboard ship have dis- 
Sipated discipline, and more than once 
caused almost a revolt among the men 
of his crew. : 

Capt. Healy was born in Georgia about 
fifty years ago. In his youth he studied 
for the priesthood, but, having a roving 
disposition, he ran away to sea early 
in’ the sixties. He was appointed a third 
lieutenant in the revenue-cutter service 
March 7, 1865, and was on most of the 
important stations on the Atlantic 
coast during the next few years. He 
Was promoted to second lieutenant 
June 6, 1866, and to first lieutenant July 
20, 1870. A few years afterwards he was 
assigned to the Pacific coast station. 
and for several years was the executive 
officer of the cutter that was stationed 
in the Behring Sea. On March 8, 1883, 
Healy. was appointed a captain and was 
ordered to the command of the cutter 
Bear on April 9, 1886, which command | 
he hag held up to the present time, | 
. When in the Behring Sea Capt. Heal) 
Made many surveys of the coast and 
the islands near and around Alaska, 


_He has also. made a study of the na- 


tives of Alaska and the surrounding 
country and has gathered much in- 
formation concerning them. From the 
knowledge Healy has gained by his 
many long voyages in the northern seas 
the Treasury Department looks upon 
him as the authority on matters per; 


“taining to the “land of the midnight 


sun,’' and his advice has on many occas 
sions been asked by the department on 
important miatters concerning that part 
of our territory. Healy has on many 
occasions sayed the lives of shipwrecked 
crews. 

A few years ago Healy was made 
Magistrate over the Indian tribes of 
northern Alaska, and is the only white 
man who has jurisdiction over these 
tribes. He holds. court whenever it ig 
possible for him to reach the settle- 
meats. He understands the language of 
the Indians perfectly and is looked upon 
by the different tribes as their great 
white chief, H 

The Bear, which is commanded by) 
Capt. Healy, is the last of the revenue 
cutter fleet to leave the north seas, as| 
he takes the Government officials from 
the seal islands when the catching sea-. 
soo is over. He is next in command of) 
the Behring Sea ileet, which comprises| 
many of the best ships in the revenue, 
service. at aA 
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' Tn 1986 “Capt. Healy was’ ‘orderéd’ to) © | 
keep his ship at Unalaska all winter, — 
‘and it was then and there that he’ first. 
began to fall from grace. The ship was. - 
in the ice jam. Héaly is accused of, . 
treating his officers and men with great, 
brutality. When the ship was meee SES | 
in the spring she was taken to San| © 
Francisco for repairs. While at San) 
Francisco charges were made against | : 

ealy, and he was court-martialed and) aS 
reprimanded. From that time on, it is 
said, he has treated the officers and 
men who have been compelled to sail 
with him. very badly. : 


Last summ as one of the ships was 
leaving + ; harbor, Healy 
stood on the rter-deck of the Bear 


saluting and bowing to the commanding 
officer of the departing ship, when he 
stepped backward ‘and. fell -overboard. 
Two of the crew of the revenue cutter 
Grant put off ina boat and rescued. him. 
About twenty-five officers of the rev- 
enue cuiter service now doing duty on 
the Pacific Coast have signed charges) 
against their commander before the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Among them 
are Chief Engineer E. L. Swartz, First 
Lieut. George EH. McConnell, First, 
Lieut. Worth. E.. Ross and Chief Hn-| 
gineer George R. Dally. A copy of 
the charges was given to Capt. Hooper,| 
the senior officer in’ command of the) 
fiést at Unalaska, upon the arrival of) 
the fleet at that.port, and another copy) }} 
was given ‘to Cant. Pealy, who left | i 
with the Bear at Unalaska to convey the) 
Government one from the Seal Isl-) 
.ands to San Francisco. } 
ae is an open, secret that there is a 
déep-séated*epposition to ;Capt.” Healy) 


among the officers who have. @ervea — 
with him, and this is a concerted effort | 
to ‘secure his removal. 
There are eight counts in the com- ae \ ( sue * 
plaint. One of the charges is that he ie, y Wy i i l ." ee 
placed one of his subordinates under | } ; Vay i, 2A stan 
arrest and then ordered that no record | } aN MA 
N GRY at 
NON 


Y UIWS . Dey 
eS We 
was to be made in the official log book. | } \ MY” de yi 
} i 


The language of Capt. Healy to his | a “Us )\ 
officers and men js the basis of another : FAA . <(¢ 4 i i} ij 
count in the indictment. He is said to | 7a \ a 
+ 


have indulzed in much profanity and to | 
have prejudiced discipline of the ship by | 
making an unseemly spectacle of him- | 
self in the presencé of the offigers and | | 
crew, and--several...civiliaas.. who. were 
passengers on the B atthe.time, 
All the ships of the Behring Sea fleet | 
are now at San Francisco, and the | 
board will sit there. As Capt. Hooper is | 
the senior officer of the fieet it is ex- | 
pected that he will preside. 
It is stated by a man well up in rev- | 
enue cutter circles that Capt. Healy is | 
not the only officer who will be broughs | 
before the board, 
SP —$_$_———— 
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U.S. Steamer. Bear in Fhe Ice in Behring Sea, 1886. 
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concerning the Alaskan 
boundary, and alleged international agreements and dis- 
agreements on the subject, that the time seems opportune 
for a statement of the precise position in which the mat- 
ter stands. 

Every one is familiar with the fact that Alaska was 
ceded by Russia to the United States in 1867 for the sum 
of $7,200,000 in gold. The territory so ceded resembles 
in its conformation an animal with a large body and two 
ragged tentacles of unequal length, with the larger of which 
it reaches out toward Asia, and with the shorter down 
toward the United States. With the longer tentacle, which 
is formed by the chain of the Aleutian Islands and extends 
into the open sea, we are not now concerned. It is bound- 
ed by the ocean. The shorter tentacle—which is actually a 
part of the mainland, but which, owing to its mountainous 
character, looks on the maps like a caterpillar feeling its 
way along the coast—is involved in the pending boundary 
question. We shall show just what that question is. 

In the early part of the present century territorial rights 
on the northwest coast of America were in a very uncer- 
tain condition, the claimants (after 1819) being England, 
Russia, and the United States. The question of propri- 
etorship was suddenly brought to a head in 1821 by the 
Emperor of Russia, who in that year issned a ukase by 
which he assumed to exclude foreigners from carrying on 
ommerce and from navigating and fishing within a hun- 
dred Italian miles of the coast from Bering Strait down 
to the 51st parallel of north latitude. As this ukase was 
founded upon and necessarily carried with it an asser- 
tion of title to all the territory north of that parallel, it was 
met by Great Britain and the United States, who claimed 
territory far to the northward, with firm and decided pro- 
tests. These protests were received by Russia in a proper 
spirit, and the negotiations that ensued resulted in two 
‘treaties—one between Russia and the United States, and 
_ the other between Russia and Great Britain. These trea- 
ties were separately negotiated and separately signed. 

By the treaty between the United States and Russia, 
which was concluded in 1824, it was agreed that the citi- 
zens of the United States should not thereafter form, un- 
der the authority of their government, any establishment 
on the coast or the adjacent islands north of 54° 40’ of 
north latitude, and that in the same manner Russian sub- 
jects should form no establishment south of that line. 
Thus Russia left it to the United States and England to 


left it to Russia and England to divide the territory to the 
north. 

This England and Russia, by a treaty concluded in 1825, 
promptly did, so far as agreeing upon an unsurveyed line 
through a country practically unknown could do it; and 
the line then adopted is that which continues to form the 
unmarked boundary between the Alaskan Territory, now 


the property of the United States, and the British posses- | 


sions, 
The line thus agree 
ginning at the south 


ascend to the north along Portland Channel till it should 
strike, on the continent, the 56th degree of north latitude; 
and from this point it was to‘ follow the summit of the 
mountains situated parallel to the coast as far as the point 
of intersection of the 141st degree of west longitude... .; 


and finally, from the said point of intersection, [toXollow ] | 
the said meridian line of the 141st degree, in ils prolonga- | 


tion as far as the Frozen Ocean.” Tt was further express- 


56th degree of north latitude to the point of intersection 
of the 141st degree of west longitude” should “prove to 
be at the distance of more than ten marine leagues,” or 
thirty geographical miles, * from the ocean,” the boundary 


leagues therefrom.” 


ally into two divisions. 


a) ae 


eS 


“~* i T 


divide the territory south of 54° 40’, and the United States | 
| ber. of Commerce of Seattle, in a recent report, declare , 


was defined -as follows: Be- | 

point of Prince of Wales } 
Island, which touches the parallel of 54° 40’ north latitude, © 
between 131° and 133° of west longitude, the line was to * 


ly provided that Prince of Wales Island should belong | 
whoily to Russia, and that whenever the ‘summit oF the & 
mountains ” extending ‘‘ parallel to the coast from the | 


unds_whatawe-hawg walled the shorter-tentacie of- Lat 
nimal, reaching toward the United States; and the second, 
- |that which bounds the eastern side of his body. The lat- 


it is: " ii ips 


~ ter division, which begins near Mount St. Elias, and con- 


Al. ; : S ; 
; tinues to the Arctic Ocean, is a fixed line, namely, the 
'141st degree of west longitude, and it only needs to be 


surveyed and marked. It is now proposed to have this | 


1 ; ; ’ 
| vention for this purpose will doubtless soon be concluded. 


southernmost point of Prince of Wales Island northward, 
jalong the course which has been defined, to the 141st 
{meridian of west longitude, which that course intersects 


e 


t 
| 


) gence of views between American and Canadian experts as 


}to what channel is meant by Portland Channel; and it is 
jexceedingly questionable whether such a dominant range 
} of mountains exists parallel to the coast as was assumed 
| by the negotiators of the treaty of 1825, who doubtless 


‘| used the charts of VANCOUVER, on which mountain ranges 


: e " * * 
‘\that the existence of a range of mountains parallel with 
and within ten marine leagues of the coast would operate 


' respondingly to the disadvantage of Alaska. Differences 


Has ‘‘coast” and as ‘‘ocean” within the meaning of the 
. treaty. : 


work done by a joint international commission, aud a con- | 


The first, or southern, division of the line, from the | 


‘/near Mount St. Blias, is indeterminate. There is adiver- | 


} were marked with artistic regularity. When we read the | 
» definition of this part of the boundary it becomes manifest | 


\to the territorial advantage of British Columbia, and cor- | 


'| of view have also developed as to what is to be considered | 


In order that al] the facts touching the southern division | 


of the line might be ascertained, the United States and 
‘Great Britain in 1892 entered into a convention for # ¢o- 


‘incident or joint survey, which was to have been cou 


| pleted within two years. In February, 1894, the time was 


} extended by a new convention to December 31, 1895, bui | 


the work is not yet finished. The object of this survey, 


‘/as it is expressed in the convention of 1892, is to ascertain 
“the facts and data necessary to the permanent delimita-_ 


| tion of said boundary-line in accordance with the spirit 


land intent of the existing treaties in regard to it”; and ; 


| the contracting parties ‘‘ agree that, as soon as practicable 
after the report or reports of the commissioners shall have 
_ been received, they will proceed to consider and establish 
‘the boundary-line in question.” 
| The rapid development of Alaskan industries and com- 
merce in recent years, and the discovery of gold in territo- 
| ries adjacent to the boundary, have made it important that 
_ the line should be determined and marked. As early as 
1 1872 President GRANT brought the matter to the atten- 
/tion of Congress. Nothing, however, was done, and the 
| subject was not revived by the Executive till 1889. Since 
‘that time it has in one form or other been steadily pur- 
sued. ‘It may be observed that a committee of the Cham- 


| that, in their opinion, the British Columbian interpreta- 
tion of the treaty of 1825 in respect of the southern divi- 
‘sion of the boundary “Scan be ssfely overthrown and the 
‘contention of the United States established before any im- 
| partial tribunal.” 
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RELIMINARY, INVESTIGA TONS IN ALASKA. : 
Teeuw ture > Re ee 15% 


Propositions have been made in Congress and elsewhere looking to 
the establishment of an agricultural experiment station in Alaska, 
but information as to the present condition and possibilities of agri- 


culture in that Territory is’so limited that a recommendation for the 


| establishment of a station there-n is not warranted. 
| shall have been made a preliminary examination cf the soil and c¢li- 
, | matic capabilities of Alaska, it is deemed unwise to establish stations 
therein. Flowever the estimates for appropriations for the coming 
fiscal year include one of $5,000 for the purpose of making explora- 
tions and investigations as to the agricultural resources of that Ter- 


ryt 
ae 
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ritory. 


should be ‘‘ formed by a line parallel to the winding of the _ 
5 E : CCC i arine he 
coast,” and ‘‘never to exceed the distance of ten marine » 


The most cursory examination of this line in connection a 
ith a map will show that it falls naturally and scientifi- ° 


The first division is that which | 


Until there 
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THE INDIANS OF ny tes ALASKA. 


[By Colonel Sol Ripinsky.] 

‘“‘Flave you no shame to s'eal my mon: 
ey? you lazy, good-for-not':ing ‘Tleen- 
get *. Have you forgotten who my 
ancestors were? My grandfather was 
the head man of the raven’s, and my 
grandmother was a frog, and my fath- 
er was both. Halo shame? + Shou'd 
my money be lost, my dearest young; 
wife, Kosa chisha clah, will love me no 
more, and Katznook —clah, my second: 
wife, will despise me, and Fly—Annie, 
my neighbors cloutchman, will point. 
her crooked finger at me. Oh! what 
a misery ! 

All this was exclai ned by an Indian 
named Kak-a-tacy—ish, or known as 
“Gum-Boot Mary’s brother.” 

In summer, during the fishing sea— 
son, the natives pitch their tents right} 
close to the b-avh, a few feet apart. 
The above Kak—a—tacy-ish, after re— 
ceiving $50 for 500 red salmon, from 
the superintendent of the Alaska Pack— 
ing Association, the next day he 
missed the money. After searching 
without success for several days for the 
money, he engaged the red—headed 
sorcerer, Skun—Doo, and gave him ten 
Vicuna § blankets to recover for him 
the lost money, or point out the per— 
son who got it. 

The medicife man went to work:| 
First decorated himself with eagles’ 
down, then erected on the beach a] 
large bondfire, and taking a rattle in 
one hand and a gong in the other, he| 
spit 50 times in the fire—that is a dol- 
lar a spit, and kept tally with his rat—| 
tle. I noticed that he was very care—| 
ful 

One of the b,standers informed me 
that. should he spit once too many or 
too little, his good medicine would not | 
work, After the spitting he made 
three juinps over the fire, and each} 
time he let out a big yell that made 
the glaciers roar. It sounded like, 
“O'My! O'My! O'My!” 

Then the medicine man picked up a 
stick and made some fancy notches on 
it, and placed it in the sand on the 
beach right abreast of the Indian tents, 
and he said that during the night the 
wind would blow the stick down, and 
to the tent the stick would point, the 
occupants of that tent would have the 
money. Strange that during the night | 
there was no wind, and the next morn- 
ing the stick stood in the same place 
where the learned doctor placed it. 

In the morning ‘Kak-a-tacy—ish 
wanted $50 or ten blankets. In the 

“ean time quite a number of people 

hered on the beach. One of them} 

~rked that he thought the medicine | | 
had spit once too often the reas— | 
did not work. The great doctor | 
got excited. First he sniffed at the | 
bystanders, thinking probably that, 
ale of them were in possesson of the| 
| money. Then swung the carved stick) 
‘three times around his head, spit on it) 
and threw it into the bay, and at the) 
same time exclaimed that the one that 
_stole the money would be drowned. 


What will become of me?”! 


| As it Eatppened, about two weeks / 


later one of the Indians named 
~Hoochin»x0 Bill, in crossing the chan- 


'nel from Chilkat to Pyramid harbor, 


The relatives and friends of the 


with interest, and also ten blankets, 


camp. 
On the 19th day of January, 1896, 


the Presbyterian Home Mission, which | 
is situated at Haines, Alaska, about | 
a mile fiom the Chilkat posoffice, was | 
Next day after the} 


destroyed by fire. 
fire I noticed that nearly every native 
that came to the store to trade, or 
passed my buildings, carried some of 
their furniture. Ove Indian had a 
coffeepot, an empty whisky bottle and 
some spoons tied to his belt, while an- 


other walked around with a trunk un-| 


der hisarm. At first I thought that 


some of the natives were*moving from} 


Ae place to another, as that is a 
common occurrence 


Indians. 


|  P.etty soon I noticed an old Indian | 


woman, known as “Old Kentucky,” 
| with a native Hoochinoo still, that is, 


a 5-gallon empty coal oil can and a| 


litle worm or pipe attached to it. This 
is the apparatus used by the natives to 
make the intoxicant ca led Hoochinoo. 
She had also about 25 pounds of black 
sugar and a pound of hups At. last 
came an old man with @ good sized 
broken old stove, that perhaps had 
been in service for the last twenty 
years, and was a relic of the late: 
Northwest Trading Cornpany. : 

.I commerceéd to get inquisitive, by 
asking th- old man in his native tongue, 
“Tasy eujenie ?” || So he commenced | 
telling me. Once the mission and 
contents was destroyed, they profit by 


learning there is danger to leave their | 
So, to be | 


‘furniture in their houses. 
sure that in case of fire they would be 
safe, therefore they carry ic with them 
What a people! what a country ! 
Aboat eighteen months ago an old 
Indian woman was tied up as a witch, 
and kept nine days without food or 
water. The tenth day death relieved 
her of her sufferings. 


and tried for this .’crime 


his canoe upset and he was drowned. | 
drowned Indiin had t» pay the gs50 | 


and everything was* satisfactory in | 


among the 


Skun—Doo, the | 
-Chilkat red-headed doctor,was arrested 


before | 
U.S, District Judge Warren Tiuitt, | 


I 
| 


and convicted and sentenced to three — 


years in the penitentiary. Now the | 


_red-headed sorcerer is making red hot 
stoves at San Quentin. 


* Ind'an word, meaning people or 
natives. 


+ A Chinook word signifying no shame. 
§ A brown blanket. 
|| What is up or what is the trouble ? 


Wreck of the San Jose. ff | 


Victoria, Oct. 15.—Among tthe pasen- 
gers by the City-of Toneka arriving from 
the North tonight, were Capt, Colés and.” 
the crew of ‘the little thirty-one-ton sealer | 
San\Jose, which left) here for Bering sea 
early’ in June last. While homeward, 
pound with 610 skins, on September 22, | 
she was caught in “a: flerce-gale at Uni-” 
mak Pass, and, dragging her anchor, ‘pbe- 
came a total wreck. The season’s catch | 
was saved with. difficulty, and no Hye ‘ 
were lost. 


ing of ‘his’ experien sj: 
remarkable escape “fro 


“T spent some time 
here on a soe 


oat were ‘abou ‘the: only 
Hime hapsides ‘the post, 


and during his spared 
‘used to gather clamsa 

| He would leave the’ 
so the rising tide. wee 
them fresh. 
“*One morning 2a 
‘over and scattered 
Russian Finn mad, 
‘hammer and Longsy sp 


i , which was. Hiaay 
ym in a bucket. 


cover them: ‘and. keep 


dian kicked the bucket | 

‘clams. ‘This made the 
he went at the native 
ding him all over the 
ght, pack, and Finn drew 
A. number of In- 


and when the, pistol 
s of hatred and anger Sy a 
n had to run for his. ee. 


noise of the 
: imges aes vie: 
on ‘all sides. 

He got into house of the post trader, 
‘the Indians howled about on the outside like 
ja lot of wolves who’ have a scent of meat. ie 
|, Bishop’ was on. hand) trying to pacify them, | 
“Winally he went intojhe house and demanded | 
; Sop scared, and gaye 
ofa struggle...The 
nd after holding. it up | 


n the hammer and ex- 
ruck one of the natives 
ck and ‘came out at the 
hing was‘that the Indian | 
let slipping about the neck 

a vital point« Then there | 
; The Bishop was smart. | 
He said a’ bwer had certainly, guided: | 
| the. ballet d: spfted the man’s life, to make | 
“peace between’ ‘the whites and their brothers. | 
‘Dhe Indians’ took it all.in, and the trouble was 
tidéd over. They never went much on the Bae | 
‘sian’ Finn, however, and until we had gotte 
safely away he never went alone at night.” 


e Stone It struck 

ploded. The bull 
| in the front of 
‘fn the ‘The stra 
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COL. SOL. RIPINSKY. 


|this issue of the AMERICAN HeBrew 
| News, was a prominent merchant 
|of Salem some ten years ago and 
| has a host of friends and acquaint- 
jances and friends in Oregon who 
| will readily recognize his pleasant 
features. As an associate of the 
Oregon state militia he did some 
effective work which won for him 
laurels ever to be remembered. At 
|present the colonel is a prominent 
‘merchant of Alaska, being one of 
the largest dealers in that district 
‘and is postmaster of his town. He 
was elected a delegate to the re- 
publican conyention which meets 
in Juneau the 14th of May. That 
he will be a credit to his party at 
this meeting is an assured fact. 
The gentleman is well known as a 
writer and his articles have always | 
{been of an instructive nature. 


R, NANSEN 
ND TH ORTH Mlk 


~ lug 19 10 T 
Penetrated the Unknown Frozen/ ‘Phe Four 
Degrees Nearer the Goal Than f 

Any Prévious Explorer. 


ae 


Safe Return of the Intrepid Norwegian and His Com~ 
pany After Three Years Passed Amid | 
Vast Ice Fields. 


Members of the Expedition Wintered on Franz Josef Land 
and Grew Fat on Bear Meat and 
Blubber of Whales. 


SCIENTIST SENDS A MESSAGE TO THE WORLD OF-HIS COMING. 
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Col. Sol. Ripinsky, of Chilkat, | 
| Alaska, whose portrait appears in| 


amb. 


CHRISTIANA, August 13.—‘Home safe, 
after a fortunate expedition.”’ 

This was the message that flashed over 
the wire into this city to-day from Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen, the young explorer, an- 
nouncing his. return to civilization, after 
a journey of three years and twenty days 
in desolate Northern seas and amid the 
vast ice-fields that border the Arctic circle 
—a journey made in an effort to reach that 
goal of explorers, the North Pole. He did 
not accomplish the object of his voyage— 
he failed to reach the North Pole, but he 
touched a point four degrees nearer the 
goal than any other explorer has done, and 
he bas brought back the members of his} 
exnedition in good healt sand sound. of 


SSI BE et 


The dispatch ta which he announced to 
the world the homie- coming of himself and 
" fellow-woyagers: ‘came from the island of 

Vardoe, Norway: There is ‘but meager in- 
formation concerning the details of the ex- 
pedition, pat the main facts are as follows: 

Dr. Nansén left his vessel, the stout three- 
masted steam schooner Fram on March 
14, 1895, in ‘84 degrees 6f north latitude. 
He traversed the Polar sea to a point 86 
degrees 14 minutes north latitude, situ- 
nated north of the New Siberia islands. No 
Jand was sighted north of 82 degrees of 
latitude or thence to Franz Josef Land, | 
where he passed the winter, subsisting on! 
bear’s flesh and whale blubber. 

Dr. Nansen and his companions are in the 
best of health. The Fram is expected at 
Vardee, or Bergen, shortly. The. vessel: 
stood the ice well. There was no sick per-| 
sons aboard owhérD 
crew is con 


Nansen reached Vardoe on the steamer 
Windward, which picked up the expedition 
near Franz-Josef Land. The steamer took 
letters for Nansen when it started. for the 
relief of the Jackson-Farnswerth expedi- 
tion from Malmo, Sweden, as Mr. Jackson 
expected to find Nansen and was convinced 
that his idea cf drifting across the pole in 
the ice was impracticable. He was also 
convinced that Nansen would return in the 
direction of Franz Josef Land 


The attempt now in progress by the Jack- 
son-Farnsworth expedition commenced in) 


July, 1894..The Windward took the ex- 
pedition to Franz Josef Land, where depots 
were established preparatory to the march 
northward. The Windward returned and 
was on-her second trip to Franz Josef Land 
to bring back the expedition. 

MALMO (Sweden), August 13.—-The news- 
paper “Dagensnyheler”’ has received com- 
munications from Dr. Nansen and Lieu- 


tenant Schottansen from the island of Var- | 


doe, Norway. These communications state 
that they abandoned the Fram in -the 


autumn of 1895 and resorted to the ice. 


A bold conception was that of Dr. Nan- 
sen’s and bravely was it carried out, so 
far as human device and ingenuity could 
eonquer the overpowering forces of the 
frozen North. To equip a craft that could 
resist the tremendous pressure of the ice; 
to deliberately allow the expedition to be 
frozen in the solid ice and then to drift 
northerly across the pole—that was the 
scheme that the bold adventurer set himself 
about to accomplish. 


The project was unique. It was fascinat- | 


ing. The mere conception of it was daring 


' when the record of Arctic history is con- | 


sidered. Ever since the days of Sir John’ 
P Franklin men have been sailing to the | 


au 


alluring regions of the far North, but they if ‘Phe question therefore! arises: "3 “what 
had all endeavored to avoid the very thing’)foute did it travel all the way from the New) — 
that Nansen sought—imprisonment in the | Siberian islands to the east coast of Greenland?) 


joe. All the explorers before him had 


Britis CUNTESEN Aid Senndine ty rome | however, a possibility that the floe could have 


only io find ‘clear passages through which 


they might guide their vessels fn safely] 


Some of them, like Franklin and DeLong: 
planned to touch the Arctic continent and 
to go into Winter quarters—if -you speak 
of such quarters in a land where it-is al- 
ways winter. They had planned such quar- 
ters only to tide over seasons, to await th 
breaking up of the ice and the. Sight of‘that 
long-sought geographical treasure, the open 
polar sea. x 

Nansen broke away from all such meth- 
ods. “It is be no holiday ttip,’’ he said in 


one of his addresses, as if any trip up} 


among the treacherous ice floes could be’ 
spoken of lightly. 
ately to exile: himself for five years. 
provisioned his staunch craft “for that | 
period. He, too, had studied the winds, | 
the tides and the currents, so that he felt 
Satisfied that if he could get his eraft once 
im the great current that carried the Jean- 
nette relics across the polar sea he would 
cross the pole. 

’ For. three years before the expedition 


He 


Btarted from Christiania—June 24. 1298-~/ 
Dp. Nansen And Dik, Vojends®, Ld gin SE, 


admirers were nr paring for he expedition, 
He was a youn’ scientist in alittle museum 
in Norway. when. he first conééived the idéa. 
He is:a young man yet—only “thirty-four. 
To build the’ sert of ship he required took 
not only timé, but money. Scientific so: 
cieties from all oyer Europe helped the 
project along. The craft was built: under 
Nansen’s special supervision. It was built 
for the special object of resisting ice pres- 
sure and for that reason the sides, from 
Keel to bulwarks, were shaped more like 
‘a; V than the ordinary U shape’ of the 
@yerage ship. Hverything about the cratt 
was made as strong as the*device of the: 
/Norse shipwrights could make them. Al- 
| though every one knew of the perils of the: 
undertaking Nansen had no-trouble in get-_ 
ting his crew of twelve men. The master 
of the ‘Fram’ was Captain’ Otto Sverdrup, 
&@ mariner well known for his bravery and 
skill and besides that, an old friend of’ 
Nansen. 

There was gréat excitement the: day the 
Fram sailed from Chrisiiania.,’Nansen had 
calculated that at. the best/he would not 
return inside of three years. He was going 
to seek the North Pole and that might'mean 
neyer to return: But Nansen and his men’ 
were brave and @heery and the’ result has 
shown that the confidence in his courage 
and his theories was not misplaced. : 

The dispatches indicate that Nansen:is 
the hero of Arctiéexploration, having pene- 
trated about. fo degrees fugther north 
than any ‘previous éxplorer."“Phe results 
would. seem to substantiate to a great 
measure Nansen’s theoriés of the currents | 
of the polar sea ang the daring Norwegian | 
will doubtless Dayan of scientific value | 
to reveal cone ing his obseryations and 


discoveries* duringathose three years of 
Arctic exile. 


| 


It,is now realized that the report of tid- i 


ings4rom Nansen received in February last") 
Was a hoax. Only. once since the yoyage 
begah was Nansen able to send home word : 
of nis progress: That was from the Kara | 


'Sea, two months after the expedition start-.¢ 
ed out; BS 


The theory upon which Nansen proceeded © é 


and hoped - to :Su¥ceed where others had 


failed was explained by him shortly before! 


the expedition sailed, in an article in the 
“Forum” ‘magazine. 
discovery of the Jeannette relics on the west 
coast of *<dreenland three years after the 
Jeannette was lost, and argued: that there 
}could be no doubt that the floe which car- 


ried these objects from. the Jeannette Was 


borne along by the East Gréenland current. 
He continued: 


| The shortest and most Ratural route would, of 


| however, to be no currentrunning through this) 


southern part of the strait a rapid and broad) 


| marrow. The Austrians on board the Tegethoff | 
‘) (1872-74) were drifting in this strait during one 
But he planned deliber-,}. 


| |-years to drift the long distance from the New 


course, be across or near the Pole.. There is, || 
passed south of Franz Josef Land and Spitz- 
bergen; let us therefore examine whether 
there is any probability of this, ~The floe must 
in that case have passed first’ between Franz 
Josef Land and Nova Zembla. There seems, 
strait with a distinct western course. In the 
current is running eastward. | 

The Norwegian sailors certainly think they 
| have observed a kind of, current running west- 
ward along the south coast of Franz Josef Land | 
and carrying floe-ice along, but this current 
is very slow and indistinct besides being quite 


year and a half, and were transported only | 
from the north coast of Nova Zembla to the 
south coast of Franz Josef Land, while the 
objects from the Jeannette needed only three 


Siberian Islands to Julianshaab in Greenland. 

From all these facts we may séem fully enti- 
tled to draw the conclusion that a current is 
constantly running across the polar region | 
somewhere north of Franz Josef Land from the , 
sea north of the Siberian Coast and Bering , 
Strait and into the sea between Spitabergen 
and Greenland. ‘Since such a current exists, 


Pett, unto a pan oie near ity Dense date 


, First, to build a strong ship, so constructéd |} 


He referred to ‘the’. 


(the most natural way of reaching the, North 


enter the current’on the side where it runs’ 
northward, that is, sothewhere near the New 
Siberian Islands, and let it carry one straight 
across those. unknown regions which it has)§ 
prevented so many from reaching. aThere are’ § 
two mefhtods of trying to obtain this result: 


that it can withstand the pressure of the ice, 
and, living in.this.ship, to. float across with.the 
ice; or second, to take only boats along, en- 
camp on an ice fioe and live there while floating | 
across, 

Concerning his chances of failing: in his 
desired search for the Pole, Nansen said at 
this time: 
“There is, of course, & possibility that we may 
‘oo stopped by unknown lands near the Pole, 
ortthat we way strike an eddy ora side cur- 

Beeps: Teannot understand that we run any 
Fiskin either of these cases, If, in the former 


@ase, we should fail to get our ship afloat again, 
we should have to leave her, and with our boats 
and necessary equipment. strike out for the 
nearest current to drift on again, or return 
homeward dragging our hoats over the ice. 
But if the distance should ‘be too great we 
should leave all boats and, taking only sledges 
with necessary provisions, etc., besides plenty 
of canvas, walk on until we reached Spitzber- 
gen or any other land where there is open 
water; here we would make boats of canvas, 
or perhaps of the skins of seals and walruses, 
like those we madein Greenland. Ly the latter 
case a side current) must bring us somewhere, 
it cannot forever run in a ring near the Pole; 
and wherever we come near the coasts of the! 
Polar sea we shall have no difficulty in return- | 
ing home. It may be possible that the current | 
will not carry us exactly across the Pole, but it | 
will probably not be very far off and the prin- | 
cipal thing is to explore the unknown Polar 
|regions, not to reach exactly that mathemati- | 
cal point in which the axis of our globe has its i 
northern termination. 
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NANSEN’S SHIP FRAM. | 
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“SHOWING THE REGION EXPLORED BY NANSEN. 
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Tiassa 
OF HIS VOYARE. |< 


Drifting in Polar Seas and 
Traveling Over Ice 
‘,: Fields. 


; Journeys With Lieutenant Johan- 


sen Into the Unknown Re- 
,gioris of the North. 


) 


For Five Months They Traversed 
‘a Great Sea of Frozen 
Breakers. 


HIGHEST PCINT REACHED.APRIL 7, 1895. 


They Came Within Two Hundred and 


Twenty-Four Miles of the North 
Pole. 


‘LONDON, August 14—Dr. Fridtjof Nan- 
gen’s story of his journey in search of the 
North Pole is one of greatinterest, not only 
to scientists, but to the worldatiarge. His 
narrative tells of the adventures of his 
party, how he and a companion penetrated 
the hitherto unknown ice-bound regions 


’ of the north to within 226 miles of the pole, 


Bucceeding in reaching the highest latitude 


| which has hitherto never been trodden by 
' the foot of man—86 degrees 14 minutes 


morth, within 3 degrees and 46 minutes of 


| the goal he had set out to attain. 


-Dr. Nansen’s narrative is as follows: 


| “The Fram left Jugor strait August 3, 1893. 

) We had to force our way through much ice 

+: along . Ae. Siberidil’ coast. We discovered an 
! 


“sland = ths: Kara sea and a great number of 

fslands: ong the coast of Cape Cheljuskin, 
In several places we found evidences of a 
glacial epoch, during which Northern Siberia 
Must have been covered by an inland ice field 
to a great extent. 

On September 15th we were off the mouth of 
Olenex river, but we thought it was too late 
to go in there to fetch our dogs, as we would 
mot risk losing a year. We passed the New 
Siberian islands September 22d. We made 
fast to a floe in latitude 78 degrees 50 minutes 
north and in longitude 133 degrees 37 minutes 
east. We then allowed the ship to be closed 
in by the ice. 

As anticipated we were gradually drifted 
morth and northwest during the autumn and 
winter from the constantly-exposed and vio- 
lent pressures, but she (the Fram) surpassed 


eur expectations, being superior to any strain. | 


p temperature fell rapidly and was con- 
tly low, with little variation, for the whole 
. During weeks the mercury was frozen. 
e@ lowest temperature was 62 degrees below 
_ Byery man on board was in perfect 
during the whole voyage. The electric 
generated by a windmill fulfilled our 
ations. The most friendly feeling ex- 
‘time passed pleasantly. Every one 


polar basin. The sea bottom was remarkably 
devoid of organic matter. 
drift I.had good opportunity to take a series of 
selentific observations, meteorological, mag- 
| netic, astronomical and biological, soundings, 
_ deep-sea temperatures, examinations for the 
Salinity of the sea water, etc. 


ry if not crush her. The necessary provi- 
© arti ; 


in 
» th way of pressure. 


sure his duty and a better lot of 


The sea was up t 
of 79 degrees north, where the depth suddenly 
increased and was from 1,600 to 1,900 fathoms 
morth of that latitude. This will necessarily 
upset all previous theories based on a shallow 


During the whole 


Under . the 
um of cold ice water covering the surface 
ne polar basin I soon discovered warmer 
d more saline water, due to the gulf stream, 

_temperatures from 31 degrees to 83 de- 
saw no land and no open water except 
cracks, in any direction. As antici. 
our drift northwestward was most 
during the winter and spring, while the 
therly winds stopped or drifted us back- 
ard. during the summer. On June 18, 1894, 
B Were in 81 degrees 52 minutes north, but 
@rifted then southward only. On October 
@ passed 82 degrees north. 
stmas eve, 1894, latitude 83 degrees 
is reached, and a few days later 83 de- 
"gpinutes, the farthest north latitude 
fous, reached by man. 

iM ary 4th and 5th the Fram was ex- 
Bd to tiie most violent ice pressures we ex- 
mol. She was then firmly frozen in ice 
one than thirty feet of measured thick- 
This flow was overridden by great ice 
BOS which were pressed against the port 

ith irresistable force amd threatened to 


ms, with the canvass kayaks and 
nts, had been placed in safety 


z ri 


other 


: pees © at 85 degrees 10 mii, 

| ‘ ming Although the dogs were less ends 
‘ Becca nap ocala ship. te or we had hoped, stijl they were toler 
: and was prepared to continue with 0 Oe de: Pane dh a ° 


living on tho floe. But the Fram 
even stronger than our trust in her. 
the pressure rose to the highest and 
was piled up high above the bulwarks, 
broken loose ard slowly lifted out of 
@ in which she bad been frozen before 
ightest sign of split was to be discovered 
sin her. After that experience I con- 
4 the Fram almosi equal to anything 
After that we ax. 
d nothing more of the kind, but the out- 
: rapidly continued north and north- 


ver 


xplore 
Lieutenant Johan- 
volunteered to join me, and I could not 
r | ve found a better companion in every 


of her route. 


rship of the expedition on bo: 

I left to Captain Sverdrup, with = 
: fons as a leader and his 
° come difficulties. I have no fear 
lat 16 will bring al). the men safely back 
if the worst shold happen and the Fram 
st, which I consider improbable. On 
| Sd we reached 84 degrees 4 minutes 


Is shown in The Exaniner’s city 
circulatioiby carrier on Sunday, 
August 2, 1896, over the circula- 
tion of Sunday, August 4, 1895. 


o ninety fathoms deep south | 


g004 traveling, ana 80 made 
the fee did not appear to 


drift contrary, 
reached 85 degrees 19 minut 
March 

We were now evident 
the south, 
and carry our sledges over the hi 
constantly being built up by the 
against each other. 
movement and the ic 
all directions 

On April 34 we were at & 
north, constantly hoping 
On April 4th we reached 
north, but the {ce beca 
April 7th {t got so bad th 
wise to continue our m 
rection. 


basin, Page were then at 86 degrees 14 minutes north. 


. axim 
h and I left the Fram on M 24. In April the minimum Was 38 iadane 
degrees 59 minutes senets lee 14, {maximum 20 degrees. griaeae: 
nutes east. » 4.4 103 | We saw no sign of land 


the floe seemed to 


ime Exith 


JANSEN, NAVIGATOR, 


Maun ee 


Drmanictes 


became rougher and @ 
On March 26th we had Ol, 
A €8 north and 
29th 85 degree; 35 minutes. 
ly drifting fast towar¢, 
guing to work our way 
sh hummocks 


floes grinding 
The ice was in strong 


® pressure was heard in 


It was fat} 


degrees 50 minutes 
to meet smoother Ice, 
86 degrees 3 minutes 
me rougher until m 
at I considered it un 
arch ina northerly di- 


mine as to the Possi- 
advance. “But we could 
description, 
horizon, look. 
We had 
© weeks 
es below 
hen a wind 


The 


in any direction. 
move so freely before 


our longitude, but ho 


chieiest glory of 


further North than 
favorable wind to 


ae? 
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The Democratic Candidate) t almon i 
Confers With Sewal| pg ar Day, 8, ence of Wi . 
and Jones, Dearly wo Peri: Eves eid pace vrs 
Fn ye all, and hated ae as te ‘anne ae ope 


THIPOL 
Nansen, 
en seas. 
ethe Pole to the 


e-Hudson, 
of John. Bristen 


ae wind that there co : oning was fairly ne Geep ; 
see able and then go to Spitz. thing in the way of | uld not have been any- we met man 7 oe As we came south | now let t sn 
Josef Land, whe and to stop it fo ¥ cracks which greatly ret a bahia 
We'mai at ae distance off. We wore hoe’ drifting ra oa our progress. The provisions wore olor an my “Nfortun Progross w tal be 
; y-eight | oorthward apidly| creasing. Th y de-| The q ately y. , 
and two kayaks for 4 © dogs were killed one af Wwe W 
Possible} on A 8th we other to feed th after (hy! reduc Patlons, a, 
culated for |B. utp Tiglenaee oe our march toward| In June the pe drinc Way we to Minimy begin & 
00 days. ra’ owing tore 4112th our watches | snow ip \excned we cab ae and the | jang - on ah m che 
tolersbly|dac 4 length of the| traveling, The es : ndition fort 9, BL but -tib 
that date vo wore uncertain as ta/ runnge broke yok 2h the sk! and sledge Alst we se 
: the orust and sank hed guests 
day. M 
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A Visit to a Photographer's and 


NEW YORK, August 14.—Aftter his. severe 


F BY WAT 


who reached a point 225 nautical mil 


As Dr. 


rdeal of speechmaking and handshaking 
i}iam Jennings Bryan and his wife will | 
much needed rest to-morrow, when 


y take the morning 
where 


r. Sewall will 


Monday, morning Mr. 


Nansen 
Alaskan coast. 


| 


tleh of Ge 


photographed in several] 


ea 


returns rich in honors, 


—— 
DAL 


them heartily. 

They 
iron steamboat. 
persons were on board, 
wharf recognized them. 


train for Irvington- 
they will be the 

Walker over Sun- 

accompany them. 


and Mrs. Bryan will 


omy 
: NO. 46. | GetS 


(IN THE BR ae aoe Tf EVELAND, 


Ine 


different 
Mrs. Bryan did not have any pictures taken 


rain a throng of people, who had i 
way learned of their wherea 


then drove to pier an 
Not more than a hundred 
afid No one on the} cawall, son of the 


derful 
It will 
“Exat 


the continent 


BICYCLE NUMBE 


Next SUNDAY'S EXAMINER will have a 
variety of matter pertaining to the whee 
have pictures of riders in the “Journal” 
iner 


ent 


U 


© BULLETS FLY 


rivate 


ew- 


poses, 


As the party left the studio in the pouring | 


ER AND BY AIR. 


es from the North Pole, 
Professor Andree 1s a 


n some 
bouts, cheered} 1) con of arthur 


d took the 


(Continued on Page TWO) . -. 


Yellow Fellow felay Race acrosg 
ned articles by prominent ‘- 
icyele contumes and mechan. 


© monge and bicycle jokes, 


nday’s Examiner 


: 
: 
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‘ane sc | Hostilities Renewed Between 


the Strikers and Non- 
Union Men, 


eenator 


— 
: lack- | 
; tuc and i on Nae ea + she _ } 
a Trip to Coney ye ie wel (oh ee a 9 toher 
Island, After luncheon Mr Bryan felt that he Severe y Beaten Over 
must have recreatic » galad at | 
Sietebal 28 all the ; a wares He myer — the Head. 
: j learby ips that could be taken. | 
Amusing Incident of the Return From . a first he thought of Fire Island.then of 4| 
J rive in the pa and finally {t n . ; 
the Famous Seaside ran, deciase 20 finally, ia spite of the|Non-Union Men Set Upon by « 
“hs, G0Cided upon a gal Coney Island. | . 
Rian A assdirga oly 5 mney Istana. | Crowd of Strikers Who La 
. g the beach, however, Mr 
Bryan cons nted to visit a photographer in Amt ssn 
READY FOR TH for the purpose af he g pictures taken to | . , 
EIR) BRIEF VACATION, | be used during the campaign TWENT 
ets Mr. Sewall haa ie , FULLY TWENTY SHOTS EXCHANGED 
all had be o the studio before | 
The Next Two Weeks to Be Spent Quieth him and had been yen three sittings in a _' 
With a Former Instructress of Y|a high, straight-backea chair It was| }wo ofthe Wounded Men Are L ney to 
Mire Bryan soon after he left that Mr. and Mrs. Bryan | Die—Police Preparing for Further 
, arrived with Mr. St. John. Mr. Bryan was | Trouble. 


men were shot and 


iff wt : 
party of the 
| several non 


| home from 


ed men are non-unionists, the third is 
striker and the fourth a spectator 
J. W. Caldwell, non-union as 


|shot in the back and may die. William 
Lawrey, a bystander, was struck in the face 
with a telegraph ul r 


George Plumb, 
through the abdome 

The trouble occurred 
from the works at the corn 
and Hast Mad ’ 
the non-union 


| been in hiding behind a saloon 
|them. Stones were hurled 
Plumb, one of the 
revolver and fired. 
es he claims, by H 
The firing became @ l, et 
shots having been exchanged. 

The fight lasted but a few minutes, andas 


Boon as it was over the strikers diseppeared 
The police were at once symmoned ‘o the 
)scene. Only one arrest was made, that ofa 


|}mnon-union workman at the Brown works, 
| who is said to have been at the scene of the 
| trouble, but who did not do any shooting. 
| He is reluctant to tell his story, however, 
| and the police are holding him as a witness. 
No one could give the police any informa- 
tion, except that one unknown young man 
was seen to rush wildly about, declaring 
that he was the one who had shot Caldwell 
in the leg and was glad of it. He gotaway. 
police officer, supposed to be Lieutenant 
Thompson, had words with a bystancer, 
who cautioned the man who took care at 
one of the murdered men not to tell more, 
than he knew about it. The man who offer- 
ed the advice wes clubbed over the shoul- 
‘ers. Bvans’ chances for recovery 6re com 
sidered doubtful. 

Arrests are expected before morning. 
Mayor McKisson was et his office all the 
evening. He says he will preserve peace 
at all hazard’. The neighbors near where 
the affray took place are greatly frightened 
and will demand additional police protec- 
tion. : 

The strikers learned a few Gays ago that 
the Schaife Foundry and Machine Company 
of Pittsburgh was doing work for the Brown 
Company, and they sent a representative 
there. He semt back word to-day that he 
would probably succeed in getting the pat- 
tern-mekers, machinists and iron moulders 
of the Schaife Company to strike. 
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BELIEVES IN GOLD. 


State of Maine for McKinley 


and riobart aM 
NEW YORK, August 14.—Harold M. 
ox Democratic candidate for 


a latitude several degrees 


Sewall to Stump the 


G0 TO.SCHOOL 


VILL BE EDUCATED WITH. 
THE INDIANS. 

a 2 ‘T7%€ 

r, Jnckson Is Taking Them to Car- 


| liste, Pa.—Sent by the Presbyteri- 


Jackson Says the Reindeer Ex- 
. periment Is a Success—They Are 
| Used for Freighting Where Dog 
; Teams Are Useless—Teachers Get 
Mail Once a Year. ‘, 


tI 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson, of the National 
Bureau of Education, passed through St. 
| Paul yesterday ou his way from Alaska to 
Washington, D. C. He had with him two 
young Alaskan girls, about teu years of age, 
who haye been sent by the Presbytevian — 
mission school of Sitka to the Indian school) 
at Carlisle, Pa., where they are to receive 
a higher education, as both have shown re- 
markable ability in their studies. The chil- 
dren spoke very good English, and they 
| enjoyed themselves thoroughly yesterday 

about the Merchants’ hotel. 

‘Dr. Jackson was sent to Alaska.Jast spring 
by the secretary of the interior to look after 
the introduction of domesticated reindeer 

| from Siberia into Alaska and also to inspect 
| the government schools along the Arctic 


| ocean As no commercial vesseis visit. those | 


waters. Dr. Jackson had to make the trip 
on the revenue cutter Bear. In speaking 
ig trip to a Pioneer Press reporter, he 
| said: 
| ‘Lhe. season was unusually. cold and 
| stormy. Old whalers stated that the ice 
. had not been so heavy as far south as this 
| year for forty-two years. The prevalence 
| of large fields of Arctic ice greatly retarded 
our progress. The Bear’ came three times 
within sight of Point Barrow, the most 
northerly point of the continent, but was | 
compelled to steam southward without be- | 
ing able to land. The fourth attempt was | 
f more successful and the steamer fastened 
to a grounded iceberg, many square miles 
| in area. 

“The reindeer owned by the government 
are prospering tinely. They have been di- 
vided into four bands and July 1 the entire 
“number had’ reached 1,091. Last spring 
“some 337 fawn had beer born in the herds, 

_ |} The sudden inilux of miners into the Yukon 
j| river valley has created a great demand 
for reindeer for freighting purposes, so 
that these animals, which were originally | 
‘importee to provide food for the starving | 
| natives, will éventually aid the white men | 

in the development of the interior. Until,| 

indeer are introduced) in sufficient num- 
ers to transport provisions to the mines, 
the miners will'often be kept on starvation 
rations, as dog trains are entirely inade- 
quate for freighting purposes. On. this 

‘ground it is important that congress pro- 

| vide a liberal appropriation for the further 
importation of Racer: into Alaska, in num- 

bers sufficient to supply the growing de- 

} mand. — ; 

| “The government schools were all in good 

4 dition, Most of them are so far re- 

oyed from civilization that the teachers 

® Mail but once a year. “Yes, it’s-a 
ely life up there at the end of the world, 

I always advise sending teachers that 
oh ae so tnat they may at least have 

& little social life among themselves.” 

Dr. Jackson left last evening for Wash- 

ng fon. He will stop at Carlisle to deliver 
is young charges to the teachers of the 


nool. 


| 


) 


Tr 


an Mission School at Sitka—Dr, | | 
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THE FAMOUS MUIR GLACIER, IN GLACIER BAY, ALASKA. 


Among the sights of Alaska, the Muir Glacier is one of the most wonderful. It 
of a long, high cliff, shaped like the Palisades of the Hudson, but white, and 100 feet 
It advances five feet daily, and masses of ice break with the noise of cannon and fal 
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{ se FIG. 26.— Front of 2 Greenland Glacier three miles wide. 
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~ Gdward Marsden, 
* NEW METLAKAHTLA, ALASKA, U.S.A. 
SITKA’ FNDUSTRIAL SCHOCL, '90, MARIETTA 
COLLEGE,'95, LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 198, ; 
LAW- DEPARTMENT CINCINNATI YOUNG MEN’S Lanes "Senin, Walt vate, 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 798, CHAUTAU- 
QUA LITERARY AND ae : 
CIRCLE, ’99 “ Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
oY 
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‘October! 20, |” 1896. 


Rev; Wm. C...Roberts,D.D.,LL.D., a +. 3 


tae Fifth Ave., New York City, 
ss ie 


My aear Sir:- a 


After being in this State over five years in the ree 
suit of my educational work,!t left Cincinnati for my home in ‘Sonth- 


3 ae Alaska, for a five months’ vacation, the latter part of ‘last 


end: I reached home in aus time, and founda my family Aaxiously shai 


ing my arrival. Words cannot express how glad I was to be witng mya 
family and peovle once more, 

Urgeo by a call to give gosnel addresses,mother ana my sé1f, ana. 
five others, left Alaska and came over into Northern British Chane 
where a, laree wmect nunber of our neonle were workine,the latter part 

“of anne, On this trip we visited a number of #towns ana vilderre ied es 
“ elaamine the gospel as we went along. f 


Oh our return home, < made arrangements to go as Tar north as, 


mo 


Bae A aceordinely, the first part of ray I left home on a: steam 


aa, 
Prienas ANG aeiavering gospel aadresses at the ‘bainceaioe ose 
School-genronen tne kindness’ of the Superintendent and teachers, oT nag 
my lodring at the School auring that time. ; 


“(ais th Sitka, T returned home to resume tne. various s antiea tnt 


vp aap 
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won and ‘siticay ana. tims” once more. t Th 
. aller Southeastern Alaska. oat 


ay 


ey pat ‘Daring my recent, sojoum in. 
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"see things as they are,especjallv as regaras #o needas of the work under 


j-the Presbyterian cnureh, 


; * : 
i ag Before I speak of these ne ,l cannot refrain Trom saying that, 


jn spite of difficulties ana oppositions, missionaries ana teachers in 
the Presbyterian Church and those of other Churches in Southeaster n 
Alaska, are furthering to the best of their ability the iene of Christ 
amone those with whom they labor. Through their instrumentality, many 
ungoely natives have been aadea to the Saviour’s fola, Many 4a home has 
been made Christicth,and the fruits of righteousne ss #ee brought forth 
from many a converted life, 

Above all,to the missionaries, native anal Arlerican,we mist attrib- 
wte the extinction of race vrejudices,tne decline of superstition, the 
banishment of bad customs, the sure fall of heathenisin,and so forth, 
among the native Alaskans, If there is a class of persons that aeserve 
‘sincere sympathy, respect and loyal suppor &, 16-48 those who are tne 
faithful stanaara bearers of Christ, the Church and the country on the 


outs kirts ot the nation. 


But while we rejoice that so mich has been cone for the salvation 


of lost souls in Southeastern Alaska, yet let us not think for 3% moment ~ 


thot the ficld is now wholly Christianized.’ Rather, the tact of mission 
aries accomolishing these worthy results ought to nut in us a renewe 2G 
zeal and strength to go on with the wor k that is alreadv begun. 

Tt, Christianity has now a firm hold in Southeaster n Alaska. .The 
Gays are past when we woulda ne so ignorant ana weak as to question its 
continuance for anv length of tine, in that section of the country. It 
is now deeply rooted in many 4 native neart which was once hard and 
aark, The only que stich for us to consider is,How can we best strength 


en and increase the forces of Christianity that are there alresaav? 


i, Tne BAEC: i prosiea. 1 neeety. SA COUES interoreters. Tais is Un 


BG ak devises TEN Oe EL 


rae ea 
fortunate, Tt es. niants: tne edge. of te eindpeinal? the | sparst " 
‘Interorekters are very useful, ana. the md asidnarige cannot. ery a 

‘their imnortant services; but, they mast not be used in preaching; 4 

truth ought always to be presented in the native language, T\state 4 

rye a simnle fact that if a missionaryv,who intends to aevobe rive or 

a, 

ten years of his life among a different people,is to be successful at. B: 
aiuoaet him not rush rig ht into the missionary work, but let him give 
one,or two,or even three,whole years of his time in tne aaligent ae | 
of their language,ana then, being reaay ana well eqmipned, £6 on with 


r 
tne work, That missionarv,with his knowledge of the natives ane ¢ their 


tongue,will accomplish ten times more in the end than he who has labors 
a through a certain medium the whole of his five or ten years, a reat 
ize the difficuities cAeres ah Tne Stuy of a foreign languages but as i 
am aware that anv language on the face of the globe can be stuatea, ang 
Mastered, By all means let us preach direct to the Alaskan’s, 


Tf we aim to make the Alaskans English-speaking, tne hast, way to, 


whe 
ae | 


accohnlish this,together with what the schools are coing,is to nave 
| the preachers speak in the native toneve., This sounds somewnat strane, 
but here is a testimony Prom an English-speaking native to a native~ ee 
peaking missionary: | gi a 
"Vol s'irprised and cantureti me that day. You gave me the truthe in 
my own tongue,and I coula not resist it. It came home to my heart, ee 
it troubled me excesdaingly,until I had to flee to the Saviour for papas 
aon and neace. The Saviour pardoned me,but my life was a tne denth of 
ae ana shame. I struggled upward. My heart was right at the . 


start,and so eaneation and civilization aid not spoil me,™ } 


= 
Trt, There is need of evangelistic works in Rees where Gaurenes 


at i) 


are. alrerzay established, and especially an localities where tne natives 


temoorarily cone rents auring the summer seasons, t ee emphasize . 
P ies Brel peated At. a ih 


a F } 
a ; ‘> 
< ‘s ‘ . fl ee 


_ this point +00 mich, If we investigate why some of our Alaskan punils 
: have falien instead of living un to the teachings of the schools which 


on “they attendued,fdr one thing,it is because that they have gone clear 


ae we cannot afford to lose them, 
5 ae » IV.In the admission of pupils into the mission schools,some care 


-- ought to be taken as to their age,intention and general aeportment, 


: , ‘ When thev are tins Aanittea Spi ag ahem: Loge aaa to be kent there 
munGisaethey are ready to go out into a practical life, If thev aré dis- 
; Wissed. when they have only received a superficial knowledge of things 
pertaining to eaucation and culture,they are ant to be easily lea as- 
n SUrAY, The forces of evil there are stwong,and our senolars had better 
¥ f). be given a thorough Christian training before they leave the school's, 
is ee V.fne missions in Southeastern Alaska are mostly supvortea through 
; Wi: tne contribitions of the Churches in tne States, We shall never forret 
Ry, se wnat these Churches have aone,and language fails to express our sincere 
\ fad Bratituae for those who have left their all on oug behalf, Unaer the 
| | present circumstances, we cannot move on well without the help of: the 
4 PL icnirones. But the: probhem that burdens my mina is this,¥ow can we now 
; J 2 peeingto aanifpister the affairs of the Alaskan missions so that, sole te 
§ ) tame in the future they will be self-sunvorting? This is an important 
mee fy 


’ _ 4 % 
Bre Asst ions and I postnone its discussion with until some future time, 
i v4 tad 7 ML - 


BS Big th VIi,The missionary stations are remote from each other,and in order 


“that they may be brought closer together into 1 more vnitea ema work, 


ees 
fi 


} \ there is need of a special sea-going steam vessel at their service. We’ 


shal not comolain of the present mail facilities and means of Atrans-= 
mortation of the country. But the time has! come when the more isolated 
“missionary stations shoulo be brought into closer contact wita, tae 


tuner stations and with the world. 


~ back to tneir unevangelizea homes.' We ought not to lose our pupils, and - 


-—a 


= 


_ - 
— 


strspucr 
tre eight, regular sailine SAVE sepa De ces Ss, es ,will be accorde ah 
ine to the rules and regulations anoroved and ds aun by tne rele tae a 
: ee 
of Alaska, * ieet i . Set a 
Tis oroject hos been dine ott = tmousnts. 3 Forssone, time pasty: and oe 
oft . : aon , 5 { 4 : 5 “ ? m ee | ys 3 ' Dae . ay “a a 
Bio er Tirso BT , epee: ee 
a ae Brine ara 
ee Pee 3 st 
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The aitricnities arising from the ourchase and nanarenent of tise. 


vesse ef are not so many as they s¢ em to apnear. at. first sight. £ nave ee 


‘ye 


Giseissea the subject with some of my people at home and we noted tne. age 


Following ,Atens: es . 
i.Thére is need of a good steam vessel for the use of missions, pa 


and of education in general, in southeasteen Alaska.’ This vessel will Le 
of about twentv-five tons DUYGEN, capable of accomodating twenty per= 
sons,and able to make a journey of one mindrea miles or more aay, 

2,7he vessel can be purchasea either in San Francisco orjat the. 
Puget Sound for abont $3,500; ana if built by contract specially for 
Alaskan use,between $4,400 ana $5,000, 


3,The crew will consist of one certificated American capLain, one 


} 


i 


Jicensed native enginesr,anda three regular native sailors andi deck— 


as we can find Christian and trustworthy navigators at nome, 
ged Aearhbh6ined Agnae “ys 
4,?The cost of running thre 28521 tO all of tne missionany etettons 
1 
twice 2 vear will not exceed in 211 $1,909, excent when she gos 4ilest- 


ern Alaska and Behring Ses, 


~gne leaves Washington State for Alaska, including tne salaries of taree / 
of the crew,are now viedgeda for by some of our puwsiness men at home, 
¢ a). 
a, Tne vessel,for the sake of convenience, better care, financial Py 

oy ' 


income,2na other imoortant reasons,will be stationed at New Metlakah- 


ve 
ee 


tla. 


7.The management of the steamer as to her master, passengers. and ak 


i" “ ov J ae i - < « re SS - ‘ 
whi & ‘we Thaye 2 Hots yot stiegecdea in its mndertaing, we nav at various 
. | tut Wh oct 
“sAiline boats. 


Oot transnortation in the gosnel work. The dangers of travel in that 


ws a yee 


country air h not. few, With a steamer at our service,God helpning,we will 


a" 


“win to saivation Soutneas tern ana Western! Alaska in the neriod of a 


i! 


etail in future deerependance: Whether or not mv views ana stabeee 


are accented, ! can only submit to vou what appears to mef the 


ad miaskan afTrairs. 
i \I remain, dear sir, 


Very resvectinullv yours, 


(Signed) EDWARD MARSDEN, 
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A PERILOUS ROUT 


‘The Unique Mail Service Into the 


BY BOAT AND DOGS 


‘AN INTERESTING ' REPORT 


| whole world, as well as the most unique | 


| chance 


-was difficult even to secure any accurate 


'ried by river for a distance of about 100 | 


| plished fact. 


WASHINGTON. —— 
MONDAY...... wo... November ga hss ¢ 


nae. 


Interior of Alaska, 


“ 
<4) 


How Letters Are Carried to the 


Upper Yukon. i 


The most perilous mail service in the 


and the longest star route service on.rec- | 
ord, has just been established by the goy- 
ernment through the heart of Alaska. For 
a long time the Post Office Department |. 
has had in contemplation the inauguration } 
of some scheme to afford regular postal 
communication from the Alaskan coast 
to the settled portion of the interior, A 
vast part of the territory is wild and un-} 
inhabited, but about the recently discover- }, 
ed gold fields there has sprung up a rude 
sort of civilization and the hordes of pros- 
pectors and miners who have flocked there 
dazzled by the intermittent reports of rich 
strikes have settled a section of the in-} 
terior region. The glittering of gold at 
Circle City, 900 miles inland on the ms. | 
Yukon river, attracted a large number of | 


miners and others, Who after settling had 
no regula mail communication with the 
rest of the world. Compelled to trust to 
in sending out their mail they | 
sometimes paid as much as a dollar a let-} 
ter for the privilege of sending by per-| 


} sons leaving camp for civilization. 


| 


A Hazardous Route. 
The country was so inaccessible that it 


information, and the major portion of the 
yast tract is still as little known in the 
United States as the remotest parts of 
the heart of Africa. Postmaster General 
Wilson, through his assistants, looked over 
this field and its needs and after a lengthy 
correspondence with Gov. Sheakley finally 
obtained some data. He found that in 
the vicinity of Circle City there were about 
900 .people and many more during the 
winter; that in going over the proposed 
route, which has now been adopted and 
is being covered under contract, begin- 
ning at Juneau, the mails could be car- 


Then would have to be encountered 
a@ difficult portage of over thirty miles.. 
Supplies have to be packed on the backs 
of Indians over this streich, at the end of 
which the upper Yukon is reached. 


The First Trip. 

For the remainder of the distance to 
Circle City it was decided, as is now being: 
done, to carry the mails on the river in 
a small boat during a short season when 
the river is open and at other times by a 
dog train. This service is now an accom- 


The first step was taken by 
the establishment of a post office named 
Circle on March 19 last. L. N. Question 
was appointed postmaster and not long 
afterward a contract was signed with the 
Yukon Transportation Company, a Chi- 
cago enterprise, for carrying letter mail 
over the route. Five round trips already 
have been made and one more during next 
June will be performed under that contract. 
‘The compensation for the service is $500 
a round trip. The first trip was made on 
June 11, when 1,474 letters were started 
from Juneau and carried into the Circle 
City post office on the 14th of the follow- 
ing month. This initial expedition was 
under the personal supervision of the 
president of the contractirg company, N. 


A; Bediogy Sasa le. Malbec 


r party finally got back 


* commission will sit in 


ber was 
built on 
where) ‘they would be launched on the 
lakes. Half way , 

mountain it was carried by the Indians, | 


| when,tired out and exhausted, they abso- | - 


lutely refused to carry the Jumber further, 
and it had to be abandoned. Nothing 
daunted, the party pushed on with the 
mail and supplies, and at the lakes logs 
were out and+a boat built. From there 
down, going day and night, there was no 
mishap, but the seething waters of the 
canyons and the terrible rapids passed 


through are enough to add years to a} 


man’s life. The question now with the lit- : 
tle expedition was to get the return mail 
back to Juneau at the earliest moment pos- 
sible. It was impossible to start up the 
river owing to the rapid water. For 500 
miles the current averaged eight miles an 
hour. Then Bedloe concluded that if he re- 
mained at Circle City until the end of the 
month it would take forty-five days to 
pole the boat up the river. It was, there- 
fore decided to go on down to St. Michaels 
and come out through Bering sea. The 
to Juneau, after 
traveling 6,500 miles, in addition to the 
regular trip, and saved over a month in 
time in delivery of the mail. 


The Contzractor’s Report. 


The contractor was the last man into {| 


the Yukon and the first one out during the 
season. In his report on the trip, which 
has just reached Postmaster General Wil- 
son, he gives some interesting and hitherto 
unknown data about the character of the 
section, and says:. 

“This Yukon trip is a terrible one, ; 
current of the river even attaining ten” 
miles an hour. Miles canyon is a veritable 
death trap into which one 1s likely to be 
drawn without notice, and : the White 
Horse rapids, known as the miner’s grave, 
to say nothing of the Five Finger and 
Rink rapids, both of which are very dan- 
gerous. All these dangers are aggravated 
by ‘reason of the defective maps and re- 
ports of the country. You are probably 
not aware that for a distance of 150 miles, 
commencing at Circle City, and going 
north, the river is fifty miles between 
banks, and contains thousands.of islands, 
very few of which appear on any map. it 
is impossible to perform this mail contract, 
without at least three parties fully 
equipped, the distance being so great. It is 
out of the question for the first party 10 
return in time to depart with the succeed- 
ing mail, and the expense of each will be 
about the same. Circle City is a place of | 
1,800 people, and from careful inquiry 1 
am satisfied that this winter there will be. 
$1,000,000 of gold dust there. Yet when I 
left the only government official in the 
town was the postmaster, and when one | 
considers that town lots are. selling for | 
$2,000 each, it is a wonder that there are 
not more complications.’” 


ntract did not provide. for service | 
Bat d another contract recently | 


this winter, an 
was signed by W 
over the dangerous 


hich the mail is carried 
long stretch of snow 


times—round trips—from be- 
aio Gea 4 and May 381 next, the 


een November ie 
contractors, a Juneau firm, reaping $1,700 


a round trip as their reward. 
THE EVENING STAR. 


WASHINGTON. 
ORRIN 2 coc eile November 20, 1896. 


Bering Sirait Never Frozen. | 

A letter received in London from Harry 
De Windt, dated Ounwijka, on the- Si- 
perian coast of the Bering straits, says he 
has been obliged to abandon his provosed | 
journey by land from New York to Paris 
as he finds that the straits are forty. mile 


wide at the narrowest point, but that they 
are never frozen over. De Windt expects) 
to return in a whaler toward the end of tng 
month, pte 


Sia 


Bering Sea Claims. JZ. 


the | 
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dent, it is set forth that the act 
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- Ottawa, Ont., Nov. 3.—Hon. P. Peters, | 
chief consul for the Canadian government | 
| in the Bering Sea claims arbitration | 
| with R. Vonning, of the Marine and 
ies department, left for the Pacifi 


‘support of their case. — 
_ ings at Victoria, B.C. 
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Wah Whe Maas 
Extent of the Publi 


_ With regard to pensions, 


“ommendations: a 1S Tr 
ment of the Aided Railroads mA 
PE AP native eo 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 4,—In 


report of the Secretary of the Interior, Da- | 
| vid R. Francis, just submitted to the Presi- 

te 2 
{ 


domain is now 1,849,072,537 acres, o 
lic lands still vacant amount to more than 
600,000,000 acres, not including Alaska. 

The estimates of the financial Warire: | 
ments of the department for the p 
year are about $1,000,000 more . than la t 
year’s appropriation, which was $157,179, 

The records of the General Land Offi 


tory, 326,000,000 acres were disposed of wi WG 


in the thirteen years following June 30, 
1883, The public domain disposed of in the 
last thirteen years is equal to more than 
one-half of that disposed of during the pre- 
ceding 107 years of our National existence, 
and more than one-third of the total public 
domain disposed of since the beginning of the 
Government, 
Homestead act, in 1862, 162,892,132 acres 
have been entered by homestead settlers. 
Of that total, 102,902,409 acres have been | 


' patented, or will be patented when the | 


conditions of the law have been complied 
with. Of the remainder, it is estimated 
that 42,000,000 acres represent entries which 
have been canceled. There have been dis- 
tributed among land-grant railroads 83,784,- 
705 acres, and 1,945,045 acres have been pat- 
ented to wagon roads. There are yet due 
to railroads and wagon roads under their 
grants about J*'4,736,639 acres. ee a 


Actual Settlers Wanted, 


The total area of the four National: 
parks is 3,272,960 acres. The estimated 
area of all existing Indian reservations on 
the public. domain is 84,418,562 acres, and 
the estimated: area of existing military 
reservations is 1,397,691 acres. ‘It is de- 
says the Secretary, ‘‘ that our 
waste acres should be taken up by actual 
settlers, to whom eyery encouragement 


should be extended if they are of a char- | 


acter to assimilate with our people and be- 
come valuable citizens. Our “lawmakers, 
however, might well consider the question 
seriously before disposing of any more large 
areas of the public domain, If the rate of 
disposition of the last thirteen years is con- 
tinued for thirteen’ years to ‘come, there 
will be little of the public domain outside 
of Alaska remaining in the possession of 
the Government at the) expiration of that 
time.” The Secretary. calls the attention of 
Congress to the necessity of recla ming arid 
lands. Of the 500,000,000. acres of arid: 
lands, he thinks that 100,000,000 might be 
reclaimed by the conservative use. of. water. ° 


Since the passage of the ; 


me preservation of public forests is an- 
other matter, Secretary Francis remarks, 
that cannot be too frequently urged upon 
Congress, | 2 MAD aS Bb eRe aren 
‘Facts ‘as to Pensio 


cis says that about 970, 


L VE to 
fought for its maintenance and 
xn ae them. ie ; 
amount paid out by the Gevehus 
and the cost of disburs- 

or the last thirty-one years 

69.16. It lacks only $846,712, - 

ng equal to the high-water mark 

ater t-bearing public debt, and is 

r two and one-hal¥ times the interest- 
public debt as existing Oct. 31, 1896. 


ar endments to the pension laws most of 
ich have been made public, (notably those 
regard to pensioners resident in Ger- 

a many.) | €@ recommends that an increase 
“ot from to $12 per month be granted to 

| all survivors of the Mexican war who are 

i wholly disabled and destitute, whether or 
i their names were on the pension rolis 
an. 5, 1893, the date of the passage of the 
act which provided for such increase to 


i 


summarizes the 
predecessors and 
litigations. He calls 
hat the tables he pre- | 


FS 
Railroad is” ‘in default to the Government, 
and adds: ‘But, whether so or not, it un- 
‘auestionably will be in default on Jan. 1 

Pee or about thirty days hence, when $2, 
2,000 additional of its indebtedness, to- 
| gether with thirty years’ interest thereon, 
| will fall due and must be redeemed by the 
‘||Government. As to the contention that the 
Government lien is not secured by the lands. 
‘granted the Central and Union Pacific Com-. 
panies, Section 5 of the act of 1862 provides’ 
‘that on the refusal or failure of a company 
|to redeem its bonds or any part thereof the 
Secretary of the Treasury may take posses- 
‘Sion of all-lands which at the time of said 


} 
| 


default shall remain in the ownership of the | 


company. The act of 1878 declares that the 
‘failure of the company to pay its bonds 
jshall operate as a forfeiture of all rights, 


eben &c., derived from the United States, 
and that it shall be the duty of the Attor- 


lines General to cause such forfeiture to be 


such pensioners as were on that date on | judicially declared. 
'.| “Section 9 of the act of May 7; 1878, 


the rolls, The Secretary also urges Con- 
iqe ress to pass the bill described as “ An act 
"to ° codify and arrange the laws relating to 
f ensions. i a 
table af appropriations and expenditures 
as “pensions shows that of the $140,000,000 
ppropriated for the fiscal year ended July 

( , 1896, there still remains in the Treasury | 

1,790,620. The amount paid for pensions 

1896 was $592,575 less than the amount 
aid in 1895. The Secretary thinks that 

appropriation of $140,000,000 will be suf- 
it for 1897, unless pensions are in-— 
sed by further legislation. The esti- 
Bees for pensions for 4898 are also $140, - 
| 000,000. — 
3 Status ef the Indians, 

The Indians now occupy 85,000,000 acres 
of land, and the Secretary says that they | 
should be protected from the sinster ma- 

inations of unscrupulous men. He rec- 
mmmends that the Indian Bureau should: be 

jucted by a commission of three mem- 
two to be civilians of different polit- 
al arties, and one an army Officer. Al- 
ady the extension of the civil service 
this branch of Government service 
used a marked improvement in the 
k eat drat The Commissioner of In- 
, in his report, statés that there 
ance during 
ar; that consequently 1 ie progress 
lians generally in education and 
tion has been uninterrupted and sub- 
Every effort has been made. to 
dians independent and self-sup- 


Be eyuation for *the rei Indian 
ne fiscal year 1897 is less by, 

hae for 1896, and the aggregate of 
10u “provided for current expenses. 
c $325,825. more than for 1896.) 

lor fc > 1897 is $7,189,496. 

0 f the Indians in educational. 
€ sar has been satis- 
ided for acquiring. 

0 those given the 

e child. The strictly Govern- 
are supplemested by contract 
ed ‘schools and by public 
e and Territorial super- 
Indian population of thé 
clusive of the New York 
Five. Civilized Tribes, ac- 
ensus of the year 1895, 

be reau, ° is qi 235, out of 
mately, there tae be said to. 
n of se ol age. 

‘ ; the year 208 Indian. 
ai averes enrollment) 
Si 


There. E 


| known as the Thurman Act, declares that 
all sums due to the United States from any 
'of the bond-aided companies shall be a lien 
jon all the property, rights, franchises, &c., 
to any of said companies. For these rea- 


Union Pacific Railroad or the Central Pa-' 
cific Railroad except in cases where it can 


chasers,’* + 

‘Secretary Francis has addressed an in- 
quiry to the Secretary of the Treasury’ ask- 
ing whether the Central Pacific is actually 
in default, and another inquiry to the At- 
torney General asking his opinion whether 
in the event of a default the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to continue to _ 
‘patent the lands granted to the bond-aided 4 
railroads, even» when they have been sold 
to bona fide purchasers. ad ‘ 


Nicaragua Canal, 


The Secretary refers to the fact that the 
act chartering the Nicaragua Canal Com- 
Pany requires the company to make a re- 
port on the first Monday in December in 
each year to the Settétary of the Interior, 
|to be verified on oath by its President and 
Secretary. A preliminary statement has 
‘been submitted by thé: canal company, 
showing that no work has been done on the ; 
canal since August, 1893. The Maritime | 
Canal Company entered into a contract | 
with the Nicaragua Canal Construction | 
Company for the construction of the canal, 
but the latter company became financially 
embarrassed in August, 1893, and subse- | 
/ quently made an assignment of its con- 
struction contract and all its assets to the | 
| Nicaragua Company, a corporation char- | | 
|tered by the State of Vermont. The lat- | 
|ter company “‘ has not yet found itself in a | 
position to resume the work of construc ction: | 
under its contract,’’ | 
The Patent Office. | 
| The report of the Commissioner of Pat- 
‘ents upon the business of the Patent or. | 
fice for the fiscal year-ended June 30, 1896, | 

t 
| 


} 


shows that there were receiyed within that 
sent 41,660 apolications for patents, 1,641 
|applications for designs, 84 applications for 
\reissues, 2 2,460 caveats, 2,064 applications for 
{trade marks, and 171 applications for la- 
\bels. There were 22,791 patents granted, 
including rejssues and designs; - 1;782 trade | 
‘marks registered, and 11 prints registered, 
ihe number of patents which expired was 
'11,466. ‘The number of allowed. applications 
7 Which were by onetaiian of. law. forfeited | 


r over expendit 


we total receipts e nditr opt 
; expe’ es , 


granted or conveyed by the United States | 


|sons I have declined to patent lands to the 


;be shown that the lands for which patents © 
are asked have been sold to bona-fide pur- | 


' \cised in themselves, 


H 
| 


nagement 
; described as being 
halite aati The Secretary recom- 
mends liberal ppropl jations for the com- 
pletion of the road system, and he further 
Says: “The employment of an experienced 
\landseape architect, whose taste and skill 
jwould enable him to design a comprehensive 
jand harmonious plan for the improvement 


| lof the park, is at this stage of its develop- 


[ment very desirable. The improvements 
hitherto made cannot be unfavorably criti- 
but every road con- 
‘structed and every structure erected should 
be parts of one harmonious whole. It is 
not desired that works of art should be 
created in this park to be admired as man’s 
jhandiwork, but, that modern ingenuity | 
jshould be exercised toward promoting the | 
;comfort and facility with .which sightseers 
;can view primitive nature, which the Gov- 
‘ernment has wisely decided to preserve in 
its beauty and grandeur, No nobler speci- 
|mens haye ever been discovered than those | 
‘In Yellowstone Park.” 

The Yosemite National. Park and: the 
Sequoia and General Grant. National Parks, 
all in California, are fairly well protected by | 
\detachments of Federal soldiers, but there 
has been much evidence of poaching. The 
Secretary says that it is highly desirable 
jthat all private lands within the limits of 
|jthese parks shall be acquired by the Goy- 
lernment, 


| Alaska’s Needs, 


| With regard to Alaska, the Secretary 
jsays: “There have been maintained in 
Alaska seventeen day schools under the im- 
| mediate supervision of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, with nineteen teachers and an en- 
/rollment of 1,008 pupils. School buildings 
were erected at Unalaska and at Saxman 
'duruing the Summer of 1895, and this sea-_ 
son a much-needed schoolhouse has been 

cpmpleted near the Treadwell gold mine, | 
Douglas, in Southeast Alaska, * * * 

‘he introduction* of reindeer into Alaska | 
Yas proved a success., Herds are now lo- { 
| cated at four places in arctic Alaska. Tak- | 
| ing the statistics of Norway and Sweden 
las a guide, arctic and subarctic Alaska 
_ could support 9,000,000 reindéer, furnisning 
|a supply of food, clothing, and means of 
transportation to a population of a quarter 
| of a million.’’ 

Secretary Francis reeomme nae that Con- 
| gress take immediate step looking to the 
/purchase or, condemnation of a block or | 
more of ground adjacent or contiguous to 
| the Interior Department Building for the 
jerection thereon of another structure to } 
| meet the present, necessities of this impor- 
‘tant branch of the Government. The build- 
jing now. occupied,, he says, is greatly 
\erowded; its sanitary qualities are not good; 
‘many of the rooms are used partly for 
|storage and partly for the accommdation 
jof the clerical force. The structure is not 
|more than large enough to accommodate 
the Patent Office alone. The Bureau of Pat- 
‘ents is one of the few self-sustaining 
‘branches of the Government: Some of the 
| outside buildings occupied by branches of 
this department are not fire-proof; the dis- 
Hance between the Secretary’s office and 
the bureaus and divisions having occasion 
yor frequent communication therewith 
‘causes great inconvenience and unavoidable 
(delay in the transaction of paps business, 


‘EXECUTIVE ORDER REMOVING THE RESTRICTIONS PLACED HBR ON THE 
IMPORTATION AND SALE, IN THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, EXOEPT THE ISLANDS} 
OF ST. GEORGE AND ST. PAUL, OF BREEOH-LOADING RIFLES AND SUITABLE AMMU- 


NITION THEREFOR. 


fing in the remote northy 
of North America, is so” 


|qwe hear so little about it that few Of us 
have any conception of the pragress 
\meing made there. It is doubtful if any 


‘geographical division -of the United) 


TStates has improved in such ratio as has’ 1896. 
Alaska. The old regime is passing Department Circular No. 164. Treasury Department 
away, and will soon be superseded by! miriied on ipeciat agents: 2. 


“Tithe new dispensation, established by) 


‘dozen years forty mission stations have 
peen established by a dozen different ; ; ‘ 
évangelical denominations, and there} The following regulations are prescribed under the authority of section 14 of the act of May 17, 1 


é r-schools der the s | : W19 ink : . " 
ale as many schools under the same |, 11144 «An Act providing a civil government for Alaska,’’ and section 1955 of the Revised Statutes: ~ 


‘the ‘couriers of+- Christianity, education, Orricz— or THE SHC RETARY, 

‘and industry which have been laboring! 

Mhere for a decade or more. Within a y Ps 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1896 


OOF 


enefice t management. 

_ All ®hese are working together in har-| 1 eats nhshiqs 3 , 3 -) a 
ony with a@ common philanthropic pur-) << to ie an? probiyone petrnorus placed upon the importation into the Territory oj 
ose4athe’ civilization, education and Alaska of breech-loading rifles and ammunition therefor, and the sale thereof within the said Territory 


J me 4 a 5 é ¥ 3 
vangelization of the dark-skinned na-\ except as hereinafter provided, are hereby removed. 


tives, whovare eager for a share in the} ate : , a c F 

|wonderfal’development which they are'| 2. Permission is granted hereby for the introduction into Alaska Territory of breech-loading ri 
“quick, to cognize as the » common jand ammunition therefor, and for the sale of such articles within said Territory, in the same manner 
Beara Ptieenerican citizenship, ‘articles of merchandise u the i tati d i -estricti “ 
Bid. development has taken ‘piace se upon the importation and sale of which no restrictions have been placed. i. 
equally along industrial lines. Lines of 3. The foregoing provisions shall not affect existing restrictions upon the introduction and use 0 


ia 


‘well-appointed freight and passenger! frearm nd sys es = 
eamers ply between the differen s and ammunition upon the Islands of St. George and St. Paul, Alaska, which restrictions she 


towns upd trading posts along the remain in full force and effect as though this order had not been issued. 
* coast at. several lines of carnie” sev 


ice have been established to interior } 
points. ‘There are shipyards, iron foun- | J. G CARLISLE, 4 
Secretary 


dries, newspapérs, woolen mills, elec- 


ric light, telephones, fire departments, APPROVED : 7 

ibraries, academies, a graded school) GROVER CLEVELAND. 7 a Pe. | Ai 

system, theaters, musical associations y»ypy steamboat, batteat and pack orsesy”|"Leemps know, how “it is ‘thems (et an ye 
illit foes ; $ a4 hag Te are j rip say the time | /now there are no more dives and ‘Nips and i} 

and millinery establishments, the lat and those who made the trip say h SHOW ead “Damfinos” in Juneau, Bivery- 


Ae S i) vin be materially shortened. Formerly the | : F 
ae ipreome necesaeiy an ea journey Hequired several months, and-great | ithing is policed and kee and the 
meet the demands of the female portion | | }.:dships in poling up the chain of lakes _Klootehmen of 15 years ago, Bs ° Were in 
fof the population, which it seems in all} | and ‘an eight-mile river current, a dis-- peer adver itiene are now ibe : vt 
peoples «rd all.ceuntries has the same tance of 700 miles to the Dyea Pass, over eae sda gs preston an he oe 
: te eo ee ‘ which an Indian trail led to Chilcat, at the | | that slipped on the side Ai en is no 
tendancy “oward feshhy-n. dress. head of tide water, from which point the, stayed by plank sidewalks, of which more 
And Alaska has gos 9» ‘es. ¢hich| | remainder of the trip was easy. Dery: ‘than four lineal miles wy pal Ce if 
last year produced 33, ~ fay, this year thing had to be packed on the. backs “of || eee: there _a verita If sp seg op Pe 
$5,000,000, and xt yeas promise $10,- porters at immense cost. Coming over the | wit s own OES an a te ant, F 
,VUU, , and next yeas p ’ sime route in winter, when everything 1s | Bishop right there in uneau, wit & rec- x : ‘ 
000,000; And there are said to be at| | frozen, was easier, but the cold was so)  tOry and church edifice, with’ stained-glass Foe aN 
least two hundred valuable mines in a| | intense that human endurance was taxed windows ene ha ean: od rien meee aha ~ 
‘stri alone the boundary line which is ‘to. the utmost. Then there was a still churchman knows what this means. ey %. 
‘ines _ : ; easier and comparatively comfortable trip all know that when the flock increases the 
in dispute, but which will be confirmed | |}y steamer 1,500 miles down the Yukon |: superintendence enlarges, and that licen is i x 
hao owupancy she Gamaalan) [Hier to Re Seka, 3 PH eg eoem, of Se ngbere eld ath | | 
i ; =n1€ 8 Trancisco, which involve mm . eld alult, : 
iGovernment unless the United States| [thence to Sant vans0 ch involved the canonized churchmen and the Knights 


\ an age of 3,000 mile X 
takes early action tp establish owner- at fork oe idee eau $200. ; of St. Hubert are all in close communion 
land trail is | together. But you should see the good Dr. 


\ship by actual surveys. “The route by the new over 


ick Jescribed as without obstacles, the round Rowe on his annual visitation! His diocese, a 
§ Prom ell of which it appears at the fa jt ad Olid ss : 0 aaa with embraces 2 semi-continental area, and a) Me? 
'tnited States has a valuable possession pee ee eee TO) MOSS, OO Be Cy od : Pads : 
4 | plenty of feed for the animals, with “miles | | continuons circuit of 10,000 miles, by water | 
the far Northern country, not long} |\on miles of a fine looking bunch grass as | lines which are ; | ‘ 
}ago overrun by a mixed population of can be found anywhere in the states.” TRAVERSED MAINLY BY CANOES, 
barbarians an@ savages, but which is Formerly the miners at the bead of the | {, q mere episode in the career of his busy 
Yukon got only a _ | Christian life. - 


emerging grandly into the light of ad- cineca art, Gane ARE 


ccna Sopiza tion. eet — Now there is a monthly service for five 
: i |. months of the twelve, and a winter mail 
ij : | every two months. Under the improved 
y 5 | situation gold mining in the interior of | 
AN Y ” Alaska is stripped of much of its hard-| 


% wren { ein ele ship, and the influx of gold-seekers during | 
the last season bas trebled. There are-at 


re . 
iy ia Ot a _ | ‘least 8,000 miners distributed over the ex- 
As I May Be ween To-Day. pansive Yukon gold district, and half a 


Ase Fue 1576 | lozen “cities” have grown up at the min-| 


centers, of which Circle City is the 
i 


rt yet, oe a population of 1,200 to ra A 
» ’ a | @)nite hkely a reindeer service Wi ey | 

Wonderful Improvement in That 

| FarNorthern Country. *) 


the dead 
the good 


3 


adopted in the course of another year, as 
he Government has animals in training | 
1ow at its several Alaskan stations. Then } 
he winter journey will be expeditious, and 
in fine weather almost & pleasure trip. 
Summers in Alaska are as delightful as 
tin Minnesota; but by the end of October 
the snow begins to cover the mountaing, | 
and the blanket descends and blocks the 
work of the quartz miners, and frost in-| 
terferes with the placers, and then the 
works suspend, and until two years ago, 


‘ 


a Sa 


Juneau, the Metropolis, a Modern City | 
_ in Every Respect—The Gold Out- 
put For the Year. 


pen and innermost parts. 


| : 
| | all hands used to drop down the river to a returned lay 
: | | St. Michaels or clamber over the tough] {2 ne of 0 
“% ~, divide” into Juneau, en ae F 
Wh eae ne che wn sip 1{ AND SPEND THEIR DUST = 
.* en the last o e miners came ont’ | At Dick Willoughby’s or-one/ on @ Fe 
ve he ake eld ein g-Oe>, | dhe wocrpuenble fen of toMy 
ile Creek Juneau in 25 days, traveling in the weary effort to while tye! E wed te 


dious winter. Those who have | 


k vere ttle | ( to the mines, and 
A eetiitieeiate bie reightin, ger be a burden of hard- 
i ul oil, because other | f pense and wear and tear. | 
in t—or was until the |. ef Ohalley’s occupation is 
Jackson imported rein- |‘ fe no longer wonopolizes by maim 
ngth the carrying trade over the divide 
m the coast to the Yuron River Valley 
te of 1 cent per pound per mile. | 
he Gan 5 ae longer bends his 
sturdy back to His hundred pounds of pack, 
but horses transport the burden over an 
_}easy grade. By. this same route 35 head: 
of beef cattle were driv ym Juneau to 
Circle City last summer, | 


iat keep the feehle spark. 
til times should better and. 
melik se-, 


: 


ther : i g ati } 
‘and as many schools, operated by a dozen | « 
different evangelical denominatiois, ‘work- , 
ing harmoniously together in the common} 
cause of philanthropy, covering coast and 
interior alike, from the Aleutian chain to 
the land’s end in the Arctie Circle,, with | 
‘dark-skinned pupils dressed in the 
and telling oy aN hustis 
GARB OF MODERN CIVILIZATION, 
‘And the faces of een child and unso-} 
phisticated adult beaming with the con-} ~ 
sciousness of enlarged intelligence. - 9} 
~ And development has taken place equally } 
‘on all industrial lines. Three lines of well- |. 
‘appointed freight and passenger steamers | 
Fly regularly to dinate post and populous 
towns on the Upper Yukon, Several local 
lines of coastwise steamers connect Seattle 
‘ind intermediate ports with Unalaska. 
Regular communication is kept up between 
oT * “St. Michaels in Bering Sea and San Fran- 
i ; ‘cisco; and regular but not yet frequent 
i ‘mail seryice and. communication is main- 


ened. with stations within, the Arctic Cir- » 
‘ele as far north as Point Barrow, where | 


oo 


y? 


« 
a 


* sa a aa: be bs: 


up, 
ba utar 


stra, and a philharmonic so- 


iH ; etic elub and gymnssium, # symi- 
. “meat markets, and season- 


abl s home grown, plank side- 
w 


ety,“ , 
ral s \and macadamized wagon roads, 
pacious warehouses, and docks 700 feet 

. In all respects it is a city up to date. 


long. Tn § 
nowhere on earth can better mining 


machinery and appliances be found. In the 
ol € 


of early prospectors everything was | 
idé and done by hand, and, gold mining . 
was restricted to the summer months, Now , 


are gravity railroads and electric as 


tramways, compressed-air drills, 

eds, protecting annaratus, and 
is prosecuted in the drifts and tun- 
the whole year round. ‘ 
a is in luck. With improved sppli-| e 
s gold is being discovered weekly, in [ 
ities, " } | 
ALL ALONG THE COAST 

mountains and on the interior 
; g. The output for the current year | 
i 5,000,000, and next year a gold pe 
; ; of $12,000,000 ON aro ast | 


utput was $3,000,000, Over 11,000 
are added to the population of | 
In the recently discovered | 
‘District miners will not look 
1 does not pay an ounce | 
The Birch District is on | 
nd so rich are as, 


% 
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CHIEF KOARI OF THE TCHUK-TCHIS, OF WHOM HARRY DE WINDT, 
CORRESPONDENT; OF THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, WAS THE UN- | 
WILLING GUEST FOR TWO MONTHS ON THE COAST OF SIBERIA. |—& 


WHALERS LErT HIM 
70 DIE IN THE ICE; 


Oe Prose Obs 
ame oo ee / 
ALONE WITH WILD SAVAGES. 


| 

| 

| HARRY DE WINDT’S ADVENTURE IN 
SIBERIA. 


He Was Deceived and Brutally 
| Treated by a Rascally 


Harry de Windt, travel corre- 
spondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, is at 
jthe Palace Hotel. Mr. de, Windt has 
traveled all oWér the world/afoot and in 
all kinds of vehicles; he hes wooed ad- 
venture of all sorts andisasaccustomed 
to danger as the ordinafy globe trotter 
is to his pipe. The best part of his life 
has been spent among savages, » but 
never in his wanderings did he encounter 
such adventures as befel him during his 
recent attempt to go from New York +o 
Paris overland, 
lived in mortal terror of his life, and 
during most of that time death from 
starvation stared him in the face. * 
The worst feature of the entire trip 
was the desertion of himself and man 


| 


For two months he} 


| by two American steam whalers when; 


i, seemed to be almost death to be left 
behind. Three weeks later the stearn 
whaler Belvedere, the last steamer in 
the Arctic, came that way, and although 
it was blowing a furious gale, Captain 


Whiteside put in for him and saved | 
him. vf 


Mr. de Windt’s objective point on the 
Siberian coast was Anadirsk, from. 
where his route lay over rough but sure 
roads to St. Petersburg. He boarded 
the revenue cutter Bear at St. Michaels, 
which was unable to make Anadirsk, so 
landed him at Oumwaidjik. Fromithere 
he calculated to make Anadirsk over 
mountains 6f snow and ice. Oumwaid- 
jik is a village of walrus huts inhab- 
ited by about 300 Tchuktchis. Mr. de 
Windt says the people are the most 
filthy he ever met. Koari is chief of the 
tribe by virtue of his possessions. He 
has more rifles, more skins and more 
whisky than any other native. Oncea 
week this interesting lot of people go 
on a mammoth drunk. 

Koari is the worst scoundrel of them 
all. He is a bad man, drunk or sober. 
Next year the Russian Government will 
attend to his case, and when they get 
through with him no man in the village 
will be poor enough to do him homage. 
When the Tchuktchis went on their 
weekly drunk every man.armed him- 
self with 


a walrus hut, The natives broke d wr 


a rifle and discharged. his | 
weapon into the air, into the sea or Intou} 


i] 


the barricades of the Englishmen’s huts | 


and assaulted the inmates. 


“I cannot say too.much in kindness | 


for Captain Tuttle and ithe officers of 


the Bear,” said Mr. de Windt, “nor in | 


praise of Captain Whiteside of the Bel- 
vedere. When the other two whalers, 
both of which are now in this port, left 
me, the captains said they dared not 
wait, as a storm was coming on. It was 
then smooth as glags. 
Whiteside answered my signal it was 
blowing almost a hurricane, and the ice 
was fast closing in. He risked his ship 
to save my life and that of my com- 


| panion. The natives tried to prevent our 


departure. They feared that they 
would have to answer the consequences 
'for their brutal treatment. Koari told 


'me while the Bear was in port that he 


could take me across the mountains in 
a month. When the Bear had gone he 
said eight months. ‘This chief has 
thirty-six barrels of whisky hidden 
away, and all the Indians have been 
supplied with rifles by whalers. 
have no civilized food or fuel, and sub- 

sist on blubber and burning deer bones. 

I tried to eat deer, but it was something 

awful. When I was rescued I wasina 

condition to break out with: scurvy, 

from which the savages were dying at | 
the rate of two or three a Week, I shall | 
lay a complaint before the Russian 

Government and have the rascal Koari 

punished as he deserves.” 


Om for the Arctid > f 
SEATTLE (Wash.), June 5.—The s oner 
Louise J. Kennedy will sail in the morning for 
the Arctic with a cargo consisting of 30,000 
feet of lumber, 30,000 sacks of flour and a large 
stock of general merchandise. The schooner 
will. be in command of Miller W. Brice, the 
Arctic expjorer and traveler, hie ‘ 


hed pclae ea 


When Captain | 


They | 


lpamemn— OREPATING RW. 
pee ee ae BRIVIS UNDER CO 


es 


time of my recent visit to Biberta:| 
e Trans-Siberian railway 
eral traffic as far as the 
istance of 882 miles from 


386 miles beyond the Siberian 
msk. . The formal ‘opening of 

between the Ob river and 
rhich Prince Hillkoff in- 
take place’ at the end 

nt year, will at last es- 
omplete rail communication of 
fee - 8,000 
r the ¥ eg 
wy enesei ‘river. “Of the three large 
ere to. be constructed along 


bid while paige across the Ob it- 
apleted by the end of 1897... The 
of ‘they great bridge across the 
the largest along the line, was 
Some ee 1 of. the 
ear. Bs 


Letreipletton of @ Trans-Si- 
Al ay has been comparatively easy 
nsive ({ am ‘informed about $15,- 
2); but the mountainous regions. 
asuoy rsk. to, Irkutsk, and from 
kg et ah ‘the Amoor river, where!) 
ate sect ns of the line are now in 
onstruct: on, require much. 
kill and pecuniary out- 
ed that the former section | 
d Irkutsk, the 


a 


: i ia, ect 
4 n “gapected (hat 


We “Commercial evelopment. 


| Icannot share in the ge 


| chiefly for strategical purposes. It is quite 
| true that the completion of this trans- 
| continental highway will enable Russia at 
very short notice to fill up the weak gaps 
\ along her sparsely settled Chinese flank, 
{ and at the same time to open up an avenue 
| for ready transport of troops to the 
| Sacine it ttoral, thereby greatly augment- 
jing her influence in eastern waters. Never- 
| ‘theless the commercial development of Si- 
| beria, which, with every encouragement 
from the goyernment, is following rapidly 
j in the wake of this opening enterprise, 
| seems tome to have been the paramount 
ject in the minds of its originators. 
> emperor himself, who is president of 
board of directors for the Trans-Si- 
railway, is taking the liveliest per- 
nterest in the matter of Siberian im- 
This is one of the first uses to 
the railway is*being put, and in con- 
ce over 400,000 immigrants were 
orted last year at the nominal rate 
e mill per mile. The governors of the 
3 previnces have been instructed to 
her duties in order to attend to the 
of free land and timber, prom- 
e@ immigrants, many of whom 
en obliged to return to Huropean 
the inability of the officials 
V ith the AS bist. bi tide 


are pringing up all 2 


the old ones 


> terminus of the septa f 


miles between St. Petersburg 
f the Siberian waterways |. 


its eastern “branches. are expected |}. 


eneFall opinion that . 
| the Trans-Siberian railway was designed 


> : 
nd there within: “one eae 
ta! jon house. 


vive Intercourse, : 


‘ 


intilied eb: lands of west- 
the one hand and the until- 


thamatural laws of compensation. Not five 
years ago, during the bread famine in east- 
ern Siberia, - when whéat in Irkutsk was 
selling. for $1.50 per pound, 
pought in Bernaul, in the Ob valley, for 
j/ about eight cents. To correct’ such internal 
defects as this, as well as develop the la- 
j tent resovrees of the country, is, in my 
_ | opinion, ‘the ‘chief purpose of the "frans-Si- 
} ‘berian railway. 

Like the Trans- Caspian line to Samar- 
cand, ‘the Trans-Siberian railway was de- 
eided upon with very little preliminary dis- 
cussion or investigation. Alexander III 
simply wrote: ‘Let there be a line’’ and, 
a line there is, every day more rapidly ap- 
proaching to completion. There is hardly 
a doubt that the impulse to construct the 
Trans-Siberian line was largely derived 
from the successful completion of the Can- 
adian Pacific railway, and its subsequent 
“development of the British North Ameri- 
Can possessions; fer in many respects Si- 
beria is to Russia what Canada is to Eng- 
land-—a great landed heritage, full of mag- 
nificemrt resources, only waiting to be de- 
| veloped, 

The present development ‘of Russian rail- 
way enterprise is one of the most signiti- 
eant features. of the day, and is a direct 
} outcome of ‘the ‘French rapprochn: ent, 
French loans are now providing ‘the sinews 
ie of war fora recrudescence of. Russian ac- 

‘tivity in Asia, aimed, of course, at Eng- 
land’s..cemmerczial prospects in the east, 
The progress of the Trans-Sibérian rail- 
|| way, however, is the point that excites 
chief interest, especially as the marked 
attention paid to Li Hung Chang during 
his recent visit to St. Petersburg clearly 
demonstrates that the route will lie via the 
open country ~ “and easy «gradients which 
Manchuria can boast. . / 

Change of Plan, 

‘The history of the development of the 
Trans-Siberian railway is in itself an ad- 
mirable example of the good luck that 
seems never to tire of favorins Russia in 
lall her eastern projects. When the pre- 
| liminary details of this great scheme were 
“prepared the most. sanguine Russian never 
|-dreamed that the fortunes of war, which 
““ére to cest his country nothing, would 
\place the most influential Chinese states- 
_man in its pewer, increased facilities being 
_ thus given for the opening up of the short- 
| | est possible main route between Hurope and 
.the Pacific, between St. Petersburg and 
| Pekin, - 

The original plan. for a Trans-Siberian 
| railway was to follow the circuitous valley 
ns the Amoor and its Ussurri affluent to 

e 
vostock, and -with this object in view the 
Ussurri section as far as Khabarvoka has 
already been constructed inward from the 
| Pacific to meet the section building east- 
waid from LakeBaikal; but now ali this is 
changed. It is “established, as an .open 
secret that acrangements were mae’ 
through Jui Hung Chang during, his receni 
| Wisit to St, Petersburg by which Russia is 
_priyileged to make use of the oper equntry 
of Manchuria instead. of the mountainous 
\region of; the Amoor. From Nerciinsk 
‘the propcsed terminus of the Trans-Baikal 
| Section, at the headwaters of the Amoor 
‘river, the ‘ine will tura southeastward 
“along | the valley of the Sungari as far as 
| the Manchurian eupilal,, Kirin, whence it 
is ostensibly proposed to strike due east 
| BLO Valdivostcck, 


Fer the Patube: 
tt is generally understood, however, that 

‘when | the vantage point of the Manchuria 
capital has been reached without exciting - 
|the apprehcns‘ton or jealousy of the pow- 
- ers, no ice- bound terminus, such as Vladi-— 
| vostock would afford, will then be selected, 
Eevee a suliable port on the Gulf of Pechilli. 
‘I know, in fact, from porsonal acquaint-_ 
lance that Russian Surveys are already 
pelng: made witha view of projecting a 
private railway from Kirin southward to - 
‘connect the Trans-Siberian through line” 
with the only railway in China now operai- 
ing northward from Tientsin. Should it. 
‘subsequently prove ta Russia‘s advantage — 
‘this ‘purely. private’ enterprise could | ah 
any ‘time. be incorporated in the 1 
Siberian system. It requires no; 
perspicacity to surmise that 

he ultimate inten eee 


Le 


eo 
ble to. 


districts Of eastern Si-” 
‘beria on. ‘the other, thus giving full’play to | 


it could be’ 


southern-most Siberian port—Vladi-"} 


, possesses many valuable 
attractions, _ climatie and otherwise. <A 
glance a the map, will prove that to reach 

f : es, will ‘have to mate a 


‘of the others ou tiie -Pacifie litt Dial” ; 
| According to a remarkable article recent- 
ily published“in the inspired. columns ef 
the Novoe Vremya, the martigl Eden that 
is to fulfill all the strategical qualities that " ro 
Russia demands’ is’ the unvccupied pest cf 
Mokpo, situuted on “he shores of the Yel-° 
low s3a, nearvthe mouth of the Yaug-San- 
Kang, a river of large volume in jatitude y 
34 degrees 47 minutes. 
THOMAS G, rte EN; dr. 
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‘WORK OF HE SEAL COMMISSION 


| First oa die Asiatic Breeding ‘ 


BS Hi 
a -. Grounds: 


SOME NEW GEOGRAPHY 


Lieutenant Commander J. F. Moser, com- 
-|manding the fish commission steamer Alba- 
/tross, has arrived*in the city trom, San ; Ka 
Francisco, where his ship now lies. He Le 
has: been summoned to Washington upon 
official business in connection with the fur 
sea] investigation. The Albatross has just 
returned to San Francisco after a cruise 
of 15,000 miles in the North Pacific ocean. na 

She sailed from Puget sound the latter Pee Tan 
| part of June with the American and Brit- 
-|ish commissions appointed for the scientific 
investigation of fur seals. Dutch Harbor 
in Oonalaska was reached July 3, and after 
'ecaling the voyage was continued to the 
Pribilov Islands in Bering sea. Bogoslof 
volcano, that remarkable cone which bare- 
| ly shows the tip of its. nose above the sea, 
‘Was passed en route, but was apparently 
inactive. This is the first time since its | 
appearance, about one hundred years ago, 
that clouds of vapor and smoke have not 
been constantly arising from this volcano, 
A. few years ago these clouds extended 
away to the leeward of the island for forty 
or fifty miles when the wind blew strong. 

Kamchatka Seal Grounds. 

The Albatross remained at the Pribiloy | 
Islands until July 20, when she returned iva 

to Dutch Harbor for coal. All the com- Wa 

missioners except Dr. Stejneger and the 7 
‘captain remained on the Seal Islands to : EY 
study the life of the seal on the rookeries. : 
'After coaling at Dutch Harbor the vegsel oy 
‘took her departure and reached the Com- 4 ’ y) 


‘mander Islands on the Russian side of 
‘Bering sea July 30. <A stay of ten days 
|\Wwas made at these islands, and the rook- 
leries were thoroughly examined. 

Leaving Preobrajenski, which is only ‘a 
small Aleut settlement, the Albatross next }) 
went to Petropaulovski in Kamchatka: 
When the vessel visited Petropaulovski last 
‘summer they found that it was the mill- 
tary ‘headquarters of Kamchatka and the 
‘residence of the military government. 
Everything is run by the military officials. 
The Albatross left Petropaulovski Sep- 
tember 10 and visited the old fur seal rook-; . 
ries on the Kurile Islands and _ then 
crossed ‘the Sea of Okhotsk to Robben 
Island, an off-lying rock on the coast of}. 
Saghalien. | 


‘The Kuriles are a chain of islands of re- 
voleanie origin, very\ similar. to the 
an system, and in the same manner 
e latter separates Bering sea from the 
do the Kuriles separate the Sea 

and the. Pacific. There are 
ive volcanos among ‘the Kuriles, 
ral were observed by the Albatros 
€ —— 


aeeaarising from 
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fe 


their summits in intermittent-clouds. They 
_are also fof the;most part barren, al- 
j} though the Japanese government has re- 
cently been doingsa little colonizing 9h the 
more southérly of the chain, which are 
J well wooded and’capable of maintaining 
quite a population. The Kurile Islands 
‘once supported.a large number of fur seals 
on several well-known rookeries, but upon. 
the visit of-the Albatross not a single fur 
seal was found, Gre poachers having killed, 
-1 off. the Japanese herd, so that none now 5 
Visit the breeding grounds. ‘ 


Russian Seal Guard. 


“They . ow Live in 
wo fe G auicestct Ho 
Pareiis ‘Too Pear to Keep Thea, | 
dud Mr Broce Took ‘Them 
a 


As Dancers They Astonish | 
Yankee Boys and Girls. 


_ The Russian government maintains a na- 
val guard at Robben Island, with a naval } 
officer and a.squad of men in charge, while | 
some Aleuts: from,the Commander Islands | 
‘are sent thére ea¢h season to do the kill- 
mg. They formerly obtained about a thou- | 
‘Sand skins a fear? ‘When the ‘killing sea- || 
‘son is over and, the seals begin to leave 
everybody is, taken off the island for the 
winter, It is only a high reck, about half 
a mile longy with broad beaches surround- 
dng it, upon which the seals haul out. 
Zarly in September the Albatross reached 
kodate, and two weeks later anchored 
injthe bay of Yokohama. The ship seemed 
/t@ be a curiosity to the Japanese, and ex- 
ed a great deal of interest among them. 
Was examined daily by throngs of peo- 
Pp among them being students from the 
imperial University at Tokio, and their in- 
‘structors. Application was made for the 
use of one of the imperial docks at Yoko- 
|suka, near Yokohama, for the purpose of 
cleaning and painting the ship’s bottom. | 
The request was granted at once, although 
seyeral vessels had been obliged to wait 
three months before they could secure’a 
dock. While the Albatross was on the 
blocks the Japanese thoroughly inspected | 
and measured her, and it is considered 
likely that they contemplate building a 
vessel for deep-sea exploration. Before 
sailing from Yokohama Capt. Moser took 
tout a party of scientists and naturalists 
| from the bureau of agriculture and fisher- 
ies and the University of Tokio, to show 
_them the actual working of the vessel in 
' deep-sea exploration. 

After remaining at Yokohama for a 
month the vessel commenced the home- 
ward voyage, and reached Honolulu No- 


the little ones and care for her as one} 
of his own, in order that she might not 
experience any more suffering. Mr 
Bruce promised that thelittle one should 
haye the best of care, s! ld ha 
eat what Weha pt e educate’ 
in the best schools in nited,States. | 
Then the woman hegan to hesitate. The | 
mother instinet was strong, and she! 
had evidently resolved to reconsider the | 
purpose of her visit, but finally, after 
receiving these promises, he was told 
that he might keep her, and the woman 
.departed. sorrowfully, with the console- 
tion that she had done her duty under 
the circumstances. Four years after he 
also came in possession of the other 
twin. 

The Eskimos have very strong fam-| 
ily -attachments, and the ties between 
parents and children are particularly 
strong, says Mr Bruce. One noticeable) 
thing is that they never kiss each other, | 
but in other ways evince their affection. 

Little Zaksriner was the name of the 
baby. The English translation of this 
word is ‘One of Two,” a very appro- 
priate name under the circumstance, 
but as the little one grew apace and de- 
veloped a_ loving disposition and_ the 
promise of being intellectually active, 
and Mr Bruce became more attached to 
her, the name reminded him that his 
little family was not completed, and he 
desired to get possession of the little 
twin. sister she had left behind in cold 
Alaska. This little one’s name is Art- 
marhoke, which means ‘‘like a little 
fish.” 5 at 

His. desires were destined to be -re- 
alized. Matters had not improved with 
che little Eskimo family, so when a 
rear and a half ago Mr Bruce visited 

hem, and showed what care was being 


Dolls Are Too Tame for the| 
Alaskan Girls. 


| 
/ 


Will be Trained for: Mission 
Work in the Far North. 


Two little Eskimo girls have been en- 
tertained in Gloucester during the past 
week, and, in tw'n, have entertamed 
many of the good people of the city, | 

They came from far off Alaska, from | 
the northern section, where snow and 
ice prevail almost constantly, the land 


ee ee 


vember 7, after a run of sixteen days. At | 


Honoluiu the main topics were politics and 
the prospects of a Pacific cable, until No- 
vember 17; when the steamer City of Pe- 


\king brought the news via Japan that Mc- 


Kinley was elected. Then the subject of 
annexation was of main interest to the 


‘people, the impression seeming to prevail 


generally that the prospect for annexation 
would brighten under the McKinley admin- 
istration. The vessel reached San Fran- 
cisco, after a voyage of eleven days from 
Honolulu, made exciting for a couple of 
days by fire in the coal bunkers. 


Results of the Voyage. 


The cruise of the Albatross on the Asiat- 
ic coast ds a very important one in connec- 


sonal visit to the Kuriles by a portion of 
the commission, the history and present 
condition. i ep rookeriés in that locality 
have .for the first time been definitely as- 
certained, while additional information has 
been obtained of the Russian interest in 
this important question. 

The yessel shas also added something to 
the geography of that ‘far-off country by 
observations at several stations for geo- 
graphical position and magnetic declina- 


tion, and by three lines of deep-sea sound- | 
‘ings across the Sea of Okhotsk and one } 
line from Bering Island to Cape Kosloff, on } 
the Kamsehatka coast. The deep-sea trawl } 


was frequently used in obtaining specimens 
from the ocean depths. 

A Albatress will refit on the Pacific 
coast during the winter, and will probably 
resumé her wWork--in the early spring off 
the southern ¢oast: : 


is 


‘tion with the fur seal question. By a per-| 


| 


| 


| reindeer 


df snow houses, of the seal and walrus. 
They are twins, 6 years old, and trav- 
eled overland with their adopted father, 
Mr Miner W. Bruce, who came from 
Seattle in order to purchase a fishing 
schooner, destined for the north Pacific 
fisheries. Mr Bruce, who was born in 
Boston, is a well-known scientific and 
literary man, whose work on Alaska is || 
a standard publication of its kind. i 
In 1892 he established the government 
station at Port Clarence, 
Alaska, at which place reindeer are 
brought across from Siberia by the goy- 
ernment agents, for the purpose of prop- || 
agation for a food supply. \ 


| 
| 


It was while there that he came in 
| Possession of one of these children, the 


other being acquired about 1% years ago. ae 


It was in a winter of unexampled se- 
verity, that Mr Bruce came in eonecbeabae 
+ one of these children, Their parents 
{ aro ie apt of Bering straits in lat 
located, >» Where Mr Bruce's camp. was) 

he day after an unusually protract- | 
ed stretch of severe weather ths mother 
of.the children came into Mr Bruce's. 


aken of little Zaksriner, the parents 
‘elinquished Artmarhoke to his keep 
ng. Poor little Artmarhoke, although 
ihe was 4 at the time, and had formed 
. strong attachment to her parents, 
vent willingly and gladly. So great 
vas the distress from want of food at 
this time among the Eskimos that little 
Artmarhoke, wrapped up in furs, was 
ybliged to stand in-the bitter cold with 
the rest of the family over a hole in the | 
ice and fish. If she was lucky and 
caught a stray fish she had something 
to eat, if not, she went hungry. 

' So that the little children of New 
Bngland, who have comfortable homes, | 
‘will not think little Artmarhoke un- 
‘grateful when she left her parents to | 
‘go with Mr Bruce, where she would, in | 
‘company with her twin sister, receive 
the kindest of treatment. 


“Bruce was careful to secure. 
um ional release of the e 

making their mar 
ocuments to th 


: ) ‘ arves. 

came across a group 

Fe S in the street, and 

ely ran to catch them. When 

r the birds would fly and alight 

distance beyond, to the aston- 

t of the children. The birds led 

dren a pretty chase. Finally a 

n, who with many others wit- 

he episode, told them if they 

ut salt on the birds’ tails they could 

sily take them. Since that time their 

uests for salt from Mr Bruce have 

en uninterrupted. They called the 
rows ‘‘ting-me-ack,’” 


| Sparrows | 
| The Globe man fecently visited them 


| at the hotel at which they were staying, 
and found the call very enjoyable. ji 
n 


ly in Eskimo. 
_ The Globe man interviewed them, and 
" eae Geaupenittea to the interview very 
eo you like to live in Gloucester bet- 
tera Seattle?’ was the first ques- 


ha -h, ah” (yes. yes), accompanied b 
‘vigorous shaking of the head in the af- 
firmative, was the answer. Evidently 
they like Gloucester. Butit i ssible, 
|as will he seen, that t may go 

cing on this very ques- 
n r_ be e838 or ev- 


wily. s a 
ia rather stay with Mr Bruce 


uce. o ai 

Tn response to further inquiries they 
d they had a little sister named Kar- | 
uk, who they would like to go and | 
“Little Kar-loo-tuk eee ie said 

, marhoke, placing both hands on the 

level of her waist. 

_ Mr Bruce produced the line and hooks 
which little Artmarhoke used in fishing. | 
t was a very interesting thing, even to 

. ‘a person somewhat familiar with differ- 

ent kinds of fishing tackle. The line 

consisted of fiexible whalebone, stripped 
very thin, and about a quarter of an 
inch wide. It was on a reel about a foot 

Seep tteohed was a spreader of bone 
with leaders of whalebone, to which were 


- 
bent three hooks, These hooks are curi- 
sities. They consist of a round piece] 


of bone after the fashion of a spool, and 
in the bottom side are inserted_ seal 
te each hook having three. These 


‘sharp and the whole outfit is} 
dyed ddish nap ne 
s dyed a reddish color and |. 
e ‘is t being used. | 


and neatly made. 


sh, 


“ i 


no bai 


rans: 


be ma 
also executed an Alaskan | - 


has many points*of simi- 


) chitarer and the east. 


‘Mr 


‘as high above their heads as they can 
either without a move forward will kick 
the tambourine with rapidity with both 
legs, one after the other, in rapid suc- 
cession. Holding the tambourine 
high and as far back of their heads as 
possible they will beat a lively tattoo 

| with the ends of their toes on the sheep- 
skin. High er, ill iate the 


aaa Is ¢all the t with 
professionals ca. iS) 

and rather Astonished their visitor by 
doing it together, side by side. 


| Song, og rather a chant, since the words 

or sounds had no significance. One sat 

on the floor, cross legged, and beating 
|@ tambourine, chanted, the song, to 
which the other danced in “he native 
f-styie, the Sy Oueae ‘the body increasing 
jinerapidity, the dance concluding with 
| a funny wriggle of the body and a rapid 

shaking of the head. Then they changed 
| about, the other singing and the first 
| musician furnishirtg the dancing. 

The chant was not especially musical. 
the Alaskan scale comprehending: five 
tones only, the words constantly repeat- | 
| ed being ‘‘Te e la hie yi e ha.” 
|. While Mr Bruce was absent for a few 
days in New York he left them in charge 
of a private family. Dolls with flaxen 
hair and other toys dear to little girls 
were brought out for their amusement, 
but they derived the most pleasure from 
playing Indian with _an old shawl than 
in any other way. They also got much 
pleasure from playing the piano. 

Zaksriner, at the request of Mr Bruce, 
recited the following verses in a very 
creditable fashion, and with some elocu- 
tionary effect. The words were written 
|| by Mr Bruce: 


Sister and I are far from home, 
O, so far away! 

And it is so cold where mama is; 
Its winter night and day. 


And hungry, too, she surely is; 
We used to be so, too; 

And cold we used to always be 
Whene’er the north wind blew. 


But now we're Warm, 

Have lots to eat, 
And happy all the day, 

And only sad whene’er we think 
Of mama far away. 


But mama said for us to go, 
To be good girls and say 

That some time we’d return to her 
Bleak home so far away. 


They are very fond of bright colors 
and love to deck themselves with finery 
of all descriptions. They are ingenious 
in manufacturing from paper various 
articles. When The Globe man first 
came to visit them they had manufac- 
tured some very good imitations of hats 
with the spike trimmings used by mill- 
| iners. ; 
| Tuesday, attired in their native cos- 
tumes of fur, they visited the Sawyer 
school, where they created quite a sen- 
sation and were most cordially received 
teachers and children. 

Mr Bruce has no family of his own, 
ut has no intention of keeping the Es- | 
kimes from their ee He, intends te, 
ducate them thoroughly hen s | 
ack to their people as tilsston= | 

r téacheérs. eatin hE 
“Eskimo tongue has never been 
‘reduced to writing. It is a part of Mr 
| Bruce’s plan to so educate them in or- 
\'der that they may do this. This is the 
‘reason that he converses with them ex- | 
} clusively in their language, as far as he 
may talk it, and does not want them to 
| lose its knowledge, For this reason he, 

will take them to Alaska to stay a year | 
in the near future. } 

It has always been a disputed question 
among scientists whether the Eskimo is” 
|a product of America driven northward: 
by stronger tribes of Indians, or wheth- 


mM 
ries 
‘ 2 


| tend. A knowledge of the word roots of 
| their language will settle this, Mr Bruce 
| thinks. Certainly they bear a marked 
resemblance ta the Japanese in their 
elear, oval, olive-skinned faces, brown 
eyes and jet hair, while they are men- 
tally alert like the Yankees of the east. 
Mr Bruce says that Eskimos as a rule 
are bright and intelligent people. 


as The Globe man took his departure. 
That is Eskimo for goodby. 


a 


| free dinners. 


, After this they sang a dittle Alaskan | 


FOOD-AIDED EDUCATION. ee 
To prrve children into school in order to fill their heads when tlity 
have nothing in their stomachs is like pouring water int sieve ; 


i 


has received practical recognition in England. 


under three farthings. You can give him a substantial and filling meal 
at midday at something under a penny. Youcan breakfast and dine him 


up into a more or less dilapidated and worthless member of the commu- 
nity, but you immediately increase his capacity to learn. Last winter 
15,000 breakfasts were provided for the 


districts of Portsmouth, at a cost of lessthan $250. 


a. 
a 


BY , 


va 


ao 
unless 
_you stay the vacuum in the stomach the knowledge will not remain in 
| head. There is nothing on which there is more universal agreementsi 
| Europe than that starving children cannot learn, and that immediate im- 
| provement follows in any school upon the institution of free breakfast or 
But it is only in the last half-dozen years that the necessity? 
_of feeding the children who are driven to school by the terrors of the law, 
Experience in British” 
towns now proves that you can breakfast your starving scholar, giving 
| him a substantial hunk of bread and a cup of warm milk, for something 


, London City dinner, one of those banquets in which the city companies | 


computation, say, $25,000. A couple of hundred overfed men—every 


_ one of whom would have been probably better able to do his work in life 3 
if, instead of going to a city dinner, he confined himself for that time to! 
_a frugal chop and a cup of tea—waste upon this and other occasions 7 


‘money that would provide a million free breakfasts for the children 


| 


whom the Education Act drives into the public schools. 


School Mund Seictionin Paris 


| muddle away so large a portion of their income, would cost at a moderate | 


& 


‘ 


were established on a voluntary basis as far back as 1867, although the - 


| Municipal Council was permitted, subject to the approval of the Prefect, 


- 


for three halfpence, or, say, ninepenée a week, six days of the week, with © 
: the result that you not only prevent him from wasting away, or growing = 


yeaa scholirs in the poorer! 
The cost of a single ® 


There are hun- } 
| dreds of thousands of English children who tramp wearily to school 
| without having breakfasted, and with no prospect of a dinner, except a 
\easualerust and perhaps a kit of cheesor 


7 


to establish such a Caisse des Ecoles to encourage and facilitate attendance | 


by rewards to persevering pupils and help to the poor ones. These 


School Fund Societies did good work, though in the customary haphaz- | 


ard way of voluntary associations, down to 1880. In that year the Paris 


Municipal Council laid down the principle that meals were to be quite) 
free to all scholars who were known to be poor, and to insure its execu- | 


tion they voted a sum of 475,000 francs. -Two years later the new Educa- 
tional Law provided for the compulsory establishment of a-School Fund 
‘Society in every ‘“ arrondissement’ or ward. These-school Fund. Socie- 
ties are admirable institutions whose introduction into the English-speak- 


ing world is one of the definite objects that must henceforth be sought. — 


er they came from Japan, as some con- i 


“‘Ar-le-an-er-meek’’ the children chimed | 


Review of Reviews for July. 


KODIAK ORPHANAGE. 


“GG broke our years to hours and days that, hour by hour, 
Just going on a little way, we might be able, 
All along, to keep quite strong. 
Should all the weight of life be laid across our shoulders, 
And the future, rife with woe and struggle, meet us, 
; Face to face at just one place, 
We could not go, our feet would stop, and so God lays \ 


A little on us every day, and never, | believe, in all the way, 


> 


Will burdens bear so deep, or pathways lie so threatening and so steep, 
But we can go, if by God’s power, we only bear the burdens of the hour.” 


A Fact for 


1. Alaska was purchased from the 
Russians in 1867 for $7;200,000. 

2. Its seal fisheries, alone, have paid 
to our government $14,000,000. 

3. It is a country of mighty rivers, 
lofty mountains, immense glaciers, and 
volcanoes. 

4. The climate varies from arctic cold 
to a temperate climate. 

5. Its people are divided into Indians 
Innuits and Aleuts. 

6. They have no written language, 
no common traditions. 

7. They are very superstitious and 
their religion is sorcery. 

8. For 17 years after its transfer it 
had no government or law. 

g. In 1884 is was divided into seven 
civil districts. 

ro. It has a Governor, and its code of 
laws are those of Oregon. 

11. Its exports in 1890 amounted to 
ten million dollars. 

12. The Kodiak Islands are the agri- 
cultural and commercial centre of 
Alaska. 

13. The Russians established schools 
and the Greek religion in Alaska. 

14. Dr. Sheldon Jackson is the Ameri- 
can pioneer of Alaskan missions and 
schools. 

15. There are now thirty government 
schools in Alaska. 

16. He has also introduced the Si- 
berian reindeer as a source of wealth 
for the Alaskan. 

17. The reindeer station is at Port 


Each Day. 


Clarence, forty miles from Bering 
Strait. 

18. The herd now numbers eight hun- 
dred. 

1g. Alaska has twenty-two Protestant 
Mission Stations. The Presbyterians 
have eight, Swedish, four, Moravian, 
four, Episcopal, three, Baptist, Method- 
ist and Congregational, one each. 

20. The Roman Catholics have six 
stations. The Russian Greeks, one 
cathedral and missionsscattered through 
Southeastern and Central Alaska. 

21. The Baptist Mission and Orphan- 
age are located at Wood Island in Kodiak 
District. 

22. There are tweuty-five children in 
the Home. 

23. Fifty dollars a year will support 
a child in the Home. 

24. The expense of the Mission is four 
thousand dollars annually. 

25. The ist Baptist church was organ- 
ized July 26, 1896. 

26. Work on the Baptist chapel com- 
menced September 26. 

27. The first missionaries were Mr. 
W. E. Roscoe and wife. 

28. At present Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Coe, 
Miss Goodchild and Miss Snow are on 
the field. 

29. The Mission is two thousand miles 
directly northjof San Francisco. 

30. They have a mail only from March 
until October, 

31. Help us generously, faithfully and 
promptly to support this mission. 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOGIETY, 
510 TRETXONT TEPNXPLE, 
1897, 
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titution, as “Told by an Eyewi 
—Living on Sealskin and Seraps 


q dake a persue? note of some dir 
ardships and terrors to which the iW 
| tives of our arctic province and the 

ers in far northern. seas are ex- | 
sed,” said Dr. Sheldon Jackson, =| 
“During the early part of this summer ] 
Mbtgess vessles were lost in. Baa pe \| 


| time having nothing’ to eat wait seaweeds), 
‘which, eVen with the best cookery, do 
: not afford the most luxurious fare. The 
in one boat were in such distress 

ma. they were rescued that they turned | 
cannibals_and ate up two of their num- | 
beg, who had died. 

t Point Barrow, which is the mest | 
netthern point of Alaska, there are two 
whaling stations on shore. The met 
cupying these stations try to captur 
{some of the whales that pass by in the | 
| spring. Last June three pee He | 


tm ny a woman and & hee “They. took 
| refuge upon a large fragment of an : 
field, which was driven seaward. Aft 
hile the fragment was broken up, an 
they ‘sought safety on other pieces 
ige. Finally, after being out upon. the | 
ice for 61 days, they got back to land, 100 
miles south of the place iy get euay | 
fad started. During a part of the in- 
oluntary voyage they had no water, and | 
| for eight days they were without food. | 
| At Point EH ‘a young Eskimo, while | 
|out hunting for seals, was swept to s 
on an ice-cake, Luck! Vy for him, 
| few days ‘the wind | red ane b ought | 
‘| him back to shore. Whi le floating abou 
he lived on the flesh of three ™ polar be s | 
Gach ote ee als x | 
“During July an ugust of last yea: 
Point Hope was visited by a frightful Ba 


}demic of bronchitis. Going through 
native village one afternoon, Dr. ea 
the missionary, found an old ee 
| the rain, dying. His family ha af put 
out of the house so that he might not ‘ie 
indoors. Close ‘by on the ground was_ 
\'a dead woman, with a each of Re 
cloth thrown over her. Hearing a | 
| from under an adjoining cloth, he lifted } 
it, and found a sick child clinging to its” 
dead mother. On a of ground a} 
few feet square were five corpses. Three- | 
‘fourths of the adult population were sick, 
and one out of every six died. There 
| were not enough well peopie in the vil-_ 
‘lage to bury the dead, and. the gear 
‘were left outside of the houses to be 
hes by dogs. Human poerey ere s ae 
tered through the villa en T left | 
‘there, some of them w preety in the. 
stagnant pools from Bat the Dea 
-oroecure their drinking w. 
“A white man living yee the | village | 
a native wife told me that 4 ing e 
ce he was. disturbed on sever: 


iehatts anc ig ters: pis use, i 
ong that t was a dog 0 
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fingers use cold water, 
re good portable food. 
ives eat much decayed fish. 
‘ orests break into the sea. 
_An expert placer miner can pan dry, 
oN ere are mosquitoes so numerous. 
‘All streams show true gold fissures. 
There are two kinds of poisonous flies. 
Alaska extends 1,500 miles west of Ha- 
| fwaii. 
Reindeer will be the future locomotives, 
Snow glasses should not be forgotten. 
ake a 30-30 rifle with telescope sights. 
_. Avalanches in the interior are unknown, 

Some streams are bridged by glaciers. 

The Eskimo is virtuous, the Chilkat is 
not. 

You can bathe only the feet and the face. 

Talk on the ice pack is heard half a mile. 

Meals on the boat up the river cost $1 
each. 

Yukon basin gold is estimated at $5,000,- 
000,000. 

In summer all land not mountain is 
swamp. ; 

Snowshoes are not peeded in the mine 
country. 

A tent is said to be as good as a house, 
and is cheaper. 

Don’t eat snow or ice. 
quinsy, 

Underfoot is ice cake, overhead twenty- 
two hours’ sun. 

Trading companies will not carry goods 
for competitors. 
| Sweat under blankets in summer or get 
|| rheumatism. 

Hilk, caribou and grouse are common and 
easily killed. 


Day through 
Wins and arrived 
tea Villapa direct from 
@ place of their birth-is not the 
markable thus far in their lives. 
i of their father, they made, 
Teach Juneau and make connec- 
the Willapa, a trip of many ‘ 
om the Yukon mining district 
the grand but dangerous summit 
leat pass. Others many years their 
ve attempted to make that same 
Were never heard of again, but the 
¢ are alive and well, atid, while they can- 
talk, they hope to some day be able to dis- 
the trip as it comes to them from the lips 
heirfather,U. Day. ; 
he story of their birth, of their remarkable 
ip, and other facts connected with them is one 
at does not find its way into print very often. 
Day is a miner. Ho is a big, fine-looking 
an, and for years before he decided to go to 
, he worked in the silver mines of the 
He was experienced in his business, and 
age. u ety Alaska four years ago 
00H a the country he made up his 
e uld come back to the United 
t his wife, . 


os 
ae 


as 


Melt them. Else 


bride of a few months, 
eland of gold. He came back, ; 


tec sho was at that time living with All distances are gigantic. It is 2,000 
o relatives in a suburb of Minne- miles from Sitka to Klondike. 
Minn., consented to return with him to Population (census of 1390), 30,329, of 


he. was not very strong, but had 
rve,andin the spring, with the aid 
usband, she reached the Yukon mining 
tinsafety. 
coming was a great event among the 
ners. But one ortwo women had ever been 
ong then, and those had held aloof from the 
mon miners, Mrs. Day took. an interest in 
: pad endeavored to bring happiness to their 
% 4 


St two years ago she gave birth to twin boys. 
Baise cat au Nee tad ove hat 
ck as ¢ ud cheeks as red as apples. 
date of their birth was Oct. 13, 1894, 
ace Sixty Mile Creek. Never did the 
gC Mhe aa) not even eenete hardy men 
br |, create such a furore in 
; Barton, Miche eestor eM 
for three months after the birth of tus 
and Mrs. Day received presents from 
ar away who heard of the new arrivals. 
Paine deat children ever born in the 
‘district, and they were petted and 
and humored as t ones they were the 
n of some great king. Aah ' 
une 8 this year Mrs. Day, who had_ not 
since the birth of the children, died, 
was general mourning in the camp. 
wondered what would become of 
ay told his friends thatin the fall’ 
them to the United States and 
with their mother’s relatives at 
‘The miners laughed at him, and 
uit uld be impossible for him to 
e trip until the babies were old enough 


} whom but 4,416 were whites, 8,400 Hskimos, 

and 13,785 Indians. d 
| Hstimated present population, 40,000, 

Principal cities, Sitka ( the eapital), Ju- 
neau, Wrangel, Circle City. 

Principal mountains, Mount Logan, alti- 
tude, 19,500 feet; Mount St. Elias, 18,100; 
Mount Wrangel, 17,500 feet. 

Governor of the territory, James D. 
Brady, residence at Sitka. 
Principal occupations 

hunting and fishing. 

Estimated product of gold to date, $30,- 
} 000,000. ; 

Product of gold in 1896, $4,670,000, 

Klondike in English is Deer river. 
river is so designated on the maps. 

Klondike gold fields are partly in Amer- 
ican and partly in British territory, and 
the product is disposed of in the United 
| States. 

Scene of the present excitement is along 
the upper Yukon and its tributaries. 

Climate in winter severe in the extreme, ’ 
winter beginning in September. 

During June and July continuous day- 
light; during December and January con- 
tinuous night. 

It has the largest river in the world. 

The Yukon is twenty miles wide 700 miles 
from its mouth. 

With its tributaries it is navigable 2,500 
miles. 

Alaska is two and one-half times as 
tlarge as Texas. 

{ It is eight times as large as all of New 

England. 

It is as large as the South, excluding 
| Texas, 


of the people, 


The 


n 
Qt phe Yukon. Before 
ar 


There are no snakes in Alaska, 
Take a chessboard and men. 


dressed in clothes of heavy woollen 
ange as it may seem, made the 
r part ofthe way strapped on the 
the r father. He carried them sim- 
le way Hagian women pack their 
ut. ‘they were a great burden, 
ngth of the trip is taken into consid- 
the further fact that Day had a 
visions and blankets to carry with 
Eb rt at times the weather was 
n his babies would not even 

Haee. robably they were be- 
cold, Phen he would ‘take a 
hey would either be langhing 
he says they amused them- 


, The medicine chest should hold pills, 
| pills, pills. 

A. temperature of 7% degrees below zero 
has been recorded. 

When it gets lower than 60 there is no 
wind. : 2 Rigel li 
* Snowfall in the interior is very light—six 
inches or so. 

The heaviest. rain and snow are on the 
southeast coast. a 

No land contains finer spruce timber. : 


en SS ee ee 


NX $y} woIy 
UAMODp OF TTTM 
Puy soaneios 

‘Sl[udvouutpy 10s 
Ay 10 £Up Buy 


5 Te wi fs long hair. It makes San Francisco east of our: 
€ came on aud eee ready torest pq center. 
ps no » the children from, his back j= % & It has the highest mountains in North 
7 dsleepinhisarms. = - i). S@ER 2°) America, 
7 ey ever so much as ery.2 ays Sus . It has the only forest-covered glacier in 
2 ammit of the Chile era the world. 
. Of al, bat the lites ones aa ‘ste: The Treadwell is one of its greatest gold 
L gh Day says they must S2O>7=. mines, 
Be ecause he did himse: S5s* It has the best yellow cedar in the world, 

: Day BB2o, It has the greatest seal fisherles, 


ae 
ular 


' No thief gets a fairer trial anywhere, 

| nor any prompter execution. 

»._ All wood in the Aleutian islands grows 
on glaciers in Alaska. ) : 
Some wood is beautifully polished by 

glacial action, Be Riss Net 


Owing to dryness there is not much su: 
fering from cold feet. 
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| J.Kenney, of Gloucester, Mass. 
ia the consummation of the deal was made 


| vessel, 
'clent mate and second mate and when 


' and the ’new owners 


_ missioners, 
|in the President. 
; Visability of allowing the territory a deles 
; ate in Congress, and, while they did not 


_ cession. 
against it is the difficulty of getting con- 
venient polling places, 


Seattle Men Buy a Fast 
Gloucester Schooner. 
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WILL VOYAGE TO THE ARCTIC 


+ 


The Louise’ J: Kenney of Gloucester, 


Mass., Bought by Seattle Hard- 
ware Company People-—Capt. Sad- 
dler Will Bring Her Around. 


Miner W. Bruce and Capt. Saddler, wha 
went East a short time ago to secure a 
vessel, have been successful, and now the | 


the owner of the fast schooner Louise 
The news 


Reine Hardware Company of this city 


nown. here’ through a telegram to the 
hardware company. The sale was really 
negotiated through a Gloucester man, 
father of B. H. Colby, the sail maker, who 
is himself familiar with the Gloucester 
fleet. It was through Mr. B. H. Colby 
that the local firm learned all about the 
schooner. 

The Louise J. Kenney is to load hard- 
ware at once at Gloucester and New 
York city for Seattle and will be brought 
around the Horn with Capt. Saddler as 
skipper. Mr. Bruce will return overland 
and next season will go north in the new 
Capt. Saddler will hire an effi- 


ready for sea will ship a crew on 
the Atlantic side. It is said that he has 
brought around the Horn not less than a 
score of vessels. He is an old time Glou- 
cester skipper, though he has made this 
city. his home for a number of years. He 
onee was skipper aboard the Moonlight 
when she engaged in the cod fishing busi- 
ness in the North Pacific. 

The blue book gives the Louise J. Ken- 
ney 163.20 gross tonnage, 155.04 net ton- 
nage, length 96.8 feet, beam 22.4 feet, and 
11.2 feet depth of hold. Her official num- 
ber is 140,984, and signal letters K. G, F, J. 
She was built at Essex, Mass., in 1889, 
with home port as Gloucester, and cost 
$14,000. The cost price was shortened a 
little when she changed hands recently. 
She has been engaged in the fishing-trade 
out of Gloucester since she was built, B. 
H. Colby knows the vessel well and he is 
unstinted in his praise of her as a staunch, 
fast sailing craft, The new schooner will 
reach Seattle probably as early as April 
ist, possibly not before*May Ist, but Capt. 
Saddler has orders to crowd on sail and 
push her along all he can. She will be 
sent north out of this port soon after her 
arrival here and will take the place filled 
this year by the schooner EllaJohnson and » 
last year} by the schooner Jessie, running 
to Fort Hope and to Siberia. Mr. Bruce 
éf the Kenney doubt- 
less.have, in rind the:transportation of 
reindeer across from. Siberia to Alaska, , 
a task that was not consummated the past 
season owing to the ice. 


? 


Neyw Government for Alaska. 


| « The subcommittee on Alaska of the Senw 
| ate committee on territories held a session 


Saturday. -This subcommittee consists of — 
Senators Thurston, Carter and White. They 


| Practically decided to recommend that the — 
‘sterritory“be given three judges instead of 
/one, as at present, and that the judges be 


authorized to appoint United States com» 
‘this power now being vested 
They discussed the ad- 


decide to recommend this course, they con+ 
sidered it with more favor than heretoe 
fore. There is great pressure for thisecon- 
The principal objection urge@ 
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VARGO OF S€HOOL TEACHERS, 


The Steam Schooner Leo Sails Today 
with a Precious Freight 
for Alaska. 

In 1864 and 1866 there were two par- 
ties of school teachers brought to Puget 
Sound from New England. These were 
remarkable historieal events and have 
not been repeated since. ‘Today, how- 
ever, just twenty years later, there goes 
from Puget Sound to a portion of the 
Nation as far removed as was that 
former field of missionary education, a 
cargo of noble souls bent on the same 
errand—that of diffusing knowledge 


and extending the Obristian civiliza- 
tion. They go equipped to toil among 
the natives of the Aleutian Islands, our 
westernmost possessions, and in doing 80 
they cat loosefrom the rest of civiliza- 
tion until the return of the summer 
months, when they oan expect to 
receive their annual mail and probably 
some visits from whalers and traders. 
To embark on such a mission requires 
bravery. The workers have been found, 
they have procured provisions to su-- 
tain them for a year and are ncw 
erabarking with their furniture ard 
food on the little vessel that will leave 
this evening. : 

Rev. Sheldon Jackson, who is super- 
intending this work, was a Presbyterian 
missionary and established a mission at 

- Fort Wrangell in 1877. After that he 
established schools and missions at 
Sitka, Haines (aamed io honor of Mrs. 
Haines, of New York, President of the 
Woman’s Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety), Hoonah, Jackson and Janeau. 
These missions are still flourishing and 
the good accomplished is apparent to 
all who see the improved condition of 
the families thus reached. In the 


spring of 1885 Mr, Jaokson resigned his |; 


position as missionary to accept the 
Government appointment of United 
States General Agent of Education for 
Alaska. Daring the year of 18856 


Government schools were sastained at }) 


Sitka, Juneau, Haines, Hoonah, Killis- 


noo, Fort Wrangell, Jaekson and Un-|} 


alaska, and with these contemplated 


additions there will be in all sixteen | 


schools in Alaska. 


The Interior Department of the 


United States comprises among others | 
the Bureau of Industrial Sohools and } 


the Bureau of Education. Th- first of 


these Bureaus received from Congress, | 
at its last session, an appropriation of | 
$20,000 for industrial schools in Alaska, 


This sum is expended under contracts 
With the Mission Boards of the Presby- 
terian and Roman Catholic Onurohes. 
Ths Bureau of Education received but 
$15,000 for Alaska work, thoagh $50,000 
was asked. It was the intention of 
those having this work in charge to 
build for each teacher a school and a 
residence, but this small appropriation 
will only pay the salaries, making it 
necessary for the teachers to supply 
their owa homes. 

The Government will employ no man 
for this work who is not accompanied 
by his wife. One of the teachers who 
goes from here, Mr. John H. Carr, was 
married this week, and the couple will 
leave today for their new field of work 
at Unga. 

The rest of the party consists of Pro- 
fessor W. E. Roscoe, wife and child, of 
Galifornia, to be stationed at Kadiak; 


Professor W. L. Currie, wife and obild, } 


of Texas, to be stationed at Klawak; Rev. 


J. A. Wirth and wife, of this city, to be; 


stationed at Karluk; IT. W. Spencer, wie 
and two children, of Port ‘Townsend, to 
_be stationed at Unalaska. Mr. Spencer's 
family will be accompanied for the first 
ae by Rev. Isaao Dillon, of this ity. 
f course, Dr. Jackson accompanies the 
party to see that they are all located 
properly. Two young lady sewspaper 
Correspondents will take advantage of 
the ooeasion to yisit the Aleutian 
Islands and other parts of Alaska. 
These young ladies are Miss Kate A. 
Foote, Washington correspondent of the 
New York Independent, and on this oo- 
Gasion a correspondent for the Phila- 


delpbia Press and a Beston daily, and | 


Miss Alice O. Fletcher, of the Peabody 
Museum of Natural History of Oam- 
bridge, Mass., who acts as a correspond- 
ent of the Now Orleans Zimes—Democrat, 
They are visiting Viotoria at present 
and will meet the Leo at Port Town- 


send Dr. Jackson aad the correspond. | 
_ enta will retarn some time in November. | 
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WHY BIRDS GO TO THE ARCTIC | 
REGIONS. 


THE number of birds that go to the | 
Arctic regions to breed is “ vast be- 
yond conception.’”’ They go, not by 
thousands, but by millions, to rear 
their young on thetundra. The cause 
which attracts them is because no- 
where in the world does nature pro- 
vide, at the same time and in the same 
place, ‘‘such a lavish prodigality of 
food.”” That the barren swamp of the 
tundra should yield a food supply so 
great as to tempt birds to make jour- 
neys of thousands of miles, to rear 
their young in a land of plenty, only 
to be found beyond the Arctic Circle, 
seems incredible. The vegetation 


largely consists of cranberry, cloud- 
_ berry, and crowberry bushes. Forced | 


_ summer, and if the fruit-eating birds 


| breadth of Asia. 


yf 


Fo 


by the perpetual sunshine of the Arc- 
tic summer, these bear enormous crops 
of fruit. But the crop is not ripe un- 
til the middle and end of the Arctic 


had to wait until it was ripe, they 
would starve, for they arrive on the 
very day of the melting of the snow. 
But each year the snow descends on 
this immense crop of ripe food before 
the birds have time to gather it. It 
is then preserved beneath the snow, 
perfectly fresh and pure, and the 
melting of the snow discloses the | 
bushes, with the unconsumed last | 
year’s crop hanging on them, or lying, 

ready to be eaten, on the ground. The 

frozen meal stretches across the 

It never decays, 

and is accessible the moment the snow 

melts. Ages have taught the birds 

that they have only to fly to the Arc- 

tic Circle to find such a store of “ crys- 

tallized foods” as will last them till 

the bushes are once more forced into 

bearing by the perpetual sunlight.— 

Outlook. 


CONDITIONS AT DAWSON, 


J. S&S. Webb 
Distress Are Hxaggerated, 
‘Mr. J. S. Webb of this city, attorney for 


Mr. 


“the Alaska Commercial Company, who has 


recently returned from a visit to the Klon- | 
dike region, has written a letter to the | 


Secretary of War, saying generally that the 
situation in that country is not so bad as 
had been represented to the War Depart- 
ment by: persons in the northwest. 
all aceounts thus far received,” he says, 
“and my: own observations, there have ney- 
er been at Dawson. at one. time more than 
4,000 people. A very: important considera- 
tion in this connection. is the number of 
persons who have come oij{t and have been 
sent down the river ‘to other points where 
there are supplies. ‘Fhese 
estimated at 1,000, leaving an approximate 
population at Dawson. aad in its vicinity of 
38,000 persons, a large number of whom had 
supplies for the year already set aside for 


them in warehouses of the companies when | 


I was-there. It is not my purpose in this 
letter to claim that there is a surplus of 
provisions, neither do,f concede that there 
exists such a shortage.as tthreatens starva- 
tion,.’’ 


Rev. I. Dillon, spoken of elsewhere as 
goiag to Alaska as a teacher, was a 
pidneer teacher in Oregon. The writer 
was a pupil of his in the old “Institute” 
in Salem thirty-three years ago, when 
anyone was io point of time weeka far 
ther away from New York City than | 
Alaska is today. In those days it touk 
from three to four months to receive & 
reply to a letter sent to friends in the 
“States.” Mr. Dillon has devoted his 
life to pioneer work, and now io his de- 
olining years again follows the setting 
8an to the contines of our national pos- 
Sessions, as this country was in the days 


before Seward secured the seals of Sitka 
from the Ozar, 


Says That Stories of | 


“Brom | 


can be safely | 
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BOOK NOTES. ; 


| 
Alaska; Its Neglected Past ;*Its Brilliant Fu- 
ture, by Bushrod Washington James, is a hand- 
book of description, narrative, illustration, 
exploration, explanation and exposition as to 
Alaska; a guide book, a history and general 
summary for the new province. There is some 
repetition and the sequence of chapters is almost || 
accidental; but the writer’s enthusiasm and|/ 
manifest effort to interest and instruct com- | 
mends him as a cicerone and compels attention. 
Just now the public mind ig ready to hear from | 
the great ‘‘Northwest,’’ and whatever touches | 
the welfare of our Arctic territory is incredibly : 
interesting to those whose fate or friends are 
thrown into its reluctant embraces, Mr. James 
is a poet by preference, but he has harnessed 
himself to prose and statistics, to maps, bibliog- 
raphy and statistics with such honest good will 
that he merits our thanks. The fortunes of 
Alaska will form the next chapter of our history 
and will no doubt fulfil the prophecies of Sum- 
ner and Seward at the time of its purchase from 
Russia. Railways, telegraphs, steamship lines, 
follow the gold crusaders; the ‘‘Eldorado’’ ig 
now under the polar etars; but its wealth is 
tropical and the pains of its conquest, let us. 
hope, may be short. (The Sunshine Publishing | 
Company. $1.50. ) | 
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Special Dog-sled Dispatch. 
GOLOVIN BAY, Mar. 25.—Bryan 
is President, and U.S. is at war 
with Spain. This news comes 
from the Yukon. 


LAPPS TO 
COLONIZE 
ALASKA. 


NORTON SOUND WILL BE 
SETTLED FIRST. 


Twenty Pack-deer Gone_ to 
the Yukon Gold-fields. 


Looking forward to the establish- 
ment, in the near future, of a Lapp 
colony, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, last 
Sept., instructed Supt. Kjellmann, 
of the U. S. Teller Raindeer Sta- 
tion, with two Lapps, to make an 
exploring trip on deer-sled to the 
Yukon and Kuskokwim valleys: 
On Dec., 15, 1896, Mr. Kjellmann 
and Lapps started on their long 
journey and returned to the Rein- 
deer Station April 25, 1897, hav- 
ing travelled. the Lapps estimate, 
about 1500 miles. While in the 
Yukon valley, they were five days 
without moss and five of their 
deer died of starvation. Unalak- 
leet, on Norton Sd., was selected 
as the most suitable place for the 
first colony. The Lapps’ three 
years contract with the U.S. ex- 
pires this Summer. Most of them 
will return to Norway. Per Rist. 
the wealthiest and most influential 
of them, accompanied Mr, Kjell- 
mann on his trip of exploration, 
and it is thought he will be able to 
persuade many of his countrymen 
to colonize ‘Uncle Sam’s’’ big un- 
used deer-pasture, in case the Bu- 


_reau of Education offers satisfactory 


inducements. ; 

Dr. Jackson has just sent twenty 
reindeer to the Yukon gold-fields, 
where their utility and adaptability 
as pack-animals will be tested. 


Distilling a “Home| 
Industry” 


400 Gallons of Molasses 


Made _ Into 
Rum. 


The oldest inhabitants say 
that, in the history of the Keng- 
ik-meets, the Winter of ’96--’97 
has never been 
drunkenness, disorder, and blood- 
shed. Liquor has been distilled 


in almost every house. Some have | 


manufactured it for trade and oth- 
ers for ‘‘family use.’’ 
had no outfits, borrowed 
neighbors’. Protracted 
brawls often prevented many from 
taking advantage 
conditions of ice and wind for seal 
and bear hunting. At times, many 
were on ths verz2 of 

It was a common occurrence, 
for the teachey, when returning 


their 


home from Night school, to meet! 


ten or fifteen drunken men and 
women, On two occasions, intoxi- 
cated men staggered into Sunday 
Schcol. A five gallon oil can at- 
ached, at the top, to the end of 
an old gun-barrel which passes 
almost horizontally through a barrel 
filled with-snow or ice-water, con- 
stitutes the still A fermented 
mixture of molasses or sugar and 
flour, when placed in the oil can 
and heated sufficiently to cause 
the alcohol to pass off through 
the gun-barrel worm, produces a 
kind of rum, which, judging from 
the effects, seems to have all 
the desired properties of the 
imported article. A bottle full of 


the ‘Moonshine,” ‘Aurora Bore-| | 


alis,’’ or ‘‘Midnight-sun’’ brand, 
can be readily exchanged for a 
red fox skin. More than four 
hundred gallons of cheap black 
molasses and a quantity of sugar 
and flour have been used for 
this purpose. This same 


proccess of distilling is known and 
used in all the large settlement 
from St.Michaels to Pt.Barrow. 


paralleled for | 


Those who | 
drunken | 


of favorable) 


starvation. | 


CHIEF 
KOKITUK’S 
DEATH. 
SHOT AND STAB- 
BED BY TWO 
B RO TH ER 5. 
His Brother is’ His 
r" Avenger. 


On the night of Jan. 
2, “97, the people were a- 
roused from their slumb- 
ers by the startling news 
that the young chief, 
Kokituk had been shot 
and stabbed to death by 
Setartuk and his brother, 
Eraheruk,and that Setar- 
tuk was mortally wound- 
ed. It was difficult to 
page 3.) 
MR. THORNTON’ Ss 5 MONUMENT 


Last Sum- 
mer. friends 
arn f Me: iof the late 

i/H. R, Thorn- 


(Continued on 


| mark his 
Mi grave. This is 
wi the most 
western, if 
not the most 
northern mar- 
ble grave 
stone on this 
: continent. 

“Mi This cut, by 
our Eskimo 
engraver, isa 
true repre- 


TE SSN SAY sentation as 
it arias on the hili-side facing 
the Strait. On one. side is in- 
scribed . 
“HARRISON 
Born Jan. 25, 1858. 
1898. A good soldier of Christ 


Jesus.”’ On another — side, 


R. THORNTON. 
Died Aug. 19, 


“ERECTED BY FRIENDS IN 
SOUTHPQaT, CONN,” 


a. Ne — 
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eh 
Soap is becoming an article 
~ of exchange at the Cape. ; 
Why © can we not have an 
over- land mid-winter ' mail? # 
~ Who knows, but a few years 
-hence, Alaska’s gold out-put may 
reverse the cry of: 16-1:: 
Our 


Via. 


ri 


played on” ar. 
. caused no ‘appreciable’: excitement 
among our people, however. he 
We hope our Eastern ‘exchang- 
es will not consider the: “Bulletin” 
too sensational. “A * paper . _printed 
so far west of San Francisco, ' must: 


necessarily _ _ eontain some sensa- 
tional.. news. 
The regulation 4 of the: ve! 


Treas. Dept.,° which prohibited the. 


- has at last been’ abolished. ‘ This. 
. should have, been. done . ‘séver 
years ago when recommended. by 
Capt. Healy ‘and others. . 


If. ‘owners of whaling voce 
could visit. the whisky-drenehe d' 
‘coast of Siberia, they would: wn- 


~-doubtedly see :the.wisdom of. pro- 


hibiting a traffic, which -has already 
crippled, and willsoon destroy the 
‘*goose’’ 
‘‘golden ‘eg's’’ for them. 

It is to be: hoped, that Capt. 
Tuttle, of the U0 “3. wR MStr. Bear, 


will be able devise’, ‘Tndasares, which |- 


will prevent further: ‘distilling here. 
The seizure of all the old gun-bar- 


rels, kegs, ciisks, and oil-cans, might | 


give these natives an object lesson, 
which, in connection ‘with some 
timely remarks, they would 
soon forget. 


Min gis 9 
4 ae 
any ? " cd ” 


AS ASEA. 


r ‘Bryan Eléeted? dispatth 
originated from a, ‘practical joke |. 
Yukon: ‘steamer, «Ft |: 


; tT witdi.2 dn: this. region. 


»,Which” has laid so many 


“not |. 


DE WINDT 
RETURNS TO. 
CIVILIZATION. | 


ABANDONS HIS “TO ENG- 
LAND BY LAND.” 


Special to the ‘“Bulletin.’’ 


_| INDIAN Pt:,:Siberia, Oct.,20, 96.— 


Harry De Windt, the English. ex 
plorer, and servant, whom the Bear 
brought over from St. Michaels, A- 
laska and landed here in Sept., af- 
ter having been delayed, deceived,, 
and annoyed for seven weeks by 
Chief Kohora and his people, have 
given up their trip across Siberia 


Whaler, Belvedere.. 
_ My. De Windt 
came over-land 
to St. Michaels, | 
tray eller, hay- 
ing 
nany of the Si- 
berian p isons, | 


sneyed from Petin to Calais. This 
tréatment from lawless Siberian Es- | 
kimos;, who: hate’ ‘luxutiated tm A- 
merican® rum for two decades, Was 


[ux0, ‘donbt an seater ye, exveri- 


ance, | 
‘He had prabatly been miisinform- 
éd; a ut the conditions to be met 


the’ Wabhington Post; a Vancouver 


repre- 
sented: that he, himself, hod cross- 
ed “Bering Strait on the ice seven 
times. 

Bskims ¢: “paibhe Strait. in skin 
| boats every Summer. Since ’90, they 
-have been able to cross but once on 
the ice. They say, but few natives 
now. living, and no whites, have ey- 
er-made this 50 miles’. journey on 
thie: ‘ice. 


LOCALS, 
The: squirrel crop. was 
a failure. ~ 
-Pikuenna shot a “white 
bear’ in Jan. 
vAn epidemic threatened |. 
our town in the Fall. 


Several whales were 


_|seen, but none captured. ~ 


and-have taken passage-to Unalaska. 


He isa veteran | 


inspected . 


andin ’90, jour- | 


According to, 


skipper, ‘who suggested the long 
sale of repeating. rifles to Eskimos, [ Journey: to. Mr. De Windt, 


| whale-boat last Oct, 


: selecting . 


-Mr. Hanna visited the 
Mission hertiers® at! in 


Feb. 


‘In Jan., wor! and May, 
our native were on short 
rations. ; 

* An August 
the States, wa St.Mi- 
chaels, arrived: in Dec. 


.Ne-ak-puk caught eley- 
en sealsin.one night, with 
nets. placed under the ice. 

The> ¢xtremes in ‘ tem- 
perature were, minus 39 in 
Mar.,.and. plus 96 in June. 


mail f rom 


| ~May «and June’ proved 


| good months for walrus- 
ing. About 500 were killed. 


On account of the late 
Spring of °96, there were 
no salmon Lerries ‘last 
“Summer. ‘' "eee 

N es-ver-nal’s son, while 
seal hunting in a kiy ai last 
Oct., was lost. It is sup- 
posed the kiyak capsized. 
A small building boom 
struck our town last Sum- 
mer. Three new buildings 
(above ground) were erect- 
ed. Plenty of town lots 
are left, however, which 
can be purchased for a 
“song.” 


Rev. T. L. Brevig and 
Dr.  Kittilsen *;came‘* up 
from Port Clarence in a 
-and 
ispent a few days in the 
city visiting friends and 
trimmings for 
their winter garments. © 

. Sokweena, while -herd- 
ing reindeer, found a lynx 


ft hiding , behind a tuft. of 


grass. Being ‘unarmed, he 
whipped it with his. lasso 
until it  cowéred at his 
‘feet, when. he was able to 


give itablow with his 
fist which ‘crushed... its 
skull. = J 


. ~- 
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Capt. Newth towed a 
whale ashore for the Dio- 
medes natives. 

The Whaling fleet this 
year is composed of ten 
steamers and one schooner. 


Capt. Cogan raised two 
whales while anchored here 
June 6. 

The Narwhal tied up to 
the ice here on May 24, 
and gave us the news, that 
_ McKinley was elected and 
Corbett defeated. 

Capt. & Mrs. McGregor, 
while taking in the sights 
of the metropolis, July 15, 
visited the office of the 
“Builetin” 

Capt. Williams took 
advantage of a South wind 
and went to Pt.Hope before 
coaling, He reports that 
out of thirty-two whales 
caught there, only two 
were big oues. 

While Capt. B.F. Til- 
tei’s Str., \ Alexander, was 
hauling oh a big whale 
pend this season) near E. 

Jape, the tup-mast broke 
and fell on one of the boat 
steerers, Killing him in- 
stantly. 

Why have so many 
whales and walrus been 
captured in tie Strait this 
Spring? Has the influence 
of the new administration 
reached the Arctic? 

Last Ocz., the flukes of 
a dying whale struck Mr. 
Warren, Mate of the Belve- 
dere, intlicting internal in- 
- juries, whieh resulted in his 
death the following day. 

With four bow-heads, 
yielding 10000 lbs. of bone, 
and two _ right-whales, 
vielding 1800 Ibs., the gold 
fields have few temptations 
tor Capt. Whiteside. 


a 


POISONED A SHIP’S CREW. 


Last year. the Capt. of the Str. 
Thrasher, while 
Polezruk, traded for what he 
supposed were Eskimo “greens.” 
Those of the crew who ate them, 
and were taken sick, concluded 
that the vegetables were only 
intended for “greens.” 

A woman, laboring under the 
impression that Whites buy any 
thing, had hastily pulled the 
weeds, ignorant of their prop- 
erties. 


CHIEF KOKITUK’S 
DEATH. 


(Continued from page, 1) 


get an unprejudiced account of 
the sad affair. But one person 
witnessed the berinning, and no 
one, the end of the fight. 

On the afternoon of Jan. 2, Kok- 
ituk invited Setartuk to his honse 
to drink with him. They soon he- 
came tipsy and 8. retured to his 
home. After dark, S. 
accept a second invitation. K. armed 
with a revolver, and crazed with 


village, where he found &. and 
opened fire upon him. After he had 
emptied the chambers of his re- 
‘volver, he and 8S. were in the act 
of using their kniver, when a young 
man, attracted by the noise, came 
un and took a knife away from each 
of them and started the young Chief 
towards his home. But.it seems that 
S. had s knife secreted under his 
artega and purseed the unarmed 
chief. 5S. was soon joined by his 
brether, Ereheruk, who war armed 
with a rifle. They stabbed and shot 
K. reveral times before. they suc- 
ceeded in killing him. 

For several weeks after this, 8, 
kept inside of his house, his rel- 
atives claiming that he was mortal- 
ly wounded and could live but a 
short time. But it soon became 
known that the revolver had in- 
flicted only harmless flesh wounds. 
This practiced deception served not 
cnly to increase the spirit of revenge 
smong the Selawhameets (K's peo- 
ple), but caused them to fear a 
night attack from 8. For weeks, 
excitement ran high. A watch was 
kept day and night. Rude shutters 
were constructed to bar their sky- 
windows and doors. People remain 
ed in doors after dark. Night 
school had to be abandoned. 

Kokituk’s only brother, Okbsox, 
inherited most of his property. It 
consisted of a frame house, oomeaxs 
dogs, sleds, thong, ivory, marten 
beaver, fox, wolf, wolverine, land 
otter, and deer sxins. He is.a bright 


and unlixe all his people, temperate 
Although custom appointed’ him to 
avenge his brother’s death, he seemed 
loth to fight and would have gone to 
| the Reindeer Sta. forafew months 
CONTINUED ON PACE 4. 


refusing to]: 


rum, went to the north end of the! b 


young man, about twenty years old | 


= <a eee weer 


PORT CLARENCE. 


anchored at] Editor of the “Bulletin.” 


Our burg has been verv quiet 
this Winter. New Years ¢ fe: our 
natives tried to imitate yours and 
some were drunk; thst is the only 
case of distilling that bas come to 
our knowledge here. The young 
people have been very quiet, only 
‘My Brother Fat’’ thawed a little in 
Mar. and married Tereakpuk— mink. 


Supt, W.A. Kjellmann, with the 
Laplanders, Mik-kel Nakkela and 
Pebr Rist, started on their trip of 
exploration, Dec. 15, 96, and re- 
turned April 25, 97, having reached 


the Moravian Mission on the 
lower Kushokwim. 
May 4, Mrs. Beret Eira died 


after two months sickness, leaving 
a husband and two children, the 
youngest, a child eighteen months 


j old, which is also very sick. 


Among the natives, five old per- 
sons have died and some infants. 
Food has been scarce this Spring. 
‘The average attendance at school 
has n a trifle less than last year. 
But those that have attended ‘hare 
een more regular than ever before. 


Mre. Kemi has been sick the 
whole year. 
““Thrasher'’ has solved the prob- 


lem why the Eskimo is poor by de- 
claring—‘*Too much eat.’’ 


T. L. Brevig. 
May 25, 1897. 


‘Dr. Kittilsen killed a 
fierce lynx in Jan. 

W. T. Lopp and Kiy- 
yearzruk drove two deer 
sleds down through the 
mountains in Jan., visit- 
ing the Station and herd. 

Chief Oyello and family 
from Pt. Barrow are the 


latest apprentices enrolled 
at the U.S. Reindeer Sta. 


Dr. Kittilsen has travel- 
ed more than 1000 miles on 
deer sleds this Winter. 


\ 
\A 


\ AND 
oe SKULLS 
OF WALRUS FOR 
SALE BY 


Ne-tax-ite. 


okt she of she rhe nf she nfo she fe afoot 


% 


See 


— 


The success attending this third year of the Mission 
herd of domestic reindeer at the Cape, speaks well for 
the faithfulness and skill of our Eskimo herders, all 
of whom are Christains. The herd has increased from 
115 to 360. 


theefestechertestectertectertects 


bring us many bottles of delicious milk, richer than 


that of any Jersey. Driving is no longer an un-5:5+ was a collection box. 
known art. Each of them has driven more that 500 Bits of lead, powder ,caps, 


a miles durin.s the Winter. 
It isan exhilerating pleasure to drivea team of fleet-footed 
a deer. They trot along at the rate of 4 to 8 miles per hour. Often 
se when travelling at a great speed, they skim their noses over the 
surface of the snow, and scoop up amonth full, remind- 
+ ing one of a locomotive taking water when at full speed. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 
IN ESKIMO. 
At-ta-tah, tat-pom-un-e it-uk.| 


} Tane-am-uk ut-ka__ tel-a-gwa-ah. | 
oI o-tuk-le ta-man-e. Et-e-kah en-uk-! 


s8-re-ak-ta man-e it-oon-¢, as-ing-ya 
it, egayuahluta. Idle- 
Dimena pizrung a. 
A CURIOUS ARMOR. 
undoubtedly throws some light on 


puk murne ittoo utun. I tai tig oot 
pit poi tig it, 

A very ancient armor, made of bits, 
the ethnology of this people. 


CHIEF KOKITUK’S DEATH. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


but for his father, Chief Elignck, 
who demanded he should ttay 
and do his duty. 

In Max., Okbaok, while seal-hunt- 
on the ice, came upon Ereherué and 
shot him - in self-defence, acecrding 
to the Eskimo code. A few nights 
after this, S.and his relatives loaded 
their dog-sleds, and retreated to an 
up-coast settlement. In June, he 
and his people, twenty-one in num- 
‘ber, shipped on a whaler for Her- 
schell Island. 

Previous to the Fall of '95, when 
she and his sister took to distilling 
and drinking, Setartuk was a peace- 
able young man. Drink made him! 
a desperate character. Du?in 
‘Winter he had tried repeated] 


oo bloomeen ya narixumik. Pit Ko 
tig oot re oot, votla soole wug- 
oot pitkuleuk wugit. Azsezruuk 

t vin, kese ma eilupnon pegeye tin. 

$id evin Kese ma, sayak ta zr00 uk, | 

ss na gooz ru uk, is son ne. 
of iron lashed together with thong, 
has been found here. Being fashion-| y to 
ed after the old Japanese armor, 
times ata man who had protested 


when he was maltreatin 
and had made a drunken threat, 


-———o 


Gov. _ teacher. 

He had assaulted Kokituk’s house 
jon two different nights, bursting 
;|the door and breaking the lock. 
'|When asked. to acknowledge his 
-|wrong by paying asmall piece of 
thong, he boldly refused, and later, 
;\threatened the young Chief's life. 
}.| Although Eskimo chiefs have 
“(no authority, K. often expressed 
; himself as being more than willin 
, |to exercise authority here, if Graal 
by the U. 8S. Cutter. No doubt when 
he deliberately planned to kill Se- 
tartux, he thought he would 
receive the approval of the people. 


a 
& 


sheet 
D 


elevated 


cache for sale. 
MADL-IK, 


fe stesso ahs of oe fase oho op aff sha fe fe sf sfa off cfs ata 


agrteetenteoteetertenteoteatente 


Our herders have an original method of, th th 
.§, their own for milking deer, and in the Summer months, P™@Y W? SP 


here’ 


the School. 


| The little children were delighted 


the,with the hinderguiten-in May. 


kill his fatherinlaw, had shot three! 


his wife, | 


that he would take the life of the 
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A little ”Missionary” 
(girl) was bornto Mr. and = 
Mrs.Gambell at St.Law- 
rence Island, April 13. * 

Through the kindness of # 
Capt.Tuttle, we received 
part of the mail and a¥ 
big Christmas box from * 
‘Dr. Storrs’ “boys,” at the # 
early date of June 25. 
It was a pleasant duty © 
ito make frequent visits. to 
‘our herder’ camp and read 
the Bible and sing and 


_ A novel feature of the 


sks aks aksabests afeatsats 


primers, cartridges, spoons, 
miatches, squirrel and er- 
mine skins were contribut- 
ed every Sunday. This ‘col- 
lection’ will be used to 
‘build a small Mission house 
in a neighboring village. 
Through the liberality of 
Mrs.W.T. Hatch, one of 
the substantial supporters 
of the Boys’ Miss’y Society 
of Dy. Storrs’ church, we 
are able to print Vol. Ill 
of the Bulletin in regular 
typographical style. The 
press has been used to 
print original lessons for 


+ 
+ 
= 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
= 
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The people were surprised that 
no calamity fell upon the Chistian 
natives who refused to observe the > 
superstitious customs after -net- + 
ting white-whales. net 

Kokituk was a shrewd, intelligent, 
and ambitious young man about 
twenty-eight yeais old. He had al- 
ways been a successful trader and 
hunter, having killed one whale; 
aad more white bears than any 
other native here. Last Summer, he 
bartered for lumber for a house and 
built it without the assistance of 
civilized labor. Whisky was his 
worst enemy and he knew it. 

Ereheruk was a well behaved 
man and his friends were sorry that 
he should have been drawn into a 
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vonflict by his . worthless brother, 
which cost him his lif 
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“SAFE IN PORT. 

‘The Manitébag, Arrives, yith 537 

Titec Coe 
the Yukon River, Alaska. 


‘NOT TOSSED BY ELEMENTS. 


Only One of the Herd Was Lost on the 
Voyage and He Died of In- 
juries Received in Fight. 


SLEDS, HARNESS AND MOSS.’ 


— 


On board the Allan State line steamship 
Manitoban, which reached Quarantine last 
night, are the government’s reindeer herd for 
the Yukon River, Alaska. There are 537 deer 
}in the. herd and accompanying them is a 
band of reindeer herders and drivers with 
their families, numbering in all 118 natives 
of nerthern Europe. 
_ Of the men forty-three are Laplanders, ten 
Pinnish and fifteen Norwegian. There are 
‘nineteen women and twenty-six. children, 
‘who will accompany their husbands and 
fathers to the Yukon River relief stations. 

Dr, Sheldon Jackson, who was the first to 
introduce domestic reindeer into Alaska, went 
abroad last Christmas as special agent of the 
War Department to purchase the deer. Will- 
jam J. Kjellmann, superintendent of the goy- 
‘ernment reindeer herd in Alaska since 1890, 
preceded him a month before, and by the 
time Dr. Jackson had reached the land of 
the deer most of them had been selected. 
/‘Both Dr. Jackson and Mr, Kjellmann_re- 
turned with the animals and their tenders 
‘and their families on the Manitoban. 
_ The steamship left Alten,,.Norway, on Feb- 
Tuary 4. Her arrival here was expected sey- 
eral days ago, but as day after day passed 
without any word of her, it was feared she 
had encountered heavy weather and that 
lmany of the deer had died in consequence. 
| Captain Braes said, however, to the Hnranp 
reporter who went to meet the Manitoban in 
‘@ tug, that he had met favorable weather 
and that only one of the animals had been 
lost during the voyage. It was not the pitch- 
ing or rolling of the vessel that was responsi- 
ble for the animai’s death, but to his pug- 
nmacious natur He died from the result of 
wounds recsived in a fight. 
|, Great care was taken with the accommo- 
dations for the deer on the vessel, and to 
this fact, together with the splendid treat- 
ment they received at the hands of the 
herders and drovers, is due the fine condi- 
tion they are in at the end of a long ocean 


trip. The deer are stalled in quarters built | 


On the main deck from the amidship struc- 


ture to the poop, and in quartegs between | 


decks, ; 

Along with the deer are 418 reindeer sleds, 
Ml sets of harness, and about 3,500 bags of 
moss for feeding them until they shall have 
wrrived in the cold climate again, 

Among the settlers in Alaska are three 
Who have distinguished themselves. One is 
Samuel Johannsen Balto, a Laplander, who 


Crossed Greenland with Dr. Nansen, In | 


recognition of the feat, Oscar Thi kine ot 
Norway and Sweden, conferred upon him a 
Bilver medal. Clai-Paulsen, a Norwegian, re- 
ceived from the same monarch two medais 
and a silver pitcher for skill in rifle shooting. 
/The third, Johan Petter Stalogaro, a Finn, 
‘has the distinction of having been the north- 
fernmost mail carrier of the world, With 
his mail pouch he made regular trips to 
Cape North, the most northern point of Nok. 
‘Way, for eight years. 
' There are twelve others in the party who 
‘have had experience in carrying the’ mails 
by means of reindeer teams across the moun- 
tains of Arctic Lapland. 

There are six bridal couples in the party, 
who were married a few days before ‘the 
Manitoban left Norway. The oldest bride is 
thirty-nine and the youngest twenty-two, 
| The reindeer will be shipped from Jersey 
City to Seattle. The Pennsylvania road ob- 
tained the contract and wili transport them 
and the keepers and their families as far as 
Chicago over its own line. From Chicago 
they will be sent to St. Paul over the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, and. then 
over the Great Northern Railway to Seattle, 
where the expedition will embark for Alaska. 
Along the Yukon Valley reindeer breeding 
farms will be established. 

' Lieutenant Daniel B. Devore, Military Sec- 
| retary of the Rerrerary, of War, who was also 
abroad for the expedition, returned a short 
time ago to arrange the details for transpor- 
tation. Ne } 2 
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With Smugglers, 


DEFENDS HIS OWN COURSE. 


Now in Seattle on His Way Back to 
Alaska, With Ten Men Who Will 


Help Him Suppress ‘Traflic in Con- | 


traband Liquor—Says a Vigorous 


War Is to Ee Waged on the Viola- 


tors of the Law on the Yukon, 


J. W. Ivey, United States collector of 


‘customs, is at the Stevens hotel, on his_ 
way to the Yukon. He will take with him | 


ten men to handle the work there as dep- 
uty collectors and inspectors, He says he 
will carry on a vigorous war against the 
smugglers on the Yukon, Concerning the 
vecent trouble in Alaska, Mr. Ivey yester- 
day made the following statement to a 


Post-Intelligencer reporter: ‘ 

“T assumed the duties of the office of 
collector of customs of Alaska on the 5th 
ot last August, and immediately instructed 
the deputy collectors and inspectors to bez 
gin a vigorous enforcement of the law, not 
only to seize all smuggled liquor, but also 
to arrest the smugglers. In a few weeks’ 
time many tons of liquors were captured. 
I personally arrested one Frank Kane, the 
ehief smuggler of Alaska, who had grown 
rich during the Jast eight years from the 
profits of his illegitimate business. Mr. 
Kane had never been arrested by a customs 
officer before, although these officials were 
aware of his business, and he had made 


his boast that no man dare arrest him. I, 
found him in one of the coves of Lynn ca-'| 


mal, where he was in company with three 


other smugglers, seized his,boat and cargo | 
ef between 700 and 800 gallons of whisky 

and placed him under bonds at Juneau, and | 
later secured his iidictment by the grand | 


trict attorney may, 
fact that at a recent term of court, they 
allowed Mr. Kane’s attorney to plead guil- 
ty for him and fined the defendant the 
nominal sum of $100, without even requir- 
ing his appearance in court. Ag soon as 
Mr. Kane was arrested and large seizures 
of liquor were made, the smugglers, saloon- 
Keepers and their: allies became aroused 


jury. The a saat of the judge and dis- 


and indignant at my attempt to enforce the 


law, and'threats ofimurder, mysterious dis- 


appearance, blackmail and removal from 


office: were. freely’ made. Despite these 


threats, twenty-seven tons of seized liquor |) 


/ were. taken to Portland in December and 
turned over to the collector of custems for 
| that, district, to be sold under orders from 
the secretary of the treasury. 


“My deputies and I so incurred the en- | 


mity and bitter hatred of the liquor ring 


of Alaska tha#about ten weeks ago a con- | 
spiracy was formed, with its head at Ju- | 


neau. It was aided and abetted by Judge 
C. §. Johnson, Burton E. Bennett, United 
States. district attorney; W. A. Beddoe, 
blackmailing editor of a small paper pub- 
Ushed at Juneau, and by one James A, 
O'Connell, until recently deputy collector 
of customs at Juneau. The object of this 
conspiracy was to cause my removal from 
office by dishonorable methods. Some of 
these conspirators openly admitted that the 
reason) of their fight against ‘Ivey’ was 
that they could_not ‘handle’ him on the 1 q- 
wor question. e conspiracy was well wnh- 


der “way before I learnéd of it and the 
methogs agreed upon by ‘the conspiratons | 


to be pursued were aa folléws:! First, to 
raisa.& corruption fund as the necessary 
sinews! of War; second, to use the grand 


My successor; sixth, oe aepmiei disrepu- 


table characters, suc 


Oollector Tells of ‘His ‘Troubles 


,ment witnesses, took them prisoners and 


e determined from the | 


tructed hi 
to the No: 


territory according to instructions from 
Washington. Some weeks ago Mr. O’Con- 
nell seized sixty-five five-gallon kegs-of 
whisky at Juneau, said whisky being 
manifested as required by law. In so do- 
ing, he either maliciously or unintentional- 
ly blundered, for the seizure was abso- 
lutety contrary to instruction land without 
my knowledge or consent. As soon as I 
discovered it, I ordered him to release the 
whisky and let it be taken on its way, He 
refused to do so, and had the Alaska pa- 
pers write me up as though I were at- 
tempting to smuggle whisky into Alaska 
and praising Mr. O’Connell.for ‘his blunder, | 
intimating’ that he had caught his fellow | 
officials in the act of violating their oaths |} 
and the law. On account of this and other 


disgraceful conduct, I immediately re- 
moved him, from office. 

“Space is too limited to relate all my ex- 
periences with this desperate gang. A few 
weeks ago at Wrange. about 150 armed 
thugs and robbers practically had posses- 
sion of the town, threatening murder and 
arson in case the citizens resisted their 
robberies. 

“One Cochran, acting as deputy dis- 
trict attorney, and the court commissioner, 
one Jackson, were standing in with these 
murderers and thugs, and it was a matter 
of common notoriety that these officials. 
were sharing in the profits of their crimes. 
It was at this time that I brought a gov-— 


ernment case before the commissioner, The 


deputy district attorney arose when the 
evidence was in and made a speech for the | 


| defense. I brushed him aside and made | 
_ the argument for the government myself | 
, and had to threaten the commissioner that 


I woutd file charges against him at Wash- 
ington unless he held the defendant on 
the evidence, which was of the strongest H 
nature, After the case was over, about | 
eighty of these thugs stoned the govern-: 


attempted to put them aboard a boat about | 
to start for Seattle, swearing that ° they | 
would kill them that night unless they left? 
the town and country. I was compelled tof 
go down, get the two witnesses and send) 
them to the cusitoms house for protection,| 
After which I went back and notified thesa 
thugs that if they assaulted these govern- 
ment witnesses again or attempted to car- 
ry out their threats of murder, that I 
would load the , double-barreled shotgun | 
with siugshots and go down on the street | 
and begin shooting and that those of them | 
I didn’t shoot I’ would run into the bay. 
and drown. In the course of a week or 

two many of these thugs left Wrangel and 


order was restored. I have recently been . 


informed from Washington that an honest 
man will soon be appointed as commissioner 
for Wrangel in place of Jackson, who. will 
bo dismissed from the service. What Alas- 
ka needs now more than anything else, and 
what she will soon have, is an honest judge 
and district attorney who wil? see to it 
that life and property are secure. 

“While the liquor laws of Alaska are 


obnoxious and unpopular to a majority of 


the people, and practically impossible to: 
enforce with the limited means at my com- 
mand, it is my duty to enforce them, and 
I will endeavor te do so to the utmost of 
my ability.” ' 


wae Alaskan Bear, 2 5 
There has lately been received at the | 
National Museum the skin of a species” 
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a Git DUt” Pgh: naa 
; Sis on aaa AN ENORMOUS GOLD BELT EXISTING IN 
the 7 “3 
d neck and quickly works Y 4, . ALASKA. 
‘the clothing to the chest and fe Veb-uns Q wan( 6 9 
nd the foundation for a period bak ea $ 
4s effectually laid. Men work- AMSNDMENTS TO THE LOUD POSTAL BILL PRO- 
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ack of hospital facilities at Skacuay PRESIDENT—THE NEW CHINESE MIN- 
gitis sufferer but little show 
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‘gives the menin 


is accompanied | 
‘for his life,” ” 


and pains in different | 
ung, healthy persons | rk 
than any. other class, | ‘Senator Gallinger on the Alaska Li 


le-and female alike. The ; APPROVED, —_ 
a See out. cense Bill, Washington, Jan. 14.—An interesting report made 
ches all over the body, and | if 
‘is sometimes Salsa eieie The effort has been once more made to legal- | } By, Dinopor. W SlCot cae ane) Sane eas care 

“is no kno ; oe |: . wall? ; : showing the presence of an enormous gold belt in 
no known cure for the dis-{ ize liquor selling in Alaska, the plea being the | 8 d 4 
out of ten people attacked | usual pnaghen sora hia ~..,, | Alaska, has been forwarded to the House of Repre: 
enty-four hours, and some: ae prohibition does not prohibit.” | sentatives by the Sécretary: of the Interior. The 
of that time: If one does We give a few extracts from the admirable | report tells the story of an.expedition sent out by 
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0 SD it would by Hon. Jacob H. Gallinger, of New Hamp 
iary conditions in Skaguay are | shire, in opposition to the proposed action: 
There is no drainage whatever, “Mr. President, the speech of the Senator 


being thrown on the ground. | | Yali i . “ki i 
very bad. as ins ponte tire frem California (Mr. Perkins) Is not a new 
a8 Horses by the hundreds. Then} One. It has been made over and over again 
eather compels the inhabitants in this country in favor of licensin i 

ner ' J g the liquor 
Bie windows tightly closed, }  traftic: and yet death, sorrow, suffering, Tad 
ut Poe and adding to _ devastation go along as the result of this traf- 
bac %. cate It is ba hons ter-| fic wherever it has been licensed. 
=f, ve re (Restart iL ei “Human language is not eloquent enough, 
Niee ny) : uttered by any man, to ‘express the amount 


rm, ile it is probably not con- a 23 we 
the conditions that give it-te one of evil that will come to those people if they 


il give it to another just as well. 
is no doubt that the cold of the 
climate renders men easier prey | 


deposits along the line of the Alaskan coast. A sec- 
ond expedition followed in May, 1896, going to the. 
gold fields of the Yukon River \to investigate the 
report that there were large placer deposits along 
the stream beds. The party traversed the valley of. 
the Yukon from the British boundary on the east' 
to the mouth of the river on the’ west. All the well- > 
known placer deposits were examined, and the origin . 
of the gold in them was traced to the quartz veins 
along the headwaters of the various streams enter- 
ing the Yukon. Sufficient ‘data were secured to 


establish the areeciye of a gold belt 300 miles in 
length: in Alaska, which enters the Territory near 
the mouth of Forty\Mile Creek, and extends west- 
ward across the Yukon valley at_the Ramparts, Its 
further extent is unknown. It is the opinion of the — 
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drink whisky enough in that Territory to 
make the business profitable under the pro- 


‘er, he is left deaf or blind, address made in the United States Senate | the Geological Survey to determine the gold and coal, 
visions of this amendment. 
s) 


} ory . . 

The Senators from Montana and California geologist in charge of the expedition that it is en- 
|say that liquors are being sold in Alaska in tirely .practicable to prosecute quartz mining’ 
violation of law. That is undoubtedly true throughout the year in this region. He also dis- 
l-s.. but that is no argument in-favor of covered along the river areas of considerable extent 
‘licensing the liquor traffic ef rocks containing hard bituminous coal. The Di- 
| “A preat m Hund ‘d f fe rector thinks, in view of these facts, that a recon- 
th he any nundred years’ ago, amid) | noissance map should be made of the gold and coal 

g{ the thunders and lightnings of Mt. Sinai, a | areas, in order to seeure an intelligent conception 
prohibitory law was given to the world. Has | of the resources of. the interior of Alaska, and for 
it not been violated? In every civilized com- this purpose he asks an immediate appropriation 

- Pees et ae er the earth the provisions eee. ; 
: aie ye ee 0 at prohibitory law are being violated. | 
y péople have died at Skasuay and Is that suffici ; >. ay : —_—- . eri / 
on the mountain passes leading hibitory law aha sia oe neh ee LEGISLATION: FOR. ALASKA, eer 


pes er sont ieloutiiee Sold reason why the Ten Commandments should | AG te 
e ind ee ais the constituti oh that es- pee ot tee ben 42, Conflict with Spain, but TWO MORE JUDGES AND POSSIBLY A DELEGATE. 
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1e year can aa Hepa he than war, pestilence, and Paihia. combined end” White, the: sub-committee ‘on “Alaska of they 
Ive AE Bussey In: pebecce Beat Yet the proposition is that this great govern. | Senate Committee on Territories, held a prolonged 
: : Pome z é session to-day. They practically decided to recom. 


ed of some ailment—cold in the | ment shall go into partnership with a business : 
mend that the Territory have three Judges in- | 


ess.of the limbs, sore throat, | of that nature. 


atc, , The long steamer trip is } “There is a prohibitory law on the statute stead of one, as at present, and that the Judges 4 
Agra comfort. Seasick- ‘| books to-day of the Territory of Alaska, and be authorized to appoint United States Commis- 

an es yet nea tae ee back of that prohibitory law is the great gov- sioners, this power now being vested in the Pres|- | 
Ofeuns to do thelr duty. Serupu. || C™=™ent of the United States. Let the gov-| | Gent, ‘They discussed the advicabint f allowing 
Bets Ee POS) vy erupu-}! ernment enforce that law. Does any man “ iy EY, Oks BOM ae 
the Territory to have a Delegate in Congress, and 


(0 the-tunctions: of these or- || to) me that the government of the United 


essen in the. treatment of} : d ; 
#) meningitis, but wheter ae] States cannot enforce a law relating to liquor | | While they, Gla not decide to recommend this course, 
a precautionary measure is for || S¢lling as well as to other things? Does any | | sore there is great pressure for this concession 
say. Sete a |} man tell me that we ought to admit that this The principal objection urged against {t is. the 
majority of the northbound peo-}j great government cannot enforce its own de- afficulty of getting convenient polling-places, 
f pion of the fiftieth parallel, Bree, wren oct are Ge the statute book of —_———o— re : Ps, 
have any great difficulty in ac~ e Unite ates ¢ “tt 4 et, 
old after‘the Eieedise $aasca- che “Tf one set of officials will not do their duty NBW FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS, ; 
OL C ancouver island and{|' towards executing that law, let them be re- Washington, Jan. 8—The following were among 
he waters of Gueen | moved and another set of officials put in their the fourth-class postmasters appointed to-day: 
Alaska it issnot con-} place who will do their duty in the execution New-York—Catskill Station, Mrs. C. L. Luck: 
IP a cold with! of the law. I would feel humiliated if I be- Lake George, Frederick F. Hawley. th 
lieved for one single moment that this great : 
government could not execute a law in the | | b& « 
Territory of Alaska relating to liquor selling / Z- 
as well as a vee any mee ebie If * . 
+ we are to repeal the existing law and license ; 
ink of Alaska whisky | | this traffic because the law is not enforced i 
in its entirety, then let us be consistent and “Tae Fur Suara ToorH” isa Story of Alaskan 


SAS sa eee ' repeal all other laws relating to all other 
RR os er, immorality on the same ground, | Adventure, by Kirk Munroe, author of ‘‘ Dorymates,” 


st * +8 Bay SS SUA ero because the laws relating to other things iu “CG ” ” T 
D. imsel: j 3 C S a ‘ ‘6 9 66 4 
9 eos BY tre Sa ie IaatER, Ore igia auto riad Gal Meenorel than oc anoemates, Campmates, Raftmates,” etc he 
aie ea : those relating to the liquor traffic in that Ter- | boys who have read Mr. Munroe’s previous stories will be 


; skaguay is as) | ritory.” ay _ anxious to read this, and will find their anticipations of 
: just Sy oegt | SNS ‘pleasure well fulfilled. The scene is laid in a land whose 
Biss Set As cae LABOR MARKET OVERSTOCKED. very name carries interest with it, and the adventures are 
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graphically described. There isa large number of illus. 


Unusual Condition at Alaskan Ports 


Soin. "Atastca, gupeal aity. | Due: to the Weatlion: ey trations. (Harper & Brothers.) 

hat the witbe, | | TACOMA, Wash, January 21.—There is j - —- * parr eto 

carelessn ~| | at present a glut in the labor market at | ATASKA needs no instruction as to the position of the 

etio and { Junea, Dyea and Skaguay. More working- Pew Woman, "Yh womens, Alaska ingle superior being. 

‘ith the h ; ‘men than there are jobs for have gone to | The child belongs to the mother’s totém, or clan, and, if 
‘those towns, with the result that wages are | tribal war occ he fights on his m other’s side.” Thus 


coming down and many men are now eat- . 
ing up their supplies and earning nothing. 
When a good fall of snow comes, followed 
a freeze, the situation will be changed, 
then transportation of supplies over 
coot and White passes will. meas 


writes Mary, © De Vore, in an illystrated sketch of 
“Child Life in Alaska,” in The Sundiy School Times of 
April 11, 1896. Mrs, De Vore, who was for some years 
M active mission work in Alaska, treats her subject in a 
vivacious and entertaining way, and manages, incidentally, 


stiamae eyewear now ti ere can 4 ty supply her reader with a deal of information on all 
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OUR ARCTIC POSSESSIONS. 

A report is generally considered dry and unin- i 


teresting, and when one is received, the first im- 
pulse is to throw it aside without even turning} 
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its pages, but if anyone will open Sheldon Jack-¥7 oq 5r¢ proving that now it is proposed either to 


son’s reports on Education and the Introduc- f 
tion of Domestic Reindeer into Alaska he will’ 
not sooh Jay them down. At first attracted by) 
the many illustrations and the fine maps, he 
will become fascinated by the interesting story. | 
Two of these reports cover the ten years since 
April, 1885, when Dr. Jackson was appointed by, 
the Commissioner as the General Agent of edu® 
cation in Alaska, to the completion of his trip! 
North in 1895, and the other tells the story of 
the introduction of the domestic reindeer to the 
dreary poverty-stricken region in Arctic Alaska. 
When Dr. Jackson went there in 1890 to estab- 
lish schools, he found the Eskimo population | 
slowly dying off with starvdtion. The American 
whalers having exhausted the supply of whales 
in the Northern Pacific, had followed the poor 
creatures up# through Bering Sea even to the 
ice fields of the Arctic Ocean, until the remnant 
took refuge in the inaccessible regions’about the 
North Pole out of reach even of the natives. 
Then the walrus was almost exterminated for 
the sake of the ivory tusks, and finally Ameri- 
can canneries were established on the rivers for 
shipping salmon at the rate of five million cans a 
year, not only sending the food out of the coun- 
try, but by their wasteful. methods, destroying | 
‘the future supply. The advent of breech load- | 
ing firearms drove the wild reindeer to remote) 
and inaccessible regions “in the interior, and’ 


the inhabitants of*that forlorn country were lit- can neither read nor write, nor can anyone asso- | 


serally being Jéft without resource. But on the 
other side of the Straits the people on the coast. 
of Siberia had an unfailing food supply in 
the Domestic ;Reindeer—‘‘Why not introduce 
them on the American side?’’ This would 
not only preserve life but preserve the seif- 
respect of the people and advance them in the 
scale of civilization by changing them from 
hunters to herders. It would also utilize the 
hundreds of thousands of square miles of. moss- 
covered tundra of arctic and sub-arctic Alaska, 
and make those now useless and barren wastes 
conducive to the wealth and prosperity of the 
United States. 

““To reclaim and make valuable vast acres | 
otherwise worthless; to introduce large, perma- | 
nent and wealth-producing industries where 
nons previously existed; to take a barbarian | 
people on the verge of starvation, and lift them | 
up to a comfortable self-support and civilization 
is certainly a work of national importance,’’ but 
the great difficulty was to make the heads of 
government in Washington so far away, and 
where so many néarer interests were crowding, , 
realize its importance. Readers of The Evan- 
gelist will remember how energetically Dr. Jack- 
son went to work as soon as he returned to? 
Washington, and how untiring were his efforts. 
When he found he could not get a bill through | 
Congress that season, he appealed to the general ' 
public through the newspapers, and. obtained } 
over $2,000 to make the first experiment. So 
that the following summer when he went North | 
he was able, with the kind cooperation of Cap- 
tain Healey of the revenue cutter ‘‘Bear,’’ to get 
sixteen head of reindeer in Siberia, and land 
them safely on Amaknak Island in the harbor of 
Unalaska. ‘This answered one of the serious 
objections to his scheme, that the reindeer 
could not be transported alive, and during the 
next session of Congress $15,000 was appropri- 
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| have but one mail a’ year when the little steamer 


ated for this work. In 1893, the following year, 
$6,000 more was voted for the same purpose, and 
now the effort has passed out of the experimental | 
stage, The herds of reindeer are established at 
several points, colonies of Laplanders have been 
induced to settle there to take care of them, and 
to show our Eskimo how to treat and use them 
to the best advantage, and so valuable is the. 


establish a purchasing station on the Siberian 


coast, or to contract with responsible people there }, 
to gather two or three thousand deer and have |) 
them ready for transportation during the short | 
.| summer season. | 
Since the first introduction of the reindeer, the |, 


discovery of large and valuable gold deposits has 


attracted many white settlers, and made it the }) 
more important to have a supply of foed and also |, 


a means of travel and transportation. 

The schools too will be more necessary than 
ever to counteract the demoralizing effect of the 
miners and the rough settlers who are pouring 
into the new country, willing to face any] 
amount of cold and hardship in the search for | 
gold. How strange this will seem to the poor | 
natives who have never felt the need of, or de- 
sire for money. In one of his journeys, Dr. 
Jackson describes stopping at St. Lawrence 


Island, and meeting. Koharri, the chief man of | 


the village anda nofed trader all along the] 
coast. ‘*This man has been known to have $75, - 
000 worth of whalebone in his storehouse at one | 
time. He does a business of probably $100,000 
a year, and yet, not a single coin of gold or sil- 
ver nora single bank note or bank check is 
used, nor are any books kept. All transactions } 
are by barter, furs and whalebones being ex- 
|changed for tobacco, flour and whiskey. This} 
wholesale merchant of the North Siberian coast } 


ciated with him... Although so wealthy he lives 
in an ordinary tent and sleeps on the ground on 
a pile of reindeer skins. ”’ 
{t is on this island that Mr. and Mrs. Gam- 
bell live and have their sdhool. One feels a lit- 
tle surprise in reading the extracts from Mr. 


Gambell’s letter in this Week’s Home Mission- | 


ary Report to find the first date way back in 
September, 1895, until we remember that they | 


Bear makes its annual round. The deprivations ] 
| of such a life are more than we can easily com- 
|prehend, but the devoted men and women who 
have chosen this field find a return in the rapid 
development of the simple people, who learn 


readily and are affectionate and responsive. 
Through the missiénary reports we know more 
or less of our Presbyterian schools, but in these | 
little volumes we learn of the many schools 
established by the various churches, the Greek, 
the Roman Catholic, and the Moravian, and 
several others, aside from the government schools, 
and each year the number is increasing. One 
can only wish for these reports a wide circula- 
tion so that people all over the United States can 
take a more intelligent interest in this vast 
Arctic country, its possibilities, and its im- |} 
perative needs. | 


vey Vessels Gedney and. 
.to Go to Alaska, 
The nt deficiency Dill, which recently 
‘passed Congress, having contained an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for the survey of 
the Yukon river and the vicinity of its 
mouth, the Gedney and the Patterson have 
) been detailed to perform this service. The 
Gedney is now being fitted out at Oakland, 
Cal. She will be commanded by Lieut. J. 
M. Helm, U. 8. N., who is one of the most 
capable officers attached to the coast and 
geodetic survey, and who has been selected 
for this difficult work on account of his ex- 
perience and well-known reputation. ; 

The Patterson will be commanded by 
Lieutenant Commander Charles T. Forse, | 
U. S. N., who relieves Lieutenant Com- 
mander BE. K. Moore, U. S. N., who has 
been in command of the Patterson for the 
“past three years. Owing to the many 
‘shoals and total lack of aids to navigation 
'on the Alaskan coast and to absence of 
definite knowledge of the Yukon, the cruise 
of the Gedney and the Patterson in the } 
vicinity of the Yukon delta and into the 
river will be extremely arduous. The main 
work will be to find a better channel 
through the delta into the river. | 

Of the naval officers recently detailed for 
duty with the coast and geodetic survey, | 
Lieut. E.. Simpson has been assigned to the | 
Endeavor; Lieut. R._Wells, jr., and Ensign | 
H. Sypher to the McArthur; Ensign George 
B. Bradshaw and Ensign C. F. Preston to } 
the Gedney; Ensign A. B. Hoff to the EHa- } 
gre, | 
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Counsressional Committees Preparing 
the Way for Legislation, of 
The Senate and House committees On- 
public lands and on territories are at work 
on legislation for Alaska, preparing the | 
way for action by the two houses. The 
matter has been talked over in cominittees, | 
and there will be some decisive action: 
shortly after the holiday recess. The chief 
problem is te provide for a better goy- 
ernment. Z . = 
Secretary Bliss recommended in his an: 
rual report that Alaska be made a regulax 
organized territory. The sentiment of the. 
committee is that the time is not yet ripe, | 
that the population, practically dependent | 
on. the rich mining strikes, is a roving 
one, and that even towns haying a large 
population today may be abandoned to- 
morrow. It is probable that there will 
be some enlargement of its present gov~ 
erpment as preferable to a general system | 
of local legislation and territorial organi-- 
gation. The jurisdiction of federal officials 
| there may be extended and their number 
increased. This is to be a temporary 
bridging over of the problem until the 
transitory feature of the population is 
largely eliminated. d 
As to the extension, in’ toto, of the gen- 
eral land laws, the sentiment now is that. 
the Lacey bill, providing for this, is too 
sweep. The right. of way act. for rail- 
ways, &¢c., carried by the Lacey bill is 
likely to be modificd, while there will be 
some special legislation for the protection 
of timber. The homestead laws will be 
extended. Mineral and town site laws al 
ready are in force, A prime difficulty is the} 
absence of surveys, and it is said that in| 
all probability there are some portions of 
Alaska that never. will be surveyed. This | 
interferes with the operation of the pub- 
lic land law~ extension. : 


Se ae 


f ae eS 
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‘mination, ij 4 
sh 


Agreentént Reached by Secretary 


of State Olney and Sir 


tee 


Julian Pauncefote. 


Bslo EID — 


he following is the text of the treaty 
the determination of the Alaskan 

C ndary signed on January 30, 1897, be- 

Ween Secretary Olney and Sir Julian 

neefote; 

F i y, Article I, 

| Each government shall appoint one com- 

'missioner, with whom may he associated 
Such surveyors, astronomers and other as- 

|Sistants as each government may elect. 


The commissioners: shal at as early a. 


‘period as practicable proceed to trace and 
mark under their joint direction, and by 
} joint operations in the field, so much of the 
| dist meridian of west longitude as is 
necessary to be defined for the purpose of 
‘determining the exact limits of the terri- 
|tory ceded to the United States by the 
treaty between the United States and Rus- 
ia of March 30, 1867. . 

_Inasmuch as the summit of Mount St. 
/Blias, although not ascertained to lie in 
fact upon said 141st meridian, is so nearly 
rae elgent therewith that it may conven- 
tently be taken as a visible landmark where- 
by the initial part of said meridian shall 
}be established, it is agreed that the com- 
missioners, should they conclude that it is 
advisable so to do, may deflect the most 
male. the portion of said line, so as to 


ake the same range with the summit of 


‘ 


more than twenty geographical miles north- 
wardly from the initial point, 


eae. Article II. 
‘Phe data, relating to determinations al- 
ready made at this time by either of the 


or near the 141st meridian for the purpose 
of fixing its position shall be submitted by 
each government to the commissioners, who 
‘Shall decide which of the results of the de- 
terminations shall be adopted by them. 

In case of disagreement between the com- 
missioners. as.to. the eorrect geographical 
co-ordinates of one and the same point de- 
termined by'either of the two governments, 
Separately, a position midway between the 
two ‘ocations in question of the 14I!st 
+ Sheena ee be adopted, provided the 

uscrepaney between them shal c= 
ceed 1,000 feet. io ce 
= In ca eof a greater discrepancy a new 
‘Joint. determination shall be made by the 
commissioners, 

J Article III, 

The location of the 14Ist meridian as 
determined hereunder, shall be marked by 
intervisible objects, natural or artificial, at 
such distances apart as the commissioners 
shall. agree upon, and*by such additional 
| marks as. they shall deem \necessary, and 
the line when and where thus marked, in 
(whole or in part, shall be deemed to per- 
| manently define for all international pur- 
poses the 141st meridian mentioned in the 
treaty of March 30, 1867, between the 
United States and Russia, and in the treaty 
_ of February 28, 1825, between Great Britain 
and Russia. 
he location of the marks shall be de- 
rived by such views, maps and: other 
eans as the commissioners shall decide 
on, and duplicate records of these de- 
by riptions shall be attested by the commis- 
ects Jointly, and be by them deposited 
; th their respective governments, together 
‘With their final report, hereinafter men- 


Article IV. — 
ich government shall bear the expenses 
cident to the employment of its own ap- 
intees and of the operations conducted 
y them, but the cost of material used in 
rmanently marking the meridian, and of 
transportation, shall be borne jointly 
equally by the two governments, 
ee: Article V. ea ( 

e commissioners shall diligently prose- 
the work to its completion, and ‘they 
ubmit to their respective “govern- 


: - |States of America, by and with the advice 
Signed for Its Deter- 


t. St. Elias, such deflection not to extend.|: | 


two governments concerned of points on } 


@ present convention shall be duly 


Ped by the President of the United | | DISCUSSED IN WASHINGTON. 


—_- 


nd consent of the Senate thereof, and by : 
her Brittannic majesty, and the ratifica~| tate and Treasury Departments Not 
‘tions shall be exchanged at Washington or| | Wotified and Russian Minister Has 
in London as soon as possible within twelve Waard N. othing of the Matter. 


months from the date hereof. 
In faith whereof, we, the respective pleni- ; = 
[BY TELEGRAPH TO THE HERALD.] 


MHERALD BUREAU, | 


{ 
f 


‘potentiaries, have signed this convention, 
‘and have hereunto affixed our seals. He 


Done in duplicate in Washington the |) Corner FirTeENTH AND G SrReurs, N. W., + 
thirtieth day of January, one thousand 
leight hund#éd and ninety-seven. 

. RICHARD OLNEY (Seal.) 
JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. (Seal.) 


> WASHINGTON, Jan, 12, i897. J 

Absolutely no official information has been 
received in Washington in.r@gard to the re- 
ported outrages perpetrated on Russian resi- 
dents of tng Territory of Alaska by the 
North American Commercial Company. The 
State and Treasury departments have heard 
nothing from their representatives in-Alaska 
and Russia on the’ subject, and the Russian 

' Minister told me to-night that he was also 
entirely in the dark. 

A high official of the State Department ex- 
plained to me that it was possible that the 
information might have reached St. Peters- 
burg and been telegraphed by, the HeraLp 
correspondent there to Paris some days in 
advance of the transmission of official in- 
formation to Washington. Fishing vessels 


Russians Complain of Vexatious plying between Alaskan ports and Vladivos- 


. tock might have carried the news of the out- 
Acts Committed Upon Them rages to the latter place, and from there it 
by Americans. 


is possible it was wired to St. Petersburg. 
al es eA 


The Russian Minister said that if the state- 
' ments contained in the telegram were true 
he will probably receive instructions to-mor- 
T RA DERS R UJ NN ‘TH E COU NT RY row or be telegraphed to lay the matter be- 
+ ea *. fore the State Department and ask the 

eee wares : latter for preper redress. 


vs * Sy AD res The statement in the report cabled by the 
Said to Have Driven Greek, Christian HeERawp’s St. Peterburg’s correspondent that 


{ , ; “ys (1 . agents of the company invaded a Russian 
Vongregation from Church school and @hapel may have some basis, 
to Work, 


State Department officials believe in the 
religious troubles existing in Alaska, There 

SRT CEST TIS ih are three classes of schools in Alaska—the 

first, the Territorial schools, under the direct 

IRRESPONSIBILITY RAMPANT. supervision of. the government; the second, 
7 the orthodox Russian schools, governed by 
; REDE SS by < Archbishop Nicholas, of thé Russian Greek 
Washington Administration Adyised to’ Church, who is a close personal friend of Hm- 
" eror Nicholas, and which the United States 

_Look Into the Control of i obligated hy treaty provisions ‘to protect, 

the Territory. ~ and, third, the unorthodox native Russian 
; i schools. The Russian governmentlast August 
protested to the State Department at the ac- 


2 i ; A tion of unorthodox Russian school authorities 
[BY THE COMMBRCIAL CABLE TO THE-HERALD.] | in seeking the withdrawal of. pupils from 


—_——_e—_———_——— 


—_————_—___— 


HERALD BUREAU, } \{ the orthodox schools. The State Department . 
No, 49 AVENUE DU 1,’OPERA, } turned the matter over to the Treasury De- 
bi cme r= ree ean partment, with instructions to investigate 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the} the matter, and its report, so far as can be 
European edition of the Hrratp writes that learned, has not yet been received at the de- 
partment. x 
I In view of jhe trouble existing last sum- 

of affairs in Alaska are brought by the Svet. mer, the State Department authorities are 

It is alleged that the handful of Russians jnclined to believe that the outbreaks’ just. 
‘remaining in the territory suffer under all reported are the result ofthe religious dis-” 
turbances existing between the orthodox and } 
unorthodox native Russian churches. They; 
| } 5 do not see what connection the agents of the 
| Alaska. oat commercial copmany could have had in the 

it is claimed that a number of the com- matter. The company’s rights are all con- 
fined to the seal islands, and so far as can be 
learned they have no authority on the main- 
land. The suggestion is also made that the 
hands to drive the congregation out to work, agents may have visited the mainland and 
and that the Russian teacher, having re- perpetrated the outrages reported, but this 
fused to give his lessons in English, Amer- | C82 Only be settled by an investigation, |) 

y , Which will be made by the Treasury Depart- |, 
'icans threatened to burn down his school. ment hen the report of the occurrencesis 
General condemnation is brought against made. to~ the State Department, either 


the government at Washington for leaying | through ihe Russian Minister, the reports.of © 


serious complaints against the existing state 


sorts of vexatious and even oppressive acts 
/on the part of American traders who “run” 


pany’s agents entered a Greek orthodox 
church during service with firearms in their 


| the administration of Alaska too much in the the State Department or the agents of the 


Treasury Department in Alaska, f 


hands of a trading company which, it is Al: 
_ claimed, finds its interest in debauching the ean if 
natives. x : 
These allegations no doubt deserve the 
| careful attention of the United States Exec- 
utive, and it would be well if the agents of , 
the government exercised better control over > 
the territory. ¢ 
But from isolated cases of abuse of power 
by irresponsible traders or citizens to .a_ 
| sweeping statement claiming that the Rus-_ 
_Sians and their coreligionists in Alaska are. 
| oppressed is a long.cry. Pin ¥ 


rd eo ee ce ae >, stats 


a aN > * } ee 


‘Wnited States “General Agent. Of Educa- 
tion in/Alaska, and the near approach of |° 
‘his anihual application to Congress for | e 
funds with which to carry forward his — 
“work for the ensuing year, should lead. 
| to a fat greater public and Congressional — 


t mercial development. 


‘oO. OF 
a ed ard the 


jnterest in his “efforts than they have 


hitherto been able to command, When - 


the history of that vast territory in the 


| frozen North shall have been written by 
| the light of an assured development, the 
‘figure of Sheldon Jackson will 
‘heroic in its pages, as one whose broad 


loom | 


humanity, willing self-sacrifice, indomit- 


able determination and Christian faith | 
made him a pioneer of civilization in a/| 


land which all save his few devoted lieu- 
tenants shunned till the greed of gold 
led them to face rigors and perils far 
exceeding those embraced in the appeals 
of the gentle and daring missionary. 

The work of Dr. Jackson, begun a de- 
cade agg in the face of most discourag- 
ing circumstances, was long regarded by 
the general public as the sentimental un- 
| dertaking of a visionary. 
at’ Washington, who saw no likelihood of 
making political capital out of the new 
and barren Territory, turned an unwill- 
ing ear to the request for funds, when 
} they. did not sneer. Dr, Sheldon Jackson 

was voted a bore. by Congress; and 
not until private aid.»had enabled 


| him to demonstrate in a minor way that 


it was possible to recreate the conditions 
of life in s0 remote and unpromising’ a 


region, did he succeed in augmenting ap- ' 
propriations which are still woefully in- | 


adequate for: the fruition of his plans. 
Despite the outrageous neglect of this } 


with the Bureau of Education, he has | 
proved himself far wiser than those who 
regarded him askance. 
regarding the possibilities of the Alaskan 
Indians and settlements have been vin- 
dicated. He has proved the extreme sen- 


, sibility of the natives to civilizing and 
+ educational influences, and the value of 


Our statesmen 


His assertions } 


_ their friendship and co-operation in com- | 


He stubbornly in; 
sisted upon the introduction of the Siber- 


jan reindeer*as the crying need of the } 
_hour, until‘he carried his point, 


long since he declared that Alaska, save 


in the northern latitudes, possessed agri- } 
cultural possibilities which should be in- | 
vestigated and encouraged by the gov- | 


ernment in the interest of the Territory | 
and of the Nation which had asstimed re- 
sponsibility for its* condition. 


| vationyand a demand for some means of. 


local relief. 

Throughout the past decade Dr. " Jadk, 
son has‘proyed not only his:right to high 
rank in the missionary world, but the 


“possession of a statesmanship arid eco- 


nonlic wisdom more far-seeing than those 
of his critics in Federal affairs, His 
time has-come to meet Congress with a 
plea’ that is a command. Hé stands 
among the gold hunters as a giant among 
the pigmies., His name will always head 
the list. © Alaska’s roll. of Raney f 
aN 


““ 


In this, 
too, he was ignored—yet this is precisely 
what the government has now done, since }) 
the Klondike craze has led to great pri-' 


| tory 


| the Chilkat pass was made, 


It is} 


| and advancemeift. 
| lief the professor said that the Esquimo peo- 


L comed e: 
(use 


introduction of the reindeer, 


/ ing the 


Gulls Gonseneaall Su 


Third: Travel Talk of this Year’s | 


Series by Principal Vogt at 
the High School. 


3 


INTERESTING TRIP, 


Some of thé Wepders of the Coast Coun- 
+ try, anda’ Flying ‘Visit to the 
; Klondike, 3 


VERY 


At the high school this mornfag Principal | 


Vogt gave the third of his travel talks for this 


season and took his auditors on an interesting | 


trip among the wonders of Alaska. 
Skipping the transcontinental journey, 
professor started at Vancouver by a trading 
steamer up what is known as the “‘inside 
route.” Pictures were shown of ‘the city of 
Vancouver; and then the views covered the 
wonderful scenery 


world. 
“Those who go by the fast boats and ihe 


vegular route see but a small part of the real | 


Deauties 
Vogt, 


of the Alaskan trip,” said’ Prof. 
and the pictures which his collection 


| contained, most of which were secured in the 
| regions unvisited by the regular fast boats, 
| tended to prove that his statement was a 
| moderate one. 


Much of the unusual Indian life of that 
region was shown, along with the natural 
av onders, " 

The travelers were taken northward into 


the glacier inlet and up to the greatest of the | 
gigantic Muir | 


ice rivers of the world, the 
giaciex. The pictures which “the stereopticon 
threw on thé canvas of this wonderful ice 
formation made it seem real to many who | 
had .often heard of its stupendousness with- 


r- out comprehending if 
courageous missionary, who has forced | : 


' the recognition of the governament.and 
now enjoys the protection of association 


A river of-ice a mile and 4 half broad, and 
its main portion, below the first branches} 
more than : 
moves nearly 
which the ordinary person ean not easily.im- 
agine without some aids of the eye. The 


the: | 


along the line of what.| 
is one of the most beautiful water trips in thes 


35 miles broad—a river of ice that | 
70 feet. per day—is something , 


pictures were magnificent and the explana-. 


talk of vivid interest. 
Then thd traveling party returned to Sitka, 
and looked over the capital of Alaska, .A fly- 


ing trip was made to the Prybiloff seal isl-" 


ands, and then, returning ta. Juneau and take 
ing a look at the great Treadwell gold mine," 


the lavgest in the world, the execursionists 
were invited to go to KI ondik 


With the imagination aided i yeproduct ions \ 


of the Harpers’ photographs, . the 


ered rapidly, and the party at Jast winded ‘at 
Dawson City. 

A yery interesting lot of pictures s 
the working of the- Alaskan 


showing 


) Yukon took the 
country. 

Of this strange and little understood table 
Mr. Vogt had a good deal to say, 
their life and what has been done,.as well 
ts What is being done, for their education 
Coutrary to the usual be- 


trayelens into the lis hes 


neither 
lucation, 
of it. 


. Die were stupid nor lazy, but wel-°| 
ae mate exceptionally good 


He said that the earlier traders 


, bad done little but introduce viees among ‘the 


| Indians, which had done much to reduce their 
“humb ers. But now under the 


another of Dr. | 
Jackson’s beneficial ideas, was rapidly mak- 
conditions of life easier for them, 

The lecturer made no announcement in re- 


' gard to when the next lecture would be given’ 


or What would be the subject of the tall, Its 


date and subject will be announced through, 


the papers later, 


THs ‘ bale ‘AAO 


trip “over | 
the long journey | 
| down the headwaters of the Yuk®n was coy- | 


placers were } 
| thrown on the canvag, then the trip down: the 


active exéte 


(tions of Dr. Sheldon’ Jackson, the United: 
| States commissioner and agent, the natives 
Were improving in health and morals, and the? 


1 


both ag .to 


S 


i hDr. J ackson, who brought reindeer from 


i 


and received great applause. 


what he has done for Alaska. The 
}| Russians knew that gold existed in 


last evening in the. "aadernly Fonte of 
their new quarters With. a lecture on 
Alaska by, Judge Peckinpaugh. The. 
Judge spent four years in. the territory | 
about Sitka, and is therefore well ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs 
of the natives. 


The lecturer spoke frst of the delight- 
ful climate along the coast of Alaska, | 
due to the Japan current sweeping near 
the main body of the land. The temper-, 
ature remains constant, varying general- 
ly between eight degrees below and) 
twelve above zero. The dry season, 
strange to say, is the unhealthiest of the | 
year, and the damp season the best. 

Speaking of the inhabitants of Alaska, | 
Judge ,Peckinpaugh’ said that every 
grade ‘of humanity could be found, 
from the very highest type of civilized 
mankind to the lowest native. Among 
the worst element were the criminals 
from the. United States, who, finding 
themselves hunted down in the West, 
where’ they had’ taken refuge, seek. to 
hide. themselves in Alaskan towns and 
settlements. The Indians, the lecturer 
said, were unlike those of the plains, 
being more intelligent, more industrious 
/and possessed of more wealth. Unfortu- 
nately, they have become contaminated 
by the crews from the San Francisco 
whaling fleets, who barter whisky for 
furs, and take. liberties with the native | 
women. 4 

Speaking of the traders, Judge Peckin- 
paugh related an amusing custom of the 
Hudson Bay. Company. The company 
traded guns for furs, one gun being rated 
as worth as many furs as would reach 
the tip of the barrel when the weapon 
was stood upright on the ground. The 
gun at first only reached about to a 
man’s waist, but was gradually  in- 


thy 


‘creased in- length until many of them 
ware fully six inches longer 
_ tallest native. t Mi. 


than the 


ve Bc ka. | 
J. Daves | 
ie ee Tee era. | 


ae Te OLA Ma: Ae REESE 


Wapwespay AFTERNOON. 
i The session.began with the court, 
| room filled, and many could not gain 
entrance, The first period was devoted 
to music, after which Dr. Davis of the 
Clarion normal school was introduced, 
‘He gave 
much interesting information: -coneern- 
‘ing Alaska, and called attention to the 
vast area, the extensive coast, the vol- } 
ume of the rivers, the picturesqueness 
of the scenery, the wonderful resources, | 
and the profitableness of our purchase | 
of that territory. Gold mining, the seal 


* industry and the fisheries were discussed 
_ at length. The destruction of the whale | 


_ fisheries caused famine among the 
_ Esquimaux an. 3 velief was. given through 


| Siberia and other countries. ‘Dr. J ack 
|son’s name will go, down in history” for 


Alaska, but did not wish it ge 
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PTA nok LD SOF 
the ‘postal service 
known as the 
routes plays a prom- 
inent part in the 
opening of a new 
country to settle- 
ment. [t antedates 
all other kinds of 
mail service and has 


of having been *the 

é unconscious source of 

the most notorious 

ne Pigat seandal. that ever 

a the pages of postal history, the 

: ote trials.’ It has no astronomical 
ificance, however, as its name might 
ate, although it is said that a route 
ce established from the Pole to 
‘Star, and afterward, North Star hav- 
discontinued, it was curtailed to 
t-White Cloud... 5, 
comprehends all mail service perform- 
‘under contract, except that of rail- 
and steamboat service, and, of course, 
Service in cities called covered wagon, 
een wagon and street car service; and is 
igbated generally as “‘star service.’ It 
rformed by carriers on stage Coach 


om horse back, on snow shoes, and 
degs and sledges. There is now on 
ion in the Post Office Department 
um the wax figure of a northerner, 


~ 


nern Michigan.  _ 

An Old Map. _ 

t route (star service) map 
used in this country was printed in 
on, England, in 1715, as a ‘Map of the 


The first pos 
evel 
Lo 


star 


n. RI 


: Tsland, an 
im Boston to Pisea 


Bhi. 


Ka fe Sone |.: 
‘Bleak and Dan-. 
|) vations and fred 
| ceme interested 1a these people 


| enterprise has determined. 


‘route now in operation 


“amd Philadelphia.” 


‘ 


In Alaska. _ : 

Just now the center ofinterest-seems to | 
e in Alaska, where the, department is 
ishing mail.servicé to accommodate the» 
aye souls who have endured severe pri- 
uently suffering te open to 
ttlement and civilization that frigid coun-- 
ry. The Post Office*Departmem -h C= 
d their | 
yustomeds) 
o do its part! 

toward sending clvilizatfon to the iniand | 
and remote districts.. The longest, and I 
may say the most interesting,’ star mail 
runs from Juneau 
dewn the Yukon river to Circle City, Alas- 


ice-bour.d couniry, and wit 


| ka, 000 miles. Cirele City is sityated Jn 


about 66 degrees north latitude; just.south 
of the arctic circle, froma whieh {t takes its 
name, Just below Cirtie Cliy’ the Yukon | 
river is more than fifty miles: wide ‘for a 
distance of 150 miles, and 18. filled:-with 
thousands of small islands, ‘very similar to’ | 
the Thousand Islands in the ‘Bamt Law- 
rence river. q a Taker 

A post offie“was established at Circle 


| City in»thé: spring of 1806f:and an effort 
the unenviable record || 


made to supply it with mad, It was found 
that the*tewn contained 1,800 people, and | 


the population: was wmereasing. [tis wild |} 


| and weird, no sort of government exists, 


and evil runs riot with no fegiraint what- | 
ever, Whisky is brought yer from Can- 
ada and sold for $10 a small bottle.. Town 
lots sell for $2,000 each. The postmaster is 
the only government official in. the town. 


| ‘This state of affairs wil not long continue, | 


| will soon be established, Revenue officers 


| Circle City a contract was le 


| and on the return trip he brought 695 let- | 


however, and a towifor..city government 


were sent there last summer; |! / 

Soon after a post office was established at | 
to a Chicago 
mean to transport the mail:.from Juneau to | 
Circle City ‘during the summer fer 3500.a.| 
trip, after the first trip, which cost $1,700, |! 
and another contract was let to,a Juneau 
man to perform the service during the® win-* 
ter months for $1,700 a tripx» On. tHe first | 
trip last June the contracter took from?) 
Juneau #,474 letters (these contracts called || 
for the transportation of letter mail ‘only),- 


i" 


ters. This mail is. carried from Seattle by || 


| steamer about 900 miles to Juneau, then it® 
| is taken by. dog train and boat over mou 

} tains and down through a chain of. lake: 
| and the Yukon river to Circle City. F 


| the Yukon is very rapid and turbul, 


| able death traps. 


minions of the King of Great Britain on | 


ontinent of North America.” Later it 
cut-up into sections, and one section, a 
th he 
s, interesting relic of postal history, 
‘ € uf the chief clerk of the second 
tant postmaster general. ‘This section 
e map ineludes the territory. boundéd 
‘north by the 45th degree of north 
tude, the northern boundary of Vermont 
d New Hampshire; on the east by the 


bere of longitude west from Greew- || 


astern boundary of Maine; on 

h ‘by the 39th degree of-north lati- 
ich crosses the southern point of 
>» and on the west by the 76th 
ongitude, which passes through 
the state of New York. It is 
‘in its appearance and is en- 
yp of Part of North America, 
nd, New York, New Jersey and 
' The body of water lying 

f this land is desiznated as 


he coast of Maine, apparently 
-a stone’s tirow. Down in 


et less than a foot square, now |) 


contractor reports his first trip as be ie 
hazardous in the extreme. The eurrent of’ | 
t,’ He 
refers to Miles Canyon, White “Horse 
Rapids (known as Miner’s:Grave), Five 
Fingers Rapids and Rink Repids as verit- 


Old Glory in British Territory. \ 
A large portion of this’ route lies in Brit- | 
ish territory, and a very interesting inci- 1 | 


_dent occurred when the contractor’s party 


} and stripes. 


j in the upper Yukon. 


f recrossed the Alaska boundary’ into: United 
| States territory. When the party teached 


the main waters of the Yukon they cut 
timber and built a boat, in which they | 


j traveled the residue of the trip. The con- 


tractor, being a doyak man, floated old 
glory at the masthead of his rude craft,s 
and as he floated down the river past a 
British fort situated on the boundary line 
between Canada and Alaska, the uni6n’}. 
jack was dipped three times to the stars | 
When the contractor arrived | 
at Circle City and had delivered his mail to 
an eager horde, he found that it would be 
impossible to return to Juneau by the same 
reute, owing to the swiftness of the current | 
So he proceeded down 


{ the river in the direetion of Bering sea, as 


| far 


ocean,” and Scotland is shown |, 


lower corner is an explena- | 


edule card, which reads.as | 


n a 
ni ae th. America 


| accuracies,in the maps < 


as Saint Michael's) where he took a} 
steamer for Seattle, Wash., thence by an- |}. 
other steamer to Juneau, traveling in all} 
6,500 miles in addition to his regular trip. 

Such are some of. the exigencies, contin® | 
gencies and hindrances to the Alaskan maily! 
service. And all the dangers attending thi 


‘service are greatly aggravated by the! in-/ 


‘the [3 


a reports of 
eountry. A gentleman“recently from: 


| Presbyterian mission at Point Barrow, 


¥ 
northernmost point of Alaska, stated hat 
thus far Alaskan maps had been made up‘ 
largely from..conjecture and the fertile 
imagination (ae 


Ts 


BVENING, NOW, ify 1896. 


News Collected by Dog Teams Over™ 
an Area of Two Thousand Miles. | 
‘Gordon ©. Bettles, who for some time 
past has ‘been publishing a paper at the 
most. remote point ol the American con- 
tinent, is.at the Commercial, says the San 
Francisco “Call? The paper is the Yukon, 
“Press,” and it appears three times a year. 
The reason it is not issued oftener is be-. 


cause, as he says,,the news has to be col- - 


lected for 2,000° miles, and it) tak 
months each time to doit, : Reig 
Mr. Bettles, though algo a big mining 
operator,.and running three trading posts, 
learned® the printing trade .in his youth. 
At the post at Tananu, heart the mouth of 
the Tanana River, 1,000 miles up the? 
Yukon, Rev. Fules L. Prevost has been | 
missionary, work among the Indians. © 


to,translate | md print portions » 
tures in the Apaian tonne, pe 
Mr. Bettles told him to get a little print-— 
ing outfit, and in.his. leistre hours in the 
long winter he would teach him how to 
set’ the type. re Bea 
The Neonates got the mperiel and 
then it struck him that it would be a good. 
thing to get out a little PARET also. So Mr. 
Béttles has been steering eli tler journal 
through. He has also taught hee inister 
so that he can now get it out. Thiel It 
is a paper of sixteen eet pages, and is 
rinted on a job press. “Lhe news is very 
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interesting, and the paper is highly, appre- © 


ciated there, for it seems to bre the 
monotony of things. It has a “number of 
advertisements, but owing to the, as yet, 
limited circulation, the rates are rot high. 
“It is difficult. to pus i a paper up 
there,” said Mr. Bettles, “because it takes 
so long to collect the, Ss; Why, ‘the re- 
sult of this clection, in ‘the United States 
will not be known there for eight months. | 
There might be war here, and it could con- 
tinue for most of a year before we would 
hear-of it. To get the news of the Yukon 
‘along means covering 2, OO miles of coun-. 
try by dog teams. ‘It'd 
that the n 


ony ; 38 brought.” ; 
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PEOPLE ALASKA INCENS 


A TREASURY AGENT INDICTED FOR REFLE 
CONTAINED IN AN, OFFICIAL REPOR 


s by these teams & 


BD 


ees 
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tab Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 18.—There is indignation in, L 
Alaska, over ‘the reports that have been circulated }, 


in the States that lawlessness is rampant 
Territory. Judge Delancy, of the United 


in that | 
States” 


District Court, in charging the Grand Jury that |) 


has béen in session there for two mont 


hs, de- 


nounced all unwarranted statements tending to |’. 
prejudice the public mind against the morals of ¥ 


the people of Alaska, and thus to keep 
from coming: into the country, 


capita 


He was parti¢ 


larly indignant at United States officials who have 
carried stories to Washington regarding criminals 


“standing in” with the courts 
generally in Alaska. 


‘The.’Grand. Jury found an indictment 
Joseph» Mur for criminal libel. 


and Federal 


officials 


pole 
against: 


Mr. Murray is 


| a special agent of the United States Treasury De-_ 


»pattment, and was at the time of the 
affence United States 
Alaska. 


Fish Commissioner 
His:report to the Government, it is as- 


alleged 
for 


| serted, was highly sensational, and indicated that 
| the Court, as well as its officers, conspired with 
the criminals of Alaska. It further said the Court 


and its Officers were afraid to do their dut 
if they vgs so disposed. 
Alaskar d Puget Sound merchants a 


yy, even; 


nd the 


steamship éompanies are preparing for an ‘influx 


of 10; 


to 15,000 miners into Alaska this spring. 
| Last year about 5,000 men went north in: 


search 


of wealth. The success of many of these, coupled 


with. strikes made on Cloudy ‘Creek tribu 
the Yukon. late last season, and the sys 


| 


tary of | 
tematic 


g done, are having the effect 


kers from every part 
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ixpiorers Find a 
Government Maps Show the Sonthern 
Partofthe Alaskan Mountains—A Moun- 


20,000 Feet High—If So, It Is the Lofti- 
eat Summit | 
_. Geographical Work by Prospectors, 


‘The largest unexplored region in the Unit- 
“ed States 1s the district north of Cooks Inlet, 
Alaska. The Kuskokwim and Nushaguk flow- 
ing) into Behring Sea, the Tanana into the 


Copper River into the Gulf of Alaska drain 
‘this “terra incognita.” 
mudéy rivers, dralning great glaciers, and are 
at flood height throughout the short summer 
‘season. The difficulty of making headway 
against such swift streams, the clouds of 
gnats and mosquitoes, the reputed fierceness 
North) have all serve 
& plorer and that most venturesome of all 
investigators, the prospector. 


‘The discovery of paying placer mines on 
x 4 Go Oks. Inlet In the fall of 1895 brought. about 
2,000 prospectors to its shores last summer. 
Lae 
; claims in the deep snow, and the surplus 


both unexplored districts. Over one hundred 
parties entered the Snshitna River, but only 


claimed that they were prepared to ascend 


ia 


e Sushitna to its source, and if they found 


19 bie rome 2Y 189 7- 
iE NOWN REGION NORTH OF 


COOKS INLET ENTERED, — to get a pan 
‘ae eh fae 


Several days of ‘heavy ri 


ry 
a: 


as ; ‘s* 4 8. 
Int Country Where the river banks, 
impossible. 
stream, 
move our camp, 


tain Revealed Which Is Believed to Be 


trip on the swollen stream. 


of This Continent—Good 


ing the channels. 


and carry them overland: across 


he Sushitna into Cooks Inlet, and the | We were in impassable. 


They are all large, | ous to a boat. 


sand that we could not. pull it out, 


the interior Indians (the Apaches of the 


pou k cep ons ole -cloth veils ‘over their faces. 
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canvas flooring on which we made our beds. 
Each of us taking a corner ‘of the tent, we 
could kill off the mosquitoes that had. come in 
with us as we crawled under the flap, and then 
Bleep in peace. Luckily in June thé days ure 30 
long that itis never too dark to see to kill 
mosquitoes, 


y “warmedzover Kenai Peninsula, staking 


tured into the Kiuk and Sushitna valleys, 


All 
call it the. 


ng there they would go on tothe Ta- 
; ff still unsuccessful they would keep 

the Arctic Ocean. In five 
ir way back, saying they 
| be some easier way. 


rT party gave & continuation of the 


off the snow still -reaching almost’ to the 
raised the stream to flood 
height, and farther progress was for the time 
The driftwood ran in a continuous 
and tke river rose .ntil we had to 
It seemed as thongn the 
whole country was to be subtnerged. when, as 
suddenly as the rise, the river conimenced to 
fall, and after a week's delay we resumed our 
The first day we 
made only two miles, though we worked des- 
perately hard. a part of the time in the icy 
water up to our waists, crossing and recross- 
We were even obliged to 
unload our boats. take them out of the water, 
islands to 
avoid places where great: janis of driftwood, 
acting as wing dams, rendered the channels 
The river here was 
full of cottonwood snags, around which the 
current: rushes in.great swirls, very dunger- 
Where we could we waded 
' and towel our boats, relying on our quickness 
to cross safely the treacherous quicksands 
into whish we frequently sank to our knees; 
at one place we actually lost one’ of our long 
vules, whi-h was hvid so firmly in the quick- 


The mosquitoes hung in clouds avout us, 
compelling the'constunt use of veils and gloves, 
Even the Indians on this river wear cheese 
At night wo 
pitched our tenis low, sewed the entrance up 
tight, pulling the sides and ends under:a 


| 
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maps . which 
continuation 
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the greas forks it branched, one stream flow- 
ine northward arotind the base of the grew 
range from whose many glaciers it receive 
several tributaries; the other, flowing west. 
drains the southern side of the great range. 
finally turning back into the flat valley tha 
runs a long wav to the west. From a moun 
tain top they could trace its course in the flat 
country for many miles, To the north the 
could see a stream apparently flowing west 
which they thought was the Kuskokwiu. 
One glacier at the forks came down almoat to 
the river’s bank and was the source of a larg 
stream. ‘Chey could trace the glacier far bac 
toward the great mountain. te 

Unable to pass the falls on the main rive 
we turned down the stream to the great eae 


boiling waves several times entered our boats, 
and we were constantly on the jump to kee 
them from swamping. We could make q 
greater distance down the stream in an hour 
than we could up in a day. ~ ‘ i | 
We ascended the western branch nearly to 
: the cafion, where we met a party of prospect- 
ors,:coming down. Their boat, which they 
were tee 
current: under a snag and 
! all heir outfit. 
ahead impassable, owing to the high water i 
the #ivér.” Pwo wUlks oD ai Besb.continual rain 
raised all the rivers to flood height. Our-pro: 
visions being low, and one of the party be™ 
| sick, we reluctantly turned back to the st 
tion, which we reached in twodays. \Ve a 
cended' Mount Sushitna near t:.e mouth of th 
river, and confirmed our preylous observations 
on the upper river, namely, the extent of the 
broad, flat country, and the total absence a 
the great Alaska range as marked on the Gov 
ernment charts of Alaska, | 
We-named our great peak Mount McXinley, 
after’. William McKinley of Ohio, who had 
been nominated for the Presidency, and that 
fact was the first news we received on our 
way out ot that wonderful wilderness. We 
have no doubt that this peak is the highest in 
North America, and estiraate that it is ove 
20,000 fees high, We have talked with seven 
different parties who saw the mountain this 
summer, and they estimate its height at over 
20,000 feet. Mosc of them think it is nearly, 
25,000, feet in altitude. Our last view of its 
lowering summit was from one of the tide-, . 
land islands atthe mouth of the Sushijna. 
Here on a glorious evening we had a fine view 
of lliamna, 100 miles south, and Mount Mc- 
Kinley, to the north. Field glasses brought 
out the details on Lliamna, but. made no change 
in the appearance of Mount Mchkiniey, which 
was hearly twice the distance away. Notwith- 
standing its greater distance, Mount McKin- 
ley looked*much the hizher of the two peaks, | 
Much interested in the geography of this 
country, and finding the Government charts 
80 unreliable, we gathered all the information 
possible from the Indians and the few whites 
who had, during the summer, prospected on 
the upper river. ‘The Kuilchaus drew for me, 
a map of the river, holding the pencil by the 
extreme end, and much amused with their 
first experience witb pencils and paper. When. 
they reached as far in the drawing as they had. 
ever been on the river they drew their pencil 
around back and shook their heads, and we_ 
could: not. zet them to ventauré any further 
opinion -as to the river beyond. Their oaly 
way of estimating distances was by sleeps, as_ 
they had no conception of what a mile was; 
in fact, they did not know what the words 
Indian or white signified. 
“One of the Kiuk tribe, an 


| 4 
intelligent and | 


boat,-driven by the swift current, jerking 
mem off the bank from which'they were tow- 
ing. One young man froin Boston | turned 
back after he and his mate had been about a 
week on the river without reaching the sta- 
tion, giving as a reason his unwillingness to 
prospect a country where he was obliged to 
tie up his head in a gunny sack every night 
in order to escape the mosquitoes. 

We landed at Tyonick, near the head of 
Cooks Inlet, the first week in May, 1896, in 
abovt two feet of snow, thick blocks of ice 
lining the shores, and awaited the opening of 
the Sushitna. Our object in prospecting the 
Sushitna was the hope of finding placer mines 
on its upper waters. There2were several reasons 
Jeading to this conclusion. Oneof the most 
important was that anywhere on“ the shores 
of Cooks Inlet a few colors of fine gold could 
be found. Probably this gold came from the 
larzest stream entering the inlet: then the 
Copper River, rising in the same district, was 
renuted to be rich in gold and copper. 

Cooks Inlet is like the Bay of Fundy. It 
is shallow, with high, swift tides, the extreme 
being about sixty-five feet. It is often visited 
by violent storms, so violent that the natives 
pack many miles along its beach rather than 
venture out in boats, 

Starting in an open dory, with the incoming 
tide, we reached the broad mud flats extending 
s0me fifteen miles from the mouths of the 
Sushitna. All night and a greater portion of 
the next day we spent on the flats hunting for 
the entrance of the river, for the Sushitna, 
like many Arctic rivers, has quite an exten- 
Sive celta, which, with its.network of chan- 
nels, is eight or ten miles wide. inside the en- 
trance, the swift current, low, muddy, and 
caving banks, covered with thick hrush and cot- 
tonwood trees, render progress very difficult. 
On ali sides are the traces of great floods, the 
entire country for miles being subject to over- 
flow. Many unable with oars to stem the 
mighty flood have given up the strugg'e be- 
fore reaching the tracing post thirty miles 
above tidewater on the river. 

The river at the station has two channels: 
the eastern as measured on the ice is 855 yards 
wide, and flows swift and deep from shore to 
shore; the other channel is nearly as_ large, 
bué not so swift and deep. Just above are the 
first high banks, perpendicular promontories of 
rock on ¢arh side, against which the stream 
rushes with great force. Whirlpools in the 
current seemed to threaten to engulf our boat, 
but as suddenly as they form they disappear, 
and we crossed‘in safety. Finding our sea 
ory too heavy te handle, we stopped at the 
Station long enough to whipsaw lumber and 
make tworiver boats, such as are used on the 
Yukon, 25 feet in length overall, 18 inches 
wide on the bottom, and 40 inches at the top. 
Wot having any tar, we pitched the seams with 
spruce gum and grease. Our eauipment con- 
sisted of paddies, poles, and tow lines. 

While building the boats we witnessed the 
annual run of candle fish,.aspecies of smelt 
g0 fat that when dried they will burn like a 


candle. The natives stand on the bank with 
rudé dips made of willow roots and catch 
Guantities of them, which are dried on long 
rackszin thesun. Indeed, the river was so full 
of the fish that it was impossible to dip a buck- 
et of water without catching some of the little 
beauties. The lean Eskimo dogs put on a 
layer of fat during candle fish season. They 
stand on the banx and expertly paw the fish 
out of the water. 

A short distance above the station a great 
branch comes in from the west. The Indians 
Say that this branch runs around the head 
of Cooks Inlet and rises in a high range of 
mountains which we had seen from Tyonitck. 
Above this fork the river again spreads out 
into many channels, so that it is dificult to 
toll where to go, the low banks affording no 
clue as to the probable main courseof the 
river. Twenty miles further another large 
branch comes in from the west, the main 
Tiver bearing almost due north. For two 
weeks we travelled amid islands and sloughs, 
the river at times several miles wide across its 
many channels. cone 

On the east were the mountains that form 
the wavershed between the Knik and Sush- 


tude. On Puget.Sound 


admirers of Mount Ra r, over 14,000 feet 


high, but never. before hud we seen anything | 


My compan- 
in the boat, Mr. Monks, was one -of the 


to compre with this mountain. 
ion 


few who made the ascent of Rainier the previ- | 


ous summer. In his opinion Rainier was about 
the same altitude as the range this side of the 
huge peak, which towwred at least 6,000 teet 
above its neighbors. | For days we had glorious 
views of this mountain range, many of whose 
Rlaciers emptied apparently into our river. 

July 4 was ushered in with a heavy rain, 
While we were encamped waiting: for the 
Storm to pass over, a great rumbling pro- 
claimed the approach of an earthquake, which 
was very violent and of considerable duration. 
This, the second violent earthquake since our 
arrival inthis country, the high volcanoes still 
active, the great tides, the huge mo intains cov- 
ered with glaciers, impressed us that here man 
must indeed battle wich nature. 
whole country. seems new, unfinished, untit 
for the habitation of man. Few and scat- 
tered are the [Indians who have the hardihood 
to withstand the severe winters and the many 
pests that inake the short summer season al- 
most unbearable. 

According to our. journal, 100 miles above 
the trading sta'ion the river 
thig time into three branches. The brauch from 
the northwest apparently drains the south- 
ern slope of the great range, and like a flow- 
inx ‘¢a of mud spreads out in many channels 
about two miles wilde. The branch from the 
northeast is as white as miik, while the mid- 
dle stream, which we concluded was the main 
river, was nearly clear. This Jast river had 
good towing’ banks, and but few channels. 
and we soon entered a narrow valley, almost 
@ calion, between the mountainag, which now 
inclosed us on both sides. Ascending one of 
the highest of these that stood ont into the 
valley, we had a splendid view of the river 
valley below, and solved a question. which 
had previously given us much study, namely, 
Why such large branches came in from the 
west, where the Government chart of Alaska 
shows a great ranze of mountains. 

The factis, there is no range there, buta 
broad, fiat valley extended westward as far 
asthe eye could reach, heavily timbered wlth 
spruce and birch. It is apparently a continua- 
tion of the flat country that surrounds the upper 
portion of Cooks Inlet. I should estimate 
the dimansions of this valley as being nearly 
100. niileseach way. In the south, Mount 
Sushitna, some 5,000 or 6,0U0 feet bigh,marked 
the mouth of the river. In the east was the 
rugged but low range thet separated us from 
the Kiuk Valley. In the northeast was an 
apparent gap in the range, through which our 
river ran, and whose course we could trace for 
thirty or forty miies. In the northwest was 
the greatest range of mountains we had ever 
seen, of which tke great. mountain previously 
mentioned was the culminating point. 

We were amazed at the tine growth of grass, 


years we.had been | 


In fact, this | 


again forked, | 


which in the short time since the suow had | 


been gone had attained a height of nearly 
four fect. In any open glade one conld make 
most excellent hay. It: is hard to. under- 
stand why, with such tine feed ina country 
50 sparsely inhabited, there are no more moose 
and reindeer. Perhaps it is due to the rigor- 
ous climate and the abundance of fierce tim- 
ber wolves and a large brown bear as larce 
and dangerous as the Rocky Mountain grizzly. 

The river now. hadi many boulders and 
rapids. On cne side we passed a high bank 
in which were seams of coal of fair quality, 


eight or ten feet thick, to which a steamer | 


could extend its gangplank and get a load with 
pick and wheelbarrow. After passing this 
coal formation the river entered a long series 
of cafions with slate walls. Back of these, 
some seven or eight miies, were low granite 
mountains, Nome of this grauvite is a rich 
green, the most. beautiful I have ever seen. 
About seventy miles from the great forks we 
came to a small village of the Kuilshau, or 
Copper River Indians, tall and fine looking, 
and great hunters. Throughout the long and 
arduous winter they camp onthe trail of the 
caribou. They build huge fires of logs, then 
erect a reflector of skins back from the tire, 
between which reflectorand the fire they 
sleep, practically out of doors, although the 
temperature reacnes 50° below zero,. We 
were surprised to find them outfitted with 
cooking stoves, planes, saws, axes, knives, 
sleds sixteen feet in length, 1894 model 
rifles, &c, They were encamped near a fisn 
trap which they had ‘constructed across a 
small side stream, and were catching and dry- 
ing red salmon. They had no permanent 
houses, living in Russian tents, with the en- 
trance arranged like our own to keep out the 
gnats and mosquitoes. They informed us 
that we could go no further with our boats, 
as the Sushitna now entered an impassable 
cafion, whose upper end was blocked by a high 
waterfall. “‘Bulshoo!” they exclaimed, rais- 
mg both hands high above their heads. 

As thesmall side river on which they had 
their trap prospected well we followed it for 
some distance, until itran intoa cafion, where 
further progress was impossible without a 
long and hard detour over a mountain &.! 

One of the Indians undertook to.she Wail 


| 


married first. Too superstitious to refuse, 
the ludians sent their extra wives away, but on 
the-departure of the priest for other parishes 
the banished wives, who had only retired a § 
sbort distance, promptly returned to their for- 
mer lords. : 

Many Indians were killed or seriously wound- 
el by the great brown bear, which they hold 
in great respect. They never bring in thw 
head or claws, although they would bring 
higher prices at the store with them luft on the 
skin. At Kuskutan last spring a hunter did 
not return to the village after his daily trips 
of inspection to his traps. ‘he next morn- 
ing another brave, axe in hand, went to search 
for him. He aiso tailed to return, and the next 
day the whole yillaye went in srearch of 
the missing. They found nothing except the 
axe and huge bear tracks. A few days later 
an enormous bear chased some of the natives 
to their very doors, notwithstanding the many 
wounds inflicted by the rifles of the pursued. 
After that he hung about the village. and al- 
though shot many times he would soon re- 
turn. Just after dark one evening he sud- 
denly. appeared ata window at one of the 
cabins, smashed in the glass,and gave the 
lamp standing insids a knosk that sent it 
across the room, Without further ceremony 
the monster procéeded to ¢limb into the 
room. Luckily all essaped through the door, 
and the .men finally drove the bear away with 
no further damage than the: wrecking of the 
furniture, All were now afraid, for surely 
this must be an evil spirit or shaman and not 
an ordinary bear, as bullets séemed to have 
no effert on him. Asa last resort they took 
zome bullets to the church. had sperial prayers 
recited and holy water sprinkled over them; 
then they marched three timer around the 
church, carrying the sacred candles and pray- 
ing for deliverance trom the shaman. The 
next time the bear apvdeared one of the holy 
bullets found a immortal spot, and the huge 
bear came crashing to the earth. ‘God 
kilied the bear and not otr bullets,” cried the 
old chiet who tcld us the story, as he rever- 
ently stood with hands unvlifted. I counted 
thirty-two bullet holes in the hide which he 
showed us; One holé in the head undoubtedly 
did’ the work. 

Some idea of the remoteness of Cooks In- 
let can be gained by the fact that it was more 
than. seven weeks from the time we com- 
menced ou: homeward voyage before we final 
ly. reached Seattle, much benelited by our sum 
mer’s outing in unexplored Alaska, 

W, A. DickEy 


ck is kept in small. numbers. 


‘| Very little attention has-been paid to pro- 


ting the development of agriculture 
1ere. he says, by the study of local condi- 


| tions of soil and climate. “Probably for an 


Ms have been transmitted to the 
r of tue House of the commissioners 


dpcetinite period the agriculture of Alaska 


| will be subsidiary to other industries, such 
| as mining, fisheries and others. 

} There has been a rapid development of 
mining. The industries the natives depend 
on ar2 declining, such as sea otter hunting 
and. the like. It is hard to sustain the 
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igations of two of these have been 
viously published in ‘The Star. The pre- 
» report of Dr. Sheldon Jackson of 
the bureau of education to the commission- 
| er of education on the agricultural and hor- 
| licultural conditions in the Yukon valley 
j has not been published. — 

“On the 30th of April last,’’ says Dr. 
Jackson, “I had the honor to receive 
brough you a request from the Honorable 
| the Secretary of Agriculture, that I should 
| secure, during my expected tour of Alaska, 
}such items as I could with reference to the 
| agricultural and horticultural possibilities 


the region adjacent to the Yukon river. 
~ “In compliance with that request. I beg 
permission to submit herewith the follow- 
ing preliminary report to the Honorable 
fe Secretary of Agriculture: 


) 1 embarked at Seatt‘e on the steamship 
| Portland on the 12th, reaching Unalaska on 
| the 2ist and St. Michael, sixty miles above 
“Taking passage on the river steamer P. B. 
| Weure, we left St. Michael July 5, entering” 
} the north channel of the Yuken delta, a 
| distance of seventy-two miles, that same 
| forenoon. I made a trip up the entire 
lensth of the Yuken river through Alaska 
finto the northwest territory of Canada to 
| Dawson (Klondike), a @istance of 1,652 
/miles. I reached Dawson July 25, and after 
| remaining there two days, left for my re- 
turn trip down the river, reaching St. Mi- 
| chaael August 24, having spent nearly two 
[months in inspecting the river. \ 

“While Alaska will never be an agricul- 
tvral state in the same sense in which that 
| term is understood in the Mississippi val- 
ley, yet it has agricultural capacities mueh 
| in advance cf the public sentiment of the 

ye St 

‘At Koserefski, 338 miles from the mouth 
the river, and at Anvik, 355 miles, 
| found gardens kept by the Roman Catholic 
| Mission at the former place, end the Prot- 
| astant Episcopal Mission at the latter place, 


| bles: Potatoes, turnips, cauliflowers, rad- 
| ishes, lettuce, cabbage, carrots and beets 
Land peas. I saw potatoes;about seven or 
| eight inches long and three inches in diam- 
eter; turnips weighing ten pounds. In the 
‘same region the following berries were 
| growing: Wild whortieberries, salmon ber- 
\ ries, bearberries, blueberries, blackberries, 
| redberries, currants, bcth red and black, 
| crowberries, cranberries, raspberries, straw- 
|| berries and juniper berries: A species of 
red-tup grass abounds the entire length of 
| the Yukon valley, ranging from three to 
| six feet in height. 
ames ~ At Cirele City. . ; 
| “At Circle ‘City, 1,322 miles from the 
mouth of the river, and Fort Cudahay, 1,522 
| miles from the mouth of the river, on the 
| edge of the Canadian boundary, I found a 
few good gardens generally kept by the 
nereial ecimmanfes, At. Fort Crdahay, 
beets, radishes, lettuce, cab- 


' ‘J 
| be seemed to be thriving in the garden. 
At Circle City, lettuce, radishes, onions, 
turnips and peas for early use are sowed 
roofs of the houses, the log cabins 
covered with dirt roofs, and the 
nth of the houses probably conveying 
“to the soil on the roofs, Hight. miles 
Circle City a good garden has been 
shed by a gentleman to supply the 
th fresh vegetables. Six miles 
je City Mr. R. Wilson, who fur- 
ord weod for the steamers, is ac- 
en an opening is made in the 
ently large to let ‘ 
o loosen the soil 
s and sow tu 


a 


om its agricultural possibilities. The ] 


 ‘Qeaving Weshington on the 1st of June, | 


| the mouth’ of the Yukcn river, on,the 26th. | 


at which were grown the following vegeta- | 


‘| of starving: 


| native population, so that it will be impor- 

tant to make most of such agriculture as 

can be carried on in Alaska. 

. Mr. True, therefore, recommends that the 
government continue its investigations and 

! 


undertake cxperiments. especially adapted 
to Alaskan conditions, with a view of. in- 


for that region. He believes if this is done 


great disappointment and loss on the part || 


of incoming settlers will be avoided. 
Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture sends a letter of transmittal 
with the reports. He hopes the appropria- 
i tion of $15,000 for the investigations and es- 
f tablishinent of experiment stations will be 
made. Headquarters will probably be es- 
‘tablished at Sitka, and co-operation will be 
had from persons in the state, who will be 
‘induced to raise crops under the directions 
of the station. ? 


STARTIN 


WITH GOLD hae ae fT Pd 


The Tide of Travel Hes Set Inu Harlier Than 


Men Left Dawson for Fort Yukon Last Fall. 


‘SHATTLE, Wash., Dec. 24.—The tide of travel 
has again set toward the north and steamers 
sailing from Seattle are crowded with gold 
seekers bound for the Yukon, At the regular 
steamship ‘offices they report ths: bookings: of 
freight and passengers as ahead of anticipa- 
tions, and in some instances freight has been 


transportation companies was that business 
would not open before the middle of January, 
but ithascome with arush a month earlier, ‘The 
older companies have more than doubled their 
capacity, employing ten steamers on the in- 
ner route, while ‘several new - companies 
have been ‘organized with vessels to the 


been let. to local .shipbuilders for twenty 
steamboats and twenty-four steam barges suit- 
able for the Yukon River trade, to be completed 
ready for use on the opening of spring naviga- 
tion. Conservative estimates place the number 
of vessels of all descriptions to be engaged in 
the Alaska trade this summer at one hundred. 
This does not«include transports, schooners, 
sloops, and smaller craft engaged in prospecting 
and other business along the Alaskan coast. 

It is the belief of the transportation conipanies 
that they will be amply able-to handle the busi- 
ness, although it is anticipated that from 75,000 
to 100,000 men will outfit in Seattle. 
mated that. there are now in this city 7,000 


strangers who have come here for.the purpose | 


| of outfitting and, getting to the Klondike 
other points on: the Yukon. 
The steamer City of Seattle, which made the 
round trip between Seattle and Skagway in ten 
} days, the quickest on record, brought down 
three through passengers from Dawson, who 
left that place on Nov. 1. Up to that time 500 
miners had left Dawson for Fort Yukon in order 
10 relieve the food pressure at the former place 
and to avail themselves of the surplus at Fort 
Yukon. The meat supply at Dawson has been 
largely increased by the slaughter of cattle that 
{had been driven over the trails. The meat was 
‘lying frozen in the warehouses. The weather 
jup to the time of the departure of these men 
had been comparatively mild, the coldest being 
120° below zero. They were forty days making 
(the trip from Dawson to Skagway, and came 
through without any trouble. They estimate 
‘that they travelled 900,miles. They went into 
‘the country in July, and succeeded in making a 
location and bringing out $1,000 in gold dust, 
‘and they propose returning next month, Four 
‘more steamers are due to arrive from Alaska 
Nports tomMighiis 4.) det Pan age ae 
| Tacoma, Wash., Dec, 24.—Three men whe 
‘rived to-day from Day say there is 


and 


% 
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‘troducing the best metheds and best crops || 


ROR THE YUKON. 
pees 


SEATILE STEAMERS ARE CROWDED 


Was Expected—About 100 Vessels Will En- 
gage in the Alaskan Trade Next VYear—500 


refused. The general impression among’ the 


number of fifty or more. and contracts have’ 


It is esti: | 


Alaskan ~ 


of , sever: 
greatly relieved tho food situation. ‘o-day’s 
arrivals are D. P. Quinland, John Denny, and 
W.S. Gardner, *§ |. : MR CNN 
Quinland declares that with two warehouses 
full of frozen beef and mutton he does not believe 
any one will go hungry. They report that over 
| one hundred mien are now en route out and that 
| the trail is in good condition. They think prop- 
| erly equipped; expeditions will reach Dawson 
| this winter with little trouble. Dogs are now 
worth $150 to $200 each in theinterior, Candles 
sell for $75 per box of 120, 
Quinlan reports a rich gold discovery on 
Quartz Creek, a tributary of the Indian River, 
running almost parallell with Sulphur Creek, 
* Surface. indications were very rich in Septem- 

ber. He secured a claim for which he refused 
| $1,000 before it was tested. Near White Horse 
Rapids another rich strike has been made by 
two Englishmen. They have reached the coast 
with ninteen and three-quarters pounds of gold 
in dust and nuggets. This was the result of 
| eleven. weeks’ prospecting, but the entire 
| amount was taken in a few days. 


KLONDIKE RELIEF. PLANS. 


Pack Mules to Be Used to Carry Supplies if 
Reindeer Cannot Be Got Here in Time. 


WASHINGTON, Dec, 24.—Lieut. D.. B, Devore 
of the Twenty-third Infantry, who will sail from 
New York to-morrow for Norway, with Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson; the Government reindeer ex- 
| pert, has been directed not to purchase the 600 

deer to be used to transport supplies to the 

Klondike if he cannot get them to New York 

by Feb. 15. To prepare for this contingency, 

100 pack mules will be sent to Vancouver for 

transportation to Dyea, Alaska. 

Capt. Brainard of the Commissary Department 
of.the army will secure food supplies for the 
starving miners and -have it at Vancouver, 
ready for shipment to Dyea with the mules, as 
300n as word is received that the reindeer will 
not be landed in. this: country within the speci- 
fied time. It, is probable that oxen will also be 
sent to Dyea for hauling purposes. Major 
Rucker, who has started for Dyea, will make 
preparations for hauling the provisions over the 
Chilcoot Pass, so that the deer will be spared 
that heavy work. Oxen are believed to be best 
adapted for that purpose. 


They Will Work McLeod’s Gold Finds. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Dec. 24.—Dan Mcleod, 
whose story of a very rich find of gold gravel 
this side of the Yukon was discredited here, has 
attracted the attention of moneyed men here. 


Col. Domville has organized a company, which 
will send fifty men to the alleged find in the 
early spring. A great many cattle and adequate 
supplies are being purchased for the expedition. 
All the claims are to be staked, and McLeod is 
to get 25 per cent. of the profits. His story is 
now believed here. McLeod says he found the 
gold a year ago and has been trying ever since 
to induce capitalists to invest. 


GUTTER BEAR WRECKED. — 


Runs Ashore at Sitka, and Is Reported 
of a Total Loss. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., June 7. — The 
United States revenue cutter Bear is fast on 
the rocks at the entrance of the harbor of 
| Sitka and-is almost a total wreck. She 
| went on at high tide. The cutter was 
plowing her way into the harbor on the 
night of May 29 when she struck on a rock, ' 
and all efforts to get her relief were un- 
availing. : 

The Bear left San Francisco about six - 


weeks ago to join the Bering Sea’ fleet to 
protect the seals. In her hold she had 
about 200 tons of freight for the naval sup- 
ly stations at Point Clarence and Point 
Zarry, and if it is lost the cutters will 
necessarily be short of supplies unless an- 
other vessel is sent up with the necessary 
cargo. No lives are reported lost. 

The Beayv had a complement of eigat 
| officers and forty men. She is a vessel 
| classed as first) clas#, 708 tons burden, 198 
} feet in length, 30 feet beam, 17 feet draft ; 
|and carried four guns. She was built in } 
| Greenock, Scotland, in 1872, and was lent to 
|the United States by the government of , 
Great Britain for use in the Greely Relief 
Expedition, and was subsequently presented 
‘to the United States in acknowledgment of 
\the efforts of the government to discover 
ee of Sir John. Franklin. Her com- 


mander, Captain Healey, is an officer of 
long experience and familiar with Arctic 
eas. rie 3 a 


r _ 


exodus from, 


diy Ge, _ 
all the years since th I f 
ékimo has clung to. 


ana the Bering strait > hi 
his primitive customs. — still lives in tents, 
ough whereas formerly they were made, from 
alrus hides or deer skins, in recent years he- 
has substituted the more convenient drill or 
canvas, obtained from the whalers or trading 
7 tations. Six months, from May to October, he 
T™oves about the coast, fishing, hunting or 
wholly idle. The other six months are spent, 
‘iu his baraboras or dug-out. In April, wheny 
the ground with which his hut is covered, ont) 
side and top begins to thaw and drip, he again’) 
takes to his tent on the beach, and immediately. 
‘makes preparations for his seal hunt, which 
| provides him with the staple foods—seal oil, 
pauper and meat—besides fur for clothing and 
for barter with the whaler. 

Sealing being over he returns home and en-. 
ges in fishing until whalers and other ships 
collect at Point Spencer, some time in June or 
July, when he again launches his omiak and 
eparts for that place. Here he stays until the 
hips leave, fishing, trading or enjoying: a gen- 
sral good time. In accordance with his indus- 


jer, lead, caps, axes, 
3 This done, he journeys into the 
through Grantly harbor and finishes his 


| In these days an extended trading goes on 
|among the Eskimos of the various. districts. 
_ | Deer skins and deer legs and sinews are brought 

j over from East cape in large quantities and 
| bartered for red fox skins, in great demand 
on the Siberian side. Ogorooks, or large seal- 
skins from the Kotzebue sound, used for soles 
in the manufacture of their boots, are exchanged 
for powder, lead, tobacco and caps. Ivory and 
‘| whalebone in great plenty comes from Indian 

| point and King’s island, and are traded off for 
| tobacco, knives, calico, flour and the like. 
|From Golovin bay and Norton sound come the 
}mink, lynx, red fox, beaver and wolf skins, all 
in ‘great demand among the Alaskans west and. 
| north of these two bays. 


| In the selection of a building site the strait 
| Eskimo chooses a bank near the shore, with 
}@ gentle slope toward the south. Here he ex- 
| cavates, with his whalebone shovel, a place ten 


|} or twelve feet square and about six feet deep. 
| Level with the floor he digs a tunnel three and 
/one-half or four feet square out to the hill- 
side, and here he sets up a driftwood inclosure 
| with an opening at the top large enough to. ad-. 
iy -one person at a time. In all the long 
winter months,;when the snow drifts keep the 


m 


The room thus excavated is studded closely 
| with driftwood, of which there is always an 
| abundance; a rafter is placed at each corner, 
j reaching to a square frame or skylight in. the | 
j center. This is covered with the intestine of 
| seals or walrus, instead of glass. The spaces 
| between the rafters are filled out with brush, 
| whalebone, split logs or. odds and ends of 
| boards found along the beach. This thatch is 
| covered with 30d or loose ground, and the. 
| home is complete—a home, warm and com-. 
fortable, and one that offers no obstruction to 
| the almost continual north wind from January | 
to the middle of May. 


* — 


} Asarule no fireplace is found in these under- 
ground dwellings. 
| The natives live on dry fish, stored up in sum- } 
“mer, or on raw frozen tomcod caught through 
} the ice by the women in the winter. This, 
with seal oil, blubber 
| stitutes theentire diet. Knives, forks and spoons 
| are unknown. The men find an excéllent sub- 
‘Stitute in their first-and second fingers, which | 
they dip into the tray of seal oil and lick with /- 
gusto. The women use three fingers, and the { 
“ehildren all four. pe 
_ For the young people of the family, or 
families—for they crowd into one hut as many. 
as possibly can find sleeping room—a plat- 

‘form, six feet long, is constructed, the entire 

width of the room, midway between floor and 

‘ceiling. Here the boys and girls rest their 

‘limbs in months of slumber, ‘the floor being 

‘reserved for the old folk. Upon entering the 

_Toom the Bskimo carefully brushes from his 

clothing every particle of.snow. ‘Then, taking 

off his artiga, he sits nude to the waist, chatting 7 
until bedtime. Bedtime is any hour when the 
elders of the household feel like going to:bed. 
‘When that time arrives, all clothing is removed | 
and the family retire to their deersKins. Ex- | 
‘treme filth troubles the Eskimo not “at all. 
Vermin he rather likes than dislikes; although 


eople vary considerably | 
cially is this . dif: 
the Alaskans Hy- 


The habits of theso 
‘different districts. 
1 Bit abl 4 


Sy 
rat 


But little cooking is done.:| _ 


and seal meat, con-; | 


habitants, ‘ings é é 
dwellings, on St, Lawrence island, 

ample, and elsewhere in the Bering sea, 
live in large above-ground huts of an oval or 


/round shape, the interior of which is divided 


by walrus hides into a number of sleeping 
apartments. In the center is left a large liv- 
ing room, used as well for storage. This room 
has a fireplace in the center, and the square 
frame in the roof is made removable. The fire 
is made sometime during the day, and when a 
desired temperature is obtained the still-burn- 


‘ing pieces. of wood are thrown outside through 


the square hole in the roof; the smoke is al- 
lowed to escape and the fireplace in the floor is 
covered over with boards. Then no fire is made 
until the next day. — Mtg 


The growing importance of the Alaskan mines 
and the development of the country along the 
lines fixed by its principal industries have justi- 
fied the experiment begun in 1891 by Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson of introducing the Siberian reindeer 
and instructing tne Eskimos.in the care of 
them. For long journeys across a desert of show 
dog trains will not answer. Not only is. their 
progress slower than is that of the reindeer, 
but they cannot carry, in addition to their own 
burdens, enough food for a long. stage across 
country. With the reindeer it is different. After 
covering from fifty to ninety miles in a day—- 


twice or thrice the distance to which a dog team || to connect with the steamer bound for the | 


is equal—the deer may be turned out at night to 
seek their own fodder under the snow. More. 
than that, with such a reindeer herd as Siberia 
has, the natives of Alaska would have that re-. 
source of food and clothing of which they now 
are in so bitter need. | i 

It. was Dr, Jackson’s experiment that was re- 
sponsible for the writer’s taking ship at San 


| Franeisco, June 4, for Alaska. He was bound for | 


the United States reindeer station at Port Clar- 
ence, where he was to haye in charge the breed- 
ing and care of the reindeer and the instruc- | 
tion of the natives: On the morning of July 
8 the brigantine rounded Point Spencer and | 
anchored in the harbor where the whaling | 
fleet rendezvous. Fifteen. miles. more com-. 
pleted a journey of 3,185 miles, and brought the. 
party, after thirty-five days’ confinement, to the 
reindeer station. The adventure that introduced 
‘us to the country illustrates the superstition, as 
well as the vengefulnéss, of the ordinary native. 

After all the supplies for the station had been 
lightered in, on the evening of July 17, we 
were aroused from sleep by the cry that our 
brigantine. was drifting inland, forced by a 
heavy southwest wind. The best efforts of the 
sailors were of no ayail. While from the shore 
came the noise of drums beating and natives 
yelling. most horribly,.our vessel was driven on 
the beach. We escaped as best we could, by 
means of a rope secured en shore by the an- 
chor, and just in time, for as the last man got 
away the royal stays parted and the foremast. 
toppled into the sea. : H 
‘Next morning a sore-eyed Alaskan, with | 
swelling chest, strutted bravely before us. He. 
himself had done the mischief, he announced. 
He had asked of one of us on board ship a gift 
which had been denied. He had had his re- 
venge. He was a big doctor. He had drummed, 


us ashore, 


i 
they |. 


“thy, 
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_ A BERING STRAIT ESKIMO’S WINTER 


The: Schooner Volan 
~ Permission to Enter 
sian Ports. 
aime los 159% ‘ 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson Orders That the 
Vessel Proceed Direct 
to Alaska. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE YUKON DISTRICT. 


What the: Government Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Proposes Doing Dur- 
ing the Present Season, 


1] 
The Rey. Dr. Sheldon’ Jackson, Superin- | 
tendent of Public Instruction of Alaska, ar-" 

| vived in this city from Washington last | 
evening and will leave on to-night’s Oregon | 
express for the north. He is anxious to. 
sail on the next steamer for Sitka in order | 


Yukon. . It is. Dr... Jackson’s intention .to| 
spend the summer among the mining set- 
tlements in that region and retutn to Wash- | 
ington, D. C., in October, as is) hig usual | 
custom. Although he has labored among 
the natives of Alaska for twenty years, he) 


has passed only three winters in the far | 
North. : ; a | 
During the present season he will estab- | 
lish schools -and - missions: at points along 
es, xuloe and its tributaries, the latter 
under the supervision of the Presb i 
Board of Missions. Ub 
One of his cherished projects was the 
introduction of the reindeer into Alaska, 
and he says the experiment has proven | 
most successful. When he came south last | 
fall there were, approximately, 1,200 of these 
animals in the Territory, and he is of the 
jopinion that by this time they have in- | 
creased to 1,800 or 2,000 head. 
Dr. Jackson was engaged until late last | 
night in straightening out the trouble over 
the schooner Volant. The little vessel | 
was chartered to take a party of seven mis- 
stonaries to Alaska, going first to Siberia 
for more reindeer. Shecleared Several days 
ago, but the Russian Consul, Vladimir A. 
Artsimovitch,. refused to countersign her 
clearance papers, giving as his reason that | 
he believed it was the intention to land | 
the missionaries in Siberia to labor among 
the natives there. Finding it was impos- 
sible to convince him to the contrary, Dr. | 
Jackson decided to cut Siberia out of the. 
Volant’s voyage, and the vessel will sail 
for Alaska direct early next week, The. 
missionaries will be in charge of J. “Ww. 
Kelly. 7 
Dr. Jackson will preach at the Westmin-| 
ster Presbyterian Church, corner of Page| 
and Webster streets to-day. 
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atmap of the Sushitna from it 
the falls, which had been drawn 
me Indians. It is known that Indian 
and the Eskimos also, frequently | 
eographic instinct well developed, 
and their rude sketch maps have sometimes - 
been of considerable assistance to explorers. 
Mr. DIcKEY has sent to this office Indian > 
maps of a part of the river and a map of the 
whole river based upon native information. 
From the general agreement of this material 
with Mr. DicKEyY’s map, so far as he ascend-. 
ed the river; it is fair to assume that the 
‘Indians are correct in their statement that 
the river issues from a lake to the northeast, © 
not far from the Copper River. The length | 
of the Sushitna is probably about 400 miles, 
_ These prospectors made two very interest- 
ing discoveries. One was that there is a 
break at least 150 to 200 miles long in the 
| range of the Alaska Mountains, the north- 
ern continuation of the Rocky Mountains. 
This range has, for years, been shown on 
our maps in unbroken continuity, extending 
| to the sea and then far out into the ocean 
as the Alaska Peninsula. But our pros- 
pectors found that for 150 miles inland 
from Mount Sushitna on Cooks Inlet there 
are no mountains where the Alaska range 
has appeared on the maps. On the contrary, 
a broad, level country, heavily timbered 
with spruce and birch, stretches to the west- 
ward asfar ascan be seen from points on 
the low mountains east of the river. 

The other discovery was a towering 
mountain north of the break in the Alaska 
range. It was much higher than any of the 
surrounding peaks, and some members of 
the party, who have long been familiar, with 
the mountains of the Pacific coast, esti- 
mated its height at 20,000 feet. This esti- 
mate, however, is not a sufficient basis upon 
which to award to Mount McKinley, as they 
named it, the distinction of being the highest 
known summit in AlasKa. Estimates of 
mountain heights are often inaccurate. Ex- 
act information supplied by careful surveys 
is required before it can be asserted that 
“Mount McKinley: overtops Mount Logan, 

which is known to be 19,500 feet high. 

_ Many other interesting facts about this 
rugged part of our domain and the people 
who inhabit it were collected in this hunt 
for gold. The adventuresome travellers 
found “color’’? wherever they went. We 
shall doubtless hear more about the valley 
of the big Sushitna River. 
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the congregational singing, 
said; } 

“when we talk about the heathen ijj 
Alaska Ve mean all that the word implies _ 
of cruelty 2nd barbarity, They kijjl “heir ’ 
old and thdr sick. Infanticidz is won- 
derfully préyalent. When c/nildren are 
born which the wome:4% not want they | 
throw them out to die of hunger and cold | 
or be torn to pieces by the village dogs. 
One man had two grown children, a son 
and a daughter. He wanted to move, but 
the daughter was an invalid, and it was 
too much trouble to move her. After the 
father and son got such things as they 
‘wanted packed on their sledges ready to | 
start they went into the house and plung- | 
ed a knife into the heart of the daughter | 
and left her body. It was not thought of 
as a crime. NEE | 

“Another man was sick and wanted to. 
die, He asked his friends to kill him, but 
they refused. Finally, to satisfy his im-. 
portunities, they gave him the rope and 
| agreed that if he would put it around his 
neck they would pull it. This bargain 
| was successfully carried out,and the man 
] Was soon dead,” 
| Dr. Jackson was trying to buy reindeer 

from a man who didn’t want to sell. The 
} man told him that when Dr, Jackson came 
next year his boys would have the herd 
and they could sell all they wanted to. 
Dr. Jackson asked the interpreter what he 
meant by it. The interpreter said: 

“He means that this winter his boys 
will kill him. His time has come. I killed 
my father, He killed his father. 
I get old my boys will kill me. It is the 
way we do here,” : : 

Dr, Jackson told of the rich gold fields 
on the Yukon as follows: ; 

_ “It is the richest placer mining district 
in the world with the possible exception 
of South Africa. But, although the miners 
get big wages, yet I would not advise any- 
body from Baltimore to go there. The 
miners get $10 a day, but the kind of 
board you could get at the poorest res- 
taurant in Baltimore costs $60 a month 
and flour often costs $100 for 50 pounds, 
so that at the end of the year you would | 
not have any more in bank than if you | 
stayed in Baltimore. Then you have a 
temperature of 87 degrees below zero in 
»the winter’ and 100 degrees above in the 
summer, The mosquitos are worse than 
the temperature. I have seen strong men’ 
on their way to the mines sit down and 
ery like children on account of the ter- 
rible suffering inflicted by the mosquitos. 

“Alaska north of the Aleutian Islands 
has but one mail a year, and but one 
yearly supply of provisions. When you 
get up there you can’t go around. to the 
corner grocery if supplies run low. Their 
grocery store is San Francisco, 2000 miles 
away, with a steamer once a year, The | 
people up there do not know yet who was 
elected President last fall, and they will 
not know until next July or August. It 
doesn’t give you much of an idea about .: 
the size of the country to say it contains 
580,000 square miles. It is about ag large 
east and west as from Baltimore to. 
California and about as large north 
and south as from Baltimore to 
Cuba. It is one-sixth as large as.the 
United States. San Francisco is really t e 
centre of our country, for Alaska extends. 
as much west of San Taine 

fi 


does east,” . ) 

Shorter Trall Through the K 

Seattle, Wash., November 11.—The steam’ 
schooner Excelsior has arrived here from 
Cooper River, Alaska, with abont 200 pas- | 
sengers, among whom were Captain WwW. R. i 
Abercrombie, U. S. A., and his, pdrty of 4 
overnment surveyors, including I. S 
er, geologist; Emil M ‘ie 
and nine enlisted 
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‘SEVEN SAILORS DROWNED. 


. FierceStorm Envelops the Sealing Schooner 
M. M. Morrell off the Coast 
of Alaska 


SEATTLE (Wash.), September 29.—The seal- 
ing schooner M. M. Morrell, from Alaska, 
brings news that seven sailors were drowned 
| from the British cutter Satellite, in Dutch Har- 
bor, near Unalaska, on September 4th, during 
one of’ the worst storms known to the Alaska 
eoast. The men had gone out from the .ves- 
}sel, in a small boat in an endeavor to save 
some oftheir shipmates, who* had left. the 
Satellit advance in another light craft. The 
storn hich the Satellite encountered, is de- 
scribed as being little less severe than a hur- 
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_was out nine months cruising |} 

the Japanese 

* and ays the} 

eason will not be | 
vessels 

d been | 


| brought up the Yukon River. 


j American side of the boundary for that 
| reason. 


\cle City and in the neighborhood, with | 
| the same sort of followers tnat are usual- 
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AWLESSNESS IN ALASKA: 


Mining and Lynch Law the Only Codes 
Recognized at Circle City. i 


Mr. P. B. Weare, representing the. 
North American Trading and Transporta- 
tion Company, of Chicago, is here for the 
purpose of conferring with the President 
and the Secretary of the Interior with 
reference to the extension of civil au- 
thority over the mining regions in Alaska. 
\Far away in the center of the territory, 
where the Yukon River crosses the boun- 
jdary between British Columbia and the 
| United States, are a number of towns, ' 
chief of which are Circle City, on the 
y American side, and Fort Cudany, on the 
| British side, At: the latter. point the 
| Canadian government has officials and afl 
| military garrison. They collect customs | 
| dues on all the goods that are impcrted 
from the United States, and most of the 
supplies from the mining towns are 
They also 
have mining inspectors, who collect a| 
tax of $15 on every claim that is filed. 
This furnishes sufficient revenue to de-} 
fray all the expenses of the police and | 
the courts. | 
On the other side of tne line at Circle; 
City there is no law or order. The only j 
official is a Recorder, who is elected by 
the miners and records their claims. Min- 
ing law and lynch law are the only cedes 
that are recognized, and the toughs and 
desperadoes of both nations reside on .the 


If a man robs or murders or 
commits any other crime at Fort Cudahy _ 
all he has to do is to cross the houndary, 
to Circle City to escape punishment, | 
Hence the latter place is not a model 
of order or respectability. ; 

Already about 3,500 miners are at Cir-, 


ly found in mining camps. Scattered 
along the river also are some 35,000 na- 
tives, who naturally are inoffensive and 
i honest, but are being badly corrupted by 
\ contact with the whites. The nearest 
court and the nearest official, the nearest 
H place where the laws of the United 
| States are enforced are at Juneau, which is 
| 1,100 miles distant in a straigat line, and 
4,860 miles by boats down the Yukon River, 
which are the only means of transpvrta- 
tion. Scattered around among the na- 
tives are a few government school teach- 
ers under the direction of »r. Sheldon 
Jackson. : 
Mr. Weare will recommend to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who has charge of 
the Alaska Territory, to send to Circle 
City a, United States Judge and Com- 
missionér, a Deputy United States Muar- |F 
shal, and a Deputy Collecctor of Customs, 
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|MAILS, FOR NORTH ALASKA. 
6.1577 


THE EXCELSIOR TO RUN FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT, 


Captain Mortensen of the Para and 
Engineer McLean of the 
San Jose Dead. 


The steamer Excelsior will leave the 
Spear-street wharf to-day for St. Michaels 
and she wil) carry mails to points in the. 
far north. At the Alaskan port she will 
connect with the steamers of the North 
American Commercial Company for the 
mining towns up the Yukon river. The 
Postal Department recently concluded a 
contract with the owners of the steamer 
to deliver the mails three times a week 
at points north of Oonalaska and up the 
Yukon so far as Forty-Mile, and the de- 
parture of the steamer will mark the first 


| attempt of the Government to deliver the 


mails in the Far North. 

Heretofore the letters for the towns 
north of Oonalaska have been delivered 
nen the kindness of the masters of the 
Whaling vessels that happened to be going 

the neignborhood ot the points of de- 
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THE, TWO | EXPEDITIONS 4 N TH. 
heed Bye BBE 04.54 EOE?) 
The Yacht Aggie andjSchooner Ken- 
SAB Sasied for Alaska Yesterday?) ,’ 
bet advance party of the ItalianSt. 


The 
| Blias expedition left the City dock yester- 
day morning in the chartered yacht Aggie, 
under tow of the tug Cherry. The feat- 
ures of this branch of Prince Luigi Ama- 
deo’s summer outing were fully set forth 
in yesterday morning’s Post-Intelligencer, 
) and it only remains to chronicle the de- 
} parture of the party under the direction 
|} of Maj. Ingraham and to await the ar- 
| rival of the enterprising nobleman from 
1 San Francisco some time this week, when 
} the final arrangements will be perfected 
and the last steps toward the accomplish- 
ment of a scientific purpose will be taken. 
The results of the expedition will be 
Watched with anxious curiosity by the 
Scientific world, which also has its eyes 
“upon the other expedition which left this 
city two days ago, headed by that enthusi- 
astic Philadelphian, Henry -G. Bryant, 
himself an explorer and scientist of note. 
The Aggie got away at 7 o’clock and has 
eight days’ start of the Italian members, 
who will sail on the Topeka for Sitka a 
week from today. 
The other sailing was that of the Louise 
J. Kenny at 9 o’clock yesterday morning. 


She went north under the direction of | 


Miner K. Bruce ona trading expedition 
that will detain her in Arctic waters for 
several months. Miner K. Bruce is prob- 

| ably the best known American who goes 
Jannually to the Indian settlements, and 
his contributions to the literature of the 
day, in subjects. concerning the anthro- 
pology, archaeology and the modern his- 
tory of natives of the far north, 
given him an enviable position as an au- 
thority on those matters. 


TRADE IN ALASKA, 


Metlakahtla Indians Are Starting 
Stores of Their Own. 

The Rev. Mr. Duncan, the missionary 
to the Metlakahtla Indians in Alaska, is 
not to have it all his own way in the mat- 
ter of trade up north. The Alaska Miner 

| Says that the missionary may have build- 
ed better than he knew. The Indians un- 


der his charge have commenced 
to do some _ figuring on their 
Own account, Several of them, act- 
ing in a spirit of emulation, have 


Started stores of their own and in some 
instances carry a stock of from $6,000 to 
$10,000. There are about six stores of this 
description on the island. ‘These educated 
Indians have arrived at the conclusion 
that there is money in a commercial life, 
“and they have decided -to compete with 
“Mr. Duncan and his Portland capitalists, 
‘the only difference between them being 
that they . keep their money in 
the country. Mr. Duncan has met. this 
competition first by selling flour at $1.25 
a sack and then raising the dock rates 
to $8 per ton upon all goods not landed for 
his store. The Indians not to be outdone, 
have determined to build a dock of their 
Own, and havé announced that they will 
complete it this summer and allow any 
| one to land there who wishes to do so. 
‘This is no idle beast upon the part of the 
| indians, as they have plenty of money: 


“and can pay cash for work they don’t 
do themselves, 


A notice has been posted up on the ; 


island which states that the island has 
been set aside for the use of the Metla- 
kathla Indians, and other Indians of Alas- 
ka. Mr. Duncan wants nv white men 
there, but the Indians do; 
information upon mining matters, and 
‘the whole island is proving very rich in 


mineral, particularly in free gold, and be- | 


fore very long this question will become 
troublesome. The educational and _ re- 
ligious features are being overshadowed by 
the commercial ones. ‘There are a num- 
ber of locations, which were made in good 
faith by white men prior to the lease of 
the island by the government for which 
equitable provision should be made. 
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\| Foon nf 446 Arctic.—The num- 
ber of birds that go to the Arctic re- 
gions to breed is “ vast beyond con- 
ception.” 

They go not by thousands, but by 
millions, to rear their young on the 
tundra. The cause which attracts 
them is because nowhere in the world 
does nature provide at the same time 
and in the same place “ such a lavish 
prodigality of food,” 

That the barren swamp of the| 
tundra should yield a food supply so} 
great as to tempt birds to make jour- 
neys of thousands of miles to rear 
their young in a land of plenty, only 
to be found beyond the arctic circle, 
seems incredible. 

The vegetation consists of cranberry. 
cloudberry and crowberry bushes. 
Forced by the perpetual sunshine of. 
the arctic summer these bear enorm- 
ous crops of fruit. 

But the crop is not ripe until the} 
middle and end of the arctic summer, | 
and if the fruit-eating birds had to’. 
wait until it was ripe they would 
starve, for they arrive on the very day 
of the melting of the snow. 


But each year the snow descends on 
its immense crop of ripe fruit before | 
the birds have time to gather it. , 
It is then preserved beneath the, 
snow, perfectly fresh and pure, and | 


[ee melting of the snuw discloses the, 
| 
| 


bushes with the unconsumed last year’s | 
crop hanging on them or lying, ready f 
_to be eaten, on the ground. 

The frozen meal stretches across the 
breath of Asia, It never decays and 
(is accessible the moment the snow 

melts. i 
{ Ages have taught the birds that] 
‘they have only to fly to the arctic 
; | circle to find such a store of “ crystal- 
\;ized foods” as will last them till the 
bushes are once more forced into 

bearing by the perpetual sunlight. | 

The same heat which frees the fruit 

brings into being the most prolific in- 

sect life in the world. The mosquito 
swarms on the tundra. 

No European can live there without 

a veil after the snow melts. The gun 

barrels are black with them, and the 
cloud often obscures the sight. 

Thus the insect eating birds have 

only to open their mouths to fill them 
| with mosquitoes, and the presence of 

swarms of tender warblers, of cliff 
| chaffs, pipits and wagtails in this arctic | 
region is accounted for. 


——— 


THE NEXT GOVER OR OF ALASKA. 


an ont Ainates ho Has ede hs Mite 


There to Be the Man. 
{Special Dispatch to the Boston Beculd.] 

CLEVELAND, O., March’, 1897. The | 
Rev. S. Hall Young, pastor oi the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church of Woos- 
ter, O., and professor of biblical Instruc- 
tion in Wooster University, has received 
assurance that he will be appointed Goyv- 
ernor of Alaska. 

Mr. Young was a missionary in Alaska 
from 1878 to 1888. During the first six 
years of his residence there was no civic 
government, and he devoted his time to 


driving out slavery and witcheraft among 
the Indians. . 

He spent much time in exploring south- 
eastern Alaska, and travelled while en- 
gaged in this work o¥er 15,000 miles. He | 
established about all of the schools and | 
missionaries in the territory, and built 
the first church, beside setting up the 
first printing press. vie 

He was the secretary of the first terri- 
torlal convention, and has always ta 
a deep interest in the. ft 

He married Miss Fai 
teacher im Sitka. 4). 
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Fairly Lucrative Offices Looked After 
by Missionaries in the Land of |} 
Nuggets, Salmon and icebergs— 
Dr, Jackson in the East. 


John G. Brady of Sitka, Alaska, was one 
of the passengers for the North this moro- 
ing on the steamer Queen. He has been 
East in the interest of Alaska's political 
affairs, not the least of which was his own 
candidacy for the officer of Governor. | 
Wihat are his chances for the appointment 
he did not state this morning, having 
hastened to the steamer very early. | 

Mr. Brady occupies a unique position in 
American politics. He represents the mis- 
sionary element, which seeks to rule in 
the Empire of the North, and that element 
has sent forth its demand that Mr. Brady | 
be appointed Governor by President Mc- 
McKinley. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the man 
in.charge of educational matters for the 
Government in Alaska, and who is also in 
charge of Presbyterianism in America by { 
the result of the late church election, is 
now in the Hast laboring in Brady’s ‘be~ } 
half. Neither are politicians in the ac- | 
cepted sense of the ‘term, but Jackson at | 
least knows how to use his great influence 
towards a political end. 

Mr, Brady went to Alaska fourteen years 
ago as a Presbyterian missionary. He had 
been educated at. Yale and upon his. ar- 
rival in Alaska was recognized as the most 


aries in tha®region. He labored and taught 
for several years in the vicinity of Sitka, 
finally giving up his labors to go into the 
sawmill, business. Notwithstanding this 
change he is still regarded as the leader 
of the missionary élement, for he has stood 
with them-in opposing ‘the liquor trafiic, 
and in helping ‘to advance measures for the 


| enforcement of the prohibitory clause of 


the organic act. In measures toward the | 
bettering of educational facilities in Alas- 
ka he has stood next to Dr. Jackson with | 
his aid and’ eounsel. 

Alaska has another political faction 
which has a ‘wide-open” policy, and it 
is understood ‘that “Charley” Johnson has 
been its candidate for Governor. John- 
son is a politician and a leader, but with 
all his political prowess he has neither | 
been successful in pacifying nor defeating 
the missionary element. ‘The missionaries | 
will have none of him in the office of Gov- 
ernor, and it is now stated on.reliable au- 
thority, that ‘their protests at Washington 
City have been so frequent and strong as 
to cause Johnson's withdrawal, making 
his appointment extremely improbable, 
But Johnson was not to be outdone. The 
‘position of Collector of ‘Customs is $3000 a } 
year, being more lucrative and in fact car- } 
rying more power than tthat of Governor, | 
and Johnson went after it as soon'as the | 
clouds became threatening. The feeling in 
tthe matter even reaches this city, and one 
does not long have to inquire to find the 
champions of Brady 4nd of Johngon. | 

The unusual strength of the missionary 
element of Alaska is net generally under- 
stood, for it has never before had a pub- 
lic test. IPor a generation the missionaries 
have gone North—families of them—and 
generally have remained.there. The young 
members of ‘the.jfamilies have grown up 
and scattered through Alaska in different 
callings, but,always in sympathy with the 
missionaries’ cause. Thén. the mission 
teachers’ themselves practically ‘have 
charge of many setilements and hamlets, 
and they have spread along the coast and 
into the interior of the extreme Nor 
West, where even traders have 
lyes are almost e 
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improved situation. 
ie interior of Alas 
of mych of its hardship, and th, 
‘of gold seekers during the 1 
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a miners distributed over the expan- 
sive Yukon gold district,and half adoze 
“cities” have grown up at the minin 
centres, of which Circle City is the chief 


its several Alaskan stations. 
winter journey will be expeditious, an 
in fine weather almost a pleasure trip. — 
‘Summers in Alaska are as delightfu 
as in Minnesota; but by the end of Octo 
ber the snow begins to cover the moun 
tains and the blanket descends an 
blocks the work of the quartz mine 
Frost interferes with the placers 
then the works suspend, and until tw 
years ago all hands used to drop dow 
“the river to St, Michaels or clamber ov 
the tough “divide” into Juneau a 
spend their dust at Dick Willoughby’ 
or one or another of the semi-reputab 
resorts of the town, in the weary effo 
to while away the tedious winter. Those 
who have been in the camps know ho! 
it is themselves. But now there are ni 
more dives and “Nip and Tucks” ane 
“Damfinos” in Juneau. Everything 
policed and proper, and the. ‘Kilootchme 
of fifteen years ago, who were the prey 
of adventurers, are now the wards of t 
ij sisters and missionaries, and the foal 
that slipped on the side hill then is no 
stayed by planked sidewalks, of whicl 
more than four lineal miles were bui 
in 1896. Besides, there is a veritable 
archbishop, with his own diocese and an 
assistant bishop there in Juneau, with 2 
rectory and church edifice, with staine¢ 
glass windows and everything in keep> 
‘ing. Every churehman knows what this 
H means. They all know,that when th 
flock increases the superintendence: en- 
larges, and that licentiousness and ba 
barism disappear when the totem of St 
# iubert is held aloft; for the canonize 
echurehmen and the knight of St. Huber 
@ are all in close communion together. But 
#4} you should see the good Dr, Rowe on hi 
7 annual visitation.» His diocese embraceg 
®| a semi-continental area and a contin 
ous circuit of 10,000 miles, by water, line 
which are traversed mainly by canoes, 
‘a mere episode in the career of his ‘bus’ 
} Christian life. ‘ ‘ 
1 ; ‘Steady Progress, 


) Alaska, in 1885, and took a venture in 
| the first fissure prospect that was devel- 
oped at Lake Mountain, near Sitka, how 
| individualized each dusky Siwash was 

at the time, and how he cave imposing 
“potlatches,” whose cost can only be es- 
4 timated, and buried ill-starved slaves 
j under the four foundation posts of his 
‘new slab palace by way of a house 
swarming! Now, to-day, within part of 
| the spot where the dead were incinerated 
‘on funeral piles, the. good and reverend 
‘Sheldon Jackson has no less than four- 
‘teen large and well’ appointed edifices, 
‘two and three stories high; included in 
‘his Presbyterian Seminary at Sitka, 
are builders of 


along the line 
‘the date of ‘the, 
itured to hint 
julous h 
chiefly 


scason has trebled. ‘There are at last 
Aischools, operated by a dozen different 


| 
q 


| | I remember when 1, first. went to. 


5 Mission Work. i Whine): 
And what do we see to-day in Alaska 


equally on all industrial lines. Three 
lines of well appointed freight and pas- 
senger steamers ply regularly to trading 
posts and populous towns on the upper 
Yukon. Several local lines of coastwise 
steamers connect Seattle and intermedi- 
‘ate ports with Unalaska. Regular com- 
munication is kept up between St. 
Michaels in Behring sea and San Fran- 
cisco; and regular but not yet frequent 
mail service and communication is 
maintained with stations within the 
arctic circle as far north as Point Bar- 
row, where there is a life saving post as 
well as a school and mission. Even on 
St. Lawrence island there are a school 
and mission. Far up on all the princi- 
| pal waterways and tributaries there are 
schools and missions: all the old barbar- 
}ism abolished and savage traditions ob- 
|} solete! And the whites who are seeking 
ventures in the new province keep pace 
| with those in the states, aesthetically as 
| well cp erg ok aan There are sume 
imer yachting excursions in the Aleutian 
‘islands, diurnal visitors to the Hoonah 
\hot springs. Alpine clubs and mountain 
climbers prospect the supreme altitudes 
lof the Fairweather group and the intri- 
‘cacies of the glacial fields. Summer 
|residents pass their winters in the east 
'and south. The latest*fashions prevail 
|in all the principal coastwise towns. — 


The Metropolis. 


| Juneau, the metropolis, boasts a theae 
tre and opera house,:several churches, 
first-class hctels,; a hospital heated by 
steam, a fire department, telephone 
service, an electric light and power come 
pany, a woolen mill which manufactures 
suitings, steam laundries, hot and cold 
baths, a public reading room and 
} library, a high school and academy, a 
kindergarten and a complement of doc- 
tors, dentists and attorneys. Juneau has 
a shipyard, an jiren foundry, two news- 
‘papers well edited, millinery establish- 
ments, breweries, a dramatic club, an 
‘athletic club and gymnasium, a sym- 
phony orchestra and a philharmonic so- 
ciety. She has meat markets and sea- 
sonable vegetables, home grown, plank 

| sidewalks. and macadamized , wagon 


roads, spacious warehouses and docks_ 


| 700 feet long.» In-all respects it is a city 
Ff up-to-date. And nowhere on earth can 
better’ mining machinery and appliances 
be found. In the days of the early pros- 
spectors everything was crude and done 
by hand. and gold mining was restricted 
tu the summer months. Now there are 


\ gravity railroads and electric and steam © 


‘tramways, compressed air drills, sno 
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FLLIOTT FLAYS 
QHN W. FOSTER, 


‘An Extraordinary — Letter 
From the Smithsonian 
Professor’s Pen, 


* 


moe 


Declares the Special Commis- 
sioner Has Made America a 
Target for Ridicule. 


“A Commonplace Man With Flat 
Failure Stamped All Over 
His Anatomy.” 


MEAN, FALSE AND A_ PLAGIARIST, 


The * Sealing Business ‘‘the Sport of the 
Canadians and the Languid Contempt 
of the Queen's Council.” 


CLEVELAND (0.), July 30.—Professor 
H. W. Elliott of the Smithsonian Institute 
to-night gave out the complete text of his 
recent sensational letter to Judge Day, 
‘Assistant Secretary of State, regarding the 
seal fisheries. It is as follows: 


LAKEWOOD, Ohio (near Cleveland), July 
15, 1897.—Hon. W. R. Day, Assistant Sere- 
tary of State, Washington, D. O.—Dear Sir: 
In the ‘Morning Recorder’’ of this city ap- 
pears the text of a letter to Lord Salisbury 
dated May 10, 1897, and signed by John Sher- 
man, Secretary of State, on the fur seal ques- 
tion. This letter is prefaced by an accoynt 
of the great embarrassment which its pub- 
| Heation has caused the President, and that 

it has been held up for several days at the 
| request of John W. Foster, who now fears the 
| effect of his own work a few weeks earlier. 

Inasmuch as I have a closer personal knowl- 
edge of this present question than any other 
man living, and inasmuch as J am the authoi 
of the modus vivendi of 1891-93, which is the 
only creditable step taken by our Government 
towards settling this seal dispute since it 
began in, 1890 up to date, I desire to say that, 
after a careful perusal of this letter of May 
10th, above cited, the President has a right 
to feel greatly embarrassed, because it lays 
the State Department open to a crushing re- 
ply from the Canadian Office, and you will 
be in the same mortifying fix that Blaine 
found himself during 1890, when the Can- 
adians simply crushed his contra bonos mores 
letter by the data which they promptly fur- 
nished in rebuttal. 

Inexperienced and ignorant men should not 
write such letters dealing with data about 
which they know no more than so many par- 
rots, John W. Foster fs utterly ignorant of 
the truth in regard to the salient features of 
this seal question on the islands; that letter 
of May 10th is, Ike all other preparations 
from his hand on this subject, full of gross 
errors. His dullness in making up the Amer- 
jean casein 1892-93 cost us that shameful and 
humiliating defeat which we met with at Paris 
in 1898. Had he been bright and quick-witted 
| he never would have met with such disaster. 

Taking this commonplace man up Dow, after 
this record of flat failure is stamped all over 
| his anatomy,and putting him in charge of your 
| sealing question will only thrust you deeper 

into the mire than he and your predecessora 
have been placed before the bright men over 

.| the line at Ottawa. 
I am moved to write on this point because a 

{ Senator of the United States recently said ta 

me that Foster had assured the President 
that the information which I gave the British 
in 1890 caused the defeat of the American 
ease at Paris in 1890. The meanness and un- 
truth of this charge will be quickly seen by 
your turning to my report of November 17, 
1890, which contains this information. Mr, 
Foster and his associates tried to suppress 
this report because it contained the proof of 
my authorship of the modus vivendi of 1891- 
93, which he meanly stole from me—plalar- 
ized, in fact, but he was unable to suppress 
it. And now that he comes forward again to 
figure in this question I intend that he shall 
‘be required at the proper time and before the 
proper tribunal to give a full account of his 
wretched record. as the agent of the United 
ort dea the Bering Sea/Tribunal at Paris 

bein . 

This whole sealing business, from the day 
| the trouble began in 1890-91 up to date, has 
not been in the hands of a competent man for 


OTE pb It has been and is now the sport 
of the Canadians, and the languid contempt 
of the een’s Council is all that it 


When it comes up there. Very truly 
~~ HENRY W. ELLIOTT. 
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A report is generally considered dry and unin- 
teresting, and when one is received, the first im- 
pulse is to throw it aside without even turning 
its pages, but if anyone will open Sheldon Jack: 
son’s reports on Education and the Introduc- 
tion of Domestic Reindeer into Alaska he will 
not soon lay them down. At first attracted by 
the many illustrations and the fine maps, he 
will become fascinated by the interesting story. 

Two of these reports cover the ten years since 
April, 1885, when Dr. Jackson was appointed by 
the Commissioner as the General Agent of edu- 
cation in Alaska, to the completion of his trip 
North in 1895, and the other tells the story of 


the introduction of the domestic reindeer to the || 


dreary poverty-stricken region in Arctic Alaska. 
When Dr. Jackson went there in 1890 to estab- 
lish schools, he found the Eskimo population 
slowly dying off with starvation. The American 
whalers having exhausted the supply of whales 
in the Northern Pacific, had followed the poor 
creatures up through Bering Sea even to the 
ice fields of the Arctic Ocean, until the remnant 
took refuge in the inaccessible regions about the 
North Pole out of reach even of the natives. 
Then the walrus was almost exterminated for 
the sake of the ivory tusks, and finally Ameri- 
can canneries were established on the rivers for 
shipping salmon at the rate of five million cans a 


ODR ARCTIC POSSESSIONS. Mah It] 
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year, not only sending the food out of the coun- | 
try, but by their wasteful methods, destroying | 


the future supply. The advent of breech load- 
ing firearms drove the wild reindeer to remote 
and inaccessible regions in the interior, and 
the inhabitants of that forlorn country were lit- 
erally being left without resource. But on the 
other side of the Straits the people on the coast 
of Siberia had an unfailing food supply in 
the Domestic Reindeer—‘‘Why not introduce 
them on the American side??? This would 
not only preserve life but preserve the self- 
respect of the people and advance them in the 
scale of civilization by changing them from 
hunters to herders. It would also utilize the 
hundreds of thousands of square miles of mogs- 
covered tundra of arctic and sub-arctic Alaska, 
and make those now useless and barren wastes 
conducive to the wealth and prosperity of the 


United States. 


‘To reclaim and make yaluable yast acres 
otherwise worthless; to introduce large, perma- 
nent and wealth-producing 
none previously existed; to take a barbarian 
people on the verge of starvation, and lift them 
up to a comfortable self-support and civilization 
is certainly a work of national importance, ’’ but 
the great difficulty was to make the heads of 
government in Washington so far away, and 
where so many nearer interests were crowding, 
realize its importance. Readers of The Evan- 
gelist will remember how energetically Dr. Jack- 


son went to work as soon as he returned to || 


Washington, and how untiring were his efforts, 
When he found he could not get a bill through 
Congress that season, he appealed to the general 


public through the newspapers, and obtained ||! 


over $2,000 to make the first experiment. So 
that the following summer when he went North 
he was able, with the kind cooperation of Cap- 
tain Healey of the revenue cutter ‘*Bear,’’ to get 
sixteen head of reindeer in Siberia, and land 
them safely on Amaknak Island in the harbor of 
Unalaska. This answered one of the serious 
objections to his scheme, that the reindeer 
could not be transported alive, and during the 
next session of Congress $15,000 was appropri- 
ated for this work. In 1893, the following year, 
$6,000 more was voted for the same purpose, and 
now the effort has passed out of the experimental] 


| 
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industries where | 


vs 


several points, 


to the best advantage, and so valuable is 
| effort proving that now i 
coast, or to contract with responsible people there 
to gather two or three thousand deer and have 
them ready for transportation during the short 
summer season, 


Since the first introduction of the reindeer, the | 
discovery of large and valuable gold deposits has | 
attracted many white settlers, and made it the | 
more important to have a supply of food and also | 


a means of travel and transportation. 
| The schools too will be more necessary than 


miners and the rough settlers who are pouring 
into the new country, willing to face any 


natives who have never felt the need of, or de- 
,sire for money. In one of his journeys, Dr. 
Jacksor describes stopping at St. Lawrence 
Island, and meeting Koharri, the chief man of 
the village anda noted trader all along the 
coast. ‘‘This man has been known to have $75, - 


000 worth of whalebone in his storehouse at one | 


time. He does a business of probably $100,000 
a year, and yet, not a single coin of gold or sil- 
ver nora single bank note or bank check is 
used, nor are any books kept. All transactions 
are by barter, furs and whalebones being ex- 
changed for tobacco, flour and whiskey. This 
wholesale merchant of the North Siberian coast 
can neither read nor write, nor can anyone asso- 
ciated with him. Although go wealthy he lives 
in an ordinary tent and sleeps on the ground on 
a pile of reindeer skins, ’’ 
ft is on this island that Mr. and Mrs. 
| bell live and have their school. 


Gambell’s letter in this week’s Home Migsion- 
|ary Report to find the first date way back in 


have but one mail a year when the little steamer 
Bear makes its annual round. The deprivations 
of such a life are more than we can easily com- 
prehend, but the devoted men and women who 


development of the simple people, who learn 
‘readily and are affectionate and responsive, 


little volumes we | 
established by the various churche 
the Roman Catholic, and the 
several others, aside from the government schools, 
and each year the nu 
can only wish for these reports a wide circula- 
tion so that people all over the United States can 
take a more intelligent interest in this vast 
Arctic country, its possibilities, and its im- 
perative needs. 

[ 
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: A HAZARDOUS VOYAGE, 
1 Vhirty-Six Tom Schooner Bina En | 
Route to Alaska, . 

SAIN PRIANICTSIGO, June .—The Hina, | 
one of the smallest Schooners that has || 
ever Sailed out of San Francisco harbor, } 
is going on a hazardous voyage to the || 
Arctie Ocean. This little craft is a 36-. |) 
ton v4ssel which Was formerly a tugboat. 
She has peen converted into a sailing’ ves- 
sel and will carry five men. 

In October the’ Btna will be taken 
through Bering straits, to Temain in the 
Arctic ocean all winter. ‘Point Hope will 
be the destination, There the captain 
| WHI let the schooner frecze in the ice and | 
| remain until next summer... During the 
| winter trading will be carried.on: What. | 


| 
i 
| 


ing or Sealing will be uried again rext | 


Summer and a second winter will be-spent 
in the ice before returning to San Fran- 
| cisco, i ae 


| " 


stage. The herds of reindeer are established at 
colonies of Laplanders have been 
induced to settle there to take care of them, and 
to show our Eskimo how to treat and use them! 


the} 
t is proposed either to | 


| establish a purchasing station on the Siberian | 


ever to counteract the demoralizing effect of the 


| off Campbell island. As we leave the ship 
amount of cold and hardship in the search for | 
gold. How strange this will seem to the poor | 


Gam- | 
One feels a lit- | 
tle surprise in reading the extracts from Mr. 


September, 1895, until we remember that they | 


_ Sailers on 


|have chosen this field find a return in the rapid | 


ed passengers bound 


Through the missionary reports we know more |) 
or less of our Presbyterian schools, but in these | 
earn of the many schools | 
Moravian, and | 


mber is increasing. One 


' Wife and two children, Seattle; 


‘Vineent Gallion, Single, Newcastle; 0, B . 


; 


YAS FOUND AT WHS? SEAT- 

‘LE YESTERDAY, 
PEL tc || ANS 

Statement That the Lost Schooner 
Went Down Five Miles: Off Camp- 
bell Island—Creyw and Passenyers 
Took to the Boats—Hard to. Figure 
Out How the Ourrents Ever 
Brought a Message to This Port. 


WHAT ¥V 


“The fate of the schooner Lincoln is 
Sealed, We took to the boats five miles 


she is fast sinking. Good-bye, 
“CHARLES SWANSON, 
“Schooner Lincoln.” 


The above note was found in a bottle 
yesterday afternoon at 4 o’clock by Peter 
Dahl, just around the point from West | 
Seattle. Mr. Dahl was walking along tha | 
beach in company with a young man 
named Rosenthal, when he noticed a dark 
colored, round, quart bottle on the beach | 
at the edge of the water. He picked it up i] 
and found it was corked. The cork looked | . 
old. In the bottle was a little water and a 
Diece of paper. Dahl broke the bottle and 


found that the piece of paper contained 


eee eee er 


_ alleged information about the long lost 


Schooner Lincoln, . 

The paper was about five inches long 
by three wide and had evidently been torn 
from a note book, The writing was plain 
as day. The letters were large and well 
formed. Mr. Dahl left the noite at the 
Post-Intelligencer editorial rooms, so if 
there was such a man as Charles Swan- 
Son on the Lincoln and he was known in 
Seattle his friends can study the writing 
and determine whether this is the last |) 
message of a doomed man or the cruel 
joke of a fool. 

The schoner Lincoln sailed from the | 

ock just north of Schwabacher’s March | 
8, 1896, with a party of twenty-five pros- 
bectors, bound for Cook inlet. She was 
under command of Capt. Newegard, an ex- |) 
Perienced and cautious skipper. The Lin- 
coln was! considered one of the fastest 
the Pacific Coast, 
left Seattle she was heavily loaded with 
both passengers and freight. 

The news of the failure of the Lincoln 
to reach Cook inlet was brought to Se 
attle by the Lakme, which arrived May 3, 
1896, from Coal Bay, where she had land-' 
for Six Mile. Sub- 
Sequent developments only confirmed the | 
belief that the Schooner had been lost in 
the storm which blew the Bertha 100 miles 
out of her course, 

It was impossible to obtain an official’ 
Passenger list of the Lincoln, but the fol- | 
lowing was dug up by the Post-Intelli- 
gsencer. It will be observed that the name 
“Charles Swanson” does not appear, yet 
Such a man might have been aboard: 

William Sloplis, of Seattle, who has left 
& wife and five children; J. H, Goddard, 
CG: 
Ward, wife and one child, River Fark; 
Edson England, single; Adolph Anderson, 
wife and one child, Houston and 
‘William Streets, 


near Houston; John Lindquist, 
wife and two children, street; 


: 


H. C. Boyles, | 
Seattle; Frank 
d Seattle; M. Cunningham, | 
single, Sunnydale; BH. R. Dunham, Smgle, 


Johnson, 


Sunnydale; @, R. Harder, single, Seattle; 

; Uddman, single, Seattle; —__ 

Kuenzler, single, Seattle, 
The officers and crew were: Capt. Hel- 

mer Newgard, single; *mate, John New- 

2rd, single; sailors jas Olsen, sin- | 

gle; John Olsen cook, Ole Bee, 

wife and six ch of Seattle. 
It is a difficult © out What 

combination of d have ranq- 

ed a bottle f r one of | 
er boats at Wi X ; 
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HE HAS NOTHING TO SAY 
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I Fairly Lucrative Offices Looked After — 

| by Missionaries in the Land of 
‘Nuggets, Salmon and Icebergs— 
Dr. Jackson in the East. 


———— _) 


John G. Brady of Sitka, Alaska, was one 
| of the passengers for the North this mora- 
ing en the steamer Queen. He has been 
' East in the interest of Alaska’s political 
affairs, not the least of which was his own 
| candidacy for the officer of Governor. 
What are his chances for the appointment 
rhe did net state -this: morning, haying 
hastened to the steamer very early. 
| Mr. Brady occupies a unique: position. in 
| American, politics.. He represents the mis- 
sionary element, which seeks to: rule in 
the Empire of the North, and that clement 
| has sent forth its demand that Mr. Brady 
be appointed Governor by President Mc- 
| MeKinley. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the man 
in charge of educational matters for the 
“Government in Alaska, and who is, also in 
charge of Presbyterianism in America by 
the result of the late chureh election, is 
Pom in the Hast laboring in Brady’s be- 
Mnalf, Neither are politicians in the ac- 
cepted sense of the term, but Jackson at 
ee knows how to use his great influence 
‘towards a political end. MG 
Mr. Brady went to Alaska fourteen years 
ago-as.a Presbyterian-missionary. He hax 
been educated at Yale and upon his ar- 
rival in Alaska was reeognized asthe most 
scholarly and inftuential of the mission-_ 
| aries in that region, He labored and taught | 
+ for several years in the vicinity of Sitka, / 
| finally giving up his labors to go into the 

sawmill ‘business. Notwithstanding . this |, 

change he is still regarded as the ‘leader 
of the missionary element, for he has stood 

with them.in opposing the liquor traffic, 
‘| andin helping to advance, measures for the |; 
|} enforcement of the probibitory clause of |! 
| the organic act. In measures toward the | 
| bettering of educational facilities in Alas- |, 
|| ka he-has stood next to Dr. Jackson with | 
| his aid and: counsel. 

Alaska has another political faction 
which has a ‘wide-open” policy, and it 
is understood that “Charley”? Johnson has 
been its candidate for Governor. John- 
gon*is a politician and a leader, ‘but with 

' all his political prowess he has neither 
been, successful in pacifying nor defeating 
the missionary element. The missionaries 
will have none of him in the office of Gov- 
ernor, and it is now stated on reliable au- 
thority that their protests at Washington 


| to eause. Johnson's. withdrawal, making 
| his appointment extremely improbable. 
| But Johnson was not to be outdone. The 
| position of Collector of ‘Customs is $3000 a | 
year, being nrore lucrative and in fact car- 
rying more power than that of Governor, 


clouds became threatening. The feeling in 
the matter even reaches this eat¥, and ere, 
does not long have to inquire to find the 
champions of Brady and of Johnson. 

The unusual strength of the missionary 
element of Alaska is not generally umder- 
stood, for it has never before had a.pub- 
lic test. For a generation the missionaries 
| have gone North—families of them+and 
generally have remained there. Tne young 
members of the families pens ges a 
} and s d through Alaska in differen 
| peste: hceaaltae jin sympathy with the 
} miss > eause. Then. the mission 
} teachers ~ themselves preci ners 
| ‘of many settlements and hamlets, 
gna eh Be read along the coast and 
P the extreme North and 
traders have seldom 
are almost entirely un~ 
e and protection. It-!s 
- weighty arguments! 

half of 


. 
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_getically before the destructive influences of 
' civilization shall have destroyed the primitive 
City have been so frequent and strong as | 


| which are to be carried on in both Asia and 


| expedition, wishing to correct the many errors 


‘period, but its study has never been taken up 
' in a systematic manner. 
| tors maintain that American culture has grown 


| traces of Asiatic culture in America. 
_of connection between the New World and the 
| Old have been suggested: the one leading over 
| the islands of the Pacific Ocean to South Amer- 
ica, the other leading along the coasts of the 
North Pacific Ocean to our continent. The prob- 

lem that it is proposed to take up relates to the 


|TI. Mason, and myself have published studies 
| which favor the theory that an early exchange 
' of cultural achievements took place between 


_ sustain the assertion. 
| these questions requires a systematic study of 
_ the whole area. 
_ the generosity of Mr. Jesup, who makes it possi- 
| ble to investigate this important problem ener- 


_ Pacific Coast of Siberia is largely based upon 


| tion of Kamchatka supplied a gap that cannot 
and Johnson. went after it as soon as the}, 


| 
| 


_ somewhat fuller. 
_, Aleutian Islands we have the linguistic works 


| 


Arctic Alaska we have mainly the work of Mur- 
doch on the Eskimo of Point Barrow. In-} 
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THE EVANGELIST. 
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SCIENTIFIC EXPEVITION. 


Mr. Morris K. Jesup is fitting out an expedi- 
tion which promises to clear up many obscure 
points relating to the early history of the Amer- 
ican race. As President of the Natural History 
Museum, Mr. Jesup has already done much for 
the advancement of science, fitting out the Peary 
reliet expedition, and providing for the kest 
existing collection of North American forestry, 
and now #énerously provides the funds for an 
thropological explorations and investigations 
on the ‘coasts of the North Pacific Ocean, 


vestigations in British Columbia have been car- 


of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, mainly by myself, but much remains 
to be done. Work on the Pacific Coast of Amer- 
ica will be begun this spring in fields that have 
heretofore remained unexplored, and will be 
continued as long as important gaps in our 
knowledge of the ethnology of the coast remain 
to be filled. The regions in which investiga- 


difficulties, as well on account of the severity 


district as on account of the multitude of tribes 
that inhabit these regions. 
whole of Siberia is inhabited by tribes akin in 
language and similar in type, the eastern coast 
is occupied by a variety of races. 
true in America, where in the interior we find a 
vast sweep of country inhabited by one people, 
while the diversity of languages and races on 
the coast is almost incredible. A thorough 


America during a period of six years. 
Mr. ©. Franz Boas, who is connected with the 


and misstatements regarding the work, has pub- 
lished the following account in the Evening 
Post: 

“‘There are few problems that are of greater 
importance to our knowledge of the early his- 
tory of the American race than its relations to 
the races of the Old World. The discussion of 


Hiei roblem has peen going: on fora, long customs of all the tribes, and oi the physical 


into this chaos. The difficulties of the problem 
will be better appreciated when it is stated that 
between Columbia River and Bering Strait ten 
languages are found that are fundamentally dis- 
tinct, and that these languages have thirty- 
seven dialects which are mutually unintelligi- 
ble. On the Asiatic side there are seven dis- 


While some investiga- 
up spontaneously, others claim to recognize 
Two ways 


which are mutually unintelligible, but there 
may be more, since our knowledge of the whole 


area is very meagre. 


northern area. In recent time F. Ratzel, Otis 


types is a very attractive one. The relations of 
the races of southern Alaska and British Colum- 
bia to the other North American Indians, al- 
though not quite clear, are certainly very inti- 
mate, since a gradual transition of the North- 
west coast types to those of eastern North Amer-’ 
ica can be established. On the other hand, the 
features show a decided resemblance with the 
Asiatic types, bnt the races which we find in 
northern Alaska are much more remote from 
Asiatic types and those farther south. It is, 
therefore, likely that extensive migrations have 
taken place in this whole area. 
great changes in the seats of population have 
occurred in the central parts of northern Siberia. 
The weaker peoples of southern regions were 


northeastern Asia and western America, but it 
cannot be said that this opinion has been estab- 
lished beyond doubt. It is combated notably 
by D. G. Brinton. Still more doubtful is the 
racial relationship between the peoples of Asia 
and America; and when I expressed the opinion 
that the peoples of British Columbia are more 
closely related to the Asiatic race than any 
other North American Indians, I did not bring 
forward any material from the Asiatic side to 
The final solution of 


Anthropologists will appreciate 


the inhospitable shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
It will require long and patient study of the 
inhabitants and of the prehistoric remains of 
the whole region to unravel its ancient history. 

‘‘Hiven after the time of the early migrations 
of races in this region there has always been 


cultures entirely. 
‘‘Our knowledge of the ethnology of the 


the reports of early travellers. Steller’s descrip- 


inventions and of other ideas. 
certain utensils are much alike on both coasts, 
thus favoring the theory that they have spread 
over the whole area from one centre, but archeo- 
logical investigation must show how long these 


be filled to-day. The circumnavigations of the 
globe of the last century and of the beginning 
of this century have furnished us with frag- 
mentary material from these regions, but the 
only contribution that can claim any great sci- 
entific value is that of Schrenck on the peoples 
of the Amoor. Notwithstanding this work, and 
the publications of Middendorf, Castren Schief- 
ner, and Radloff, the types of man, the lan- 
guages, customs, and mythology of the whole 
region are practically unknown. 

‘‘On the American side our information is 
From southern Alaska and the 


ceded by other forms of culture. The mytholo- 
gies must be scanned with great care. There is 


taken place. There are indications that the cur- 
rent flowed across to our continent, and it will 
be the task of the proposed investigation to dis- 
cover to which extent American and Asiatic 
ideas influenced each other.’’ 


of Vemiaminoff, the great Russian missionary ; || 
of Dall, Pinart, Krause, and Emmons, From || 


ried on for a number of years under the auspices |/ 


tions are tobe carried on offer mazy peculiar }} 


of the climate in the northern portions of the |! 


While almost. the | 


The same is } 


study of all the innumerable dialects, of the |) 


characteristics, will be required to bring order } 


tinct languages spoken in at least ten dialects | 


pushed northward, and finally came to occupy | 


‘“‘The problem of the relationship of the racial | 


We know that 


opportunity for intercourse and for exchange of } 
The forms of | 


forms have been in use, and if they were pre- || 


no doubt that among the peoples of Siberia a |) 
constant interchange of tales and of myths has |) 
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ition Under Which Mr. Durfean 
Holds Possesssion. — : 
4 To the Editor of The Evening Star: Pt Saga 
| i read with great interest the interview 
| with Gen. Duffield, director of tho coast 
and geodetic survey, published in your is- 
sue of the 25th ultimo, as to the great min- 
| eral Wealth of Alaska, and particularly the 
{| rich lodes on Annette Island. His~ state- 
| ments are all probably correct, and his 
orinions are entitled to great weight, as his 
ability as a scientist and his opportunities 
tor investigation and observation in that 
| region qualify him. to speak as an expert. 
| But I am not quite prepared to agree with | 
| him as to the title to Annette. Island, alt j 
| though the view expressed by him is the 
‘popular one. Upon this point Gen. Duf- 
fieid is reported as follows: - 
’ “On Annette Island, in the archipelago, , 
‘there is one of the richest gold mother 
Jodes in the world, which will probably. 
“never be touched, or not so long ‘as the 
present owner is living and residing there. 
His name is Henry Duncan, and the island 
was granted to him by Congress several 
years ago for the purpose of civilizing and 
educating the Indians,’’ * * * * 
He further states; : 
“TT have met Duncan and have been 
‘greatly impressed by his personality. He isa 
a Scotchman, and some years ago had an 
Indian colony similar to the one on An- 
mette Island in British Columbia. One otf 
-| the English bishops attempted to coerce 
Dunean into. putting his colony under the 
‘jurisdiction of the church. He refused to. 
'be coerced, appealed to the United States’ 
/government, and Congress granted him the 
‘island. He has had it four or five years, J 
‘believe, and has been most successful in 
his manner of carrying out his philan- 
thropical ideas. : 
_ “Just back of the village which he found-. 
ed, in one of a range of hills, is the rich 
‘lode of gold. Duncan does not allow it to 
‘be touched, because he is satisfied with his. 
worldly possessions, and he does not care 
to have inspired in his Indians that lust. 
‘for gold which characterizes the whites.’ | 
i So far as his title to the island is con- 
_ cerned, he has none whatever, except that, 
until further provided by law, it is set] 
apart as a reservation. The law is found 
‘in section 15 of the act of March 3, 1891, %| 
and is as follows: | 
“That until otherwise provided by law, | 
the body of lands known as - Annette 
Island, situated in Alaskan archipelago, in 
southeastern Alaska, on the north side of 
Dixon’s entrance, be, and the same is here- 
by, set apart as a reservation for the use 
t the Metlakahtlan Indians, and those peo-, 
| ple known as Metlakahtlans, who have re- 
cently emigrated from British Columbia 
| to Alaska, and such other Alaskan natives 
“as may join them, to be held and used by 


| 


DY 


|Tavines held deep snowdrifts, had to be 
‘erossed, the icy waters of mountain tor- | 


; made with axes. The cold was intense, the 


them in common, under such rules and reg- 
| ulations, and subject to such restrictions 
| as may be prescribed from time to time by 
_}| the Secretary of the Interior.’ | 

| It is thus seen that Mr. Duncan was not 
ven title to or any interest in the islands } 
by Congress, but that until further legis- 
| tion it is declared to be a reservation for 
| the Metlakahtlan Indians and such other 
| natives as may join them, under the con- 
trol of the Interior Department. This is || 
{ an Indian reservation pure and simple, ex-’ 
| cept the law provides for what the Indians 
“always do, the holding and use in common, 
and that the Secretary of the Interior is 
| authorized to make rules and regulations 
|for the government of the colony. The 
ry language of the act, i. e., “until other- 
| wise provided by: tw,” proves conclusively 
| Congress regarded it as a temporary meas- 
| ure, an experiment, perhaps, and that other 
disposal of it would be made by Congress, 
Inless these alien Indians, these British. 
ects, who have no title or claim to the 
1, are accorded different or better treat- 
nt than that which has been received 
‘our native Indians with whom we have 
; treated as owners of the soil, this mineral’ 
Yand upon Annette Island. will be segre- 
| gated from that which is used by the In- 
| dians for fishing and commercial purposes 
} and will be opened to exploration and pur- 


‘chase under the mineral laws of the United 
| States, This has been almost uniformly 
done in cases where valuable mineral de- 

0 ave been discovered within the 


limits of Indian reservations set apart for 
1 use of our native Indians; in fact, it 
| has become the settled policy of the goy- 
2 | ernment to open mineral lands to, explora- | 
_ | tion and purchase in order that the mineral 
| wealth of the country might be developed 

| wherever the government has title to 
ds, and I see no good reasc 
c ould be purs 


|} them for hours. ! 


about 950 miles. 


been found in sufficient 


mail, proceeded south with dog teams, his 
objective point being Katmai, 
strait, where it is possible to 


with the mail steamer between Si ; 
the’ Aleutian. Islands, Rolston. 


Katmai one of Mr. 
frozen to death. 
maining ones, a large hole was. dug into 

the side of a Snowdrift, the ten ‘dogs that I 
Seemed to have a little life in them, but |. 
} “stiffas pelicans,” were: f 
Mr, Johnson ad his. 


on the cold bodies o: 
| ed them into 
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Men Stood the Ordeal Better Than 
Dogs, Who Had to Be Warmed 
Back Into Life, 


William A, Kjellmann, superintendent of 
the reindeer station at Port Clarence, Alas- 
ka, made a thousand-mile journey with 
trained reindeer in December, and the 
United States bureau of education has just 
received a report of the expedition from 
the Industrial School at Port Clarence, | 
Superintendent Kjellmann left Port Clar- 
ence December 15 with nine sleds, seven--})) 
teen reindeer and two expert Lapp team- 
sters, his purpose being to explore that 
part of Alaska lying between Bering straits, 
the lower Yukon and the Kuskokwim riv- 
ers, and to demonstrate the practicability 
of communication between Arctic Alaska 
and civilization, even in the depth of win- 
ter. December 22 the Swedish-Lutheran 
mission station at Golovin Bay was reach- 
ed, five days having been spent in explor- 
ing the region between the Goweerok and 
Fish rivers. The reindeer herd at Golovin 
Bay was found to be in splendid condition | 
and well cared for. December 30 the frozen i 
waters of Norton sound were crossed; | 


j hummocky ice was enccuntered; here and 


there the ice was very thin and the way 


had to be chosen with great care. Michaels to a river boat and proceed up 


January 1 the party arrived at the mis- 
sion station of Unalaklik. Here the pro- 
visions left last summer by the United 
States revenue cutter Bear for the projected 
exploration were received. The country 
around Unalaklik is repcrted by Mr. Kjeli- 
mann as exceptionally adapted for reindeer |) 
herding; there are sheltered valleys, ary |! 
pasturage, heavy timber for buildings, 
birchwood for sled and canoe-making and 
driftwood for fuel. At Unalaklik Mr. David | 
Joknson joined the party. 


VYhermometer Registered 73 Below |. 
Zero. 

The journey between the trading post of 
St. Michael and the Russian mission at 
Icogmut, on the Yukon, was a most ardu- 
ous one. Barren mountains, whose rocky 
sides had been swept bare, but whose 


} 
i 


rents had to be forded; sometimes a way 
through the tangled undergrowth had to be 


thermometer registering 73° below zero; 
but even then the men found their fur’ 
clothing sufficient protection and rested 
comfortably in sleeping bags of reindeer 
skin. On the mountains a blizzard was en- 
countered; the wind was too strong for the | 
reindeer to stand up, and the men also had 
to lie down flat and let the blast sweep over 


| 
n 


Mr. Kjellmann’s report was dated Febru- | 


| ary 12, at the Moravian mission station at || 
|| Bethel, on the Kuskokwim river. 


The dis- | 
including detours, was 
His intention was to re- || 
turn to headquarters at Port Clarence 
through another section of country, fol- | 
lcwing the Yukon as far as the Roman |) 
Catholic mission station at Nulato, then | 
turning westward to the Norton sound re- | 


tance traveled, 


gion, } 


Reindeer moss (Cladonia Rangiferina) had 
quantity along 
almost the entire route, although at one 
time, when stormbound on the mountains, | 


the deer were thirty-six hours without | 
food. However, the hardy animals suffered | 
no permanent injury from this long fast, 


and their skins, thickly covered with long 
hair, 


tense cold. 


enabled them to withstand the in- | 


From Bethei, Mr, Johnson, carrying the 


on Shellikoff }’ 
communicate 


Warmed Dogs Into Life. 
On the mountains just before reaching 
Johnson’s dogs was | 
In order to save the re- 


pushed into it,,and) \ 
native assistant 
‘the dogs an 

life. mor aeen se oe 


teamer fo: 
es. the yn 


TO INVESTIGATE ITS AGRICULTURAI 


gs the boat can go toward the head of the 
river, This will enable me to visit the gov- ¢ 


/opinien as to tae need of the establishment 


| miners. Last scason’ we put in our first 
| school on the Yukoy, at Circle City, send- 
ing 
‘tefs i 

thirty White children in attendance, The 
| miners showed their interest in the estab- 
| 1iShment of the school by raising $1,100 and 


Yukon yalley, and the interior of Alaska. 
These are the first inauiries in that line, 
‘in that section, ever undertaken by. the 
| government, and the report will doubtless 
| bé awaited with much interest. It has been- 
‘found that a corresponding 


"(if it is found that Central Alaska can pro- 
‘duce wheat* and root crops, or ‘other sim- 


to the American public, which has looked 


| chasing material for reindeer sleds and 


reindeer, broken to harness, into the min- 


number of native settlements, 


reindeer team in any country; and was a ! 


freight lines in that country. The i 

which the party brought down to the Nor ‘ 
Pacific coast reached Washington, 
some three weeks ago. 
was a gratifying success, and opens up the > 
best possibilities of the future, 


“some trouble similar to foot ro’ 
sheep. The disease, however, di¢ 
to be contagious, and when 
driven’ to 
p 7 


x" 


RESOURCES. 3 
® 


Venre [Bs 159 vf 
The Noted. Presbyterian 3lissionary 
und Educator to Leave Today for 
His Field of Duty in the North— 
His Superintendent Makes a Leng 
Trip With Reindcer—Miners Raise 
$1,100 for a School Building—Pur- | 
Material Seattle — 
‘Steamship Portland Libeled. 


in 


chasing 


Dr, Sheldon Jackson, government agent 
of education in Alaska, will leave for the 
North on the steamer Portland, scheduled 
to sail today for St. Michaels. 

“My plans,’’ he said last evening, ‘at the 
Occidental hotel, ‘are to transfer at St. 


the Yukon to the Klondike mines, or as far 


~ 
“ak ee 


ernment. schools and the mission stations ‘ 
of the Methedists, (Roman Catholics, Mpis- | 
ecopalians and Swedish Evangelicals in 
that region. i will also beable to form an 


the ‘children of the 


of more schools for 


Miss Annie Fulgomer to. teach. et- 
eived during the} wigter mention 


erecting a log school ‘building. 

“Tn addition to the ordinary duties of su-' 
perintendent. of schools performed every 
year, for the present season I have been 
appointed a special agent by the secretary 
of agriculture to investigate the agricult- 
ural and horticuitural possibilities of the 


latitude in 
British Columbia produces fine wheat, and 


ilar products, it will be a pleasant surprise 
on Alaska as a frozen region without re- 


sources. : ‘ 
“For the last day or two I have been pur- 


* 


perfecting arrangements for sending thirty 


ing regions, to, demonstrate the usefulness 
of that animal as a method of transferring 
freight from the Yukon river towns back 
to the mines, | A 

. “By my orders the superintendent of the «| 
reindeer herd last December took thirteen 
head of reindeer, nine sleds and two Laps- 
and made a round trip southward through 
the country 2,000 miles, visiting a” large 4 
trading . 
posts and mission stations that had never 
seen a trained reindeer. This is said to 
have been the longest trip ever made by a 


practical demonstration of the possibilitie 
of establishing reindeer mail routes | 


HC 
This experimen 


yi 


“Last fall the central reindeer he 


dryer pasturage 


DY TO SCA 


. 
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HIS. PLANS FOR THE ALASKAN 


ay my ~~ hia al 


The Royal Party Will Seck Pleasure 
‘Rather Than Scientific 
Results. 


Prinee Louis of ‘Savoy, Duke of 
Abrugazi, arrived imthe city on the Cen- 
tral overland train last evening, accom- 
‘panied by a considerable retinue and 
jeompany of experienced Alpine guides, 
all of whom are to accompany him on 
his perilous climb to the summit of 
‘Mount St. Elias, The Prince and his 
\party were driven to the Palace Hotel 
faity, and upon their arrival in the 


city, and were assigned to several spa- 
‘etous suits on the Market-street front 
-of the hotel which had been reserved 
‘for their use. Here the Prince and his 
‘party will make their headquarters dur- 
ing the several days of their stay in the 
| city, for it is expected that some days 
|wili be required to complete all ar- 
‘rangements for the mountain-climbing 
|expedition of which so much has been 
, said of late. ; x 
| ‘The nephew of the King of Italy does 
not intend that his trip to the summit 
of St. Elias shall be a failure if it can 
\Avoided, and to that end he is taking 
every precaution that wisdom, experi- 
ence and money will permit. With him 
are several gentlemen whose past ex- 
perience in scaling frozen peaks will 
‘afford him good adyice, should it be 
needed, and in addition there are five 
famous Alpine guides in the party, who 
will do much to make the ascent of the 
| Alaskan peak possible. In the two tons 
‘of baggage which has been. brought 
| across the country there is everything 
vin the way of provisions, clothing and 
implements to aid the adventurers in 
, their mountain-climbing expedition 
which prudence could suggest, and the 
party will be the best equipped of any 
that ever attempted the difficult feat 


Mf ov . ete 
E ST. ELIAS. 


} 


\of reaching the summit of the Alaskan | 
1 volcano, 
. | In the Prince’s party are Lieutenant. 
7 \A. Cagni, aid-de-camp to the Prince, | 
F \Cheyalier Francesco Gonella, Chevalier. 


Prince Louis of Savoy, Who Is Here En Route to 


(Vitorio Sella and Dr. de Filippi. All of | Alaska to Scale St. Elias. 
: ithese, including the Prince, are mem- (Sketched by a ‘Chronicle’ artist.) 


bers of the Italian Alpine Club, of which! "TP" ?ys the intention of Prince Louis successful attempt in 1890. Mount St.) 


lis the section which has its headquar- 
jters in Turin, and of which Chevalier 
Gonella is president. Chevalier Gonel- 
Ja and Chevalier Sella, it might be men- 
tioned, are simply accompanying the 
party for pleasure, Dr. Filippi is the 
'guides are Joseph Petigax, Croux Laur- 
pent, Maguignoz Antoine, Pellysier An- 
jdree ‘and Botta Erminio. They all hail 
from the valley of Aosta, in the Italian 
Alps. They are tried and experienced 
mountain-climbers, and were. hunts- 
men of King Victor Emmanuel. 

«The party will go from here to Seattle 
in a.few days, and from there sail for 


with a fund of informa- 
'of the Appalachian 
Boston, which. will 
derable benefit to 


physician of the party. The- Alpine | 


Sitka, Alaska, from which point they, 
have arranged to take a yacht of fifty 
it will be impossible to live at the alti- 


there are nine sections in Italy. Their’s/+ 9 wnaertake an expedition into the 


|}Himalayas this summer,” he said, ‘‘but 
he abandoned the idea on account of 
‘the plague in India. Mountain-climb- 
‘ing is not a passion with him, although 
‘he is fond of all kinds of outdoor sports 
‘and has ascended to the summit of 
Mount Blane, Mount Rosa and all the 
‘principal Alpine summits. His object 
jin sealing Mount St. Elias is partly be- 
cause he wants to see the grand scenery 
in its neighborhood, and partly because 
it has never been sealed before. There 
is some pleasure in. doing what others 
have failed to do. ‘There is no certainty 
that we will reach the summit, but it 
is our intention to get there if we can 
do so without running too great a risk. 
We shall only have two months before 


tude we hope to attain, and the chances 
are about even that we shall encounter 
such insurmountable obstacles as were 


‘| met by our predecessors.” 


-It might be interesting to know that 
three previous unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to reach the mountain 
summit. Lieutenant Frederick Schwar- 
ka. feached a height of 12,000 feet in 
1886. Edward Topham, an Englishman, 
hed the height of 11,400 feet in 1888. 
or I. S. Rus of the National 


| 


“se, 
a” ' oe 


phical Survey. also made an un- 


Elias is supposed to be upward of 18,- 
000 feet high. It is a voleano, and is oc- 
casionally active, and its ascent is 
deemed perilous in the extreme. 


Prince Louis and his party intend to, 


adopt a new method of procedure as 
compared with their predecessors. In 
addition to the baggage which they 
have brought overland, they will secure 
a vast amount of supplies in this city. 
They will carry with them altogether 
several tons of provisions and clothing, 
including an assortment of silk gar- 
ments and furs. Upon their arrival in 
Alaska they will secure everything else 
suitable or. necessary in the way of fur 
garments from the Indians, and jex- 
rect to secure the aid and co-operation 
of some of the Alaskan natives for the 


conveyance of their supplies overland | 


to the base of the mountain. Here they 
will establish a station to be maintained 
by one of the party while the others 
devote their energies to ascending the 
peak. By means of this base of sup- 
elies they hope to accomplish the task 
‘without the inconvenience that attend- 
7d the efforts of otheradventurers. - 
Prince Louis announces that he will 
,evote not more than two months to the 
stip. He is anxious to be back in Eng- 
Jand in’ time to att id. 
this autu i. ae 


~~ but i Bis 


‘the races there} 
Bsa) 4 sy 


' 
t 
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REPRISALS ‘BY THE “UNITED. STA’ 
“Pree, Cuil GOVERNMENT, e 
Ve S897 


Le Ke 

| cere ) 

Ke Mr. Harry ae Windt has just reached La on his | 

return from the Siberian shores of Behrings Straits. 

_ The explorer has been seriously ill in Paris from the 

geeuits of his exposure, and the brutal treatment he re- 

‘ceived from the 'Tchuktchis at Oumwaidjik, but is now 

J slowly improving in health. In consequence of the teeuciert 
‘tions made by Mr. de Windt tothe United States Government | 


iF ~ Srcvaodine the manner in which Koari, the Tchuktchis chief, | 
treated him and his servant, it has been decided to send a | 


United States vessel to Oumwaidjik in June next to punish 
‘the chief. Although the Tchuktchis are nominally Russian 
subjects the only vessels ever in the neighbourhood are 
American whalers and the United States revenue cutter 
Bear. None of the officers or ¢rew ever land, however, as 
three years ago two American sailors 
Oumwaidjik were killed by the natives. 
fe that ‘the time has come to teach Koari a lesson. 

On completing his book Mr. de Windt will leave England 
for. thres months’ lecturing tour in the United States. 


{| foot against the victim’s back for a purchase, slowly 


who visited } 
It is, therefore, ; 


|} the whole affair i is 
i one, who takes a ‘lively - 2 
| often assists in the preparations, for his own death. Th 
‘sxecution is preceded by a; feast, where seal and 


‘consumed until all the men are intoxicated. The 

executioner is compelled to keep sober, under heavy | 
|| penalties, until after the final act of the drama. At sunset 
a spontaneous burst of wailing and a roll of walrus-hide 
drums herald the fatal moment. A ring is formed by the | 
relatives and friends, and the condemned one squats, of his | 


own accord, in the centre, the entire settlement | 
(|looking on in the back ground. ‘The executioner 
[then steps quickly forward, and, placing his right 


|strangles him to death with a walrus. thong, The | 

‘“Kamitok’ is never applied te women. Its ancient origin 
is probably due to the barren nature of the land, where 
i| every mouthful of food is precious. An old man whose 
strangulation I witnessed was as interested as anybody in 
the preparations for his own death. I was speaking to 


mM ia _ de Windt has not at present any intention of starting 
on any new €xpedition. The explorer speaks in the highest 
rms of the assistance afforded him by Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote. It was, he said, practically due to the British 
i abassador that he ever reached Siberia, as had it not 
one been | for his good offices with the United States Govern- 


ap resident Cleveland, the explorer says, personally 
ranged many of the details of his voyage, and he 
speaks: ‘in the highest terms of the kind treatment 
shown to him by the United States officials in Washington 
nd o on bvard the Bear. Mr. de Windt’s enforced sojourn 
f over two months among the Tchuktchis of North-East 
iberia, has resulted in the discovery of several interesting 


—a, region practically unknown save’ to perhaps a dozen: 
American whalers. Toarepresentative of Reuter’s Agency 
who cailed upon him on his arrival Mr, de Windt gave the 


ae we a American shore of Behring Straits,” said the 


“are totally different in appearance, customs, 
a The former 

eitonest and kindly, the latter are tha Aswan types of 
i manity IThaveever met. The Tchuktchis or Siberian 
res are physically a far finer race than the Alaskan 
| Eskimo. Their women, too, are better looking, but the 
‘Tehuktchis are wholly devoid of morality, and will barter a 


‘ime the interior of their huts was highly suggestive of 
| scenes from Dante's ‘Inferno.’ Every breath of air was ex- 
B “luded, and two or three smoky seal oil lamps (for heat) re- 
Ds vealed scenes too terrible and disgusting to describe.. The 

‘stench was terrible too, for all onentering the hut for the 

ight stripped themselves, The Tchuktchi women iever 
drink, but as the daylight: gradually left us the drunken 
“orgies of the men grew more frequerit, Although Koari had 
received stores value $300 to put us on our way to}! 
A adyisk, en route for St. Petersburg, all our stores were 
s eized and buried four days after our rey: and we lived }; 


‘supplies, This coast is very sparsely inhabited. I. was 


tially (as regards settlements) trom those published in 
England. 

“The Tchuktchis nuniber altoedthas’ about 5,000, and | 
‘al ong Behring Straits are seven settlements of perhaps 300 || 
; each. The others are scattered along the seaboard of the} 
Arctic Ocean, stretching away to the settlement of Nyni |* 
lymsk. The Tchuktchis are nominally Russian sub- 
but they acknowledge no Government and pay no 
aK None of them had ever even heard of the Emperor. | 
x otitious fact connected with these people is the 
di ifference of language. At a village not 10 miles from | 
Oumwaidjik the language was totally different and the 


‘ment he would have been compelled to remain in Alaska. } 


acts connected with the Siberian shores of Behring Straits | 


were | 


ife for ahandfuloftobacco. Infidelity isno crime. Atnight | 


— 


the*natives, althoug gh they cccasionaily fed from our} 


enabled to make a rough map, aud found it to differ essen- 


him on the shore about it a few days before the 
} 


ceremony. He did not seem dejected, but merely 
remarked in  Hnglish, ‘Me die Monday.’ He 
even set out the whisky barrels, and prepared 


the‘ walrus thong for his execution. He was rendered 
insensible with drink before being despatched, but the’ 
operation took full 19 minutes before he was quite dead. 
The dogs devoured him in less than two hours. Tchuktchis 
| have a very hazy idea of a future state. Nothing will 
induce them to diseuss religion, although I elicited their 
belief that if a man dies a violent death (7.¢,, is killed) 
he goes straight to a better land where whales and 
walrus abound, but if he dies a natural death he 
lives no more. Hence the indifference of the aged 
to being strangled, The Tchuktchis have one musical 
instrument. It isa tambourine made of fish skin beaten 
with a seal bone. The women are fond of dancing (i.e., 

turning slowly round and round on the same spot) and 
singing, which consists of a series of howls and wails, 
| alternating with loud shrieks. An interesting island we 
visited near Oumwaidjik is the Little King’s Island, 

which consists of a tiny rock about half a mile in 
diameter in the flood sweeping through Behring Straits. 
| Here clinging like swallows nests to the rugged sides are 
the huts of the King’s Islanders—renowned boatmen and 
'| walrus hunters. The island produces nothing, not even a 
| blade of grass or morsel of moss, and here the violence of 
the wind is so great that the summit of the island cannot 
be used as a place of residence. ‘These people are en- 
tirely dependent on walrus for their winter’s keep, for 
bach are 40 miles from the nearest land and _ice- 
bound eight months of the year. Seven years ago a whaler | 
| left the population, of under 100, six barrels of fiery whisky | i 
lin exchange for walrus tusks. The following summer. 
| every human being on the island was found dead of starva- 
| tion. They had got drunk, disregarded the walrus hunt- 
ing, and starved slowly to death the following winter. Not 
a soul survived, but the island is now repopulated 
| by Eskimo from the mainland of Alaska.” In conclusion, 
Mr. de Windt said, ‘*Should Andrée’s balloon lant 
anywhere on’ the Siberian coast of Behring Straits, 
| he need fear'no Violence from the natives. I distributed 
‘quite 100 handbills bearing pictures of the.‘ 

| balloon’ along the Siberian coast of Behring & 


oy 


land to the west- 
} ward he will, I think, fare’very badly, fo he country is so 
! yaountainous as to be practio ally oe le, and there = 


' no settlements,” ry. Berta? Sk 


na ives of each settlement are unable to understand each 
| er. The Diomede Islanders (inhabiting the two Diomede | 
Is nds midway across the Behring Straits) are unable to | 
understand their Siberian neighbours, but can converse 
wi h the American natives, Tae Diomede Islonders are 
Anite dissimilar in anpeeronce to bi natives of either 


desolate spot. in 

f grass for 400 
The natives 
and when I caw 


“ Ourawaidjile is certainly pee 
on. | There is not a) tree or 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
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I the Bear, 


1 cisco; United 


walrus muat are greedily devoured and’ villainous whisky Ree 


The Behring Sea Patrol. 
.. Aboutto Start for 


the North. 


me ‘ : 
Orders From Washington Do 
Not Differ From Those 


of Last Year. 


Long Cruise Ahead of the Cutter 
Bear When the Closed Sea- 


son Expires, 


? 


PORT TOWNSEND, Wasn., May 1— 
The Bering Sea fleet, which is rendezvous- 
ing here preparatory to sailing for the north 
is in receipt of orders which 
will govern its movements this season in 


on May 5, 


the north. All is now in readiness for the 


start, despite the fact that the first orders 


for the 15th as the starting date have been 


replaced by others advancing the date to | 


the 5th. 


The orders, itis learned from a reliable 
source, do not differ from those of last 


yearin any material respect. 


The only 
vessel which has had ‘additional orders is | 
Captain Francis Tuttle, and 


from the tenor of these it is apparent that 
the jolly jack tars aboard that craft are 


not to be given a great deal of time to get 


Jonesome in, 


During the earlier stage of her stiedca 


in the north the Bear will participate in 
At the 
expiration of the closed season, when all 


the patrol against pelagic sealers. 


the other vessels of the fleet will start on 


their way back to civilization, the Bear! 
will be utilized for an inspection trip to } 


,the different Government 


schools 


in | 


Alaska, to be made. by the Rey. Sheldon 
Jackson, Superintendent of Education for | 


the district. 


At the conclusion of this in- 


spection the Bear will proceed to Sitka, at 
which piace Rev. Mr. Jackson will be 
transferred to one of the regular passenger 


steamers for his return home. 


Then the real work of the Bear will | 
of Dr. 


commence, for the ‘‘discharge’’ 


Jackson will mean the beginning of her | 


regular annual cruise to the most north- 
ern portion of the western ocean, whither 


she goes each yearto carry supplies to 


the reindeer stations, as well as to give 


assistance in case of necessity to the large | | 
fleet of whalers which spend years at a! 


time among the ice floes of the Arctic | 


Ocean in the vicinity of Bering Straits. | 
' As was the case last season the fleet will 


be commanded by Captain Calvin O. 


Hooper, who will make, his headquarters | 
at Oonalaska and from there direct the | 


movements of the different vessels, 


The Bering Sea fleet this year will m1 0 
as has been printed in several newspape 
include any vessels from the navy dee 


will be made up of the following: 
States cutter Ric! , 
tain Roberts, 


- 263 tons, Ca 
ting at Seat 
dore Per y 


Un 


fs "3 


is! 


| 
] 
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? Progress Made in the. 


dea 


IN LONDON. 


(CONFERENCES 
PALL Bis 


if 


REMARKS OF THE 
GAZETTE. 


; Across the Ocean Not Due to 
1} the Controversy. 


Special Dispatch to the ‘‘Chronicle.’’ , 
LONDON, July 24.—The negotiations 
for an international conference as ta 
sealing in the Behring sea are proceed- 
‘Ing smoothly and the prospects are fa- 
| vorable for an early agreement between 


had a long and satisfactory interview 
yesterday with Mr. Chamberlain, Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, and 


; the day he sent several code dis- 

' \patehes to Secretary Sherman. 
a 9 The Pall Mall Gazette says: Weare 
' given to understand that Mr. Foster is 
- 'eonducting the negotiations with Great 
} Britain in the Benring sea controversy, 
|his position being defined, by his own 
_fside as that of advisor on the technical 
questions. We are asked to state that 
all negotiations with Lord Salisbury on 
tnis subject are conducted by Embassa-~ 
dor ‘Hay. 
: most people that this should have to 


sons why the actual position should be 
_| properly described. 


‘that the United States Government is 
anxious in this as in other cases to ad- 
here to the usages of diplomatic cour- 
tesy, and the negotiations in this case 
have been conducted in a most friendly 
. manner. 

Dispatches from Washington say that 
iii many parts of the United States the 
ordering of her majesty’s ship Renown 
te American waters as the flagship of 
the British North Atlantic squadron is 
vegarded as Lord Salisbury’s answer to 
| Mr. Sherman in the sealing controversy, 
‘in«smuch as this is the first time that 
uw battle-ship of the first class has been 
sent into that quarter. The facts of the 
cuse are that the Admiralty had decided 
to send the Renown weeks before the 
special dispatch to Embassador Hay 
jwas written. 


Vinal CA EIS 
THINKS THE PATROL USELESS, 


; Views Attributed to Captain Hooper 
of the Revenue Fleet. 

of the American seal question 
ting the 


s done the minds 


i to a party 


~ Negotiations. ————— 
sisi : 
| 


? 


} 


‘Sending of the Battle-Ship Renown |- 


the two governments. Embassador Hay |} 


afterward met Lord Salisbury. Later | 


It would seem unnecessary ‘} yy 
: { W. “AS 


be officially stated, but there are rea- | ter 


It may be said on very good ground 4 


i 


TOWNSEND (Wash.), July 24.) 


| 


ind of Secretary of | 


ominent citizen. 


y o 
est farce of the 
rty revenue cut 


t pelagic sealers if the lat- 
a o raid the rookeries at that 
easo 


cated as to prevent the cutters from 


nals m |approaching within miles of them. 
me - Captain Hooper gave it as his opinion 
| that if the Government has no better 


use for revenue cutters than that of 
patroling Behring sea it would be well 
to dispense with that branch of the rey- 


enue service. He said that ninety-nine 


)/ hundredths of the people who pay taxes 


to support the Government care no more 
about preserving the seals in Behring 


sea than they do for preserving the alli- | 


gators in the Florida everglades. 
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_ The Douglas 
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>. . t 
ft wit i toctor, we learn? ¢ 
ialp oe ite fh ator, we oe -| making much headway, the wind arose 
through the laska Supe tendent and they, hoisted ‘ sails and ran pee over 
Wr e t Ty aolr +, | and: beached her, where they were trying 
. yy Mr. Jackson S ie | at last accounts to patch her up, with the 
ing for Douglas endeardxng, | expectation of bringing her to Seattle for | 


i. sutiier term there. 
eer 


Mrs, Weiler of thea Methodist 
Board of Meme Missiovs, cane, up! 
ou the Popeka Gud tikes the Dorgy’ 


| for Unalaska ‘to visit the Missi 
Btation ‘at that place. 


| 
{ at eee 


| HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


cost of upward 
cient to intimidate |] _ 


t many rookeries are so lo- |' 


$2.00 
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lrage because the teacher . of the, 
school closed up one month before. 
the éxpiration of the term, and 
without waiting to hear from the 
Bureau of Education, sails into Dr. 
' Jackson yery harshly and unjustly. 
‘The teacher should havegiven notice 
in time to enable the Bureau to 
feocure another teacher; and farther, 
just when the Miner was finding. 


the Bureau to permit holddag 


“Ai know th: | 
fully suppli 
near future.| Miss Filtou seems to 
|be the rigit person in the right) 
place. She/ loves her work, and; 
|the pupils Jove her and her instruc.) 
tion. While teaching them Low to, 
do their /work, she) at the same! 
\time impjresses upon them the ne- | 
, A having a pledge for every- 


polighed, and the scrupulous clean- 
ss of everything about the 
Jom, it was selfevident that the 
abit of neatuess was, also, carefully 


* 
. 


‘| pupils, as a necessary part of their | 


_|dauty. The Alaskan sees in all this, 


i a brighter future for the native 
\girls after they leave the protecting 
| roof of the Training School. 
; ite 2 é Bi SUES fra aie 


or a 
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= 5 ° , , | see — pen ee ee aa eee A aa Pane A 
Miner is" off in a} \\ The Dora Goes Ashore. / 


1 | &teamier Dora, belonging to the /Alaska © 
1 ‘Commercial Co., from San Praholeod for f 
Juneau, was wrecked on Green Tsiand, 
‘| near Port Simpson, about the time of the ! 
Willapa wreck. The Dora left Nanaimo | 
the day before the departure of the Wil- 
lapa from that port, and was met by the 
steamer Boscowitz, who had some of her 
people aboard when she reached the scene 
of the Wiillapa wreck. Green Island is only 
about twenty miles north of the Regina 
Reef, where the Willapa struck. She went 
“in on a rising tide. The crew lowered boats 
and took off the passengers, and captain 


aboard the Dora floated free. They then | 


tried to tow her to Port Simpson, but not 


| repairs. No person was lost or hurt. 
Steamer Bertha, belonging to the same 
company, which started north a few days 
ago, took the outside course for Kodiak 


she would have arrived in the nick of time 
to relieve her companion vessel. 


\_ A few dayg since, we took: a hur- 
ried look. into the department of 
Jhouschold economy “of the Tndus-> 


be 
pos 


one visiting this department is 


classe} of funr pupils each, Every 
att 


wial Training Sehools A: portion . 
the children’s dining reéom has. 
n partitioned .of? for this’ pur- 
and Afiss Olza Hilton, placed | 


and crew returned to the vessel, and while , 


and is in ignorance of the disaster to the 
Dora. Had she taken the inside course 
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"HELP FOR ALASKAN N MINERS | for several years’ 


SECRETARY ALGER URGING ON THE 
RELIEF EXPEDITIONS. 


DR. SHELDON JACKSON GOING TO LAPLAND FOR 


REINDEER—HE DISCUSSES THH TRANS- 
PORTATION PROBLEM—ARRANGHMENTS 
FOR PURCHASING FOOR—THRILL- 

ING STORY OF .A ~~ WIN- 


THR JOURNEY. 
[BY TELEGRAPH TO THE TRIBUNE.) 

washington, Dec. 22.—Despite the fact that 
he is confined to his house by a severe cold, 
Secretary Alger’s interest and activity for the 
relief of the suffering miners and prospectors 
in Alaska are increasing, and every suggestion 
to hasten forward the means of relief is care- 
fully considered. The activity. and interest of 
the head of the War Department are naturally 
shared by all the officers of the Army, who 
have been or are likely to be called on for 
service in this emergency, and they are show- 
ing as much energy and zeal as they could dis- 
play on the eve of an important military cam- 


|" gent.to Lapland some time ago to induce a col- 


paign in the fleld::“Hverybody concerned ap- | 


pears to realize that the inhospitable forces of 
Nature, which must be encountered and over- 


come before relief can be given, are even more> 


formidable than any which a human foe could 


interpose to thwart and prevent the advance | 


‘of an army. To get supplies into the Yukon 


country before the opening of -inland naviga- 
tion “is justly regarded as the most difficult 


‘problem of all. 


Secretary Alger seems to have become | 
thoroughly convinced that the means of trans- 
portation on which greatest reliance can be | 


placed are reindeer, and, he has. commissioned | 


the Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who has been for 
many years and still is the general agent. of 
education. for Alaska, under the Bureau of 
Education, as a special agent of the. War De- 
partment, to proceed immediately to Lapland 


and procure six hundred broken and trained: 


reindeer and secure the services of a suffi- 
cient number of experienced Lapp teamsters to 


handle and drive them. Wor this service sixty | 


teamsters will be required.. Dr. Jackson is 
splendidly equipped for the service required of 


were introduced into Alaska several years ago, 


and he. knows what they can do in that coun- . 


try. He is a militant Christian and as full 
of zeal and energy as he is of practical ideas. 
First Lieutenant D. -D. Devore, Military .Aid to 
Secretary Alger, will accompany Dr. Jackson. 
The Secretary also held a long conference 
with Captain D. C. Brainard, who started’ for 
Chicago to-night on his way to Vanvouver 
Barracks with full power to purchase all neces- 
sary food for the expedition. Captain Brain- 
ard will go to Dawson City and act as chief 
commissary of subsistence. . Secretary Alger 
also ordered -the pack train of the Department 
of the Platte shipped at once to Vancouver 
Barracks, and these mules will be used on the 
Alaskan trails to see if they do not surpass 
reindeer for heavy travelling. General Merriam 


gratified the War Department. officials to-day - 


by telegraphing that Major L. H. Ruoker, 4th 
Cavalry, had already started under orders to 
reconnoitre the’ passes and trails near Dyea. 


Advertisements for concentrated food and other | 


supplies will probably be issued by the Depart- 
ment to-morrow. 
DR. JACKSON TALKS OF HIS TRIP. 


Dr. Jackson will leave Washington to-morrow 
night, sail from New-York on Saturday, and 


waste no time in reaching the objective point. 


of his journey. “It will not be an altogether 
pleasant excursion,” he remarked to a Tribune 
correspondent to-day, “to go to Lapland and 
three degrees above the Arctic Circle in mid- 
winter, but I hope to make the trip a success- 


‘ful one.” In Lapland Dr. Jackson will have the 


assistance and co-operation of William A. Kjell- | 


~-mn, a native of that country, who has been | dreds of. miles apart in sub-Arctic 


' ~~~. on dog sleds. This costs heavily. From Circ! 
him. It was due to his efforts that reindeer y. acl: 


dent of the Gov 


| ment reindeer stati dn Alaska, and who 


ony of his countrymen to settle in Alaska, He 


has recently been instructed to ascertain where | 39 


and how many reindeer could be obtained in 
case it should. be. decided. to send for them. Dr, 
Jackson hopes that the required number will 
be obtained and landed in this, country by the 
middle of February, together with a sufficient 
‘number. of trained and experienced Lapps to | 
‘handle and drive them. They will be brought | 
to New-York and shipped across the continent | 
by rail as the most expeditious way to get them 
where they are needed. 
In his annual report, which was transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Interior on Thursday, | 
_Dr. Jackson discusses. the subject of Alaskan | 
inland transportation and -communication ex- | 
haustively and in a’ most interesting m re 
Under the head of ‘‘reindeer freighting” hé Bay8 | 
in part: “The first thought of the miner in* 
Central Alaska is to secure a good claim; | 
his mext thought is the question of food 
supply. With the exception of fish, a little. 
wild game and a limited quantity of garden 
vegetables, there is no food in the country. All | 
breadstuffs, vegetables, fruits and the larger 
portion of the meat must be‘ brought into the 
country fom‘the outside,’ A~small quantity of 
provisions is packed on sleds and on men’s 
shoulders and brought over the passes of the 
Chilkat cauntry in southeastern Alaska, to the © 
headwaters of the Yukon. The great bulk of, 
the food supply, however, is brought in on jj 
steamers plying on the Yukon River. These | 
provisions are necessarily left in warehouses 
on the banks of the great river. But the min- 
ers, who are the consumers, need them at their 
claims, which are from ‘ten to one hundred miles 
away from the -river. 

DIFFICULTIES OF TRANSPORTATION. 


“Now, it should be remembered that there are” 
no roads in Alaska as they exist in other por-_ 
tions of the. United States. And, with the almost 
{llimitable areas of.bog and swamp and tundra 
and frozen subsoil, it ‘will bé impossible to make - 
and maintain roads. except at a: cost which 
would be practically prohibitive. In summer the 
supplies are loaded into small boats, which are 


poled up the small streams or packed on men’s 
backs to the mines. In winter they are hauled’ 


City to the Birch Creek mines, a distance of 
about fifty miles, the freight is ten cents a pound 
in winter and 40 cents a.pound in summer. From 
Dawson to the Klondike mines,-a distance of fif- 
teen miles, the freight last winter was eight | 
cents a pound, and this summer 25 cents, or $560. 
a ton. In addition to the expense, the tarrying 

eapacity is too limited. The load is from one ; 


hundred to one hundred and twenty-five pounds | 
on a sled per dog, a portion of which is food for 
the dogs. If the route is a long one, without tn- 
tervening sources of supply, they cannot carry 
more food than is sufficient for themselves. So} 
far they have failed in supplying the mines 


“Last winter the steamer Bella was caught in 
the ice and frozen up at Fort Yukon, eighty: 
miles distant from Circle City: An effort was 


spade to forward the provisions with dog teams) 


i 
| 


on the fce, but it was a failure. The food could 
not be moved in sufficient quantities to. supply 
the miners of the upper Yukon, .nd by spring 
at Dawson City flour ran up to over $100 a bar- 
rel. A few horses have been brought into the 
country, but in the absence of roads, the scarci- 
ty of food and the rigor of winter climate, have 
not proved a success. At Dawson, although the 4 
wages of a man and team are $50 a day, not; 
even at that does it pay with hay at $125 to $150 
a ton (and not a pound was to be had when I 
was there in July even-at these figures), and the 
horses were fed on bread made from flour 
ranging im price from $100 to $200 a barrel. 


REINDEER THE ONLY SOLUTION, 


“The only solution of the question of -reason- 
able land transportation and rapid cor 
tion and travel between mining centr 


with a sufficient stock of provisions. 


= 


- termine the extent and abundant of moss | 


.without them, travelling by: ‘compass. On. the | 
they were overtaken by that. dread spectre, a 
‘stand. against the blast. ©The reindeer ‘were 
‘The men, throwing themselves flat, clung to one 


| tundra south of the 
‘the railing from 
| perature at 78 de 


i us nina 1 

eannot. haul. sufficient provisions to 
hemselves. A deer with two hundred poun 
on the sled can travel up and down. the mo: 
tains and over. thé plains, without a road 
trail, from one end of Alaska to the other, 
ing on the moss found in the country w 
he travels. In the four months’ travel of 
miles last winter the deer were turned out. 
night to find their own, prevision, except upo 
a stretch of the Yukon Valley below Auvik, a 
distance of forty miles, ~. 
“The.great mining interests of Central ‘Alaska 
cannot realize their fullest development. until 
the domestic relndeer are introduced in suffi- |] | 
cient numbers to do the work of supplying the || 
miners with provisions and freight and giving |f - 
the miner. speedy. communication with the out- jf 
side world. It-now takes from fifty to sixty 
days to carry the mail between Circle 
City and Juneau. With the establishment of 
relay stations at suitable distances the rein-— 
deer teams will carry the same mail In four or 
five days. The reindeer {s equally important to 
the prospector, Prospecting at a distance from | 
the base of supplies is now impossible. _The 
prospector can go only as far as ‘the one hhun- 
dred pounds of provisions, blankets and tools 
will last him, and then he must return. With } 
ten head of reindeer, ‘packing ~ one he 
pounds each, making half a ton of eee ie 1 

can go for months, penetrating regions A 
dreds of miles distant, his deer grazing hers 
ever night finds him. The possibilities are so | 
great. that in the days to come it will be a 
matter of surprise that the utilization of the 

deer was not vigorously pushed at the start.” 


A PERILOUS WINTER JOURNEY, 
Dr: Jackson in his report gives an interest- 
ing and graphic account of the journey of two | — 
thousand miles made with reindeer teams in | 


ft 


| Alaska last winter. The account is not only | 


intensely interesting, but highly instructive, 
showing, as it does, the difficulties and dangers. 
of winter travel in inland Alaska. The journey a 
was made by Mr. Kjellmann, accompanied by | 
two Lapp assistants, and the main purpose | 
was to demonstrate the feasibility of winter. iF 
travel. with reindeer. With seventeen reindeer i, 
and nine sleds the party left Teller Station, lf 
Port. Clarence, on the afternoon of December : 
10, 1896, with the mercury 15 degrees below |f 


zero. The course, which was travelled by com- 
pass, was a zigzag one, in order better to de- 


My 


pasturage. pike 
Dr. Jackson says: “Scaling high nonaenta ey 
ranges, shooting down precipitous declivities }] 
with tobogganing speed, plodding through val- 
leys filled with deeply drifted snow, laboriously | 
cutting a way through the man-high under- | 
brush of the forest or steering across the track- 
less tundra never before trodden bythe foot 
of. white man, gliding over the hard-crusted || 
snow or wading through slush two feet deep on | 
imperfectly frozen rivers unknown to geograph- | 
ers, were the experiences of the trip. The | 
second day: of the journey, with the tempera- | 
ture 48 degrees below zero, and over a rough, 
broken and pathless, country, they made a dis- | Pd 
tance of sixty miles.” . 
Norton Sound was erossed on the ice. Contin-° 
uing his account, Dr. Jackson says: “‘On the 
afternoon of January 11 and morning of the 
12th, eighty-five miles «were ‘made in twelve 
hours. The native guides at St. Michaels being 
afraid to undertake & winter trip across the- 
country. to Ikogmute, the Russian mission, on ft 
the Yukon River, and affirming that it could not 
he done, Mr. Kjellmann. started on. January 19 


23d, while crossing a barren mountain range, | 


Russian. ‘poorga.” Neither man nor beast could | 
blown down and the loaded sleds overturned. 


another. and to mother earth to keep from being 
blown away. Stones and pieces of crushed ice 
flew by, darkening the air. A lull coming tow- 
ard evening, with great difficulty a little coffee | 
was made, after which the storm broke with re- | 
newed fury during the night, which to the tray- 
éllers: clinging to the earth with desperation | 
seemed endless, The following day a belt 
timber was fe! and rest and safety sec it | 
January 25 and 26 found them patter aapat 

for the. deer and sleds through a dense torent 
from which they finall merged to wade throu 


| show and water two neeph and the tempera 


ture at zero, 
“On the 83lst they 
driving, blinding snc 


to such straits that 


t ; 


ary 5 the storm p 


the reindeer 


ossible, the Eplscopal mission at 
» being no food, the ‘march was 
| kept up all night,. ploughing their way through 
| loose snow. two to four feet deep, and on through | 
| the 12th, with the snow falling fast. That afters: 
1 two of the deer fell dead and were left 


vit s, their - ‘sleds where they fell, while the 
UurI .continued uninterruptedly . through. the 
lin ng snow the second night. On the 13th’ 
| two. ‘more. deer dropped dead and were aban- 
|doned, as the party with desperate energy” 
)pushéd ahead day and night for food and life. : 
"On the 14th another deer fell in his traces, - 
| That evening a native hut was reached, and the. 
continu march of four days and three nights. 
without sleep or rest and without food for the 
deer was over. Trees were cut down. by the 
Lapps that the deer might browse on the blacks] 
moss that hung from them, while Mr. Kjellmann, 
‘suffering with a high fever, was put to bed 
by the medicine woman and dosed with tea 
mde from some medicinal bark. On the 17th 
one of the pele ty who had been scouring the 
-country reported moss upon a. mountain sixty 
miles away. The deer were unharnessed and’ 
driven to the distant pasturage, while Mr. 
| Kjelimann continued his journey to Auvik: In 
the hospitable home of Mr. Chapman he was 
abi back to health and strength. 
“The return journey to Teller Station was 
| made. without any special adventure, except. 
on April 16, getting into a crack in the ice 
while crossing Norton Sound, and soaking the 
load with salt water. On April 24 Teller Station | 
was safely reached, after a trip of two thou- 
‘sand miles, the longest one ever recorded in 
any land made by the same reindeer. 
“The result of this trial trip has convinced” 
| missidnaries, minerg, traders and others in 
‘Northern and Central Alaska that domestic 
reindeer can do for them what they have been 
| doing for ‘centuries in Lapland; that when in-| 
troduced in sufficient numbers they will sup- 
plant dogs, both for travelling and freighting, 
furnish a rapid means of communication he- 
tween widely separated communities; and rendér 
possible the full and. Cite: oy ee aa of 
j See I resources.” _ 


THE WILLAPA WRECKED 
is 


- Alaska Steamship Struck on 
Regina Reef. 


' 
_ PASSENGERS AND nD SRN SA SAFE 


v “Viiaw. e 
‘Purser La Forge, in ae of Some 
of the Shipwrecked People, Ar- 


How the Disaster Occurred. 


Steamship Willapa, Capt. George Rob- 
erts, from Seattle for Dyea, Alaska, with 
sixty passengers and 150 tons of freight, 
was wrecked at Regina Reef, British Col- 
/‘umbia, on Friday, the 19th inst, The loss 


to strip her of her most valuable machin- 


safely and a good deal of cargo will be 
| saved. The first news of the disaster, 
reached the company’s agent here at 8 
‘o’clock last night and during the night 


Party of the shipwrecked people, artived 
eamer Rosalie from Victo- 

en they left the scene the wrecked. 
the ragged reef 
r beine saved. 


rived Here During the Night—_ 


of the vessel is complete and no effort will » 
probably be made to save her further than” 


ery. Passengers and'crew were taken off , 


urser C. V. La Farge, in charge of quite © 


" ficials this mone in as ahh cams 


took 


lence for Nanaimo, where we 
Bengers and - ‘additional 
om there at 6 o’clock 
17th with fine weather up to 
rly morning of the 19th, We made 
time as far up as Regina Reef. I 
anticipate a little, for about 10 o'clock of 
i Np night of the 18th it started in snowing 
and blowing pretty strong. Once we came: 
‘about and put into McLaughlin Bay.on 
‘account of the snowstorm, After lying in 
‘this bay about half'an hour or so it cleared 
‘up and Capt. Roberts started out again. 

|\He was. familiar with the passages and 
‘thought he could make it all right. When, 
rhowever, the ship got out and within’ a. 
mile or two of the reef ‘the weather closed 
lin again and Jt began, snowing, Capt. 
Roberts knew he was near the reef and in* 
the uncertainty slowed down and then 
stopped the ‘engines altogether. The 
{steamer searcely had headway when she 
went on the rocks. This was at 2:30 in 
the morning of Friday, ‘the 19th. ° When. 
{the ship went on the rocks she stood up- 
jfight' and. the passengers and. crew re- 
|mained cool and collected. <A rapidly fail- 
ing tide caused the ship to,list until she 
| went over-to an angle of about 45 degrees. 
Some of the boys were a bit frightened at 
|this. I:was on the bridge and shouted out 
that the vessel was not in immediate dan- 
ger and for all to keep cool. This had a 
decided effect, for all braced: up and re- 


|;/mained so throughout, 


“Our first move was to get the two wo- 
{men aboard ashore and this we did by 
lowering a small boat and with the pilot 
in charge landed them and two men at 
Bella Bella, a small Indian village. They 
were placed in a house and properly cared 
‘for, when the pilot began to hustle about 
for Indian canoes. In about three hours 
he was back to the ship with several ca- 
noes, when we set to and landed all the 
passengers, ship’s steward and cooks and 


j 


} will be down Sunday on the British steam- 


‘waiters at Kenumpt Bay, where there: 


j;was a small shack which they at once 
took possession of. This was fixed up 
lcomfortably as could be with tarpaulin, 
‘ship’s bedding, étc., and the steward and 
jhis force started in to get meals and take 
\general care of the passengers. 

“Capt. Roberts, myself and the mate and 
iship’s sailors remained on board the ship 
jand soon got out ‘considerable freight. 
By this time we had secured a small 
schooner and,sloop and with these landed 
the goods taken off the Willapa at Bella 
Bella. We made several trips, having, I 
should think, landed thirty-five tons of 
goods, mostly Yukon miners’ supplies, be- 
\fore I left-fof the south. They were still 
lat work landing cargo when I left. 
| “Although the steamer was. wrecked 
Friday no vessel came along until Sunday 
‘evening, when the steam schooner Bar- 


bara Boscowitz, from Naas Bay for Vic- | 
She } 


toria and Nanaimo, reached us. 


lpicked up the people at Kenumpt Bay and | 
|took them down to Bella Bella, where | 


some of them got off and the rest, with 
j twenty of the passengers and twelve of the 
crew, in charge of *myself, came on 
\through. Those left behind will remain at 
Bell a Bella, where we will pick them up 
lon our way north with another steamer. 

, “Thestrip;down.on the Boscowitz was 


were in the Gulf of Georgia when the hard 
blow of Wednesday came on. We had 


the wind suddenly shifted and the sail that 
we were carrying could not be lowered too 
quickly. It took the vess 
Soo when she ought to have made it in 
wo. 
| “At Nanaimo we put ashore some of the | 
passengers of the Willapa. These men 
are: F. M, Stevens, W. J... Van Houghton, 
{ Mathew Duffy, Tom Scouse, J. W. Scouse, 
| W. M. Williamson, Jim Pendar, Frank In- 
galls, Tom Wilson and Wiiliam’ Grieve. 
“Those coming through to Seattle with 
|me are: D. L, Fell, G. W. Mannington, 
H. H, Freeland, C. W. Johnson, D, Gillis, 
Peter. Black, A, O. Decker and F. G, 
Noyes. ‘The members of the crew who 
came through with me are: Lars Jensen, 
pilot; Phillip Van Tassel, chief engineer; 
'Oswin Spieseke, second engineer; Wm, 
McKinney and Jack Williams, firemen; H. 
Berry, steward, and W. T. Harding, Jo 
Johnson, Eli Marvin, J. J. Campbell, T. G. 
oung, cooks and waiters. Altogether we 


freight. | 
“T brought back the Alaska mails aboard 
the ship and delivered them to the postal 


ie 


d the Pacons, passengers © 


be raised, but can be “beth 
is strained, the seams and putts big 2 
so that she leaks freely. The engines, ma- 
chinery, ete., can be secured and the ves- 
sel stripped. 

Capt. Roberts and some of the sailors 


er Danube, after all has been made snug 
for those left behind, ‘The mate and some 
of the sailors will stay by the Willapa, 50 
that she will not be abandoned. 

La Farge says upon the whole the boys 


| acted nobly during the excitement conse- 


“rough, with dreadfully nasty weather. WES naa no Abt adie’ Wie 


el five days to get. 


-had. sixty passengers and 150 tons of | 


been hitting a strong southeaster, when | 


| aS the Olympian and Kingston and others, 
\ and left the Kingston when he took com- 


quent upon going upon the rocks. Some of 
the Yukoners, who had big outfits aboard, 
have been hit pretty hard. Seven horses 
aboard had to be shot. La Farge says they 
were on the weather side of the vessel, 
and when she careened over some of the 
animals were ‘being trampled under foot 
by the others, The ports were closed and 
the water had put out the fires, so that 
steam could not be raised to work the 
winches. ‘The horses would have had to 
swim three-quarters of a mile to reach 
shore, and it is doubtful if théy could have 
accomplished it, even- if the men could 
have lowered them overboard. A strong 
wind and snowstorm. prevailed, which 
balked all attempts made to save them. 
Indeed, La) Farge says that it was impos- 
sible for the lookout or any one else to see 
twenty feet ahead. ' 

The rocks of Regina reef are awash at 
high water, but the storm prevailing pre- 
vented seeing anything. 

“The locality,” said Purser La Farge, 
‘Ss one of the worst places on the whole, 
route. It was in that vicinity that the 
George S. Wright was“lost several years 
oe 

‘apt. Roberts, with those who stood by 
my sbip during the interim between going 
on the rocks and the appearance of the 
Boscowitz, had anything but a pleasant 
time of it. La Farge made a trip ashore 
about 5 o’clock in the morning, and about 
6 o’clock Capt. Roberts went ashore. In a 
short time they returned aboard the ves- 
sél, where they remained. At low tide 
they managed to get out on the rocks and 
light a fire and boil coffee, fry bacon and 
cook potatoes. This they enjoyed, as only 
shipwrecked seamen can. 

Capt. Roberts, whoa is one of the owners 
of the steamship, feels the loss of his ves- 
sel keenly, as it is the first disaster he has 
ever ha® in a long life of between twenty 
and thirty years:on the sea. He has been 
master of such palatial craft on the coast 


mand of the Willapa. 

The company operating the Willapa is 
the Alaska Steamship Company. The com- 
pany was organized in 1885, and, the first 
voyage of the steamer was made north, 
starting om March’ 4, 1895, a little over two 
years ago, She has made forty-eight voy- 
ages to Alaska, and return, one every two 
weeks, without a single skip, She was on 
her forty-ninth voyage. The company is 
a local one. composed as follows: 

Walter Oakes, President and Treasurer: 
Charles E. Peabody,. General Manager; 
George H. Lent, Secretary;‘ George Rob- 
erts. master. 

These gentlemen owned the Willapa and 
They had just 
spent $2500 in refitting and refurnishing 
her. The Willapa, although working un- 
der difficulties and against a strong oppo- 
sition. has. done well. “General Manager 


SS. Se = eae SO 


| Peabody, who was at her dock early to-. 


day to get the first news, seemed to care 
first and only for news of how the pag- 


| sengers and crew fared during the time 


_of the wreck and after. 


——— ae 


’ of the sea in immense numbers. 


tL 
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broken granite boulders, and so conceal their eggs 


“Arctic Birds, — 


Aas 


Did 


Aquatic Life in the far North—Arctic Birds—A Paradise | 
for the Sportsman—Amusing Experience—The Eider | 
Duck—Game Birds of the Arctic Region—The Tauk- 
Sok. 


To the sportsman who finds pleasure with the! 


sport is so abundant as in the Polar regions dur. | 
ing the short summer. Of the summer ducks I 
think the dorekies were the most numerous in the| 
northern part of Hudson Bay. They are especi-| 
ally thick about Depot Island, whose Eskimo) 
name, Rik-ken-lik, means the island of the birds’! 


nests. There the dorekies deposite their greenish | 


blotched eggs in innumerable quantities. They | 
make no nest whatever, but crowd in under the 


that a white man will look all over and find but 
few, while a few Eskimo children will follow with 
hands and pockets laden. The children catch the | 
young dorekies in the rocks by hundreds, simply 
knocking them over with stones. They are ex- | 
cellent eating. 


SINGULAR USE OF THE DOREKIES’ LEGS. 


It is said that this species of bird spendsjits first | 
Winter in the Arctic regions, and that it takes on 
a white coat similar to the ptarmigan. The skin | 
of its feet and legs is a beautiful bright red, and is | 
quite conspicuous when it is sitting on the dull | 
gray rocks near the shore. The native women 
take its feet, as well as those of other web-footed 
birds, remove the bones from them, inflate them, 
and allow them to remain so until dry, when they | 
are filled with reindeer tallow, and given to the | 
children when they are rewarded; and that is all | 
the candy they ever have. | 
" --—s« SHOOTING THE EIDER DUCK. 

The small ponds and lakes near the sea are 
covered with myriads of eider ducks. They only | 
inhabit these places until their young are able to’ 
fly, when they congregate in the inlets and bays. 
The greatest. 
trouble is to penetrate’ their thick coating of 
feathers, a majority of those secured being shot in| 
the head or neck. Our first efforts in shooting 
these apparently impervious fellows were often 
laughable. Oneof the party, I remember, turned 
a duck’s feet into the air with a shot at about 
thirty yards distance. When the wind had blown 
it nearly in to shore, we being desirous of aiding 
its progress began throwing stones just beyond it. 
This, however, had the effect of bringing it right 
side up in a hurry. The duck looked around 
much astonished, and when the next stone 
splashed alongside of it it disappeared in the water 
and came up over a hundred yards away, where it, 
coolly proceeded to arrange its rumpled feathers. 


ESTABLISHING A LINE BY DUCK CALLS. 


I had another amusing experience with these 
birds at the beginning of the duck season, and 
really beforo they had appeared in numbers. The 
compass is quite sluggish in the northern part of 
this bay. As it had become necessary to establish 
a long north and south line while making my 
survey, I had fixed upon the expedient of doing 
so by the culmination of Jupiter. My north point | 
was near camp, and my south one about a mile 
away across a lake, One night I sent Henry 
there to determine it as accurately as possible by 
this means. I gave him a small torch to define 
his position, and then expected to put him on the 
meridian at the instant of culmination. 


my \ Je 


_ signal from me was answered by dozens of both 


shotgun there is no place in the world where such \ and return to the standard rules; but next day I 


ing along the shore of a bay one day I saw the 


When Henry took his place that night I could 
see that he was considerably out of the way. I| 
had with me a duck call, and I had fixed on this 
as a good instrument to be heard a long distance. 
I told Henry that one quack would mean to the 
right and two to the left. I accordingly gave a. 
“quack” that sent him nearly as far away on the. 
other side. ‘Quack, quack?” was sent him, and 
he had gone just about where I wanted him, when | 
there came floating over the lake another “quack, 
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quack!” that-took him away off again, A single 
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The Arctic raven and the ptarmigan are about 
the only living winged things that remain through 
that dreary season. Long after the great flocks 
of dorekies, loons, and great burgomaster gulls 
have departed, the ptarmigan can be found 
searching the barren hillside for his daily food. 
Tn the Summer time they are only seen singly or | 
In pairs, but as Winter approaches often in bands | 
| of hundreds. Their dusky plumage then changes | 
APPEARANCE AND HABITS OF THE EIDER DUCK.| 0 ps ie ao they are so heavy that they | 
I have said that the eider favors the little is.) Wo ine averted farm ducks.) Ay hig 


_ time one has no diffi i i q 
lands in the lakes, or, those along the seashore for 3..: ave T a eoT gn vechring ee nua 

ray he Aretic fox beine | (sired: ave often seen small boys using them 
protection while breeding, the Arctic fox being 4), targets when practicing with their bows and | 


the most inveterate eggsucker I have ever met, arrows. So white is the \ 
e : : plumage of these northern 

and consequently their worst enemy. The eider grouse in Winter that when s eet in th I 
ducks of Hudson Bay are mostly of the common ae q esis hy 
ucks of Hudso y y & person may get within two or three yards before 


variety, while those of King William’s Land are : : : : 
the eed or king eider, ret an indifferent ob- Hite ripeemey aes pees 4 e) Bird 
server would believe they were two distinct varie- j:¢, is not the only sport in the Arctic fir one fond 
ties, so widely different is the plumage of the o¢ the double-barreled smooth-bore, but even that 
sexes, and also from the fact that when in Jarge cannot be exhausted in a short artight — By the 


bands they are nearly alwaysseparate. The male lat . é : | 
is crested with a fleshy topknot of the most vivid Coe Oh veh Schwatka, in. the Central 


color, and his whole makeup is the most conspicu- 
ous contrast of complementary colors. On the 
other hand the female is a mass of rusty brownish . 
black, almost the exact color of the half-dead moss | 
of which she makes her nest. 


While in King William’s Land we almost lived | 
on eider duck eggs for a time, but the suddenness 
with which they became unfit for use was only 
equaled by the manner in which the ducks 
appeared some three weeks later. It really 
seemed as if we had suddenly been visited by a 
shower of them. In early September when walk- 


single and double calls from all over the lake, and 
it soon seemed that I had stirred up hundreds of 
ducks, all of them fully equal to superintend this 
particular job. I had to give up my new method 


expended enough shot in the lake to give ust 
“Jupiter birds,” as Henry called them, for a week. 


eiders congregating for their southern migration. 
As this bay was about eight miles long from its 
southern point to its head, I was passed by one 
continuous band of ducks, extending half a mile to | 
a mile inland. Those nearest the shore kept flying | 
out a couple of hundred yards as I approached, | 
and this kept a black semicircle of them on the 
outward side as I walked along. 


THE ASSORTED NOISES OF THE TAUK-SOK, | 


But of all the noisy birds that will force them-| 
selves upon your notice, there is none like the. 
tawk sok of the Eskimo. I have never seen them | 
in large flocks in the north, but they make up in| 
noise and variety of sounds all they lack in num- | 
bers. This garrulous bird, known to have three | 
or four different calls in the temperate zones, 
seems to multiply them as it visits the north to 
breed. Whenever we asked any questions of our 
Eskimo friends regarding the variegated and un-. 
earthly sounds we constantly heard, the answer 
was “tauk sok! tauk sok!” until almost every- 
thing was accredited to this ventriloquist of the 
north. This duck loves the north, and remains 
there long after other species have left, as long as 
he can find any open water. 


THE PTARMIGAN OR ARCTIC GROUSE. 


It is hardly necessary to speak of the many 
kinds of ducks familiar to both zones with which 
the sportsman comes in contact every season at his 
own home, of the phalaropes, the dobchicks, the 
grebes, the sandpipers, the gulls, the snipes, the | 
numberless others of the water-loving varieties of 
birds. ‘To one who finds pleasure in pursuing the 
partridge, the pheasant, the prairie chicken or | 
grouse, the ptarmigans or Arctic grouse would be { 
a favorite, for they are exceedingly hard to find | 
in the Summer. At this season the ptarmigan’s 
plumage is of a pale brown color, mottled with 
small bars and dusky spots. The head and neck 
are marked with broad bars of black, rust color 
and white, the wings and breast being of the latter. | 
It was particularly during stormy weather that 
we came into contact with the many bands of 
ptarmigan. But they also cheered the dreary — 
waste of Winter, when nearly all other life has’ 
fled to a more congenial clime, 
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eM RIRITORY OF ALASKA, 


EXIRCUIIV IE OP IMCCK. 
SITKA, ALASKA 


 Chanksqwing Prorlamation. + 
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The people of Alaska have much for which to be thankful to Almighty 
God in the year which has just past. On account of the wonderful discoveries 
of gold wpon the Klondike, we have been browght prominently before the public, 
and many who have decried Alaska as good for nothing are now admitting 
that it has wonderful possibilities. For thisturnin the tide of opinion, let us 
give.thanks. While the cattle wpon the hills are the Almighty’ s, the gold, copper 
and coal in the mountains, and the tish in the sea are His aiso. We herein Alas- 
ka can raise our voices tn praise and thanksgiving for the abundance that we 
have enjoyed this past year. Wecan rejoice also that our friends and relatives, 
scattered through the states of the Union and the provinces of the Dominivn of 
Canada, have been blessed with abundant harvests and that their products jind 


good markets. 
In accordance with the time honored custom of the forefathers of our coun- 


try, therefore, I, John G. Brady, Governor of the, District of Alaska, do hereby 
appoint 


Thursday, the 25th Day of Zourmber, A.D. 1897, 


as a day of solemn and public thanksgiving to God for past blessings and 
of supplication for his continued kindness and care over us as a District 
and Nation. 

On the day designated let ws assemble at our respective ploces of 
worship and with grateful praise and thanksgiving confess our responsi- 
bility to God, the Creator of us all, and forget not to share our plenty with 
the poor, to comfort the sick, cheer the unfortunate, and manifest charity 
toward all. , 


Given under my hand and the great sevl of 


the Territory of Alaska, at Sitka, this 2d day » 


of November, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, and 
the onehundred and twenty-second year of our 
American Independence, and the thirtieth year 
of the transfer of the territory from Russia to 


the United States. 
JOHN &. BRAPY. 
By the Governor: 
AEBER® D, EELIO®, 


Secretary of the Territory. 


Sau 
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AN INDIAN. GIRL A 
Kuhl for letters of guardianship over Mary 
Coffey of the Superior Court. Mary Brown 
Captain William Henry Brown. 


death Mary Brown was in this city, under 
The girl’s m iiier, an Indian of the Aleutian 
provided tha’ his property be divided be* 
share alike. The value of the estate, 
- Since her father’s death Mary has been 


ago Secretary Holbrook of the Hureka Society for Prevention of Cruelty to © 
Kuhl was il!-treating the girl. 
On the 7th of July the girl was piaced in charge of Sister 


informed that Mrs. 
the charges were untrue. 
Julia of the 
ters of guardianship. Her petition is being 
tor of the late Captain Brown's estate. 
Mary Brown has disappeared, but inqui 


fact that she is away in the country with Sister Julia. 


charge at the Sheltering Arms nursery, said 
in court Friday morning. 
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oseph sa rray, Late £ ish “iom- 
ie missioner, Inditted. 
1577, 

SPOKE OF ALASKA JU2>.. =. 
tracts From Mr. Muarrity’s Revort’ 
od the Secretary wf <bs Wnitead 

tes Tressary~ cfLeeted, it 
‘Is Alleged, on ilic Ce fond Ja- 
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- ries—Judse 
_kans Are Net 


‘claney tays Alase 


we tlays. 


26, 1897. 


Some rather sensational developments are expected when the petition of Mrs. Helen 


He was the master 
Brown, wrecked about four years ago off the Alaska coast. 


een hi 
recently 


Sheltering Arms at 579 Harrison street. 


\dndictment the following; appears: 


_ Juneau, within the said district of Alaska, 


{ta awfully, Ashlie | 7 


: ohthining 


NDe HER ROR TUNE. 


Brown is heard next Friday before Judge | 
is the twelve-year-old daughter of the late | 
and owner of the schooner Mary | 
At the time of her father’s 
the care of Mrs. Kuhl of 1012 Haight street. 
tribe, was in Alaska. Captain Brown’s will 
wife and daughter Mary, share and 
is said to be $15,000. 

About two months 
Children, was __ | 


appraised, 
cared for by Mrs. Kuhl, 


He investigated and reported that 


Mrs. 
combatted by Donald Ross, who isan execv 


Kuhl then applied for let- | 


ry at the Sheltering Arms brought out the 
Miss Sadie Reeves, who is in 


last sht that the girl would be produced 


to the. effect that while the charge camel 
like a bombshell to some, yet the charge 
delivered by the court at the convening | 
of the session was of such a nature that 
the jury could scarcely do otherwise. | 

Jn his report Mr. Murray ‘has made the > 
strongest kind of accusations aga: inst the | 
administration of justice in Alaska, and. to 
say the least, he has brought down upon — 
his head the wrath of Alaskans in a man~ | 
ner that will compel him to prove the 
truthfulness of his allegations. 

In the course of the alleged copy of the | 


1 


Yhe Indictment. 


} 
“The said: Joseph Murray, at or near 


and within the jurisdiction of this court, 
on or about the ist day of December, in 


‘chere and thereby to injure an 


{ of Alaska and the United States 
= ae for the district of Alaska, 


j A the said jurors attending thereat, cer-— 


licious, scandalous, seditious and libelous, aided as 
matters of and concerning the adniinistra- 
tion of justice in the said district and the question that there is no fou 
| United, States district,gourt thereof, and accurations of the character of | 


| and the said jurors in attendance thereat, 
according to the tenor and bad follow- 
| Ing, that it to say: 


_selmon are prevented from ascending the are not a band of professional outca 
_ rivers to the spawning grounds and are 
} destroyed ‘by men who have no interest - 
| whatever in the development. of the ter- 
ritory, and yet it is impossible to find a friends and chums of any 
jury to convict the guilty ones, for the View to obtain verdicts on behalf of ¢ 
salmon men will stand by the liquor men, 
and the liquor men will stand by the sal- 
mon men. 


“Wot Guilty,’ if You Know the Ropes, 
extract from Mr. Murray’s report: 


ery session of the court, and in that time 
I learned beyond a doubt that not only 
were juries to be had to return verdicts 
of not guilty in behalf of every violator ~ 
| of the revenue 
| crime, If one only knew the particular at-) 
torney to employ.” 


has scandalized the administration of jus- 
tice in Alaska, is as follows: 


trial (referring to the hearing of the case 

of the United States vs. Adolph Meyer, | 
| tried at the May term, 1895), I was in 
daily, hourly communication with thé dis- 
trict attorney, whom I advised to stand vember 27, 1896, to January 6, 1897, they 
up for the right against all the vile meth- | 
| ods that might be used against him, and 
_'that in so doing he would be supported 

by the government. 
afraid of budily harm, of his personal 
| safety; that unless he could secure the 
| joint services of a certain attorney, whom 
| he named, and whose strength and worth 
| lay in his power to influence juries, it 
| would be useless to try the case before a 
| jury, for most of the jurymen would ‘be ‘grand jury calls attention to the fact 
' personal friends 
| many of them participators in his crime; 
' that although he was guilty of enough 

crime to keep him 

years, if he (the district attorney) could ter of common sense and practical ec 

not influence the jury he would be turned  Qmy the present law prohibiting the - 


jwhich was done by the district attorney | 


district of Alaska, 
judge thereof, 
¢ thereat, with- ine 


the administration of justice in th 


d the pass by 
afd Hon. Warren Truitt, judge thereof, e by 


Aer 
“The r 


‘tain false, unlawful, wicked, willful, ma-— 


he, 
the petit jury, hase demonstr. 


the Hon. Warren Truitt, judge thereof, tained in the reports to wh 
alluded.. The results of the terz 
standing proof that the administt 
of public justice in this. district is 


corrupt; that the gentlemen of th 


“ “Traps are set, streams are dammed, 


ready to rosort to any vile or disreputa 

methods to accomplish théir end; th 
juries here cannot be packed with B: 
‘man, with 


party litigant in this court; that ju 
are not participators in. crime with 
various felons thereupon called to — 
and that the pees ‘of Alaska are 
‘outianws.’* 
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The second count contains the following 


gs ALASKA'S GRAND yuRy. 
For three weeks I was present at ey- . ' ; 


“It Makes Some Pertinent Suggest 
to the Home Government. 
The district court of Alaska, after 
longest session.ever held, adjourned 
. January 7. Most of the session was de! 
' ed to violators of the liquor laws, as 
The next extract from the report, which per cent. of the cases brought before. 
court were for the alleged violation 
the statutes which prohibit the sale 
liquors. These liquor cases cost the go 
ernment $9,000. The report of the g 
jury to Arthur H. Delaney, judge. of. 
United States district court, shows 
during the session that extended from 


law, but also for any 


“When the case was about to come te 


amined 317 witnesses, investigated nine 
one cases, of which nine were retur 
“not true bills’? and seventy-nine were 
turned as ‘‘true bills.’ The indietme 
returned were as follows: Assault 

deadly weapon, 5; polygamy, 1; ass 
with intent to commit murder, 2; 
slaughter, 1; murder, 2; mayhem, 2; 
bery of postoffice, 1; perjury, 1; libel, 
violation of prohibitory liquor law, 63. The 


He said he was 


of the prisoner, and 


the prosecution of violators of the li 
Jaw cost the government more th 
the other cases combined. The sugg 


ig made by the grand jury that asa 
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imprisoned twenty 


loose on a verdict of not guilty. Not 6p jiquor in Alaska should be repealed 
knowing how to influence the jury for the : a high license law enacted in lieu ther 
| purpose indicated, and not being able to The jurors edémplain that the unust : 
| control the district attorney, I was neces- long session has been most burdensome + 
sarily obliged to remain a silent spectator t the jurors, for the reason that the comp 
‘of a compromise between the parties in- sation: allowed is too small even to’ cor 
terested, the terms of which were that on actual expenses while in court. Som 
condition of the withdrawal of the plea of) tHe jurors can ill afford to. lose both 
not guilty and the substitution of a plea sng money while serving as jurors. 
of guilty, the prisoner would be let off) respectfully suggested that the pay of 
with a small fine and light sentence,| org should be increased. ~ A 
It is suzgested that the ‘gove f 
make some provision for the care of f 


stating that a fine of $50 and twenty-eight | 
months’ imprisonment would be satisfac-  gane persons. Two insane persons 
tory.”’ confined in the Sitka jail, and while 
How Liquor Cases Were Handied. | ara humanely treated there the cha 
Another cause for trouble is as follows: | for their recovery would be greater, if 
“Tiquor cases were called and disposed | were confined in an asylum where 
of with the regularity of clockwork, and | could receive proper attention lookin 
always with the same result. The wit- | their cure. The grand jury also cy 
nesses were Indians and half-breeds, the that it has been found to the adyanta 


the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-six, did falsely, un- 
willfully, maliciously, 
scandalously, seditiously and libelously, 
and: intending to bring the ad- 
ministration of justice in this district of | 
Alaska, United States of America, into 
contempt and disrepute, and to scandalize 


| and villify the administration of justice} 


that will 
either 


Alaska has a sensatioi 
8 far-reaching and which 
lear or further besmirch the 
pominent people and ex-high officials. 

am brief, the grand jury of Alaska has’ 
ist completed a two-rnonths’ sessi ) by 


tone 
will 


saurming an indictment for crimina el 
yainst Fc. “farzay, United Staies fish 
ammissiy - oerection with his -re- 
ort to ¢! vey of the treasury on 
ie sali) s in Aigssa, made Feb- 
gary J, 3s . published December 1, 
98. The 3.4 .a News, which has dis- 


jayed woneerful energy in-rupning down 
he story, prints the full text of the in- | 
ictment, prefacing \..qvith a few remarks | 


names of., 


jn the said district of Alaska, and thse 
United States district court of the said} 
district of Alaska, and the Hon. Warren. 
Truitt, judge thereof, and the jurors at~- 
tending thereat, and cause it to be believed, 
that justice was not and could not be ad- 
ministered and the laws were not and 
could not be enforced by said court and! 


| said district, did falsely, unlawfully, wick-| 


edly, willfully, maliciously, scandalously, ' 
seditiously and libelously publish and 
eause to be published on or about the ist 
day of December, 1896, as aforesaid, in a 

certain report to the honorable the secre- 
tary of the treasury of the United States. 
of America, entitled: ‘Report on the sal-, 


prisoner was a white man, and his friends other cities of the Pacific coast to % 
were in the jury box to acquit him.” - their: paupers in Alaska. These 

And so the grand jury, duly ‘selected, prey upon others, incite crime, pr 
impaneled, sworn and charged as afore- | nothing and have no visible means of 
said, ‘upon thelr oaths da say: That the Dott. A vagraney law ts suggested tor 


‘said Joseph Murray did then and there Penefit of this gentry. 


; ; ; lusion, the grand jury sugi 
and.thereby commit the crime of criminal ,1% cone 
libel in the\manner and form. aforesaid, ‘ths appointment by the government 


eontrary to the form of the statute in Lge platy” ae eid 
uch cas ri 
such cases made and provided, and the combnastoner ‘of “mies 4 the 


against the peace and dignity of the Uni- 


ted States of America. _mendation is deemed © 
Alaskans Not Outlaws. “by the grand jurors. 1 
After the jury had submitted its report, assay should’ resid 
Judge -Delaney delivered his valedictory, the 
in the course of which he said:, 
' “We have been laboring | here for a 
great many years unde Se) impressions, i 
persistently and indust ly circulated oh 
in the East, growing 1 
we are not a lay 
accusations, wh 
eae in the new: 


states and territories. 


“people. T 
found pl 


1 ” 
i ay. 
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UPS AND DOWNS IN ALASKA. 
BY M, D, M’CLELLAND. 
The missionary’s life in Alaska has cer- 
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‘a in this world, 
NA almost universal way, it is up and down 
i \ with waves and tides. If he travels by land, 
it is up ani down almost precipitous moun- 
jtains, And his work for tke Master, with 
its encouragements and discouragements, 
_ presents an ever varying panorama of ups 

It is up and down in an ex- 


f 


ani downs. 


’ 


] 
tie 
‘church service. At Christ nas time, we are 
told, every family in his congregation may 
: be entertaining one or more families of 
_ | their ‘‘tilicums’’ (friends) from neighbor- 
ing villages; and every one must be seught 
out and remembered in the distribitiom of 


Christmas gifts. During the summer months 
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but every member of his congregation will, 
| perhaps, do so; and if the pastor wishes to 
find the members of his fl ick, he must 
journey up and down this wonderful land 
of islands and peninsulas, channols, bays, 
lakes and rivers. At this season the dwell- 
_ ing-place of the native is usually a hut near 
one of the canneries or fishing stations on 


_ the salmon streams. He loves to build his 
_ house so near the seashore that at high tide 


he can step from his frcnt porch into his 
anoe, 

A party of missionaries from Jackson, of 
whom the writer was one, recently made a 
| tour for pastoral and evangelistic work 
among some of the canneries and fishing 
stations on the western shore of Prince of 
Wales Island. The people whom we met 
form a curious mixture of tribes and races, 
. Of the native tribes there are Auks, Kakes, 
_ Hanneyahs, Sakons, speaking the Thlingit 
| dialect; Hydahs, speakinz the Hydah dia- 
lect; Chinese, Japanese, together with white 
men from almost every part of Europe and 
America. It can readily ba imagined how 
/ evil influences would be increased, and a 


| 
| 


{ 
| 


/ 


f | consistent life made more difficult, espe- 


|| The Sabbath is scarcely known. 


cially for the native Christian, in such a 
community. The forces of evil are strong. 
Liquor is 
manufactured on a small scale; some is 
| smuggled and sold. The lowest vices are 
‘practiced, and gambling is fearfully preva- 
tent. Yet, although religion is scoffed at, 
_ and the missiomary derided in his absence, 
both white men and natives treated us most 


' courteously, and some put themselves to 


great inconvenisnce to do us kindnesses. 
During the canning season, which usually 
extends through July, August and Septem- 


_ ber, all are so busy that it is impossible to 


‘fix a day or an hour in which a large audi- 
ence can be gathered. Yet every meeting 
brought a goodly number of earnest, at- 
tentive listeners. We carried with usa baby 
organ, and Mrs. Gould, with her sweet 
voice, led the singing. The matives are es- 


_ | pecially fond of music, and many of them 
_ weadily learn to sing. 
_ Haunter’s Bay, there came from out the 
_ Shadows of the forest, on the waters of a 


Once, when crossing 


\beautiful inlet, the strains of delightful 
"music. We dropped our oars and listened. 
i Over the gently rippling waves came, clear 
and distinct, the words of that song, ‘‘Are 
Jyou washed in the blood of the Lamb?”’ 
)the singers sustaining the different parts in 
| perfect harmony. We can not say, for we 
do not know, that it was like the music of 
angels; but it suggested to us the angels’ 
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‘song. Asit came nearer we saw 


tainly as many ups and downs as anywhere 
If he travels by water, the 


treme degree as regirds attenjanve at |] 


By the missionary does not take a vacatic ny 


eS ik 
that it 
proceeded from a canoe-load of Indian girls, 
whose craft was gliding along in the shad- 
ows close totheshore. Oh, when will every 
island of the sea ring with such a song! 

At our song services, white men who 
sould not have attended a religious service 
for months, perhaps not for years, would 
ask us to sing ‘‘Rock of Ages,’’ ‘‘ Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,’’ ‘‘Come, Thou Fount of 
Every Blessing,’’ saying that they would 
like to sing again the songs they sang when 
‘children in Sunday-school, 


At Haytah Fishing Station, Mr. Gould 
conducted an evening prayer-meeting for the 
natives, by the light of acamp-fire and a 
single lantern. Several members of the 
church at Jackson were present, and, with- 
out the loss of a single moment, the hour 
was spent in speaking, singing and prayer, 
It was a most delightful service. 

At the Sabbath morning service at Kla- 
wack, ‘three languages or dialects were 
used—English, Chinook and Thlingit—al- 
though the last named was not on the pro- 
“ram. A good many Hydahs were pres- 
ent, and Mr. Gould conductad a part of the. 
service in Chinook, in order that all the 
natives might understand; but just as he 
was ready to begin his sermon, an old man 
af the Hydah tribe, feeble and almost blind, 
arose and, steadying himself with his cane, 
began an earnest talk in Thlingit, a lan- 
|guage which he spoke, apparently, as flu- 
‘ently as his own, What was the message 
'which came thus abruptly? It was this: 
|Only a few months ago this old man con- 
'feased Christ and was baptized. So, although 
in his feeble intellect the light. shines per- 
haps dimly, he rejoices in it with the joy 
of a little child. And this was his first op- 
portunity to tell his Thlingit friends of his 


| new-found friend, Jesus. We could not un-, 


'derstand his words at the time, but his 
manner was elcquent. He urged his friends 
to come to Christ before it was too late; 
and as he felt around with his hand and 
found a place upon which he could rap as 
upon a door, and then, after listening in- 
jtently, utter, as if in answer, ‘‘T’klate, : 
't’klate, t’klate (‘‘No, no, no’’), it seemed 
|to us one of the most forcible presentations 
‘we had ever heard of the sad truth that 
‘some will knock at the door of Christ’s 
kingdom too late to find an entrance. The 
/precious seed so patiently sown for many 


years in this wilderness land will, doubtless, 
yet yield a bountiful harvest. 
speed the day. 


May God 


JACKSON, Alaska, 
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SCHOOL CELEDRATION. 


COLUMBUS DAY OBSERVEDIN ALASKA 


Patriotic Recognition by the Grand Army 
Soldiers and the Citizens of Juneau 
} and Douglas Island. 


On Friday evening last the school celebration of 
the 4ooth anniversary of the discovery of America 
by Christopher Columbus took place at the opera 
house, a great many of the citizens of Juneau and 
Douglas island being present. All the prepara- 
‘tions were ably perfected by Prof. David Davies, 
the school teacuer, and David Flannery, the com- 
_mander of the W. H. Seward Post 36, G, A. R. 
The foliowing program was observed and success- 
rae carried out with much enthusiasm: 


u 
: 
y 
a 


fi . PROGRAM, 


re Master of Ceremonies . . Prof. David Davies. 

Patriotic Overture . 4 : _ Orchestra. 

‘. _ Song—Star Spangled Banntt ‘(auet) with chorus. 
a “Address of Presentation. . . . Rev. S. H. King. 

Address of Acceptance . . Montie Snow, 

Raising the Flag—G. A. R., W. H. Seward Post 36, 

Salute to the Flag. ‘ . By the School. 

‘Three Cheers for Old Glory. ... Led by G. A. R. 

€ ong—Cheer, Cheer We the Flay. 

; The. School-house Flag. . Miss Lizzie Mcken: na, 

Song—Trio—Flag of Our Nation— —Mrs. Stow, Miss 

___- Mathews, Mrs. Saxman. 

fi Columbus . : 

_ Mixed Ouartet—(1876) . 

6 Haying Time. ; 

| Which Rhyme Is oars. 


. Crystal Snow. 
. Daisy Murray. 
Viola Murray. 


be ‘Instrumental—Oh, ,Fair Dove, Fdnda Dove. 

i Soa . Orchestra. 

fe ‘ { Aron Levy, 

rs Be } Romeo Hoyt, 

i Solambus 7 2) | ae King, 
Lizzie McKeuna. 


“ Patriotism in the Public Schools—E. O. Sylvester. 


E Address . . L, B, Grainer. 
Ms Address . .J. G. Heid. 
a  Song—America . . Audience. 


The orchestra, under the “leadership of Prof. S. 
FE Blackburn, rendered in an admirable manner an 
overture, which wasa selection of the many na- 
tional and familiar airs: ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,”’ 
 “Dixie’s Land,” “Marching Through Georgia,” 


“Columbia, the Pride of the Ocean,” ‘‘Rally 
- Round the “lag, Boys,” etc. 
_ The Star Spangled Banner was well sung and 


naturally excited the patriotic feelings of all pres- 


a plone 


a 


i address to follow by the Rev, S. H. King, 
who stated in effect that in accordance with the 
~ primary object of celebrating Columbus day, he 
‘then presented the star spangled banner—the flag 
_ of our glorious nation—to the children of our pub- 
lic schools as an embiem to be'cherished by them 


throughout all the changes and vicissitudes of 


life; to be always defended ayainst disloyalty, 
_ disunion and aggression, and te ve raised and up- 
held so as to impress upon the minds of the future 
generations the value of the sincerity, purity and 
bravery of the intentions of the citizens of the re- 
public, which is to be an example to all the earth 
of liberty, equality and frateruity. The flag was 
then accepted on behalf of the public school by 


ent and prepa/ed them for a sound appreciation of 


Montie Snow, : an intellig 
low, who spoke pee 


G. A. R. Post was duly saluted by the school and 
cheered by all present. 2 

The recitation by Miss Lizzie McKenna was very 
appropriate and delivered with very much grace 
and self-reliance and greatly applauded. 

The song, ‘‘Flag of Our Nation,” was feelingly 
sung by the ladies with good effect. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the even- 
ing was the recitation, ‘‘Columbus,” by Crystal 
Snow, a bright and clever little girl, who fully im- 
pressed upon the minds of her hearers that we were 
all to follow the example of Columbus, (when he 
might have told his mutinous crew to ‘‘sail on’’ to 
discovery) to sail on—or progress—until we dis- 
cover the most perfect system of government that 
arepublic can confer. | 

The mixed quartet was well rendered by Messrs. 
Clark Miller, Wm. Best, George and Joseph Snow 


and the ladies. \ 
Both recitations of the Misses Murray were very 


pleasing, showing intelligence and progress in 
their studies. 

The dialogue was well spoken and much ap- 
plauded. 

Mr. E. O. Sylvester in his usual striking manner 
delivered a long and able oration on the duties of 
children at school and as citizens in after life—to 
preserve the honor of their flag and the integrity 
of the republic. The lessons he conveyed to the 


young people were good and patriotic, aud fully | 


exemplified his aptness in elocution and rhetoric. 

The address by Vice-Commander L. B. Grainer 
was an important item in the celebration of this 
national holiday, and it is thought proper to notice 
it in detail as it fully shows the cordiality and pa- 
ternal feeling which exists on the part of the mem- 
bers of the G, A. R, Post of Alaska toward the 
growing generation, and their earnest desire to see 
that the public schools are intrusted to good and 
learned teachers, who can appreciate the responsi- 
bilites entailed upon them. He spoke as follows: 

CHILDREN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN:—‘‘ We 
have been called upon by proclamation by the 
president of the United States in conforthity with 
a resolution passed by the senate and house of 
representatives, to hold in remembrance in a fitting 
mauner the discoverer of America—Christopher 
Columbus. 

“Children, to-day, as Americans, we celebrate, 
in accordance with the Julian era, the 4ooth anni- 
versary of our country, and from this day on it 
will always be respected and observed as a na- 
tional holiday. f 

‘Two hundred and eighty-four years after the 
flag, which you so befittingly and loyally saluted 
to-day, as it was raised and floated proudly at the 
pinnacle of Liberty’s pole, we owe the deepest 
debt of gratitude tothat great and fearless ex- 
plorer. Remember him, and do not let his name 
escape from or die in your memory. . Soon after 
his discover of a new and great continent, 
theresprung into life upon it colonies some 
3,000,000 of people. These people were then sub- 
jects of and under the rule of Great Britain, which 
government so} oppressed them with taxation and 
obnoxious laws generally that they found them- 
selves compelled: to unite as one people and throw 
off the yoke of despotism. 
desperate undertaking as it was declaring wat 
against the greatest and most powerful nation 
e earth, but they had wnt to right, the futur 


4o CEA 


perateleleounte 
troops isyacty 2 


the vicissitudes ane x 
ing poorly armed, half clothed 
quered; and on the 4th of July y, 
the independence of America to a 
particularly to Great Britain, Then, on that day, — 
our flag of liberty was unfurled, and for a period 
of 116 years it has floated proudly at the very peak 
an eye-sore to its enemies, and to-day the pride of 
over 65,000,000 of pote aa sof the United 
States, and Freemen. RF es s 

‘TItis for you, boys and girls, to cherish the 
memory of your forefathers by honoring that flag, 
and to cultivate within you, afd to ingraft within — 
your children the same loyalty to and the same 
reverence with which it was held by those BeRgesi “4. 
whose memory will never die. 

“Girls, we do not expect you to go into battle, 
it is not in your nature; but when you grow up to | 

womauhood you should bear in mind that you will | Z 
be doing your country and yourselves a great and © 
irrepairable wrong by using your endearments, . 
your influence or your endeavors to entice him, Ad 
your brother, your sweetheart or your husband to _ 
stay at home when the bugle sounds, calling him i 
to preserve his country and his flag. Tell him that — 
the enemies to his flag are’ your eneniies, too. En. a 
courage him and tell him that in’ sickness orin | 
the hardships and inconveniences of war you will 
help him, for you can help him in many ways by 
contributing to his wants in camp, which will 
strengthen him upon the field of battle; and in 
your letters you can encourage him to be a true — 
and loyal soldier to his country and to you. You | 
may feel lonesome and heartsick, but remember — 
he is fighting for you. He may never come back — 
to you, but cherish his memory and remember that © 
he fills a soldier’s grave, — | SY 

And boys, if you are called upon to do battle — 
for your country, which we'all hope and pray you 
never will be, remember the first three great prin- ‘4 
ciples of an American citizen—‘Love and trustin | 
+ your God, the great ruler of the universe,’ “hemes ae 
and protect your country’s honor and its flag,’ 
‘Love, honor and obey your parents and bless ? 
your homes,’ and do your duty like a true soldier. id 

After this address Mr. J. G. Heid, after briefly f 
relating the disadvantages and perils encountere j 
by Columbus on his voyage of discovery, ae 
cluded an eloquent address by exhorting all pres-_ 
ent to evince their patriotism atall times and = = 
seasons, whereby the upholding and perman oe 
progress of the republic should be secured. yg, 9 3 

The program was then made complete by i a 4 

vi i 


ee 


singing the beautiful national song, ‘America. 

Too much praise cannot be given to Prof, David 
Davies and all those ladies and gentlemet 
assisted him in making the first celebration 
hagonal holiday a success in Alaska. ( 
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P "| GSertificate No. Dated ------ 
at | a Serene ae es, 
fom METLAKAHTOHA, 
ee ‘Ga : . 
ae ~-=000-~- 
" “et | 
eek Si hi ek ats etal. a eS a of 
fi | ae) paket ee ee has this day, in pursuance of the Rules and 
i _ Regulations of the Town and Asso ciated Community of Metlakahtla, 
j Alaska, entered upon and occupied that. certain Tract Or Parcel of 
land on Annette Island, in the District of AESBEG,) Ue Bs, J more 
- particularly described ae pias, viz ——---_ 7 
£ 
f 4 
nae ep tno ee a le he Pa 
if 
> |. And is now in the actual possession thereof, 


That so far as this City and Associcted Community can confer 


such 4 Privileresjhe has,, and» ~- 46 heirs shall have,the prior and ex- 


clusive right of Proving up --+-- claim thereto,and of obtaining ti- 
tle from the United States Goverment and this shall be the evidence 


thereof,except it be before us cancelled upon our 


Register for abandonment Or conduct unbecoming an 


Ameri can citizen. 


| “SR A L. DONE by our order under our Seal the day and ? 
: { year first above written by the Chairman and Secre-. | 
tary of our Native Council, 
- The Town and Associat ed Community of Metlakahtla, 7% 
Chairman of the Native Council, Pgs 
Seeretary-of-the-Native-Ceuneii, 
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the door-bars too hard against the tank 
n levers are thrown way down under hold- 
{... ins. Run the inside nuts hard against the 


ie of door-bars to hold adjustment of ‘doors 
‘rely. 
“6 aot draw basket and tank bottoms up too 
‘eht at first. Give the wood ends a chance to 
swell, by first day’s use, and then tighten as 
required to make tank hold water. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


Put in and generally keep the tank full or 
or nearly full of water. If running water is 
used it should run over slightly at the lower 
(delivery) side of tank. The operator stands 
at the opposite or working side. Fill the basket 
with dirt and swing it slowly until the dirt is 
reduced about one-half in bulk and then keep 
adding, from that to full, while the washing 
proceeds. When the basket becomes one-half, 
or more filled with rocks and gravel and other 
refuse, lift towards you, slide bearings along 
top of tank until the dumping ends of basket 
straps rest on tank and then turn basket over 
and dump out refuse. Swing basket back to 
place and proceed with washing. 
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hundred miles, and mineral ground lies at considerable distance 
from the river. 

Although but little is known of the mineral ground on the 
PORCUPINE, it is reported and believed that a large mineral 
district is to be found on the upper waters of this mighty branch 
of the Yukon. Prospectors were going out from FORT YUKON 
last winter northwesterly to the Chandellar Mountains, and 
southerly to the upper waters of BEAVER CREEK, where rich 
finds were reported. 

LOWER RAMPART district is an extensive district, run- 
ning for one hundred and sixty miles on both sides; of the 
Yukon, from Fort Hamilton to the mouth of the Tanana. It is 
the most promising district in the Yukon basin after thei Klon- 
dike. It includes the MUNOOK CREEK country, but that is 
but one feature of it. While it has searcely been touched and 
has come into notice by accident almost, a number of its creeks 
show most encouraging deposits, Thirty miles above Rampart 
City MIKE HESS CREEK comes in—one hundred miles long 
and very promising. Ten miles below, Alder Creek comes in, 
having been pretty fully located last winter. 

At Rampart City, a well-chosen point for a town, MUNOOK 
CREEK enters the Yukon. It is an unpretentious little stream, 
looking just as scores of others do in the same district, but its 
disclosures will draw thousands to the Lower Rampart district 
this year. Its tributaries are Miller, Hunter, Little Munook, 
Little Munook Junior, Hoosier, Gold Pan, Chapman and others. 
These creeks have all given good prospects and been located, 
but the extent and richness of the pay streak had been ascer- 
tained on but one creek—Little Munook--where the prospectors 
found a pay streak eighteen feet wide and two feet thick, aver- 
aging one doliar to the pan,with coarse gold _and nuggets 
running up to five and eight ounces. Opposite Rampart City 
locations were being made on Hiyu Creek, and below on Russian 
Creek, Marshall, Sheflin, Spicer and Jackson Creeks, bringing 
us right! down to the mouth of the Tanana River. 

The history of SHEFLIN CREEK is a good illustration of 
the way in which mineral ground has been overlooked in Alaska. 
About fifteen years ago the late Ed Sheflin, who came into 
fortune by the discovery of the Tombstone mines in Arizona, 
fitted out an expedition to prospect the creeks flowing into the 
Yukon. Within fifteen miles after his entrance into minerals 
territory in ascending the Yukon he found a surface prospect 
in gold aS coarse as oats at tha mouth of the creek that has 
ever since borne his name. Soa well was he satisfied of the 
richness of his find that he returned to San Francisco and pro- 
cured a twenty thousand dollar outfit for the working of the 
creek during the following summer. When he commenced opera- 
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hundred miles, and mineral ground lies at considerable distance 
from the river. 

Although but little is known of the mineral ground on the 
‘PORCUPINE, it is reported and believed that a large mineral 
district is to be found on the upper waters of this mighty branch 
of the Yukon. Prospectors were going out from. FORT YUKON 
Jast winter northwesterly to the Chandellar Mountains, and 
southerly to the upper waters of BEAVER CREEK. where rich 
finds were reported. 

LOWER RAMPART district is an extensive district, run- 
ning for one hundred and sixty miles on both sides; of the 
Yukon, from Fort Hamilton to the mouth of the Tanana. It is 
the most promising district in the Yukon basin after the Klon- 
dike. It includes the MUNOOK CREEK country, but that is 
but one feature of it. While it has scarcely been touched and 
has come into notice by accident almost, a number of its creeks 
show most encouraging deposits. Thirty miles above Rampart 
City MIKE HESS CREEK comes in—one hundred miles long 
and very promising. Ten miles below, Alder Creek comes in, 
having been pretty fully located last winter. 

At Rampart City, a well-chosen point for a town, MUNOOK 
CREEK enters the Yukon. It is an unpretentious little stream, 
looking just as scores of others do in the same district, but its 
disclosures will draw thousands to the Lower Rampart district 
this year. Its tributaries are Miller, Hunter, Little Munook, 
Little Munook Junior, Hoosier, Gold Pan, Chapman and others. 
These creeks have all given good prospects and been located, 
but the extent and richness of the pay streak had been ascer- 
tained on but one creek—Little Munook--where the prospectors 
found a pay streak eighteen feet wide and two feet thick, aver- 
aging one doliar to the pan,with coarse gold_and nuggets 
running up to five and eight ounces. Opposite Rampart City 
locations were being made on Hiyu Creek, and below on Russian 
Creek, Marshall, Sheflin, Spicer and Jackson Creeks, bringing 
us right’ down to the mouth of the Tanana River. 

The history of SHEFLIN CREEK is a good illustration of 
the way in which mineral ground has been overlooked in Alaska. 
About fifteen years ago the late Ed Shefiin, who came into 
fortune by the discovery of the Tombstone mimes in Arizona, 
fitted out an expedition to prospect the creeks flowing into the 
Yukon. Within fifteen miles after his entrance into mineral¢ 
territory in ascending the Yukon he found a surface prospect 
in gold as coarse as oats at tha mouth of the creek that has 
ever since borne his name. So well was he satisfied of the 
richness of his find that he returned to San Francisco and DE 
cured a twenty thousand dollar outfit for the working of the 
ereek during the following summer. When he commenced opera- 
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tions the water bothered him, so that after long effort he gave ~ 
it up, having lost all hope of securing the extensive deposits 
of gold which he still felt sure lay on the bedrock of Sheflin 
Creek. And so from that. time, although Sheflin’s discovery has 
been common knowledge, this creek, within twenty-five miles of 
our present winter quarters, has lain unnoticed until last winter, 
when our passengers and others staked the creek. 

The GOLD MOUNTAIN district lies about fifty miles below 
the mouth of the Tanana. It was the first prospected last 
winter by passengers from our steamer, who believe they have 
a rich district. . It has been sufficiently described in an earlier 
portion of this letter. . 

The diggings of the KOYUKUK RIVER, from all accounts 
of them, promise a greater surprise than any other undeveloped 
district of the Yukon. The river rises far north of the Arctic 
Circle, and after flowing nearly one thousand miles joins the 
Yukon about three hundred miles below the mouth of the Tanana. 
For ten years Indian and white) miners have been making the 
long, rough trip overland to try these diggings for a few weeks 
in a season, since the provisions they could take would not 
keep them there longer. They have always done well on the 
river bars, getting from twenty to forty dollars per day. The 
district is also reported to be rich in quartz, there being less 
evidence of glacial action than in other localities, Fifty thousand 
dollars is the estimated amount rocked from the Koyukuk bars. 
The Koyukuk Indians always have dust when they come out 
to trade, usually about) two hundred dollars to the man. 

The TANANA RIVER has, as it deserves to do, interested 
every man that ever perused the; map of Alaska, but on the 
inside little is known of it. Not much has been done toward 
exploring it, much less prospecting it. Although wintering at its 
mouth, we were not able to learn with any certainty how far 
it was navigable, nor to get much information as to its water- 
shed. Only two men ascended the river from the mouth last 
winter, but prospectors have been crossing over from the Circle 
City and Forty-Mile districts to the northerly tributaries of the 
Tanana, and are reporting rich deposits there. There can be 
little doubt that’ the Tanana will disclose one or more good 
districts. A glance at the map shows that the mountainous 
district between the Tanana and the Yukon is; almost a parallel- 
ogram, on two sides of which extensive mineral districts exist, 
to-wit: The Forty-Mile and Circle City district on the north- 
east, and the Lower Rampart district on the west. It is but 
fair to assume that the southeasterly side of this region drained 
by the Tanana is also rich in gold. It is to be hoped that this 
summer will see the Tanana opened up for mining operations. 
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“THE ONLY ESTABLISHED LINE CARRYING FREIGHT 


OCEAN FLEET 


S.S. ALLIANCE 

S.S. FULTON 
S.S. HUENEME 
BRIG. COURTNEY FORD 


FOUR-LEAF 
CLOVER ROUTE 
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YUKON FLEET 


SEATTLE No.1 
SEATTLE No 2 

SEATTLE No.3 
SEATTLE No.4 


First Sailing 
JUNE 8th___ 


SEATTLE FORT YUKON 
ST. MICHAEL CIRCLE CITY 
WEARE FORTY MILE 
WOODWORTH FORT CUDAHY 
MUNOOK or EAGLE CITY 
RAMPART DAWSON CITY 
Ar. JULY 20th 


W.D. WOOD A. L. HAWLEY E. SHORROCK CHAS. H, NORRIS 


President Gen'! Mgr. Treasurer Traffic Mgr. 


E. SHORROCK, SEATTLE 


A. L. HAWLEY, SEATTLE 
F. J. WOOD, SEATTLE 


TRUSTEES 


W. H. SHEPHERD, LONDON 


W. D. WOOD, SEATTLE 
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PATENTED IN 
U.S. AND CANADA 


One as can do the work of Ten. 


Klondike Gold Washer Co., 


611 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. Cc: 


Ss 


The {{londike Cold \Washer 


This invention does the work of the pan and 
the sluicebox and especially where water is 
scarce produces paying results by the labor of 
a single man. 

In fact this invention is adapted to all the 
conditions and requirements of placer mining 


in Alaska. ‘The experienced Klondike Miner 


builds a stone and mud arch, for a fire, under 
the machine and washes during the coldest 
weather of an Alaskan winter. ‘The fire thaws 
frozen pay dirt and keeps the water from freez- 
ing. 

The water, after settling can be used over 
and over again, while with running water a 
one-inch stream is ample for continuous wash- 
ing. 

Forty pans of dirt washed by hand is con- 
sidered a good day’s work. With a Klondike 
Gold Washer one man can wash one thousand 
pansaday. 'The weight of the dirt helps do 
the work. The dirt is put into a swinging 
basket submerged in water. The fine pay dirt 
is caught in a tank and splasher bars on the 
bottom of the basket agitate it and throw out 


fr" 


the dirt while the gold remains in the tank. ; 
From one to three tons of pay dirt are reduced)? 8 
to less than one quart by the Klondike Gok {— 
Washer, and this small quantity is washed ichan — 
a pan inthe usual manner. One man can worl ld) 

one ton and witha helper, three tons of ordinary he ~ 
pay dirt in one day. eo 


DIRECTIONS FOR SETTING UP. 


BASKET. Place the ends of the round hand- 
bar in the handles with the ends of the basket 
opposite each other and handles inside, then, 
loosen the nuts on the ends of the bottom rods 
which rest in the grooves of the head-edges or 
remove the bottom rods entirely, and slip the 
perforated bottom in place with its ribs in the 
erooves on the heads. Place the cross-guards 
the widest at the delivery side and the narrow- 
est at the dumping side of the basket and under 
the topstraps. The dumping side of the basket 
has the top straps extended forming dumping 
rests for the basket. The opposite side of the 
basket is the delivery side. 2 


TANK. Proceed to insert the bottom as with 
the basket. Put the padded door-bars on the 


rods and adjust the outside nuts so as to just : 
evenly and snugly draw the door against and \ 
over the openings in the tank bottom. Do not 
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